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PEEFACE. 


The more I try to understand chemistry, the more I a 
convinced that the methods, achievements, and aims of tl 
science can be reahzed only by him who has followed the gradu 
development of chemical ideas. A just judgment can 1 
passed on the relative importance of the methods which a; 
used, the results which are obtained, and the problems whi( 
are being attacked by the chemists of to-day, only when a caref 
study has been made of the methods employed, the resul 
gained, and the points of attack selected by the chemists * 
the past. 

I have not attempted the uncalled for task of writing 
history of chemistry. To do that, at present, would be to pn 
duce a mighty volume, containing a series of text-books, 
bewildering catalogue of facts, and a sheaf of biographic 
essays, supplemented by prolegomena, appendices, and chron( 
logical tables. 

The object of this book is to set forth what seem to me tl 
main lines along which the science of chemistry has advance 
to its present position. In making an attempt to do this, i 
an orderly fashion, with some fulness of detail, and, I hop 
some sense of proportion, I have passed over very many ab 
memoirs; I have not mentioned the chemical histories of pa 
ticular substances, except in so far as these have appeared i 
me to illustrate the development of some law, theory, or hypotl 
esis of general importance. I describe only those investigatioi 
which, in my judgment, have given powerful impulses to tl 
advance of chemical science along paths already trodden, ( 
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have' opened new ways of progress. Of cotirse, I do not pretend 
to describe every investigation which can legitimately claim to 
come under these categories. 

By confining myself to the greater chemical movements, to 
the seminal work in chemical science, I am saved from those 
petty controversies about priority which are valueless when 
one is trying "to get behind men, and to grasp ideas.” 

To trace the development of chemical ideas without refer- 
ring, in considerable detail, to the progress of physical chemistry, 
would be impossible; but, because of inclination, and also 
because of personal limitations, I have not wandered far from 
the main roads of chemical science. 

Some may say I have omitted much that is important, 
others may think I have included not a httle that is trivial. 
In such matters a writer must use his own judgment, after he 
has trained it to the best of his ability. 

I have verified all my references, and read with care every 
memoir, pamphlet, and book whereof I give more than a passing 
notice. 

M. M, Pa-ttison Mum. 

Cambridge, Eng. 

June, 1906. 
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tion of the growth of the science from an outside position 
than an attempt to live through each period along with those 
who made the advances in that period. I admit this objection 
to the method I intend to follow; and I also admit that the 
method cannot be pursued without repeating certain portions 
of the story. 

The development of chemical principles is regarded in this 
book from the position of to-day. The book is not an attempt 
to move through the past without knowing whereto the course 
of the science is tending. I do not try to deal with the prin- 
ciples of chemistry in chronological order; I have arranged 
them in what seems to me the order of their interdependence, 
as that is judged from the ^'specular mount ” whereon we 
now stand. I do not think it is possible to say of many chemical 
generalizations that they were appreciated and acted on from 
this or that year. There were times of advance and times of 
going back. 

What classification of the principles of chemistry shall be 
adopted depends on what is now taken to be the purpose of 
the science. An examination of the progress of chemistry at 
different times, in the light of the knowledge we have to-day, 
seems to me to show that the main purpose of the science has 
always been the same. Chemistry has concerned itself in the 
past, as it concerns itself now, with the changes of material 
things; and, although the aspects of this study have been as 
varied as those of the transmutations of matter wherewith it 
deals, the essential object of the study, at all times, may be 
expressed in the language of to-day as being to describe, to 
set in due order, and to connect the changes of composition 
and the changes of properties which occur simultaneously in 
systems of homogeneous substances, and the conditions under 
which these changes proceed. The history of the advances 
which have been made towards attaining this object is the 
history of the principles of chemistry. 

The actions of our surroundings on our senses are spoken 
of as the properties of substances. If all the properties, 
except, it may be, the masses of any portions of a substance 
obtained by sifting or sorting that substance are the same. 
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the substance is said to be homogeneous. From some homo- 
geneous substances others have been produced which differ 
in properties from one another and from the original substance, 
and the sum of the masses whereof is equal to the mass of the 
original substance. Other homogeneous substances have been 
so changed that the mass of the product (or the mass of each 
product, if there is more than one) is greater than the mass 
of the original substance changed into that product. In other 
words; there are homogeneous substances which have been 
separated into unlike parts, and there are other homogeneous 
substances which have not been separated into unlike parts, 
but have been changed by combining them with substances 
different from themselves. These statements recognize different 
degrees of homogeneity. 

What is meant in chemistry by the expression, a homo- 
geneous substance In other words, what is ^^a chemically 
distinct substance What happens when chemically distinct 
substances interact? These are the two main questions of 
chemistry; and these have always been the two main 
questions of chemistry, although the forms wherein these 
questions have been stated have differed much at different 
times. 

To trace the forms which the two fundamental inquiries of 
chemistry have presented at different periods, to describe some 
of the methods which have been used to find answers to these 
inquiries, and to set forth the general results of the applica- 
tions of these methods, is the object of this book. 

Chemistry began to take shape as a definite branch of natural 
science in the seventies of the eighteenth century; my attempt 
to trace in detail the history of the principles of chemistry will 
begin with a consideration of the leading conceptions which 
guided chemical investigations about the year 1770; and, in 
order that the reader may grasp the position wherein the sci- 
ence was about that time, I will preface that fuller consideration 
by a short account of the progress of chemical conceptions 
from early times to the time of Lavoisier. 

The subject proper of this book will be dealt with broadly 
as follows. 
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I. The history of the attempts to answer the question, 
What is a homogeneous substance? 

The recognition of homogeneous substances, and the 
description of chemical changes as the interac- 
tions of these substances; 

The marks of elements and of compounds; 

The laws of chemical combination, the atomic 
hypothesis, the molecular and atomic theory; 

The more searching examination of the compositions 
of homogeneous substances, allotropy; 

Elements which do not react; 

Chemical nomenclature and notation. 

II. The history of the attempts to answer the question, 
What happens when homogeneous substances interact? 

The classification of homogeneous substances; 

Acids, bases, salts; 

Radicals, types, dualism, the unitary hypothesis; 

Chemical equivalency; 

Isomerism and constitutional formulse; 

Application of the hypothesis of ionization to the 
classification of homogeneous substances; 

The periodic law; 

The conditions and general laws of chemical 
change; 

Chemical affinity; 

Chemical equilibrium; 

The elucidation of chemical reactions by measure- 
ments of physical properties. 
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PART I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ATTEMPTS TO ANSWER 
THE QUESTION, WHAT IS A HOMOGENEOUS 
SUBSTANCE ? 


CHAPTER I. 

A SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF CHEMICAL CONCEPTIONS FROM 
EARLY TIMES TO THE DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN. 

Chemistry is a universal science; it was founded by many 
whose memories are forgotten. The foundations of chemistry 
are laid deep in the experiences, the hopes, the visions of man- 
kind. 

Certain ancient writers tell that such arts as dyeing, working 
in metals, making ornaments of precious stones, extracting 
essences and tinctures from plants, and the like, were taught to 
mankind by those "Sons of God [who] saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair, and took them wives of all which they 
chose.” I suppose we should translate this myth into the 
language of to-day by saying that the use of chemical processes 
is to be traced to the primal necessities and instincts of human 
intelligence. 
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In his book, Les Origines de VAlchimie,'^ Berthelot says : 

Chemistry is not a primitive science, like geometry or astronomy; it 
is constructed from the debris of a previous scientific formation; a formation 
half chimerical and half positive, itself founded on the treasure slowly amassed 
by the practical discoveries of metallurgy, medicine, industry, and domestic 
economy. It has to do with alchemy, which pretended to enrich its adepts 
by teaching them to manufacture gold and silver, to shield them from dis- 
eases by the preparation of the panacea, and finally to obtain for them 
perfect felicity by identifying them with the soul of the world and the uni- 
versal spirit.” 

The practice, even in a crude way, of what are now called 
chemical industries must have accustomed the workers in these 
handicrafts to many striking transmutations, and suggested 
such questions as these : Do all things change? Are there limits 
to the changes we can effect? Can we, by seeking, discover the 
order and the method of these transformations? 

The answers given by the Greek philosoi)hers, about 500 b.c., 
to such inquiries were somewhat as follows. All things are 
formed of four elements; earth, air, fire, water. As experience 
shows that these elements are changeable, they must bo formed 
of things less mutable than themselves. These less mutal)le 
things are indivisible, indestructible atoms. All material 
changes are changes in the combinations, separations, and 
positions of atoms. Atoms differ in size, weiglit, and shape. 
Round atoms, such as those of fire and those of the soul, move 
more freely than atoms of other shapes. The resistance which 
every atom offers to penetration by other atoms causes oscilla- 
tory movements which are communicated from atom to atom. 
The actual physical world is an assemblage of combinations of 
atoms; this assemblage is orderly, it is not many things (ttoA^A^), 
but a harmony {Koo-fj-os). As atoms arc indestructible, the 
total number of them is always the same; there is no destruction, 
as there is no creation of matter. Like atoms are drawn to 
like; for instance, some of the atoms which compose bread, 
water, and other kinds of food are identical with some of those 
whereof blood, muscles, and tissues are formed; lienee our 
bodies are nourished by bread, water, and other foods. 


^ Paris, Georges Steinheil, 1885. 
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The answer given by the early Greek philosophers to the 
questions suggested by observation and experience of the 
changes of material things was a comprehensive theory of these 
changes. But, although comprehensive, the theory was not 
applicable directly and specifically to particular instances of 
transformations, so as to enable the likenesses between thes^to 
be measured, and the constant relations between them to be 
stated in quantitative expressions. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that the theory could not be applied to special 
cases of transformations until these had been examined quanti- 
tatively, and the relations between them expressed numerically. 
It is often asserted that the atomic theory of the Greek philo- 
sophers was purely speculative, that it rested on no foundation 
of observed or experimentally determined facts. Hoefer ^ has 
done well to remind us that there were in ancient Greece work- 
shops of smiths, metallurgists, painters, and the like; and that 
some of the authors of the atomic theory were initiated into the 
mcred art of Egypt, w^hich was nothing else than experimental 
chemistry, hidden from the vulgar under signs and symbols. 
We should remember also that only fragments of the writings 
of the founders of the atomic theory have come to us, em- 
bedded in less ancient books. It is at least’ possible that those 
who framed the Greek form of the atomic theory had a wider 
acquaintance with chemical facts than we are inclined, at first 
sight, to allow. What is left to us of Greek sculpture testifies 
that many Greeks were extraordinarily close observers of 
nature, and unsurpassable in their power of describing the facts 
which they observed. It is certainly true that when the Greek 
theory was revived, after more than two thousand years, and 
was made immediately applicable to facts established by quan- 
titative experiments, that theory became the most fruitful 
•conception which has yet been brought into chemistry. 

^qt is in the first centuries of the Christian era that we find the traces of 
a science that appears to be new, although it is really very old. In the Greek 
manuscripts which we shall consider it is called the sacred science ... or 
the divine and sacred art. That sacred science or divine art, which had no 
particular name throughout antiquity, was chemistry.” ^ 

^ Histoire de la Chimie (vol. i, p. 103), par Ferdinand Hoefer. [2d ed., Paris, 
1866; Firmin Hidot Frtos, Fils et Cie.] 

2 Hoefer, vol. 1, p. 225. 
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In the early centuries of the Christian era life was more 
sombre and less harmonious than in the days of the Greeks. 
Fearless delight in living was being exchanged for a brooding 
sense of mystery; miracle and magic were taking the place of 
intellectual speculation. 

, Working in metals and other processes, wherein specific sub- 
stances seemed to go out of existence and others to be created in 
their places, began to be looked on as encroachments on the 
powers of the Creator, as dangerous wanderings from the or- 
dered paths whereby alone legitimate knowledge could be 
gained. But such processes were fascinating; they were fas- 
cinating to the speculative intellect, and attractive to the 
practical instincts of men, because they might lead to methods 
for changing the inferior metals into gold, that is to say, to 
methods for gaining power and pleasure. In these centuries 
there was a considerable amount of knowledge of chemical 
manufactures; but the receipts for conducting these manu- 
factures which have come to us are constantly mixed with 
directions for performing magical processes. Expiring pagan- 
ism collected weapons from all armouries; to those which it 
drew from the mystical doctrines of Egypt, where the sacred art 
had long been practised, the Christian apologists opposed the 
weapon of their own mysticism. Hence sprung a strange and 
hybrid crop of doctrines. Berthelot {1. c., p. 2) says that 
alchemy rested partly on the industrial processes of the ancient 
Egyptians, partly on the speculative theories of the Greek 
philosophers, and partly on the mystical reveries of the Gnostics 
and the Alexandrians. 

A theory of the world was gradually developed on the 
fundamental conception of the unity of all things. Beneath 
the changes which seem to occur everywhere and in everything, 
there must be, it was said, some unchanging and unchangeable 
essence. A hidden thread of unity must run through all phe- 
nomena. To find that unchangeable essence, to discover that 
secret binding unity, became the quest of alchemy,^ the art 
which rested on the conception of the one and the all. If the one 


^ I do not propose to discuss the origin of the names chemistry and alchemy. 
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thing was found, the method of its discovery was to be kept 
hidden; partly because of the punishment which is always in- 
flicted by men on those who eat of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, partly because of the dread of the divine anger. ^^^\Tiat 
men write,’' says an ancient MS., “of that are the divinities 
jealous.” (Quoted by Berthelot, Z. c., p. 25.) 

Most of the changes we notice, or are able to produce, were 
regarded by the alchemists as superficial, as changes in the 
outer coverings of an all-pervading reality : beneath the wrap- 
pings which are put off and on, there exists, they said, an 
essence which abides and is unchangeable. Water, air, earth, 
and fire were regarded by many alchemists as the most firmly 
clinging vestments of this unchangeable essence; cold, heat, 
moistness, dryness, and the like, were classed among the more 
easily removed coverings of the essence. Stephanus of Alex- 
andria (about 620 a.d.) said:^ 

^‘It is necessary to deprive matter of its qualities in order to draw out 
its soul. . . . Copper is like a man; it has a soul and a body; . . the soul 
is the most subtile part, . . . that is to say, the tinctorial spirit. The body 
is the ponderable, material, terrestrial thing, endowed with a shadow’. . . . 
After a series of smtable treatments copper becomes without shado-w and 
better than gold.” 

Stephanus says, that to drive away the shadow from matter, 
substances must be destroyed, put to death, and then raised 
in their proper, pure, and immaculate nature. “The ele- 
ments,” he tells us, “grow and are transmuted, because it is 
their qualities, not their substances, which are contrary.” The 
same Neo-Platonist says that if copper is to receive the power 
of colouring other substances, such as glass and enamels, it 
must first be itself destroyed by dissolution. We have here an 
example of .the connexion between the industrial processes 
used by the alchemists and their general theory of the changes 
of matter; the theory gave a ground for the industry, and the 
industry confirmed the theory. 

The sentence quoted, 

“It is necessary to deprive matter of its qualities in order to draw out its 
soul,” 

1 Quoted by Berthelot {t c., pp. 276, 277), from a MS. in Greek, in the Bib- 
liothhque Nationale at Paris. 
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contains the whole theory of alchemy. Substances were 
thought of as things distinct from their qualities; as things 
whose real nature was concealed by their envelopes and did not 
become apparent until these envelopes, which were the qualities 
of the substances, had been destroyed. The alchemists taught — 
it would probably be more correct to say, were inclined to 
teach — that all substances are formed of the same fundamental 
entity, but it is easier to remove the particular qualities of 
some substances than those of others. 

“There abides in nature a certain form of matter which, being discovered 
and brought by art to perfection, converts to itself, proportionally, all imper- 
fect bodies that it touches.” 

What Berthelot says of this doctrine is true : 

“It rested on the indisputable appearance of an indefinite cycle of trans- 
formations, reproducing themselves in chemical operations, without cither 
beginning or end.” (L. c., p. 283.) 

The alchemical conception of different substances as forms of 
the one thing, that is, portions of the same entity concealed in 
different wrappings, prevailed throughout the Middle Ages, and 
did not wholly disappear until towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. That the language which grew out of alchemical ways 
of thinking has not yet been altogether abandoned, is shown by 
phrases which sometimes occur in the text-books and examina- 
tion-papers of to-day; such phrases, for instance, as these: 
iron exists in nature in the form of hematite; explain the tendency 
of nitrogen to pass into the form of nitrates; water and hydrogen 
peroxide Tooth contain the elements hydrogen and oxygen. Such 
names as aqua fortis, aqua regia, and strong waters (used in the 
British Customs Tariff), are remnants of the time when the 
properties of a substance were thought of as clothes which could 
be put off and on, or exchanged for others, without destroying 
the essential nature of the substance. 

There are expressions now in common use which must be 
survivals, I suppose, of the alchemical way of assigning moral 
virtues and vices to material things. We speak alchemically, 
not scientifically, when we say: copper is a good conductor of 
electricity, sulphur conducts heat Toadly, gases obey the gaseous 
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law8, these events are governed by such or such a law, or hydro- 
gen is a nearly perfect gas. About two hundred and fifty years 
ago Boyle said (in his Reflections upon the Hypothesis of Alcali 
and Acidum): 

Those hypotheses do not a little hinder the progress of humane knowl- 
edge, that introduce morals and politicks into the explications of corporeal 
nature, where all things are indeed transacted according to laws mechanical.’’ 

The conception of the unity of material things has never dis- 
appeared from chemical science; it has been revived in our own 
times, and the experimental basis of it has been strengthened. 

As knowledge of chemical processes advanced, and especially 
as chemical industries increased, it became necessary to classify 
the many and diverse substances that w^ere discovered. The 
general theory that all substances were forms of the one thing 
which was more completely hidden by the qualities of some sub- 
stances than by those of others, was made directly applicable 
to specific cases by supposing that like substances contained 
certain common principles. The properties peculiar to specified 
substances were regarded as crusts which could be removed 
without much difficulty; as houses which must be destroyed 
if the vivifying spirit that dwelt therein were to go free. To 
remove these incrustations, which were thought of as accidental 
and belonging only to individuals, was to take the first step 
towards the attainment of the underlying unity. When sub- 
stances had been stripped of their peculiar properties there were 
still differences between them; but it was possible to sort them 
into classes, putting together those which were broadly alike, 
and separating those which were distinctly unlike. Like sub- 
stances were supposed by the alchemical theory to resemble one 
another because they contained one, or more than one common 
principle. The goal was attained when the principles common 
to many substances had been removed; then at last appeared 
the one thing which contained in itself, and itself was, the 
essential principle of all imperfect things, the heavenly rain, the 
water of paradise, the virgin and blessed water, the old dragon, 
the carbuncle of the sun. By obtaining a mastery over the 
principles of things a man was able to accomplish many minor 
transformations; but to be master of the Stone of Wisdom — 
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which was youthful and ancient, weak and strong, life and 
death, visible and invisible, hard and soft, most high and most 
low, light and heavy” — ^was to have the power of performing all 
transmutations. The alchemical theory thought of a substance 
as having a threefold nature; some portion of the universal 
essence, this essential thing with a covering of principles, and 
these with an outer wrapping of specific properties. A sub- 
stance was pictured to himself by the alchemist as formed 
mediately from the universal essence, and immediately from 
principles, which were sometimes called elements. Certain 
alchemists seem to have regarded these principles, or elements, 
as themselves derived from more pure, less compounded, ele- 
ments. This conception of the threefold nature of substances is 
found running through many alchemical writings. The English 
adept, Thomas Vaughan (who wrote in the middle of the 
seventeenth century under the name Eugenius Philalethes), 
translating from ^Hhe oracle of magick, the great and solemn 
Agrippa,” says: 

“There are then four Elements, without the perfect knowledge of which 
we can effect nothing in Magick. Now each of them is threefold — of the 
first order are the pure Elements, which are neither compounded, nor changed, 
nor admit of mixtion, but are incorruptible, and not of which but through 
which the vertues of all naturall things are brought forth into act. No 
man is able to declare all their vertue because they can do all things upon 
all things. ... Of the second order are elements that are compounded, 
changeable, and impure, yet such as may by art be reduced to their pure 
simplicity, whose vertue, when they are thus reduced to their pure simplicity, 
doth above all things perfect all occult and common operations of Nature, 
and these are the foundations of the whole naturall Magick. Of the third 
order are those elements which originally, and of themselves are not ele- 
ments, but are twice compounded, various, and changeable one into the 
other. They are the infallible medium, and therefore arc called the middle 
nature, or Soul of the middle nature. ... In them is . . . the perfection 
of every effect in what thing soever, whether naturall, cailestiall, or super- 
coelestial; .... for from these, through them, proceed the bindings, loosings, 
and transmutations of all things. . . . Whosoever shall know how to reduce 
those of one order into those of another, impure into pure, compounded 
into simple, and shall know how to understand distinctly the nature,’ vertuCj 
and power of them in number, degrees, and order, without dividing the 
substance, he shall easily attain to the knowledge and perfect operation oi 
all naturall things, and coelestiall secrets.” 


The alchemical principles, or elements, “ of a middle nature,” 
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sometimes named salt, sulphur, and mercury, sometimes ar- 
senic, sulphur, and mercury, were not thought of as substances, 
in the modern connotation of that word; at any rate, they were 
not so thought of in the earlier periods of alchemy. They were 
qualities, not qualities of individual substances, but of classes 
of substances, and they could be detached from the substances 
wiiich were the vehicles of their exhibition. I think we may 
perhaps best translate the alchemical expressions 'principles of 
a middle nature, and elements of a middle nature, by the term 
class-marks, 

‘^The life of metals,” said Paracelsus, “is a secret fatness; of salts, the 
spirit of aqy/i fortis; of pearls, their splendour; of marcasites and antimony, 
a tingeing metalline spirit; of arsenics, a mineral and coagulated poison.” 

The alchemists taught that what nature did slowly in her 
own way men might do more quickly in their workshops. 
Gradually and without haste, nature removed the particular 
qualities of some substances; the products of these natural 
changes were sometimes identical, although the substances 
wherewith the processes began had been very different. In 
Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, when Surly, who is not to be cozened 
into accepting Subtle^s tricks as genuine, is arguing with Subtle 
aboL.t the transmutation of metals, we read: 

Subtle. No egg but differs from a chicken more 
Than metals in themselves. 

Surly. That cannot be. 

The egg’s ordained by nature to that end 
And is a chicken in potentia. 

Subtle- The same we say of lead and other metals, 

Which would be gold if they had time. 

. . . for ’twere absurd 

To think that nature in the earth bred gold 
Perfect in the instant; something went before. 

There must be remote matter. 

The final step to perfection, the tearing away the principles, or 
elements (the general qualities), of similar or even apparently 
identical substances, was to be accomplished by the art of man. 
As the particular qualities of some substances could be re- 
moved more easily than those of others, and as the principles, 
or elements, of some classes of substances could be taken away 
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more readily than the principles of other substances, the first 
aim of the alchemist in seeking to gain the essence was to find 
the most suitable substance wherewith to begin the series of 
operations which might culminate in the great transmutation. 
Hence the strange ingredients that were thrown into the fur- 
nace, for the perfecting of the Stone. In The Alchemist Surly 
flouts Subtle, and scornfully flings in his face 

Your stone, your medicine, and your chrysosperme, 

Your sal, your sulphur, and your mercury. 

Your oil of height, your tree of life, your blood, 

Your marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia. 

And then your red man and your white woman. 

Hair o’ the head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds, and clay, 

Powder of bones, scaldings of iron, glass. 

And worlds of other strange ingredients 
Would burst a man to name. 

The things that are formed by the action of fire on many ordinary 
substances seem to be simpler than the original substances; 
hence the constant use of the furnace and the alembic by the 
alchemists for driving out both the particular and the general 
properties of substances, and thereby, as they thought, reducing 
substances to their primal, simple essence. 

At a later time, a principle, or an element, was regarded, 
sometimes as a general quality of a class of substances, some- 
times as a condition or state of many substances, sometimes as 
the process of passing into a certain state or condition, and 
sometimes as a particular substance. Take the word loater^ for 
instance. Berthelot (Z. c., p. 268) points out that in alchemical 
writings this word meant: (i) the hypothetical element whose 
union with bodies caused them to become liquid, or (ii) a par- 
ticular liquid or liquefiable substance such as water or a fusible 
metal, or (ni) the state or condition of liquefied substances, or 
(iv) the act of liquefaction in general.^ These modifications of 
the conception of principle, or element, brought new difficulties. 


^ Berthelot {1. c., p. 267) says, truly, that even in the nineteenth century the word 
■fire has been employed to mean the supposed imponderable element of fire (caloric), 
or the matter of a burning body (“ do not touch the fire ”), or the actual state 
of a body undergoing combustion (“ the house seemed to be on fire ”), or the 
act of combustion (“setting on fire,” “to put out the fire”). 
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In the seventeenth century we find many students of natural 
changes protesting against the vague, var^dng, and elusive 
meanings of such expressions as the mercurial principle, the 
principle of -fixed sulphur, and the like. Kunckel (1630-1702) 
cries out in despair: 

old man that I am, occupied with chemistry for sixty years, have not 
yet been able to discover what is their Sulfur fixum, and how it forms a 
definite part of metals.” ^ 

Kunckel complained bitterly of the alchemists^ habit of giving 
different names and different properties to the same substance. 

'^The ancients,” he says, '^were not agreed about the kinds of sulphur. 
The sulphur of one is not the sulphur of another, to the great injury of science. 
To that one replies that every one is perfectly free to baptize his infant as 
he pleases. Granted. You may, if you like, call an ass an ox, but you wiE 
never make any one believe that your ox is an ass.” ^ 

Boyle, referring to the vague, loose, cumbrous writers on 
chemistry of his time, exclaims in The Sceptical Chymist (pub- 
lished 1678-9) : 

“If judicious men, skilled in chymical affairs, shall once agree to write 
clearly and plainly of them, and thereby keep men from being stunned, as 
it were, or imposed upon by dark and empty w^ords; it is to be hoped, that 
these [other] men finding, that they can no longer wTite impertinently and 
absurdly, without being laughed at for doing so, will be reduced either to 
write nothing, or books, that may teach us something, and not rob men, 
as formerly, of invaluable time; and so ceasing to trouble the world with 
riddles or impertinencies, we shall either by their books receive an advantage, 
or by their silence escape an inconvenience.” ^ 

A great reduction in the number of principles was effected in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century by the invention of 
the one, comprehensive principle of phlogiston. Before giving 
a sketch of the phlogistic theory, and mentioning some of the 
effects thereof on the progress of chemistry, I wish to ask the 
reader’s attention to the views on the principles, or elements, of 
the alchemists, enunciated by Boyle, a man of singularly clear 
and penetrative intellect. The Honourable Robert Boyle, son 
of the Earl of Cork, was born in 1626 (the year in which Bacon 


^ Quoted by Hoefer, 1. c., vol. ii. p. 198. 

UUd. 

. 3 The orthodox view in Boyle’s time was that all substances are made of a 
sulphurous, a saline, and a mercurial part — these being the three active prin- 
ciples — with more or less of some, or aU, of the five things (sometimes called 
principles), salt, spirit, oil, phlegm (which included water), and earth. 
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died), and died in 1691. (The treatise by Stahl, which developed 
the theory of phlogiston, was not published until 1717.) The 
alchemists (or, as Boyle called them, the viilgar Peripateticks, 
and vulgar Spagyrists) regarded fire as the great simplifying 
agent; by repeated heatings, sublimations, cohobations, and 
calcinations, the true, inner kernel, they said, would at last be 
revealed. Boyle combated this opinion. He showed that the 
effects of fire on the same substance differ according to the con- 
ditions. In The Sceptical Chymist ^ he says that when guiacum 
is heated in an open fire it yields ashes and soot, but when heated 
in a retort it gives oil, spirit, vinegar, water, and charcoal. Of 
the effects of heating common brimstone, he says: 

Exposed to a moderate fire in subliming pots, it rises all into dry, and 
almost tasteless, flowers; whereas being exposed to a nailed fire, it affords 
store of a saline and fretting liquor.’^ The general effect of fire was described 
by Boyle (L c.) in these words : '^The fire, even when it divides a body 
into substances of divers consistencies, does not most commonly analyze 
it into hypostatical principles, but only disposes its parts into new textures, 
and thereby produces concretes of a new indeed, but yet of a compound 
nature/^ 

He noticed that the effect of strongly heating some substances 
was to produce others which weighed more than the original 
substances; and he supposed that this was due to the com- 
bination of the matter of fire with the substances which were 
calcined. In Neiv Experiments to make Fife and Flame stable 
and ponderable, Boyle commends to the study of philosophers 
this "subtil fluid,” which is "able to pierce into the compact 
and solid bodies of metals” (he had heated weighed quantities 
of tin, lead, and other metals), and "can add something to 
them that has no despicable weight upon the balance, and is 
able for a considerable time, to continue fixed in the fire.” 
The vidgar Spagyrists often mixed the substances, which were 
to be broken up by heating, with other things, before subjecting 
them to the action of fire; on this Boyle makes the pregnant 
remark: 

“Whenever any menstruum or other additament is employed, together 
with the fire, to obtain a sulphur* or a salt from a body, we may well take 


1 Published 1678-9; with the sub-title, “ Ghymico^phijaical Doubts and Para- 
doxes touching the experiments whereby vulgar Spagyrists are wont to endeavour to 
evince their Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, to he the true principles of thingaP 
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the freedom to examine, whether or no the menstruum do barely help to 
separate the principle obtained by it, or whether there intervene not a coalition 
of the parts of the body wrought upon with those of the menstruum, whereby 
the produced concrete may be judged to result from the union of both/' 
Hence, he says, “It is not so sure that every seemingly similar or distinct 
substance that is separated from a body by the help of the fire, was pre- 
existent in it, as a principle or element of it/’ ^ 

Boyle thought that there may be very good openers of com- 
pound bodies^' besides fire; he says he has seen experiments 
which argue strongly that there may be ways of dealing with 
compound bodies which leave them more unlocked than a 
wary naturalist would easily believe.” 

Many of Boyle^s remarks on experiments, explanations of 
natural occurences, and theories, are very admirable. How 
good it would be, if wary naturalists always acted in the spirit 
of what Boyle says in Some considerations touching experimental 
essays in general : 

“That then, that I wish for, as to systems, is this, that men in the first 
place, would forbear to establish any theory, till they have consulted with 
... a considerable number of experiments, in proportion to the compre- 
hensiveness of the theory to be erected on them. And, in the next place, 
I would have such kind of superstructures looked upon only as temporary 
ones; which though they may be preferred before many others, as being 
the least imperfect, or, if you please, the best in their kind that we yet have, 
yet are they not entirely to be acquiesced in, as absolutely perfect, or uncapable 
of improving alterations.” 

Boyle had no great opinion of the methods of the chemists of 
his time. 

“Methinks the Chymists, in their searches after truth, are not unlike the 
navigators of Solomon’s Tarshish fleet, Tvho brought home from their long 
and tedious voyages, not only gold, and silver, and ivory, but apes and pea- 
cocks too: for so the writings of several (for I say not, all) of your hermetick 
philosophers present us, together with divers substantial and noble experi- 
ments, theories, which either like peacocks feathers make a great show, 
but are neither solid nor useful; or else like apes, if they have some appearance 
of being rational, are blemished with some absurdity or other, that, when 
they are attentively considered, make them appear ridiculous.” ^ 

What could be more just than the following remarks (in Con^ 
siderations touching experimental essays in general ) : 

“I consider then, that generally speaking, to render a reason of an effect 
or phenomenon, is to deduce it from something else in nature more known 
than itself; and that consequently there may be divers kinds of degrees 

^Sceptical Chymist. ^Ihid. 
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of explication of the same thing.'’ He praises “those heroick wits that d( 
so much as plausibly perform something,” in trying to deduce “the chief es 
modes or qualities of matter, from the more primitive and catholick affec 
tions of matter, namely, bulk, shape, and motion.” “ But,” he adds, “I thinl 
too, we are not to despise all those accounts of particular effects, whicl 
are . . . deduced . . . from the familiar, though not so universal, qualitiei 
of things, as cold, heat, weight, hardness, and the like.” “It ought to b< 
esteemed much less disgraceful,” he says, “to quit an error for a truth thai 
to be guilty of the vanity and perverseness of believing a thing still, becaus( 
we once believed it. And certainly, till a man is sure he is infallible, it ii 
not fit for him to be unalterable.” 

I suppose there was no opinion regarding external nature 
thought by Boyle’s contemporaries to be more just and well- 
grounded than that which assigned to each substance a con- 
dition, or mode of existence, natural to that substance, and re- 
garded any departure from that condition as caused by some 
violent, or non-natural means. It would not, I think, be toe 
much to say that large theories of morality, and many rules 
of conduct, have been founded, and are still founded on this 
supposition. By going strongly against this view, and show- 
ing the crudity of it, both by experiments and reasoning, Boyle 
proved himself far in advance of the naturalists of his time 

In A Paradox of the natural and 'preternatural state of Bodies 
especially of the Air, Boyle says : 

“I know, that not only in living, but even in inanimate bodies, of whicl: 
alone I here discourse, men have universally admitted the famous distinctior 
between the natural and preternatural, or violent state of bodies, and do daily 
without the least scruple, found upon it hypotheses and ratiocinations 
as if it were most certain, that what they call nature, had purposely framed 
bodies in such a determinate state, and were always watchful, that the^ 
should not by any external violence be put out of it. But notwithstanding 
so general a consent of men in this point, I confess, I cannot yet be satisfied 
about it in the sense wherein it is wont to be taken. It is not, that I believe 
that there is no sense, in which, or in the account upon which, a body maj 
be said to be in its natural state; but that I think the common distinctior 
of a natural and violent state of bodies has not been clearly explained, and 
considerately settled, and both is not well grounded, and is oftentimes il 
applied. For, when I consider, that whatever state a body be put into 
or kept in, it obtains or retains that state, assenting to the catholick lawf 
of nature, I cannot think it fit to deny, that in this sense the body proposec 
is in a natural state; but then, upon the same ground it will be hard tc 
deny, but that those bodies, which are said to be in a violent state, maj 
also be in a natural one, since the violence they are presumed to suffer frorr 
outward agents, is likewise exercised no otherwise than according to the estab- 
lished laws of universal nature.” 
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The views held by Boyle regarding elements, principles, and 
qualities may be gathered from the following quotations from 
The Sceptical Chymist and Essays concerning the unsuccessfulness 
of Experiments, He analyses carefully the methods for dis- 
tinguishing a definite substance, such as water, from admixtures 
of it with other bodies; he shows that the tests of insipidity, 
w^'ant of odour, and fluidity are not delicate enough to dis- 
tinguish, always, one kind of w-ater from another. Even if one 
had portions of matter,^’ such that they could not be changed 
by Are, ^^nor the usual agents employed by chymists,'’ “it 
would not necessarily follow that such permanent bodies w^ere 
elementary.’’ He notices the changes that lead undergoes by 
the action of fire and other agents (it may be opaque, trans- 
parent, malleable, brittle, etc.); and he remarks that to dis- 
tinguish what substances are really elementary “is not so easy 
as chymists and others have hitherto imagined.” Boyle was 
careful to point out that the same name was often given to many 
things which are really different; very different substances, 
for instance, w^ere sold under the name antimony. He noticed 
the existence of silver in some lead ores, but not in others; and 
he said that different specimens of what was called lead might 
behave very differently in experiments. 

^‘Some mineral bodies, which pass without dispute for minerals of such 
and such a precise nature, may have lurking in them minerals of quite other 
nature, which may manifest themselves in some particular experiments 
(wherein they meet with proportionate agents or patients) though not in 
others.” 

He remarks that people are ready to assign small differences 
between things which are alike “to any other cause rather than 
the unsuspected difference of the materials employed about 
them.” In making the same preparation, sufficient care w^as not 
always taken, Boyle said, to have the conditions identical; 
the “menstruum” used might not be so “highly rectified, cr 
otherwise as exquisitely depurated” in one case as in another. 

“I . . . must not look upon any body as a true principle or element, 
but as yet compounded, which is not perfectly homogeneous, but is further 
resoluble into any number of distinct substances, how small soever.” 

. . . mean by elements, as those chymists that speak plainest do by their 
principles, certain primitive and simple, or perfectly unmingled bodies; 
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which not being made of any other bodies, or of one anotlier, are the ii 
gradients of which all those called perfectly niixt bodies are iininedkte] 
compounded, and into which they are ultimately resolved: now whetln 
there be any one such body to be constantly met with in all, and each, ( 
those that are said to be elemented l)odies, is the thing I now (pu'st.ion.’’ 

Concerning the usefulness of elements or and tli 

ways wherein they should bo used, Boyle makes tlic iollowin 
most admirable remarks : 

''The main thing that has recommended the chymieal priiua'ph's to moi 
discerning men, seems to he, that by the h(‘lp of a, ft‘w simpk^ ingredient 
. . . associated in dilYering proportions, all mixt i>odi(‘s may be compoiindct 
and so men may accpiaint thcmiselves wit h t ht‘ nat ur(\s of a mult it ude of bodie 
by first knowing the natures l)ut of a few.’’ “It is now tinu*, to eonsid( 
not of how many Elements it is possible that untune may compound mb 
bodies, but (at least, as far as the ordinary Exptahnents of (’hymists wi 
infonn ns) of how many she doth make tluan uj).” 

With regard to quaMlici^^ the following (luotation froi 
SuspicAons about some Mddeu qualities in the Air is ck^ar an 
suggestive : 

'' And as by air I understand not (as the IkTipaU^thdcsarc! wont to do) amei 
elmentary body; so when I speak of the. (pialities of t h(^ air, 1 would not I 
thought to mean such naked and abstract, beings (as the st^hools oft cm tell i 
of), but such as they call cpuilitks in amrrrtr, nuttu^ly, eorpuselc^s cmduc 
with qualities, or capable of producing Uuau in the subjea'ts th(‘y invader an 
abound in.” 

Boyle was most plainly endeavouring t.o distingnisli tli 
qualities from the compositions of sul)stanc(‘s; ha was ftHdin 
his way towards a more satisfa(d.ory and simpler medhod c 
stating what he meant by (lualities and comi)osition tlian 
given either by the four elements of the rubjar IbTipaieHcks c 
the three principles of the vvh/ar Aipagyrisfs. How far h(‘. sa' 
into the real relations of natural phenomeiui is (‘vident froi 
many of his writings, notably from the following (in The iSce] 
tical Chymist) : 

“I am apt to think, that men will never bc^ ablci to explain th<» phenomei 
of nature, while they endeavour to deduce them only from (hc% presc^aee ar 
proportions of such or such material ingrcdientH, and eoMsider such iugrcH 
ents or elements as bodies in a state of rest; whereas iruh^tsl t lu' greatest pa 
of the affections of matter seems to dcipend upon thc^ motion and the ch); 
trivance of the small parts of bodies. For it is by motion, that, ontt part < 
matter acts upon another; and it is for the most part, the texture of the bod; 
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upon which the moving parts strike, that modifies the notion or impression, 
and concurs with it to the production of those effects which make up the 
chief part of the naturalist^s theme.” 

In the thiee or five elements of the vulgar Spagyrists of his 
time, Boyle found the same faults as those which Lavoisier, 
about a hundred years later, found in the principle of phlogiston : 
they were always changing; there was no getting a firm hold of 
them; the differences which they indicated between substances 
were based on the most trivial properties; and they were neither 
helps towards comprehending facts nor guides in the discovery 
of facts. Boyle did not deny the usefulness of principles as 
helps towards bringing into one point of view material changes 
which are really similar; but, before using these aids, he in- 
sisted on analyzing, experimentally and rationally, the actual 
processes of change. One of his main objects was to state ob- 
served facts without using the distorting language of the al- 
chemical principles, essences, and elements. He knew that a 
vague and grandiose language acts like a magic mirror wherein 
one sees what one has been persuaded ought to be seen. In his 
Essays concerning the unsuccessfulness of Experiments he says: 

“I remember Mr. R. the justly famous maker of dioptical glasses, for mer- 
riment telling one that came to look upon a great tube of his of thiry foot 
long, that he saw through it in a mill six miles off a great spider in the midst 
of her web; the credulous man, though at first he said he discerned no such 
thing, at length confessed he saw it very plainly, and wondered he had dis- 
covered her no sooner.” 

Boyle insisted on accuracy and on quantitative experiments 
in chemistry; he showed the complexity of chemical occurences; 
he exposed not only the inaccurate experiments, but also the 
loose reasoning that were the vogue in chemistry in his day; he 
made constant use of common sense, but common sense made 
accurate and imaginative; he exercised a cautious scepticism; 
he refused to trust the results of single experiments; while he 
recognized the many sources of error in questioning nature, he 
had a well-grounded faith in the experimental method of in- 
quiry; when he obtained different results under what seemed 
the same conditions, he attributed these differences to small 
variations in the conditions which he had overlooked, and he 
set himself to discover these variations and to remove them; 
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his was a large view of nature, and he recognized the intf 
dependence of events which to a superficial observer sceiui 
unconnected; and he took for granted the great iuiportanco 
mankind of correct experiments and accurate reasoning ( 
natural events. Of the great names that arc wi-itten in t 
illustrious roll of English men of science, there arc few great 
than Robert Boyle. 

The orthodox alchemist of the seventeenth century used t 
words element and jyrinci'ple in a loose and elusive manm 
sometimes as exchangeable terms, sometimes with differei 
but undefined, meanings; and he asserted that tluu-c exists o 
fundamental principle (or element) which can be separat 
from “imperfect bodies,” in all of which it is hidden, and c 
“by art be brought to perfection.” Boyle, on the other haii 
used the two words elements and principles as synonymous; 
meaning definite substances, each having ])rop(Ml.i('s that d 
tinguish it from all others, which b(dng thcmis(dv('s “jx^rfec.l 
unmingled,” that is, not made of any other bodies, can “ 
brought to afford” (to use his own cautious plirase) sul)stan( 
different from themselves, by being “imnuuliately compouiuka 
with other elements, and into winch all “inixt bodices ar(\ 
timately resolved.” As regards the ('xistcmcc'. of one “pur 
element in all less pure substances, Boyle rt'markcul, “ wlu'tl 
there be any one such body” (that is, any om^ eleimmt, 
defined by him), “to be constantly met with in all, and each, 
those, that are said to be elemented bodies, is the thing 1 ni 
question.” 

About forty years after the appearance of 7' he See.pti 
Chymist, Stahl published his work,' wherein was elaborated I 
theory of phlogiston, a theory which reduced tlx' numlxu- of t 
alchemical principles, and for a time helped to simplify both I 
ideas and the language of chemistry. The. principle of phlogisi 
was, however, an alchemical invention: looking back, we n 
see that compared with the lucid and clarifying conceptions 
Boyle regarding elements, it w'as confused, confusing, and 

' ZufdUige Oedanhen urul nfitzliche liedenken iiher (ten von (ten ftttgennni 

Sulphure, %nd zwar sovjohl don geyneinen verbrennlictten odcr fiucMigenr (iln un 
hrennlichen oder fixen. Hallo, 1717 . 
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tarcling. But the theory was in keeping with the spirit of the 
time; while maintaining the ideas that had prevailed for many 
centuries, it simplified these ideas and made them directly 
applicable to a class of changes that had always been peculiarly 
fascinating to chemists, the changes which occur when sub- 
stances are heated. As inquiry advanced, and new facts were 
discovered, for about sixty years the theory of phlogiston 
proved itself sufficiently elastic to cover most of the new facts, 
and with a little stretching, to give an explanation of them * 
which did not demand the use of terms and ideas that were 
unfamiliar and, therefore, unwelcome. 

More than one observer in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries said that the calcination of metals was accompanied 
by the union of an aeriform substance with the metals; one at 
least, Paul de Canotanto, said that calcination was the de- 
struction of the igneous principle.^ Stahl (1660-1734) adopted 
the second opinion, and on that basis developed a theory of 
combustion, which became at a later time a theory oi chemicj-x 
reactions. In his Chymia rationalis et experimentalis (Leipzig, 
1729), Stahl says: 

“Die Chimie . . . ist eine Kunst, die gemischten, oder zusammen- 
gesetzten, oder zusammengehaiiffteii (aggregata) Corper, in' ihre principia 
zu zerlegen, oder aus solchen principvis zu dergleichen Corper wieder zu- 
sammen zu fligen.’^ 

These words seem very like the statements in many text- 
books of to-day concerning the purpose of chemistry. But 
everything depends on what Stahl meant by resolving mixed or 
compounded bodies into their principles; a consideration of 
his principle of combustibility will show, I think, that he used 
the term principles after the loose, changeable, alchemical 
manner. 

Stahl, 2 to some extent following Becher, whose disciple he 
professed to be, said that fire exists both in the state of com- 

^ Hoefer {Histoire, vol. i. p. 468) quotes from a MS. written by this alchemist, 
who probably lived in the fifteenth century. Of calcination he said; Calcinatio 
est metallorum incineratio, sive destructio igneitatis. 

^ In the account I give of Stahl’s phlogistic theory, I have followed Hoefer 
{HistoirBy vol. ii. pp. 397-401), and Kopp {Oeschichte der CkemUy vol. i. pp. 148— 
i93). Stahl’s Zufallige Gedanhen is very rare; most of his works are written 
in a strange jumble of Latin and German. 
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bination and in the free stated All combustible bodies ar( 
combustible because they hold in themselves the principle o 
combustibility; when a body is burnt the princi{)le of com 
bustibility escapes; in its uncombiiied condition this i)rincipl( 
is apparent to our senses, and we call it fire, or (lame; com 
bustion is the passage of combined fire into the condition of un 
combined fire. Stahl (or some of his followc'rs, according t( 
Hoefer) gave the name phlogiston to the principle of (‘.ombusti 
bility, or combined fire (/Moj/zo-rdhr- burnt, or set on fire) 
The component parts of a substance weri' finally reduced t( 
two, by the theory of phlogiston; an inflammable principL 
{phlogiston), and another principle (or (vhmumtO whicdi variec 
according to the class to which the substances bc'longeuh- Tin 
more easily burnt a substance is, the richer it is in phlogiston 
according to this theory; as charcoal, ))h()s})lu)rus, sulphur, oils 
and fats are very rich in this j)rincii)I(', tluy are most suitabL 
for communicating phlogiston to otlun- sul)stances which an 
deficient therein. The upholders of tlu^ tlu'ory said that metali 
were composed of phlogiston, and an (‘a^rtrhy matten* whicl 
varied somewhat in different individual nn'kils: the remova 
of phlogiston from a metal caused the (‘arthy matten* to b(Hiom< 
apparent; the addition of plilogiston to a calx, that is, tin 
product of burning a metal, was the revivificatioti of th(‘ metal 
The theory of phlogiston regardcul calcination as an analytica 
process, and reduction as a synthetical reaction. To the argu 
ment that, because the product of calcining a nud-al wengin 
more than the uncalcined metal, tliereforx^. thc^ nu^tul (‘anno' 
have lost something in the j)roc‘.ess, tlu^ thoroughgoing iip' 
holder of the theory had two replicas: som(‘tim(‘s h(‘ said ^^o 
course the calx weighs more than the metal, because^ phlogLstor 
tends to lighten or buoy xip a laxly which contains it, am 

^ This alcliemical mode of cxprc^Hing ct'.rtaiii factw ntill pn'.vailn, t-o the detri 
ment of accurate tliinkiug. 

2 Stahl recognized three Rubstancoa in tlio irnperfcH-t imdala; 

'' SonMen int aus den an^efilhrten alUTationihuH nudallorum zu natiren dm. 
in metallis imperfectia drc/ferki/ Huhataiitia vorhandeti mu/: (I) eitte, qima 
siiperficialia ('ohesioniR qum ot oa propter omnium prirna ahiL Hcilic(X. Huhatanth 
inflammabilia aeu (pXoytcyToy; (2) aubatantia eolorana, qme apparet in eoloratii 
horura. metallorum vilris, urul endlich; (3) aubatantia erudior, und dime mmlm- 
lick in den craasioribus motallis, Euen und Kupfer m flndcn.'' (Quoted by Hoef^ 
I a, vol. ii., p. 396, note. ) 
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therefore the body weighs more after it has lost its phlogiston 
sometimes his answer was, “loss or gain of weight is an accident, 
the essential thing is change of qualities.’’ 

• The theory of phlogiston, in its earlier development at any 
rate, was very simple; by the help of a single assumption, it 
emphasized the fundamental similarity between all processes of 
combustion. As Hoefer remarks (1. c., vol. ii. jp. 399): “S’il 
est vrai que la simplicite est le caractere distinctif de-la verite, 
jamais theorie n’aura ete aussi vrai que celle de Stahl.” La- 
voisier, in Reflexions sur le Phlogistiqne (collected edition of 
his works, Paris, 1862, vol. ii. pp. 62L-5), says that Stahl made 
two important discoveries: (1) that the calcination of metals 
is a true combustion, (2) that the property of being inflam- 
mable can be transmitted from one body to another. 

By asserting, and to some extent experimentally proving 
the existence of one principle in a vast number of different 
substances, that is to say, one property common to all these 
substances, the phlogistic theory acted as a very useful means 
for collecting, and placing in a favourable position for closer 
inspection, many substances which would probably have re- 
mained scattered and detached from one another had this 
ingathering instrument not been constructed. On the other 
hand, the readiness wherewith the phlogistic machinery was set 
in motion, and its flexibility, encouraged loose observations, 
and tended to the neglect of quantitative experiments and 
searching analyses of chemical changes. As the conception of 
definite kinds of substances, and of chemical changes as actions 
and reactions between definite substances, gained clearness and 
strength, the upholders of the phlogistic theory were forced to 
invent many subsidiary hypotheses. Each addition made the 
machinery more complicated, until at l&st it refused to work. 
This process of complication and disintegration occupied about 
sixty years. For at least a couple of generations every chemical 
fact was presented in the language of the phlogistic theory.^ 


^ Hoefer {Histoire, vol. i. p, 145), mentions that a French translator of Pliny, 
in the eighteenth century, rendered the words (referring to the marked inflam- 
mability of sulphur), “ QtLO apparet ignium vim Tnagnam etiam ei inesse,^^ by the 
phrase, “ Ce qui fait voir que le soufre contient heaucoup de pMogistique.^'* 
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And, so long as the qualities of substances were the importam 
objects of study, the language was so simple, natural, anc 
easily learnt that no more subtle mode of expression was re- 
quired. Moreover, the expression of some quantitative!] 
established facts in terms of this theory was found to be possible 
Cavendish, who was a scrupulously accurate experimenter 
and the very impersonation of the unimpassioncd, critica 
intellect, lived and died a phlogistean; and several other grea 
chemists, including Scheele, were strong upholders of tin 
theory. A man of pre-eminent genius was ncetlcd to break tin 
domination of phlogiston; Lavoisier was the man who Icc 
chemistry into a freer atmospliere. 

To give some account of the work of Priestley on matteri 
connected with combustion will be, perhaps, the best wa] 
both of illustrating the firmness of the hold which the theor] 
of phlogiston had over chemists some fifty years after its ])ro 
mulgation by Stahl, and exhibiting tlie ingemious, but futile 
plans for fitting the theory to facts, and facts to theory, wind 
could be devised by a man of quick wits and great tlexibilit] 
of mind. 

Before considering some of the work of I’ri(‘stl('y, it is ad 
visable, I think, to make a short digression into llu^ history o 
the investigations of gaseous substances pre\'ious to the tim 
of that ingenious and versatik^ man. 

That the ancients recognized the existence of aeriforn 
bodies is shown by their cmj)loyment of such terms as Kjyirituh 
flatus, halitics, aura, and emanatio nuhila. Throughout tlr 
earlier centuries of our era, references arc made by variou 
writers to the resistance of the air, the disc'ugagcmu'nt, of ac'ri 
form substances by heating other substance's, irrespirable airs 
inflammable airs, and the like. In the first quart('r of tlr 
seventeenth century a Dutch alchemist, named I)rel)b('l, pic 
tured an apparatus not unlike the pneumatic trough used b; 
Priestley. In 1727 Hales described and figured a method o 
collecting gases which was essentially the same as that use( 
thirty or forty years later by Black and by Pri('.stley. 

So far as we know, the word gas was emi)loyed first b; 
Van-Helmont. This great naturalist was born at Bmssels i: 
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1577 and died in 1644. His works were collected after his 
death by his son and published in 1648.i 

Charcoal,” said Van-Helmont, “and, in general, bodies which are not 
immediately resolved into water, necessarily disengage (when purest), spiritum 
sylvestrem. Sixty-two pounds of oak charcoal yield one pound of cinders. 
Therefore the rest, amounting to sixty-one pounds, is this spiriius sylvestris.'^ 
This spirit, hitherto unknown, which can neither be contained in vessels 
nor reduced to a visible body, I call by a new name, gas Qiunc spiritum incog- 
ni.um hactenus, novo nomine gas voco). There are bodies which enclose that 
spirit, and can be resolved almost wholly into it; therein it is as fixed or solidi- 
fied, from which state it may be driven forth, as is seen in the fermentation 
of wine, bread, etc.” 

In another place he speaks of this gas being produced in the 
fermentation of grapes, apples, honey, etc.: “Gas si multa vi 
intra cados coerceatur, vina furiosa redditJ^ Besides burning 
charcoal and fermentation, Van-Helmont mentions four other 
sources of gas sylvestre: the action of an acid on calcareous 
bodies; caverns, mines, and cellars; mineral waters; and the 
intestines during putrefaction. The expression gas sylvestre 
was used by Van-Helmont as a general term: he recognized 
various kinds of gases; a gas produced by mixing an acid with 
common salt, another by burning sulphur, and another by 
tree ling silver with aqm fortiSj etc. It is, however, not likely 
that he collected and minutely examined these gases, because 
he says that a gas cannot be imprisoned in any vessel, and that 
it dashes aside all obstacles which would prevent it from mixing 
with the surrounding air. 

The work of Boyle on the pressure of the air, culminating in 
the nearly complete description of the relation between the 
volume of air and the pressure to which the air is subjected, 
which is now known as Boyle's law, belongs rather to physics 
than to chemistry. Boyle recognized that air is a complicated 
mixture of many things; in his tract Suspicions about some 
hidden Qualities in the Air^ he says : 


^ “ Ortics medicince, id e$t initia physica inaudUa, progressus mediciTue novus 
in morhorum ultionem ad vitam longam, ederUe auctoris filio,"^ 1 have taken my 
account of Van-Helmont’s work on gases from Hoefer (Histoire, vol. ii. pp. 


135-146). 

2 Van-Helmont used this name because he thought of the new substance as 
untamable: “ Gas sylvestre sive incoercvbUe, quod in corpus cogi nonpotest visibUe.^* 
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“For [atmospherical air] is not, as many imagine, a simple and elementary 
body, but a confused aggregate of effluviums from such differing bodies, 
that, though they all agree in constituting, by their minuteness and various 
motions, one great mass of fluid matter, yet perhaps there is scarce a more 
heterogeneous body in the world.” 

Some of the experiments described l)y Boyle, especially in 
The Second continuation of physico-viechanical Experinierits and 
The General History of the Air designed and begun, show tliat he 
had prepared gases which contained the substances we now call 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen, and probably also hydrogen 
chloride, and one or more of the oxides of nitrogen, witliout 
certainly distinguishing these gases from ordinary air. Mayow 
(1645-1679) obtained an air by the action of diluted spirit of 
nitre on iron, which he tells us he could not l)elieve was really 
ordinary air. Hales (1677-1761) prepared a number of gases, 
but he did not clearly distinguish any of them from atm()si)lieric 
air; he seems to have been annoyed at the C()mi)lexity of the 
atmosphere, as he abandoned the attempt to distinguish its 
ingredients, remarking that it was a volatile Proteus and a 
^^Chaos.’^ 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, lilack isolated 
the gas now called carbon dioxide, {proved it to be a substance 
different from common air, examined its pr()[)ei*ti(^s, and made 
a quantitative study of the i)art played by this gas in the 
changes from chalk to burnt lime, and from magnesia alba to 
magnesia. 

That flame is supported by a peculiar kind of air seems to 
have been surmised in the early centuries of our era. This 
guess was strengthened by observations made during the Middle 
Ages, and the fact was gradually established tluit a c.ombustible 
body generally weighs less than tlie product of its combustion. 
A comparison of the following quotations will show how slowly 
definite knowledge was gained conccuming the cliangc's tliat 
occur during combustion; the first quotation is from (demcmt 
of Alexandria, who flourished in the end of the second and the 
early part of the third century a.d., and the second is from 
Boyle's tract entitled Suspicions about some hidden Qualities in 
the Air, published in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 

“Airs are divided into two categories: an air for the divine flame, 
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which is the soul; and a material air {aco^xariicdv Tcvevjxd)^ which is the 
nourisher of sensible fire and the basis of combustible matter {rov 
a.iG'Qr}Tov Ttvpoi Tpo<pTj KoX vTCeKKCcvfxoc yiv erai).^^ ^ 

“The difficulty we find of keeping flame and fire alive, though but for a 
little time, without air, makes me sometimes prone to suspect, that there 
may be dispersed through the rest of the atmosphere some odd substance, 
either of a solar, or some other exotic nature, on whose account the air is 
so necessary to the subsistence of flame.” 

A book was published in 1630 by Jean Rey,^ a French 
physician, who busied himself in his leisure time with physics 
and chemistry. Rey assigned the increase in weight which 
happened when tin and lead were burnt to the attachment of 
the particles of the air to the calces of the metals; he recognized 
that there was a limit to this gain in weight, that after tin or 
lead had been heated for some time no change of weight occurred. 

“ The condensed air attaches itself to the (metallic) calx, and adheres 
little by little to the smallest of its particles; thus, its weight increases from 
the beginning to the end. But when all is saturated, it can take up no 
more. Do not continue your calcination in this hope; you would lose your 
labour.” 

Boyle supposed that the increase in weight which occurs 
when a body is burnt was caused by the fixation of the particles 
of fire by the burning body. In New experiments to make Fire 
and Flame Stable and Ponderable, he says : 

“For, supposing . . . that flame may act upon some bodies as a men- 
struum, it seems no way incredible, that as almost all other menstruums, 
so flame should have some of its owm particles united with those of the 
bodies exposed to its action; and the generality of those particles being . . . 
either saline, or of some such piercing and terrestrial nature, it is no wonder, 
that being wedged into the pores, or being brought to adhere very fast to 
the little parts of the bodies exposed to their action, the accession of so 
many little bodies, that want not gravity, should, because of their multi- 
tude, be considerable upon a balance, whereon one or two, or but a few of these 
corpuscles, would have no visible effect.” Boyle was careful to add, “There 
is a large field opened for the speculative to apply this discovery to divers 
phenomena of nature and chemistry.” 

A very remarkable work was published in 1674 by John 


^ Senteviue Theodoti: quoted by Hoefer {Eistoire, vol. l p. 182, note) 

2 “ Essays de Jean Rey, docteur en medecine, sur la Recherche, de la catLse pour 
laqudle VE stain et It Plomb ay^mentent de poids quand on les calcine. Bazas, 1630. 
(A translation of Key’s Essay is published as No. 11 of the Alembic Chib Reprints,} 
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Mayow/ wherein the statement was made very clearly, and 
was supported by experiments, that the atmosphere contains 
two kinds of aerial particles; that the more active particles 
(spiritus nitro-aerus) support combustion and the respiration of 
animals, and the other particles (spiritus nitri acidi) are corro- 
sive and extinguish fire. Mayow said that the fire-nourishing 
air constituted only a part, the most active part, of the at- 
mosphere : 

“At non est existimandum pabulum igno-aercum ipsum aereni esse, sed 
tantum ejus partem magis activam.” 

This same fiery air was declared by Mayow to exist in nitre; 
for, he stated, that as a mixture of nitre and sulphur can be 
inflamed in a jar emptied of air, the particles that nourish 
flame must be supplied by the nitre. To the question. What 
comes of the particles of the fiery air during combustion? 
Mayow said he did not know, but perhaps they were changed 
into another harmful air. He compared the diaphoretic anti- 
mony produced by burning antimony by the sun’s rays, con- 
centrated by a lens, with the substance formed by the action 
of the acid of nitre on antimony. These sul)stancos, said 
Mayow, are exactly alike; there is a similar increase in wc'ight 
in both processes, and this increase is almost constant. This 
increase can scarcely be thought of, Mayow remarked, as due to 
any other cause than the fixation of the particles of nitre-air 
during calcination: 

“Quippo vix concipi potest unde augmentum illud antimonii nisi a particu- 
lis nitro-aereis igneisquo ei inter calcinandurn infixis procedat." 

Mayow opposed the view that sulphur contains a principle 
which changes it into an acid when it is burnt; he said tliat the 
acid formed by burning sulphur is the result of the laying hold 
of the particles of nitre-air by the sulphur, and that an acid is 
formed by heating sulphur with spirit of nitre wliich, in all 
respects, is like the acid formed by distilling vitriol. Mayow 
showed, experimentally, that the nitre-air in the atmosphere 
is necessary for the respiration of animals. He measured the 


^ Tractatm quinque medico-physic, i, q%iorum primus (igit de sale niiro et spiritu 
nitro-aereo; secundus de respirationCf Studio , Job. Mayow. Oxonii, 1674. 
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air left in a jar, standing over water, wherein a mouse had lived 
until the water ceased to rise in the jar, and he found that the 
original air had decreased by about one fourteenth of its volume. 
Although he thought that the elasticity (that is, resistance to 
compression) of air was due to the particles of fiery air, or 
nitre-air, in it, yet he admitted that his experiments showed that 
the air which remained when a body was burnt, or an animal 
breathed, in an enclosed volume of air, was as elastic as ordinary 
air. He could not explain this difficulty : the air which remained 
in a vessel after the particles of nitre-air had been removed by 
a burning body ought to be less elastic than common air; 
nevertheless, this residual air was not less elastic than common 
air, although something (to which the elasticity of air is due, 
according to Mayow) had been removed from the common air. 

Mayow, of course, tried to restore to air what it loses by 
combustions or respirations proceeding in it. He filled a small 
bottle with a mixture of equal parts of spirit of nitre and water, 
threw some little pieces of iron into this bottle, and inverted it 
in another vessel containing the same liquid as was in the 
bottle. He noticed a gas Qialitus) rise in the liquid and collect 
in the upper part of the bottle; he said that this gas {aura) 
could not be condensed to a hquid however much it was cooled. 
He then used oil of vitriol and water in place of spirit of nitre, 
and by acting on iron with this mixture he obtained a gas 
which, he said, was the same as that produced when spirit of 
nitre was used. To the question. Is this aeriform substance 
true air? Mayow replied that it had the same appearance and 
the same elasticity as common air, and it contracted by cold; 
but, in spite of that, he said he could scarcely believe that it was 
indeed ordinary air. 

Boyle, also, obtained a gas by acting on iron with diluted oil 
of vitriol; he called this gas ''air generated de novo/' and he 
thought it possible that particles of water, or other substances, 
might be so agitated as to merit the name air. 

At the end of the seventeenth century no definite answer 
had been given to the question. What happens when a substance 
is burnt in air? The experiments of several naturalists had 
made it very probable that particles of a particular kind of air 
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were absorbed by the burning substance; if this were so, the air 
that remained must be different from common air; but it 
should be possible to get again from the burnt substance the 
peculiar fiery air (or nitre-air, or vital air) it had absorbed, and, 
by mixing this with the air that remained unconsumed, to 
re-form common air. Chemistry had to wait about three- 
quarters of a century before this possibility was realized. The 
theory of phlogiston arose early in the eighteenth century, and 
set men on the wrong track by giving what seemed to be, and 
at the time certainly was, a simple and satisfactory descrip- 
tion of most of the qualitative facts concerning combustion. 
Until processes of burning had l)een examined more exhaus- 
tively and more rigorously, the phlogistic conception served as 
a convenient and generally applicable means of expressing facts. 
That theory, moreover, suggested new lines of investigation, 
and many very able and productive chemists adopted it as a 
guide. It was the attempt to find an interpretation of facts 
brought to light by ardent jfiilogisteans that led to the abandon- 
ment of the theory of phlogiston. 

I have already given some account of that theory. That we 
may realize how pliable the theory was in tlie hands of a man 
of nimble mind and restless curiosity, and how cmtii-ely it could 
dominate the chemical conceptions of a man of keem intellect, 
let us consider some of the work of Priestley on subjects con- 
nected with combustion. 

Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) was the first experimenter to 
prepare many different gaseous substances; his experiments, 
which were numerous and varied, showed that some of these 
substances contained airs, or gases, different from common air 
and from one another. But, so far as I am able to judge, after 
reading his six volumes entitled ExperimentH and Ohnenations 
on different, kinds of Air, he separated very few, if any, homo- 
geneous gaseous substances from the mixtures of gases which 
were produced in his experiments. By acting on iron, zinc, and 
tin with diluted acids, Priestley obtained “inflammable air”; 
and he produced what he took to be the same air by heating all 
manner of animal, vegetable, and combustible mineral matters 
in gun-barrels. “Noxious air” he got by causing animals to 
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live in confined volumes of common air, by allowing vegetables 
to decay in air, by heating beef, mutton, etc., and by other 
methods. He made '^nitrous air^’ by the action of spirit of 
nitre on iron, copper, tin, and some other metals, and by the 
action of aqua regia on gold and .the ^^regulus of antimony.” 
By the action of spirit of salt on various metals, Priestley pre- 
pared '^marine acid air;” and ‘Vitriolic acid air” he made by 
heating oil of vitriol with olive oil or with metals. He also 
prepared ^Vlkaline air,” ^Vegetable acid air,” and many other 
airs. Priestley’s most famous experiment on the production 
. of a new kind of air was that which he performed in 1774. He 
says : ^ 

Having procured a lens of twelve inches diameter, and tvrenty inches 
focal distance, I proceeded with great alacrity to examine, by the help of it, 
what kind of air a great variety of substances, natural and factitious, would 
yield. . . . With this apparatus, after a variety of other experiments, an 
account of which will be found in its proper place, on the 1st of August, 
1774, I endeavoured to extract air from mercurius caldnatus per se; and I 
presently found that, by means of this lens, air was expelled from it very 
readily. Having got about three or four times as much as the bulk of my 
materials, I admitted water to it, and found that it was not imbibed by it. 
But what surprized me more than I can well express, was, that a candle 
burned in this air with a remarkably vigorous flame, very much like that 
enlarged flame with which a candle bums in nitrous air, exposed to iron 
or liver of sulphur; but as I had got nothing like this remarkable appearance 
from any kind of air besides this particular modification of nitrous air, and 
I knew no nitrous acid was used in the preparation of mercurius caldnatus, I 
was utterly at a loss how to account for it. ... At the same time that I 
made the above-mentioned experiment, I extracted a quantity of air, with 
the very same property, from the common red predpitaie, which being pro- 
duced by a solution of mercury in spirit of nitre, made me conclude that 
this peculiar property, being similar to that of the modification of nitrous 
air above-mentioned, depended upon something being communicated to it by 
the nitrous acid; and since the mercurius caldnatus is produced by exposing 
mercury to a certain degree of heat, where common air has access to it, I 
likewise concluded that this substance had collected something of nitre, in 
that state of heat, from the atmosphere.” 

Priestley thought that the mercurius caldnatus he had used 
might have been “nothing more than red precipitate,” inas- 
much as it was “bought at a common apothecary’s”; he was 
therefore very careful to obtain a specimen of mercurius cal- 

^ Experiments and Observations on different kinds of Air, voL ii. pp. 33-35. 
<2d ed., 1776.) 
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cinatus “of the genuineness of which there could not possibl 
be any suspicion.” This yielded the same kind of air as hi 
other specimen. 

“But what I observed new at this time (Nov. 19), and which surprize 
me no less than the fact I had discovered before, was, that, whereas a fe- 
moments agitation in water will deprive the modified nitrous air of its pro|)ert 
of admitting a candle to burn in it; yet, after more than ten times as muc 
agitation as would be sufficient to produce this alteration in the nitrous ai 
no sensible change was produced in this.” (L. c., p. 39.) 

He allowed the specimen of the new air to stand over water fo 
two days, and then agitated it violently witli water; and h 
was more surprised than ever to find that a candle still burn 
in it. He was surprised, because he thought the new air wa 
much the same thing as '^nitrous air’’ that had stood over iro 
and liver of sulphur; but his former experiments had taugh 
him that “nitrous air” thus treated, and then agitated wit 
water, would not have supported the l)urning of a candle 
About four months later (March, 1775), Priestley Ix^gan to su^ 
pect that his new air was fit for respiration, lie' had 
accustomed for two or thre.e years to tc'.st the “goodne'ss” e 
common air by shaking it Witli “nitrous air” ove'i* wate'r an 
noticing the diminution of volume that oceuirrcd. In Marcl 
1775, he applied “this test of nitrous air” to the air from viei 
curim calcinaixis, anel he found that the new air bc'haveHl lik 
common air. He set aside the mixture he had made of nitron 
air and the air from niercAirius cxilcmahi,^ over water; tlu'. tu'^s 
day he was “more surprised than ever he liad b('('n Ix'forid’ t 
find that a candle still burned in this air. The remark whic 
Priestley makes at this point is very characteristic : 

“I cannot, at this distance of time, recollect what it was that T had i 
view in making this experiment. ... If, however, I had not happonec 
for some other purpose, to have had a lighted candle l)efore me, 1 sliould |)rol 
ably never have made the trial; and the whole train of my future experimem 
relating to this kind of air might have been prevented.” 

Priestley now began to think that his new air was “at lca.st a 
good as common air”; the fact that a full-grown mouse live 
in this air for half an hour, whereas such a mouse usually live 
for only a quarter of an hour in a confined quantity of commo 
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air, confirmed this opinion. After reflecting on the behaviour of 
the mouse, he says it gave him ^^so much suspicion that the air 
into which [he] had put it was better than common air, that 
he applied the nitrous test to a portion of the air wherein the 
mouse had breathed for half an hour; instead of finding this 
air noxious,’’ as common air would have been after a mouse 
had lived in it even for quarter of an hour, he found that it was 
better” than common air, as he measured betterness by the 
nitrous air test.” Reducing the volume of common air by 
adding nitrous air to it over water was called by Priestley a 
^^phlogistic process”: he says he had not found any phlogistic 
process so much diminish common air as the nitrous air test 
diminished his new air after a mouse had breathed in it for half 
an hour. Priestley lay awake that night in utter astonish- 
ment.” Next day he popped the same mouse into what re- 
mained of the air wherein it had been confined for half an hour 
the day before; the mouse now remained perfectly at its ease 
another full half hour, when I took it out, quite lively and 
vigorous.” 

At last Priestley recognized that his new air was “of a 
superior goodness” to common air, and he proceeded to mea ure 
“that degree of purity ... by the test of nitrous air.” The 
result was that “two measures of this air took more than two 
measures of nitrous air, and yet remained less than half of what 
it was.” He had already found that two measures of common 
air took about one measure of nitrous air, and that “the whole 
was reduced to one fifth less than the original quantity of 
common air.” From these results Priestley concluded that the 
new air “was between four and five times as good as common 
air”; he adds, “I have since procured air better than this, 
even between five and six times as good as the best common air 
that I have ever met with.” [At a later time he obtained al- 
most pure dephlogisticated air (see Continuation of Observa- 
tions on Air, vol. i. p. 246).] Priestley regarded nitrous air 
as the fumes of spirit of nitre combined with phlogiston; he 
thought of air “as wholesome in proportion to the quantity of 
phlogiston that it is able to take” from other substances. 
When wholesome air was shaken with nitrous air over water, 
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cinatus the genuineness of which there could not possibl 
be any suspicion.” This yielded the same kind of air as hi 
other specimen. 

“But what I observed new at this time (Nov. 19), and which surprize 
me no less than the fact I had discovered before, was, that, whereas a fe 
moments agitation in water will deprive the modified nitrous air of its propert 
of admitting a candle to burn in it; yet, after more than ten times as muc 
agitation as would be sufficient to produce this alteratioxi in the nitrous ai 
no sensible change was produced in this.” (L. c., p. ilO.) 

He allowed the specimen of the new air to stand ovei- water fc 
two days, and then agitated it violently with water; and li 
was more surprised than ever to find that a candle still burn 
in it. He was surprised, because he thought the new air wa 
much the same thing as “nitrous air” that had stood over iro 
and liver of sulphur; but his former experiments had taiigli 
him that “nitrous air” thus treated, and tlum agitated wit 
water, would not have supported the burning of a (‘-andlc 
About four months later (March, 1775), Priestley bc'gan to mi 
pect that his new air was fit for respiration. lie had b(‘e 
accustomed for two or three years to test the “goodiu'ss” ( 
common air by shaking it With “nitrons air” over wat(‘r an 
noticing the diminution of volume that occurred. In Marcl 
1775, he applied “this test of nitrous air” to the air from viei 
curiiis calcinatus, and he found that the new air behavt'd lik 
common air. He set aside the mixture he had made of nit roi 
air and the air from merairms ailcinahis oven* watcu*; the nco 
day he was “more surprised than ever he had benm Ixdorc^,” t 
find that a candle still burned in this air. The rc'mark wide 
Priestley makes at this point is very characteristic : 

“I cannot, at this distance of time, recollect what it was that I had : 
view in making this experiment. . . . If, however, I luul not happene* 
for some other purpose, to have had a lighted candle before mo, I should ixrol 
ably never have made the trial; and the whole train of my future experimen 
relating to this kind of air might have been prevented.” 

Priestley now began to think that his new air was “at least i 
good as common air”; the fact that a full-grown mouse live 
in this air for half an hour, whereas such a mouse usually live 
for only a quarter of an hour in a confined quantity of commo 
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air j confirmed this opinion. After reflecting on the behaviour of 
the mouse, he says it gave him ^^so much suspicion that the air 
into which [he] had put it was better than common air,” that 
he applied the nitrous test to a portion of the air wherein the 
mouse had breathed for half an hour; instead of finding this 
air noxious,” as common air would have been after a mouse 
had lived in it even for quarter of an hour, he found that it was 
better” than common air, as he measured betterness by the 
“nitrous air test.” Reducing the volume of common air by 
adding nitrous air to it over water was called by Priestley a 
phlogistic process”: he says he had not found any phlogistic 
process so much diminish common air as the nitrous air test 
diminished his new air after a mouse had breathed in it for half 
an hour. Priestley lay awake that night in “utter astonish- 
ment.” Next day he popped the same mouse into what re- 
mained of the air wherein it had been confined for half an hour 
the day before; the mouse now “remained perfectly at its ease 
another full half hour, when I took it out, quite lively and 
vigorous.” 

At last Priestley recognized that his new air was “of a 
superior goodness” to common air, and he proceeded to mea ure 
“that degree of purity ... by the test of nitrous air.” The 
result was that “two measures of this air took more than two 
measures of nitrous air, and yet remained less than half of what 
it was.” He had already found that two measures of common 
air took about one measure of nitrous air, and that “the whole 
was reduced to one fifth less than the original quantity of 
common air.” From these results Priestley concluded that the 
new air “was between four and five times as good as common 
air”; he adds, “I have since procured air better than this, 
even between five and six times as good as the best common air 
that I have ever met with.” [At a later time he obtained al- 
most pure dephlogisticated air (see Continuation of Observa- 
tions on Air, vol. i. p. 246).] Priestley regarded nitrous air 
as the fumes of spirit of nitre combined with phlogiston; he 
thought of air “as wholesome in proportion to the quantity of 
phlogiston that it is able to take” from other substances. 
When wholesome air was shaken with nitrous air over water, 
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Priestley said that the phlogiston left the nitrous air and united 
with the common air, and that the red air wliich was s(x\n was 
the fumes of spirit of nitrCj that is, nitrous air (le|)rived of its 
superabundant phlogiston. As his new air reciuired more 
nitrous air for its saturation than an. C(iual volume^ of commou 
air required, the new air was evidently able' to t.ak(^ mort' plilogis- 
ton from nitrous air than common air could take'.; lien(‘.e the 
new air was more dephlogisticated than (‘.ommon a,ir. Pric'stley 
thought of the differences between airs as difhaauuuvs of (jualities 
which could be put off or on l)y suitable pnxu'ssc's. 'Vhc. new 
air was to him only common air in a sbde of grcaater purity than 
usual. He was anxious to find how it was that (‘ommon air 
had become so pure, or, in his language', so dc'phlogisticated. 
He therefore ^^proceeded to examine ah tlu' pr('pa,ra,tions of 
lead made by heat in the ojxvn air, to see' what> kind e)f air the'y 
would yielel.” Reel leael, litharge^ anel va.rie)us e)the'r prepa^ra- 
tions of lead yielelcd more or le'ss pure^ air whe'ii heaite'e! by help 
of the lens: a specimen of freshly maele re'd le'ael gave' him ve'ry 
little air, but this air was very i)ure; he' the)ught he' might be 
able ^Ho bring this fresh maele'. reel haul, whie'h yie'Ide'el veay 
little air, to that state in which e)the'r ix'h It'ael had yie'ldeel 
a considerable e|uantity.^’ Prie'stk'y suppe)seul ‘Mlnit. re*el haul 
must imbibe from the atme)sphea‘e^ se)me^ kind eh' acid, in e)reler 
to ac(|uire” the property e)f yie'lding de'phhigislie'a-te'd air when 
heated; he therefore me)istened pe)rt.ie)ns e>f his re'd le*ad ‘ ‘with 
each of the three mineral aciels, viz., the vitrieilie', (he' nuirine^ 
anel the nitrous,” elrieel the mixture's, and lu'ate'el the'm in gun- 
barrels. The ‘‘compe)sitie)n into whie*.h llu' nil runs aciel iuul 
entered” was the only one that gave', air; mue'h e)f (his was 
fixed air, accoreling te) Priesth'y’s expe'rime'nts, but some' e)f it 
was deplih.’igisticateel air. Whem he me)istnne‘d some' e)f his reel 
lead with less of the spirit of nitre than be'lbre*, elrie'd and he'ateel 
the mixture, he got “not eiuite a pint e)f air; but it- was alme)st 
all of the dcphh)gisticateel kinel, about five^ time's as pure^ as 
common air.” He was ne)w ce)nvine‘,e'el “ that it. was the nitre)us 
acid which the red leael hael aceiuirexl fre)m the' air, anel whi(',h 
had enabled it to yielel the dephh)gisti(*.ate',d air.” Thh con- 
viction was strengthened by e)ther experiments wherein he 
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moistened various earths ^ with the spirit of nitre, and heated 
the mixtures in gun-barrels; in each case he obtained dephlogis- 
ticated air. Priestley w^as now satisfied that his new air was 
pure air, or, in his language, dephlogisticated air; and, as re- 
gards the atmosphere, he says : 

“There remained no doubt in my mind but that atmospherical air, oi 
the thing we breathe, consists of the nitroics acid and earthy with so muci 
phlogiston as is necessary to its elasticity, and likewise so much more as 
is required to bring it from its state of perfect purity to the mean conditior 
in which we find it.'^ 

The name dephlogisticated air embodied accurately Priestley’s 
conception of the relation of this air to atmospheric air. The 
latter was supposed by him to contain sufficient phlogiston not 
only to keep its component parts, 'Hhe nitrous acid and earth,’' 
in the state of an elastic fluid, but also to temper its purity tc 
such a degree as to make it suited for the performance of its 
various functions; the removal of the superabundant phlogistor 
was the formation of the new air; the new air was nothing more 
than a purer form of atmospheric air.^ To dephlogisticate ar 
air meant, in Priestley’s language, to purify that air; he said 
phlogistic matter is the very bane of purity with respect to air 
they being exactly plus and minus to each other.” 

Priestley thought of the atmosphere as being constantl} 
vitiated” or ^^rendered noxious,” or ‘^depraved,” or “cor- 
rupted,” by processes of respiration, combustion, and the like 
and he showed that air which has been rendered noxious h 
“depurated” by the combined action of green plants, water 
and sunlight upon it. 

It is not easy to form a clear picture of the process which wa{ 
supposed by Priestley to occur when atmospheric air waj 
dephlogisticated by first heating lead in it, and then mon 
strongly heating the red lead that was formed. “Metals,’ 
said Priestley, “are generally supposed to consist of nothing 


1 “ For this purpose I tried, with success, flowers of zinc, chalk, quicklime 
slacked lime, tobacco-pipe day, flint, and Muscovy talck, with other similar sub 
stances.” {Experiments on Air, 2d Ed., Vol. ii. p. 55.) 

2 In one place he speaks of atmospheric air as being the same thing a 
dephlogisticated air, “but in a state of inferior purity”; and in anothe 
place he says of atmospheric air that it is “ only dephlog^ticated air in a stat 
of depravation.” 
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but a metallic earth united to phlogiston.” When a metal was 
calcined it was supposed to lose phlogiston; but more than that 
occurred; Priestley noticed that the calcination was accom- 
panied by a diminution of the air wherein the metal was heated; 
he accounted for that diminution by supposing, first, that there 
was “some particular mode of combination, or degree of affinity 
with which we are not acquainted, ” between tlic phlogiston set 
loose from the metal and the air which received that pldogiston; 
and, secondly, that (in some cases at any rate) the metal im- 
bibed something from the air. As regards lead, Priestl(;y sup- 
posed that red lead “must get the property of yielding this 
kind of air ^ [that is, dephlogisticated air] fi'om the atmosphere ” ; 
and at one time he concluded “that it was the nitrous acid 
which the red lead acquired from the air, and which enabled it 
to yield the dephlogisticated air.” ^ Putting together the views 
expressed by Priestley, I think we may conclude that he. re- 
garded the calcination of lead as a process wherein phlogiston 
was removed by surrounding air, and, at the same time, the 
metallic earth that remained imbibed something, probably the 
nitrous acid, from the atmosphere; that he looked on the pro- 
cess as a change from a union of a metallic earth witli phlogiston 
to a union of that earth with something which was f)rol)al)ly the 
nitrous acid (a little phlogiston, I suppose, being left) ; and that 
he thought of the process that occurred when red k'ad was 
heated strongly as the escape of an air, which consisted of an 
earth united to the nitrous acid and enough phlogiston to main- 
tain the whole as an elastic fluid.^ The “modes of union” of 
the earth with phlogiston, anil the nitrous acid with phlogiston, 
in atmospheric air, were supposed by Prii-stley to be dilTerimt 


^ This expression, “ must got the property of yielding this kind of air,” is 
characteristic of Priestley's view of chemical changes; the exprt'Hsion is oBson- 
tially alchenucal. 

In 1780 [Coniinuntion of Ohsermitions on /h>, iii. p. 420), Priestley ad- 
mitted the justness of Lavoisier’s (conclusions, from his ('xperinumts, t hat mor- 
cury heated “ in contact with pure air, or with anything that contains {Hire air, 
imbibcis, indeed, the pure air, and nothing olsci.” 

*** .From remarks in vol. iii. of KxperimeMH and OlmrmtionH on Air (pp. 21, 
36), and in vol. i. of Continuation of the OhHervations on /hV (p. 19H), it would 
seem as if Priestley, in 1779, thought that, when ho added “ tlu^ nitrous acid ” 
to a solid and obtained an air by heating the mixture, ho converUd the solid 
itself into an air. 
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from the ^^mode of union” of the earth with phlogiston in the 
metal.^ 

I suppose it is possible to say that, a few years after he 
obtained dephlogisticated air, Priestley thought of the pro- 
duction of that air by heating red lead which had been formed 
by calcining lead in air, in a vague and nebulous way, as the 
taking of something out of the air by the hot lead, and the ob- 
taining of some kind of modification of that something from 
the red lead. 

Priestley was a staunch adherent of the phlogistic theory; 
he stated all his conclusions, and many of his facts, in the 
language of that theory; but he also widened and modified the 
conception of phlogiston in such a Tvay that it lost more in clear- 
ness than it gained in comprehensiveness. 

Nothing can burn,” said Priestley, unless there be some- 
thing at hand to receive the phlogiston which is set loose in the 
act of ignition.” He did not consider it absolutely necessary 
that air should be the recipient of the phlogiston set loose in 
processes of combustion; the phlogiston might perhaps be com- 
municated to water or to other substances. When he spoke of 
air, or sometimes dephlogisticated air, as the 'pabulum of a 
burning body, Priestley meant that the air received the phlogis- 
ton which was ^^set loose in the dissolution” of the burning body. 
Airs were regarded by Priestley as unions of phlogiston with 
different bases, and he recognized different modes of union: 
thus, he speaks of ^^that mode of union [of phlogiston] with its 
base which constitutes inflammable air,” and of another mode 
of union as ^Hhat which constitutes an air that extinguishes 
flame.” The modes of union could be changed by such a pro- 
cess as shaking the airs with water: Priestley said he had ^in- 
disputable evidence that inflammable air, standing long in 
water, has actually lost all its inflammability, and even come to 
extinguish flame much more than that air in which candles have 
burned out.” 


^ Priestley’s view of the nature of dephlogisticated air became more com- 
plicated and confused as his experiments proceeded; but in the last of his six 
volumes on Air (1786) he was inclined to follow Lavoisier in regarding this 
air as an elementary substance. 
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Priestley gave an ingenious statement in terms of his phlogi 
tic hypothesis of the fact that ordinary air is retluced in volut) 
by calcining a metal in it and the air which remains is n 
inflammable. If, as was asserted, phlogiston escatics into tl 
air when a metal is calcined, one would supj)ose that the vohm 
of air would be increased by the amount of |)hlogistou rc'lc'asc 
from the metal; and if, as was also asserted, plilogiston is tl 
principle of inflammability, one wouhl suppose; that air loadc 
with this principle would be inflammable.^ Tlie phlogiston r 
leased from the metal, Priestley said, combines with the a 
that receives it in such a way that the volume of this union 
less than the volume of the air without the phlogiston; and tl 
mode of union of the air and phlogiston is of that kind wide 
constitutes a non-inflammable air. If saturating ordinary a 
with phlogiston diminished the air, then, as shaking noxious a 
(that is, air loaded with phlogiston) with wafer was said to e: 
tract phlogiston therefrom, it might be su|)posed, Priestley r 
marks, that this extraction of phlogiston from noxious a 
would increase the volume of tlu; air. Put the "n'storajion 
of noxious air by shaking with water did not incia'ase tlu; vohm 
of the air. The reason was at hand because; sonu; phlogiste 
remains in the air, and the mode of union of flu; phlogist.on wil 
the air is so changed that the volume of tlu' (;ombination is m 
greater than that of the other combination which was presci 
before the process of “restoration” Ix'gan. 

When Lavoisier had proved that the change; which e)c.cu 
when mercury is calcincel in the; air ce)nsists in the' iihseerpliem, 1 
the mercury, of de;phlogisticate;el air freem the; alineisphe'i-e;, ai 
that mercury anel elephle)gisticatcel air are tlu; only thin; 
formeel when the calx of mercury is elecompe)se;d by lu;at, the: 
seemed to be no part left fe)r phle)giston to play in this e;ye;le; ( 
changes. The ingenious Priestley rose te) the occasietn. 1 
admitted that the hcatcel mercury imbibeel “pure air, ai 
nothing else”; but, following Kirwan, he saiel: 

^*The phlogiston belonging to the inetiil unii oH with that air so as togeth 


^ In one place {Continuation of the Ohaervations an Air^ ii. p. 218) Priestlc 
states that “ alkaline air, indeed, contains phlogiston, because ... it is itS' 
partially inflammable.” 
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to form fixed air^^ and therefore the calx may be said to be the metal united 
to fixed air . Then, in a greater degree of heat than that in which the imion 
was formed, this factitious fixed air is again decomposed; the phlogiston 
in it reviving the metal, while the pure air is set loose. Consequently the 
precipitate actually contains within itself all the phlogiston that is necessary 
to the revival of the mercury.'^ Priestly adds: ^^Since, therefore, this fact 
can be accounted for without excluding phlogiston, the supposition of which 
is exceedingly convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to the explanation of 
many other facts in chemistry, it is at least advisable not to abandon it.” ^ 

Priestley was of opinion, in 1779, that iron would rust in 
very pure dephlogisticated air, because that air ought to draw 
the phlogiston out of the iron, and the metallic earth (rust) 
would then be seen. He found that about one tenth of the 
dephlogisticated air in which he exposed clean iron nails dis- 
appeared after nine months; although he could not see ariy 
rust, he concluded that his conjecture was well-founded; at 
any rate he was convinced that the pure air had been diminished 
by the phlogiston from the iron {Continuation of Observations 
on Air, vol. i. p. 253). 

The protean principle of phlogiston was always at Priestley's 
elbow, ready for any emergency. He supposed that nothing 
conducts electricity which does not contain plilogiston, that 
nothing nourishes animals which does not contain phlogiston, 
and that the source of muscular action is phlogiston.^ 

• He conjectured that animals are able to convert phlogiston 
'Hrom the state in which they receive it in their nutriment, 
into that state in which it is called the electrical fluid;" and 
that the nerves can direct ^Hhis great principle thus exalted," 
by the brain, into the muscles which are thereby forced to act. 


^ This statement, of course, assumes that fixed air was a “ mode of union ” 
of phlogiston and pure (or dephlogisticated) air. Neither fixed air nor any 
other air was regarded by Priestley as a definite substance having a definite 
and unchangeable composition. 

2 Continuation of Observations on Air, vol. iii. pp. 420-21 (1786). 

3 “ That the source of muscular# motion is phlogiston is still more probable, 
from the consideration of the well-known effects of vinous and spirituous liquors, 
which consist very much of phlogiston, and which instantly brace and strengthen 
the whole nervous and muscular system; the phlogiston in this case being, per- 
haps, more easily extricated, and by a less tedious animal process, than in the 
usual manner of extracting it from mild aliments. Since, however, the mild- 
est aHments do the same thing more slowly and permanently that spirituous 
liquors do suddenly and transiently, it seems probable that their operation is 
ultimately the same . {Experiments and Observations on Air, voL i. pp. 276-7 7. ) 
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He also said is probable that all light is a modification 
phlogiston.” 

With such an accommodating and tractable hypothesis 
phlogiston always at hand, Priestley did not feel the need 
accurate quantitative experiments. His work did not deina 
a careful examination of the materials he employed to prodi 
substances that had a superficial reseml)lance to one anoth 
He was not compelled, as lk)yle had been a hundred years 1 
fore him, to attribute differences in the results of experime] 
performed under what seemed the same conditions to snu 
overlooked differences in these conditions. Tliat most pli^; 
principle of phlogiston which guided him saved him tlie troul 
of trying to form clear conceptions of (‘liemi(‘.al action a 
chemical composition. Priestley did not ])ictiire to hims 
chemical change as an orderly process occurring l)etween defin 
substances, each of which had distinct pr()|)erties. He did i 
accurately weigh the materials he used and the products 
obtained; he did not attempt to account for everything tl 
took part in the transformations ho examined. He ck^alt 
principles, qualities, modes of union, and sui)erficial r(\semt)lani 
and differences. His ^^philosophical pursuits,” he tells 
^^were only occasional.” Priestk^y was an alchemist, not 
chemist. Nevertheless his experiments, which wen^ nunu'ro 
varied, and very suggestive, did much to advance the study 
chemical change; some of Ids results passed away, many form 
the foundations of investigations which were of supreme i 
portance to chemistry. 

Scheele (1742-1786) and Cavendish (1731 1810) did nm 

towards the recognition of chemical processes as ordi'n^l chan| 
occurring between distinct kinds of substances; tluur (‘xpe 
mental work greatly advanced the methods by which the t 
fundamental inquiries of chemistry might l )0 pursued, a 
were also of much direct help in furthering tlu'se iiuiuiries. 

I shall give short accounts of those parts of the work of thi 
two naturalists which deal with the chemical study of tlu^, air 

Carl Wilhelm Scheele earned his living as an apothecary 
Malmd, Upsala, and some other towns of Sweden. k]v(uy spj 
moment he devoted to chemical experiments; the real intere 
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of his life were those of the laboratory. In 1777 was published 
his Chemische Abhandlung von der Luft und dem Fener} 

Scheele enumerates certain properties which he regarded as 
characteristic of common air, then he sa 3 ’'s: 

^^When I have a fluid resembling air . . . and find that it has not the 
properties mentioned, even when only one of them is wanting, I feel con- 
vinced that it is not ordinary air.’^ 

He exposed air, in bottles of known capacit\% to the action of 
such substances as ^^alkahne hver of sulphur, oil of turpentine, 
the precipitate produced by adding caustic ley to a solution of 
^Hhe vitriol of iron,^^ moist iron-filings, phosphorus, etc.; he 
also burnt phosphorus in an enclosed volume of air, and then 
opened the vessel under water; and he burned a candle, and also 
inflammable gas (obtained by acting on iron, zinc, or tin with 
diluted oil of vitriol or marine acid), in air over water. By 
measuring the volumes of water which rushed into the vessels 
wherein the processes were conducted, Scheele determined what 
fraction of the original volume of air had disappeared in each 
experiment. He also examined the air that remained, and, 
finding it would not support combustion, he called it vitiated air. 

The conclusions which he drew from the results of these ex- 
periments are stated by Scheele as follows : 

“Thus much I see from the experiments mentioned, that the air consists 
of two fluids, differing from each other, the one of which does not manifest 
in the least the property of attracting phlogiston, while the other, which 
composes between the third and the fourth part of the whole mass of the 
air, is peculiarly disposed to such attraction. But where this latter kind of 
air has gone to after it has united with the inflammable substance, is a ques- 
tion which must be decided by further experiments, and not by conjectures.” 

In his further experiments,” Scheele endeavoured to obtain 
an air which would behave towards phosphorus, liver of sulphur, 
oil of turpentine, etc., in the same way as that part of common 
air which he said 3vas peculiarly disposed to attract phlogiston 
from inflammable bodies. By distilling nitre with oil of vitriol 

1 A translation of those parts of this treatise which bear on the compostion 
of the atmosphere and the phenomena of combustion has been published as 
No. 8 of the Alembic Club Reprints (Wm. F. Clay, Edinburgh, 1894). The 
quotations in the text are from that translation. Many of Scheele’s letters, 
and extracts from his laboratory note-books, were published in 1892 by A. E. 
Nordenskidld, with the title, Carl Wilhelm Scheele, N achgelassene Brief e und 
Aufzeichnungen ” [Stockholm, P.A. Norstedt & Soner]. 
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and heating until the apparatus was filled with red vapour, 1 
obtained an air wherein a candle burned very briskly an 
brightly : this he called fire-air. He obtained tliis fire-air froi 
various substances and by different methods; for instance, b 
heating oil of vitriol with finely powdered “manganese," b 
evaporating to dryness a solution of magnesia in axiua Jo7'tis an 
strongly heating the residue, by distilling “ mercurial nib-e,” b 
heating nitre, and by heating the calx of silver, tlie calx of goh 
and red precipitate. He found that this fire-air was absorbe 
by those substances which, he had before shown, caused t 
disappear a portion of the common air wliereiu they had bee 
burnt, or exposed for some time. Then he says : 

“These experiments, show, therefore, that this firc-air is just that a 
by means of which fire burns in common air; only it is there mixed with 
kind of air which seems to possess no attraction at all for the inllammab 
substance, and this it is which places some hindrance in the way of the othe 
wise rapid and violent inflammation/' 

Scheele^s Laboratory Note.^ show that he had obtained fire-a 
(it is called aer vitriolicus in the (‘-aiiier notes) in 1771, l)y heatin 
mercurius calcinatusj ^^'niercAiriuH 'prampit. rnher/^ ‘‘ml. argen 
in acido niiri, init alkali fixo crystalUsirto praecnpitirt/' and b 
several other inethodsd 

Scheele does not seem to have rc'garded his (^xperirnentj 
results as proving, conclusively, that lire-air is al)S()rbed by 
body burning therein, or in common air. One might suppo.^ 
that the diminution observed in tlie volume of thc^ air wherei 
phosphorus or inflammable gas, etc., was burned, and the fa( 
that the air which remained was vitiated air,” would compi 
the conclusion that the burning body liad absorbed somethin 
from the air. But iScheele, like Priestley, sup|)()s(Hl that tl: 
phlogiston drawn out of the combustible substance by tli 
fire-air in the atmosphere diminished the volume and altere 
the properties of the residual air. 


1 It is interesting to notice that, in 1489, Eck do Sulzbach proved that tl 
calx of mercury, obtained by heating mercury in the air for many days, weiglu 
more than the mercury before it was heated; and that he said “ thin increaf 
in weight is caused by the union of a spirit with the body of the nu‘. tal; an 
what proves this is, that artificial cinnabar [one of the names given by him 1 
the calx of mercury] disengages a spirit when it is submitted to distUlatiom 
(Quoted by Hoefer, Histoire de la Ctiimie^ vol. i. p. 472.) 
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In a letter to Bergmann, in November, 1781,^ Scheele wrote 
as follows : 

^^That red lead and calamine give 'pure air, I well believe; but I still 
much doubt that this air was bound to the calx before it was evolved; but 
should it be so, then this pure air is bound to the metallic phlogiston, and is 
present in the calx as materia caloris, for this calx and other metallic calces 
prepared in the fire, and also mercurius calcinatus per se, are able to attract 
the pure air by help of their phlogiston, to lose their lustre, and to be changed 
to calx. ... If the phlogiston has weight, then the pure air obtained in 
the reduction is derived from the heat imprisoned in the metallic earths, 
because metals increase in w’eight when calcined by as much as is the quan- 
tity of pure air that is combined with them. . . .We know that our atmos- 
pheric air certainly decomposes burning sulphur, but vitriolic acid does not 
rob it of quite the whole of its phlogiston; hence the volatile sulphuric acid. 
Now, at the end of a process of distillation, iron vitriol smells of volatile 
sulphuric acid, hence, very concentrated acidum vitrioli is able to decompose 
this heat, at a red heat, and hence comes the pure air.'' 

At the end of this letter, Scheele said : 

“It is very possible that ray opinions are quite erroneous; nevertheless, 
time will make all clear. 

In the latter part of his treatise on Air and Fire, Scheele 
describes various experiments on the action of living animals 
on fire-air. He also breathed that air himself, then exhaled, and 
collected and examined Ihs expired breath. He concluded that 
living animals change fire-air into aerial acid (that is, into what 
is now called carbon dioxide). 

“I am inclined to believe,” he says, “that fire-air consists of a subtle 
acid substance united with phlogiston, and it is probable that aU acids derive 
their origin from fire-air.^ ’ 

Scheele also found that fire-air was absorbed by water, and he 

^ Bric'e und Aufzeichnunjen, pp. 340-342. (Tliis letter was written in 
Gennan.) 

- The opinions held by Scheele, in 1775, regarding fire- air, inflammable air, 
heat, light, and combustion are expressed in a letter of his to Gahn (written 
in Swedish) [Brieje und Aufzeichnungen, pp. 79, 80]: “ Heat consists of fire- 

air combined with phlogiston. It passes through glass and all vessels .... Light 
eonsi- 5 t ; of fire- air and more phlogiston than heat . . .'. Inflammable air con- 
sists of fire-air and yet more phlogiston than light. It contains so much phlogis- 
ton tJuit it is thereby rendered inactive. . . Combustion. In this process it is 
first necessary that another body, as heat or electricity, should separate and 
expand, to a certain degree, the particles of the material to be burnt. When 
this has happened, the attraction between the partes constitativas of the material 
is no longer so strong, and finally, the affinity of the phlogiston of the combus- 
tible body for the surrounding fire-air gets an opportunity to act. The phlogiston 
and the fire-air combine to a new and increased heat, and the body is decom- 
posed.” This letter shows that a great part of Scheele’s experimental work 
on fire and air was completed before the end of the year 1775. 
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said that when common air was kept over water which had b 
boiled, the fire-air was absorbed by the water, and that the 
which remained extinguished a lighted candle. His test for 
presence of fire-air in water is noticeable : 

have a convenient method to ascertain whether fire-air is pre 
in water or not. I take, for example, an ounce of it, and add to it abo 
drops of a solution of vitriol of iron, and 2 drops of a solution of alka 
tartar which has been somewhat diluted with water. A dark green pre^ 
tate is immediately formed, which, however, becomes yellow in a coup] 
minutes if the water contains fire-air; but if the water has been boiled, 
has become cold without access of air, or if it is even a recently dist 
water, the precipitate retains its green colour, and docs not become yt 
sooner than an hour afterwards, and not yellow at all if it is protected f 
access of air in full bottles.” 

Besides his work on combustion and air, Scheele prepare 
great number of definite chemical substances and carefi 
studied many of their reactions. Notable among his ' 
coveries was that of ^Mephlogisticated marine acich^ (now ca' 
chlorine). He obtained tins gas by heating a solution of ^Vm 
ganese^’ (manganese dioxide) in marine acid (hydrochli 
acid). 

'^What happens to the solution,” he said, ”is as follow's: the manga' 
is first attracted by the marine acid, whence a brown solution arises, 
the help of the acid this dissolved manganese acquires a strong attrac 
for phlogiston, and actually draws it to itself from the particles of acid wli 
with it is united, fi’his part of the acid, which has thus lost one of its . 
stituents and is only very loosely unit.tid to the now more phlogisticj 
manganese, is driven out from its earth by the remaining marine acid w! 
has not yet suffered any decomposition, and appears then, with effervesce 
as a highly elastic air, or similar fluid.” ^ 

The experiments of Scheele covered an enormous fi( 
Among other substances he prepared and examined new c( 
pounds of the alkalis, of aluminium, of ammonia, of aiitimo 
arsenic, barium, boric acid, coj)per, iron, magnesium, and m 
ganese, of molybdenum, tungsten, and platinum; his experiine 
helped much to make clear the chemical relations of such s 
stances as hydrogen, nitre, silicic acid, sulphur acids, and Truss 
blue; he was the first chemist to prepare acetic ether, inic 
cosmic salt, saccharic acid, tartaric acid, and several ot 

Quoted from the translation of parts of Scheele’s memoir on Manga 
(1774), published as No. 13 of the “ Alembic Club Reprints.” [Wm. F. ( 
Edinburgh, 1894.] 
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compounds. If the discovery of ox3-gen is to be attributed to 
any one chemist, it should be attributed to Scheele. 

The Honourable Henry Cavendish was born in 1731 and died 
in 1810. In life he was passionless, and by death unmoved. 
His one pursuit was the investigation of physical and chemical 
occurrences. In that pursuit he showed great ability, determin- 
ation, and accuracy. Cavendish regarded the changes that 
occur in processes of combustion from the position of the 
phlogistic theory; the conclusions he drew from his experiments 
were, therefore, neither decisive nor exact. 

The most important work done by Cavendish on the chemis- 
try of the air was published in two papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1784 and 1785.^ In the first paper Cavendish 
took up the question which Priestley and Scheele had en- 
deavoured to answer . 

^^The following experiments/^ he said, ^'were made principally with a 
view to find out the cause of the diminution which common air is w^ell known 
to suffer by all the various ways in which it is phlogisticated, and to discover 
what becomes of the air thus lost or condensed.” 

The methods of phlogisticating common air, which Cavendish 
selected as suitable for his purpose, were “the calcination of 
metals, the burning of sulphur or phosphorus, the mixture of 
nitrous air, and the explosion of inflammable air.” The re- 
sults of his experiments on exploding mixtures of inflammable 
air “procured from zinc” and common air showed, that when 
423 measures of inflammable air are mixed with 1000 measures 
of common air, and the mixture is exploded by electricity, 
“almost all the inflammable air, and about one fifth part of the 
common air, lose their elasticity, and are condensed into the 
dew which lines the glass.” He proved that the dew was 
“plain water,” “and consequently that almost all the inflam- 
mable air, and about one fifth of the common air are turned 
into pure water.” By exploding a mixture of dephlogisticated 
air, “procured from red precipitate” and inflammable a'r, in 
the proportion of 19*5 measures of the former to 37 measures of 


^ Experiments on Air^ Phil. Trans., 74, 119—153, 75, 372—384. In the jGbrst 
paper Cavendisb says that many of the experiments therein described were 
made in the year 1781. 
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the latter, Cavendish found that “almost all of [the include 
air] lost its elasticity.” The liquid formed by this explosio 
contained a noticeable quantity of “nitrous acid.” He the 
increased the quantity of inflammable air relatively to that ( 
dephlogisticated air, and he found that the liquid which ws 
formed was not at all acid : he says, 

“If the proportion [of inflammable air to dephlogisticated air] be sue 
that the burnt air is almost entirely phlogisticated, the condensed liqu< 
is not at all acid, but seems pure water, without any addition whatever; and a 
when they are mixed in that proportion, very little air remains after tl 
explosion, almost the whole being condensed, it follows, that almost tl 
whole of the inflammable and dephlogisticated air is converted into pu: 
water/’ 

Cavendish thought that the small quantity of the two aii 
which remained unchanged to water after the explosion wi 
due to the impurities mixed with these airs, “and, consequently, 
he says, “if those airs could be obtained perfectly ])ure, tl 
whole would be condensed.” The conclusion drawn by Cavei 
dish from his experiments was that 

“Dephlogisticated air is in reality nothing but dephlogisticated wat( 
or water deprived of its phlogiston; or in other words, that water consif: 
of dephlogisticated air united to phlogiston; and that inflammalilc air 
either pure phlogiston, . . . or else water united to phlogiston; since, accor 
ing to this supposition, these two substances united together form pu 
water.” 

Cavendish thought that the supposition that inflamrnal)le air 
“water united to phlogiston” was much more probable tht 
that which regarded inflaiuiuable air as pure phlogiston. 

Cavendish spoke of “phlogisticated air” as a[)|)('aring “ 
be nothing else than the nitrous acid united to phlogiston 
And he said : 

“The vitriolic acid, when united to a smaller proportion of phlogistc 
forms the volatile sulphureous acid and vitriolic air . . . but, when unit 
to a greater proportion of phlogiston, it forms sulphur . . . in which t 
phlogiston is more strongly adherent.” 

The substances now called nitrogen and nitric acid, on the o: 
hand, and, on the other hand, the substances now known 
sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide, and sulphur, wore thought 
by Cavendish as more or less phlogisticated forms of two thinf 
His view of the formation of water seems to have been th 
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When water deprived of phlogiston is exploded with water 
united to phlogiston, the former attracts the phlogiston from 
the latter: what is required to convert dephlogisticated air 
(that is, water deprived of phlogiston) into water is addition of 
phlogiston; this necessary phlogiston is supplied by exploding 
dephlogisticated air with inflammable air, for the latter is 
water united to phlogiston. The change consists in the with- 
drawal of phlogiston from the inflammable air, the residue, of 
course, being water, and the transference of this phlogiston to 
the dephlogisticated air, the product, again, being water. The 
process was evidently thought of by Cavendish as consisting 
in a transference of phlogiston from one body, which had too 
much of that principle, to another body, which had too little of 
the same principle. Cavendish was inclined to regard red 
precipitate as a substance composed of mercury and water, 
■'^one or both of which are deprived of part of their phlogiston’’; 
when red precipitate is decomposed by heat, he supposed that 
■^Hhe water in it rises deprived of its phlogiston, that is, in the 
form of dephlogisticated air, and at the same time the quick- 
silver distils over in its metallic form.” Here, again, the 
•essential change was thought of by Cavendish to be a trans- 
ference of phlogiston from one body to another. Cavendish 
gives a very clear account of the description of the phenomena 
dealt with in his paper of 1784, in terms of Lavoisier’s oxygen 
hypothesis. 

“According to this hypothesis,” he says, “we must suppose, that water 
■consists of inflammable air united to dephlogisticated air. ... In like manner, 
according to this hypothesis, the rationale of the production of dephlogisti- 
cated air from red precipitate is, that during the solution of tjbe quicksilver 
in the acid and the subsequent calcination, the acid is decompounded, and 
quits part of its dephlogisticated air to the quicksilver, whereby it comes 
ever in the form of nitrous air, and leaves the quicksilver behind united 
to dephlogisticated air, which, by a further increase of heat, is driven off, 
while the quicksilver re-assumes its metallic form.” Yet he preferred to 
adhere to “the commonly received principle of phlogiston,” because “it 
explains all phenomena at least as well as Mr. Lavoisier’s.” He says: “As 
adding dephlogisticated air to a body comes to the same thing as depriving 
it of its phlogiston and adding water to it, and as there are, perhaps no bodies 
entirely destitute of water, and as I know no way by which phlogiston can be 
transferred from one body to another, without leaving it uncertain whether 
water is not at the same time transferred, it will be very difficult to determine 
by experiment which of these opinions is the truest.” 
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If we translate (as is often done) “deprived of phlogiston” 
by the word “oxidized,” and “united to phlogiston” by “de- 
oxidized,” then we have Cavendish’s view of the formation of 
water by exploding a mixture of dephlogistieated and inflam- 
mable airs presented thus; oxidized water -I- deoxidized water = 
water. In this way of stating the change, the process is re- 
garded as a transference of oxygen from one substance to 
another. 

Some of the experiments detailed by Cavendish in his mem- 
oir published in 1784 showed that water was formed when 
a mixture of two gases, then called dephlogistieated air and 
inflammable air, was exploded, and that, when the gases were 
present in the mixture in about the proportion of two volumes 
of inflammable air to one volume of dephlogistieated air, prob- 
ably the whole of both airs disappeared and water was pro- 
duced in their stead. Nevertheless I do not think that Caven- 
dish gave an approximately final answer to the question which 
he set himself to solve in the memoir of 1784. His object was 
“to find out the cause of the diminution which common air is 
well known to suffer by all the various ways in which it is 
phlogisticated, and to discover what becomes of the air thus 
lost or condensed.” The cause of the diminution which common 
air suffers when it is exploded with inflammable air was con- 
sidered by Cavendish to be the removal from the common air 
of “water deprived of phlogiston”; and what became of the 
thing removed was supposed by him to be, that it received 
phlogiston from “phlogisticated water,” and so, by a proper 
distribution of phlogiston, both the dephlogistieated and the 
phlogisticated water became merely water. 

Cavendish was trammelled by the theory of phlogiston. 
Until that “principle” had been banished from chemistry no 
clear conception could be formed of chemical changes as orderly 
reactions between distinct and definite substances. When 
phlogiston had been abandoned, the accuracy and conclusive- 
ness of Cavendish’s experimental work became apparent, and 
his results were seen to be of first-rate importance.^ 


* In. the memoir published in 1785, Cavendish showed very conclusively 
that “ nitrous acid ” is formed when a mixture of common air and dephlogistieated 
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If the views expressed by Boyle on elements and chemical 
action are compared with the conceptions of phlogisteans a 
hundred years later, a going back is noticeable in that hundred 
years towards vague principles and quahties, although at the 
same time chemistry was enriched by many new facts of great 
importance. To co-ordinate the facts of the science, to describe 
these facts accurately, to express them in a language which 
should make it easy to put together facts that were similar and 
to keep apart those which were unlike, and at the same time to 
overthrow the phlogistic theory; these were the tasks waiting 
to be accomplished at about the beginning of the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. It is not often that the power of 
destroying and the power of reconstructing are united in so 
extraordinary a degree as they were united in Lavoisier, the 
greatest of all chemists. 


air is subjected to the action of electric sparks, and that this acid is formed by 
the chemical union of phlogisticated and dephlogisticated airs. Cavendish 
regarded this chemical union as equivalent to the removal of phlogiston from 
phlogisticated air, which was thus, he said, “ reduced to nitrous acid.” 



CHAPTER II. 


THE WORK OF LAVOISIER IN ESTABLISHING THE EXISTENCE 

OF CHEMICALLY DISTINCT SUBSTANCES, AND ACCUHA'l’IILY 

DESCRIBING CHEMICAL CHANGES AS REACTIONS BETWEEN 

THESE SUBSTANCES. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the methods practised 
by Boyle, and the pregnant conclusions drawn by him from 
the facts which he established; the accurate work of Black 
on the chemical processes which happen when clialk is changed 
to lime and lime becomes chalk; the many kinds of air wliich 
Priestley discovered and examined; the great variety and 
importance of the chemical facts brought to light by Sc.heek^; 
the accurate measurements made by Cavendish of the volumes 
^of inflammable air and dephlogisticated air which comliine to 
form water; notwithstanding the large body of work done liy 
remembered and forgotten inquirers into material changes 
during more than two thousand years, — chemistry had not 
yet become a science. No descriptions had yet been given of 
processes wherein changes of composition accompany changes of 
properties, sufficiently full and accurate to enable the essential 
points of likeness between particular cases of such changes to 
be stated in terms applicable to every case, and sufficiently sug- 
gestive to indicate the lines on which investigation should pro- 
ceed, in order that new likenesses might be discovered and de- 
scriptions made more exact. The conception of composition, as 
we now understand it, had not taken form. Careful and 
searching examinations of a few chemical occurrences were 
required, and precise statements of the results were necessary, 
before satisfactory hypotheses could be constructed in terms 
of which fuller descriptions might be given of the facts estab- 
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listed by experiment. What was needed was not explanation 
but description; it is so easy to explain, so difficult to describe. 

Let us turn to the works of the Master. Antoine Laurent 
Lavoisier was born in 1743 : on May 5, 1794, it was decreed, 
^'La R6pubhque n’a pas besoin de savants, and the guillotine 
did its work. 

The Memoires de VAcademie des Sciences for the year 1770 
contain a paper by Lavoisier entitled Sur la Nature de Veau et 
SUV les experiences par lesquelles on a pretendu prouver la possibilite 
de son changement en terre. The experiments which the alchemists 
interpreted as proving the possibihty of changing water into earth 
were examined critically by the chemist Lavoisier. In the first 
part of this memoir he discusses the most important experiments 
which had been made, and indicates the points which require 
more careful examination; in the second part he gives an ac- 
count of his own experiments. Lavoisier collected rain-water di- 
rectly in vessels of glass and enamelled porcelain, at a distance 
from habitations and trees; he determined very carefully 
the specific gravity of this water, and found it to be almost 
the same as that of water of the Seine after one distillation. 
By evaporating 11 pounds (livres) of this water, he obtained 4^ 
grains of a very light, greyish earth, from which he extracted 
1 grain of common salt, leaving 3| grains of earthy matter. 
Hence he concluded that this rain-water contained /-g- grain of 
a tasteless earth, and ^ grain of common salt, per pound. 
He distilled this rainwater eight times, and determined the 
specific gravity of the distillate obtained, and the weight of 
the earthy matter that remained in the distilling vessel, each 
time. The specific gravity of the distilled water decreased 
very slightly by each distillation; but this minute decrease 
was not proportional to the weight of the earthy matter that 
remained after each process. At this stage of his investiga- 
tions Lavoisier said:^ 

‘^1 thought I might draw one of two conclusions from that experiment: 
either that the earth I had separated by distillation was of such a nature 


1 The quotations in the text are translated from Lavoisier’s writings, taken 
from '^CEuvres de Lavoisier, publi^es par les soins de son Excellence le Ministre 
de I’instruction puhlique et des cults.” (Paris: Imprimerie Imp^riale, 1862-93. ) 
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that it could be kept in solution by the water without increasing the weight 
thereof; or, at any rate, without increasing it as much as other s\il)stances 
do; or that the earth in question was not present in the water when I deter- 
mined the weight of the water, that it had been formed during the process 
of distillation, in a word, that it was a product of the operation. I'or the 
purpose of determining with certainty to which of those opinions 1 ought 
to assent, no method seemed to me more sure than to make an exact repetition 
of the same experiments in hermetically closed vessels, keeping an exact 
record of the weight of the vessel and of that of the water which should 
be employed in the experiment. If the matter of fire passed through the 
glass and combined with the water, then, after many distillations, there 
must necessarily be an increase in the total weights of tlie materials, that 
is to say, in the combined weights of the water, the earth, and the vessel. 
Physicists know as a fact that the matter of fire increases the weight of 
bodies wherewith it is combined. The same result ouglit not to hai)pcn, 
if the earth was formed at the expense of the water or of the vessel; but, 
there must necessarily be a decrease of weight of the one or of the other 
of the two substances, and that decrease must be exactly e(iual to the (quantity 
of earth which separated.” 

Lavoisier had made for him a pelican ^ of whiter glass, with 
a stopper of crystal; this he cleaned, dried, and wc'igluul v('ry 
carefully on a balance specially constructed for him, wliich 
indicated somewhat less than 1 grain witli a load of 5 or (i i)ounds. 
Into this pelican he put the rain-water whicli. had lanm dis- 
tilled eight times; he heated the vessel on a sand-tray, from time 
to time removing the stopper lest the expanding air sliould 
break the apparatus; when he judged the expansion of the 
air in the vessel to be completed, he placed the st()i)j>(u- scnuircdy 
in its place, and allowed the apparatus to (‘.ool. Wlum the 
vessel and its contents were cold he weighed tluun; tlius, he 
obtained the weight of the water in the pelican (it was some- 
what more than 3 livres and 14 oncen). He now fasUnunl (,he 
stopper very securely in its place (using a cement made of clay, 
boiled linseed oil, and amber, and covering this with a moisteiKul 
bladder tied with string), and kept the water at ()()° to 70° 
Reaumur (say about 80° C.) for 101 days. 

The experiment was begun on October 24th, 1768, and 
continued until February 1st, 1769. After the heating had 
continued for more than 25 days the water remained cl('.ar. 

1 Pelican was the name given by the alchemists to a distilling vessel with a 
head from which proceeded two nooks that returned into the lower part of the 
vessel. When a liquid was heated in this vessel, the vapours condensed in the 
head, and the hqmd thus formed flowed back into the body of tho vessel 
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Lavoisier remarks, commenQais a desesperer du succes de 
mon experience’^; but on November 20th several little solid 
specks appeared in the water, and these gradually increased 
in size until about the middle of December, when a fine solid 
began to settle to the bottom of the vessel. On February 1st 
Lavoisier stopped the process;^ he removed the wrappings and 
the cement from the stopper, and weighed the pelican and 
its contents. The weight was the same as before the heating had 
begun. Here are Lavoisier’s weighings: 


Weight observed in Weight observed in 

pan A of balance. pan B of balance. Weight; mean. 

Livres. Onces. Gros. Grains. Livres. Onces. Gros. Grains. Livres. Onces. Gros. Grains 
5 9 4 44*50 5 9 4 39*00 5 9 4 41*75 

Mean weight of the same pelican and the water in it be- 
fore the digestion 5 9 4 41*50 

Difference 0*25 


Lavoisier very carefully removed the stopper from the 
pelican: air rushed in with a hissing sound; this result con- 
firmed the conclusion drawn from his quantitative experiments 
that air had not penetrated into the vessel during the process. 
At this stage of the work Lavoisier remarks: 

'^From the fact that the weight of the materials had not increased, the 
conclusion was natural that neither the matter of fire, nor any other exterior 
body had penetrated the vessel and combined with the water to form the 
earth. It remained to determine whether that earth originated from the 
destruction of a portion of the water, or from the destruction of some of 
the glass vessel. The precautions I had taken made it easy to decide this 
question. It was only necessary to determine whether it was the vessel, 
or the water contained therein, which had lost weight.^^ 

Lavoisier carefully removed all the water and the solid 
matter (setting these aside in a glass flask), and dried and 
weighed the pelican; it had lost 17f grains. 

'^This completely proved that the earth separated during the digestion 
was produced from the substance of the vessel; that a simple dissolution of 
the glass had happened. But, to complete my purpose, it was necessary to 
compare the weight of the earth which separated during the digestion of the 


1 “ Voyant que la quantity deterre qui s’6tait rassembl4e etait considerable, 
craignant, d’ailleurs, qu’il n’arrivdt du vaisseau quelque accident, et que je ne 
perdisse en un instant le fruit d’une operation que je continuais depuis plus de 
cent jours, je crus qu’il 4tait temps de mettre fin ^ I’exp^rience.” 
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water with the decrease of the weight of the pelican. These two quantities 
ought, of course, to be equal; if a considerable excess should be ioimd in 
the weight of the earth, it would be necessary to conclude that tlie whole 
of the earth had not come from the glass.” 

Lavoisier, therefore, separated all the earthy matter, dried, 
and weighed it; the weight was 4q®-o grains, which was con- 
siderably less than the loss of weight suffered by the |)elican. 
He then determined the specific gravity of the water that 
remained; it was slightly, but distinctly greater than tlie 
specific gravity of ordinary distilled water (in the ratio of 
1,000,037 to 1,000,000).' He concluded that the waUu* con- 
tained something dissolved in it; he distilled this watcu* in a 
glass alembic made in one piece, and when most ol the watcn* 
was removed, he placed what remained in a small glass vessel, 
evaporated to dryness, and obtained 151- grains of the same 
white earth as before. 

Now 15J+4-xV=-20f; that is to say, the total quantity of 
earth obtained weighed 20f grains. The loss of weight of the 
pelican was 17| grains; the difference between these wcnghts 
is 3 grains. Lavoisier attributed this differen(‘,e to tlie solvimt 
action of the water on the flask wherein it had been kc^i)t and 
on the glass alembic wherein it had been distilled, after it had 
been separated from the 4qV grains of earthy matter. 

Lavoisier made a superficial examination of the earthy 
matter obtained from the water, but he did not come to any very 
definite conclusions concerning its composition. 

The most important conclusions which Lavoisier drew from 
the results of this investigation were these. 

^‘That the greatest part, or perhaps the whole of the earth which in sep- 
arated from rain-water by evaporation is due to the dissolution of the vchhoIs 
in which the water was contained and evaporated.” 

'^That the water does not in any way change its nature, nor acquire any 
new properties by repeated distillations; and it is far from being made 
so attenuated, as Stahl supposed, that it is able to escape through the pores 
of the glass vessel.” 

'‘That the substance of the glass vessel can be dissolved by the water, 
and that, as is the case with all salts, there is a point of saturation beyond 
which the solution cannot proceed.” 

“That the earth which MM. Boyle, Eller, and Margraff obtained from 
water was nothing else than some of the glass brought down by evaporation; 
so that the experiments on which these physicists relied, far from proving 
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the possibility of changing water into earth, rather pointed to the conclusion 
that water is unchangeable.” 

I have given a somewhat full account of Lavoisier’s memoir 
on the alleged change of water to earth in order that the reader 
may have a just conception of Lavoisier’s method. 

The investigation is merely an accurate description of 
facts; the “principles” of the “vulgar chymists,” the “ele- 
ments” of the “Peripateticks,” are ignored; in the beginning 
of the memoir Lavoisier says: 

“Je ne parlerai point de ce qu’ont 4crit sur les 414ments les philosophes 
des premiers sidcles; . . . je passe k ce qui int4resse plus particuli^rement 
les physiciens; je veux parler des faits/’ 

I do not think it is too much to say that this memoir de- 
stroyed a great part of the experimental basis of alchemy, and 
established the one method by which chemical changes could be 
satisfactorily investigated; the method wherein use is con- 
stantly made of the balance; the method adumbrated by 
Boyle, and used by Black fifteen years before the publication 
of Lavoisier’s research. The way was now cleared for applying 
the method to the examination of the changes of composition 
that occur when substances burn in air. 

Lavoisier worked on this question, and on questions con- 
nected with it, from about 1772 until his death in 1794. He 
began by once more establishing the fundamental fact that the 
weight of material obtained by burning a combustible substance 
is very often greater than the weight of the substance itself. 
In his first note,^ he attributed the gain in weight, which he 
observed when sulphur and phosphorus were burnt in air, to the 
combination of air with the vapours of these substances. He 
said he was convinced that the calces of metals weigh more than 
the metals from which they are formed, because the metals 
combine with air; and he confirmed this conclusion by re- 
ducing litharge in closed vessels, using “I’appareil de Hales,” ^ 
and obtaining, “at the moment of the passage of the calx into 
metal, a considerable quantity of air.” 

Hey and Mayow, in the seventeenth century, ^ had assigned 

1 See (EuvreSy vol. ii. p. 103. 

2 Practically the same as Priestley’s pneumatic trough. 

* See pp. 25-27, 
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the same cause to the same phenomenon. Mayow indeed had 
gone further; he recognized two constituents in air, and supposed 
that it was that one he called “fiery air” which supported 
combustion; he could not, however, discover what had become 
of the “fiery air” when the burning was finished. 

The problems before Lavoisier were to determine the com- 
position of the air, to find whether the whole or a portion of the 
air was absorbed by burning substances, and to recover from 
the products of burning that which the combustible substance 
had absorbed. 

Priestley had not solved these problems : Scheele could not 
free himself from the phlogistic trammels; certainly in 1781 he 
thought of sulphur as being decomposed by heating in air. 
Cavendish had performed exceedingly accurate experiments in 
1781-82, in attempting to find an answer to the question, 
“What becomes of the air lost or condensed during the calcina- 
tion of metals and in other similar processes?”; but his answer 
was inconclusive. 

I am not concerned with the fruitless controversy al)out the 
occasions when Lavoisier acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Priestley, Cavendish, Black, and other English men of science, 
and the terms wherein he made these acknowledgments. La- 
voisier certainly owed much to others, but science owes far 
more to him. 

At the beginning of his work Lavoisier recognized very 
clearly the importance of studying the composition of tlie air, 
and the properties of the air that is absorbed during calcination.. 
He says : 

“The importance of that subject seems to mo calculated to bring about 
a revolution in physics and in chemistry.” ' 

He also saw that a plan was needed, and that he must proceed 
step by step in an ordered fashion. 

“The works of the different authors I have just cited have given mo 
separate portions of a great chain; they have furnished some of the links, 
but, to obtain continuity, it is necessary to make a series of experiments.” ® 


* Lavoisier’s Regiatre de Lahoraioin (February 20th, 1773), quoted by Qrimaux 
on p. 104 of his work Lavoisier, Paris, 1888. 

^ Quoted by Grimaux, 1. c., p. 104. 
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The first thing to be done was to prove conclusively that 
metals absorb the air, or a portion of it, when they are burnt. 
In his Opuscules physiques et chimiques (published at the end of 
1773, or the beginning of 1774), ^ Lavoisier argued that if a 
metallic calx consists of metal plus air, then air must be disen- 
gaged in the change of the calx back to metal. He heated a 
mixture of 6 gros minium and 6 gros charcoal, and obtained 560 
pouces cuhiques of an air which he proved, by maiiy reactions, 
to be the same as the air disengaged by the action of acids on 
chalk, that is, fixed air. Inasmuch as the charcoal had dis- 
appeared, Lavoisier concluded that part of the air produced was 
furnished by the charcoal. He then burnt phosphorus in air 
standing over mercury; he found that there was a limit to the 
quantity of phosphorus which could be burnt, that when more 
phosphorus was introduced (without letting air into the vessel), 
this phosphorus refused to burn, that about one fifth of the 
original volume of air had disappeared, and that the weight of 
the air which had disappeared was nearly proportional to the 
difference between the weight of phosphorus burnt and the 
weight of the white solid produced.^ He concluded that about 
one fifth of the air had combined with the phosphorus. He 
det('’ mined the specific gravity of the air that remained after 
burning phosphorus, and found it to be slightly less than that 
of ordinary air. 

Lavoisier obtained similar results by burning lead and 
mercury in enclosed volumes of air. 

thought I could conclude from these experiments, that a portion of 
the air itself, or of a material substance of some kind contained in the air, 
in an elastic state, combined with the metals during their calcination, and 
that the increase of the weight of the metallic calces was due to that cause. 

Lavoisier remarked that as his results were in contradiction 
to those obtained by Boyle (who supposed the increase in 
weight during calcination to be due to the combination of the 
metal with the matter of fire, p. 12), he felt it necessary 
to repeat his experiments more rigorously. The results of this 
repetition are contained in the Mimoire sur la calcination de 

^ See (Euvres, vol. ii. p. 89. 

2 Lavoisier examined this white solid, and found it to be nothing but “ Tacide 
phosphorique concret.” 
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I’Main dans les vaisseaux fennes, et sur la cause de V augmentation 
du -poids qu’acquiert ce metal pendant cette opiration} 

The argument is this. A metal is calcined in a closed vessel; 
if “matter of fire” passes through the vessel and combines with 
the metal, the weight of the whole apparatus will be greater at 
the end than at the beginning of the operation; but if the calx 
is produced by the combination of the metal with a portion of 
the air in the vessel, the total weight will be unchanged through- 
out the operation; moreover, if the vessel is opened when the 
calcination is finished, air will rush in, and the total weight will 
then be greater than at the beginning of the process. 

Lavoisier calcined tin in glass vessels. The vessel was 
weighed and the tin was weighed; the vessel with the tin in it 
was heated for a short time to drive out some of the air, then 
sealed, allowed to cool, and weighed. After heating until the 
tin melted, and keeping at this temperature until some time 
after the formation of a blackish powder seemed to have stopped, 
the apparatus was allowed to cool, and was weighed. The 
vessel was then opened very carefully (air was heard rushing 
in), and the whole was weighed again. The tin that remained 
unchanged was separated from the calx; the tin, the calx, and 
the vessel itself were weighed separately. 

Some of the weighings taken from an experiment which 
Lavoisier tells us was made on February 14, 1774, are given on 
the next page.^ 

As the weight of air in the flask, after sealing and before 
beginning the calcination, was 15J grains, and as the weight of 
“air” absorbed by the tin was 312 grains, it followed that 
about one fifth of the total weight of air had combined with the 
tin. 

Another experiment, wherein 8 onces of tin were used, and 
the flask had a capacity of about 250 pouces ciibiques, gave 
exactly similar results, except that only from one ninth to 
one eighth of the total weight of air was absorbed by the tin. 

1 CEuvreSy vol. ii, p. 105. (Read in November, 1774; deposited with the Acad- 
emy, May, 1777.) 

^ Most of the weighings are the means of several; each substance was weighed 
first on one pan, then on the other pan of the balance; the weighings were often 
repeated after an interval of a few days. The flask used in this experiment 
had a capacity of 43 pouces cuhiques. 
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Onces. Gros. Grains. 

Weight of tin 8 0 O’ 00 

Weight of flask 5 2 2*50 

Total weight 13 2 2*50 

Weight of apparatus and contents after some air was re- 
moved by heating 13 1 68*87 

Hence weight of air removed by heating 0 0 5*63 

Weight of the apparatus and its contents after calcination . 13 1 68*60 

Weight before calcination 13 1 68*87 

Difference 0 0 0*27 

Weight of apparatus after calcination and after allowing 

air to enter 13 2 5*63 

Weight of apparatus full of air before beginning calcina- 
tion 13 2 2*50 

Hence total increase in weight produced by calci- 
nation 0 0 3*13 


Onces. Gros. Grains. 

Weight of unchanged tin after calci- 
nation 7 6 37*37 


Weight of calx formed by calcination. 

0 

1 

37*75 

Hence weight of tin and calx 

after calcination 

8 

0 

3*12 

Weight of tin before calcination 

8 

0 

0*00 

Hence increase in weight of 

tin caused by calcination. . . 

0 

0 

3*12 

Weight of flask alone after calcination 

5 

2 

2*50 

Weight of unchanged tin after calci- 
nation 

7 

6 

37*37 

Weight of calx formed by calcination. 

0 

1 

37*75 

Hence total weight (sum of 
three weighings) after calci- 
nation 

13 

2 

5*62 

Total weight (sum of two 
. weighings) before calcina- 

tion * 

13 

2 

2*50 

Hence increase in weight of tin 

caused by calcination 

0 

0 

3*12 
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In this memoir Lavoisier says he had made experiments 
which led him to think that that portion of the air which com- 
bines with metals during calcination is slightly heavier than 
atmospheric air, and that portion which remains after calcination 
is slightly lighter than atmospheric air. He acknowledges 
that his experiments ought to be repeated in flasks of different 
capacities, and that he ought to determine the exact relation 
between the quantity of air absorbed by a metal during calcina- 
tion and the total quantity of air wherein the metal is calcined; 
“but experiments of this kind demand so much time and atten- 
tion to make them satisfactory, they are so exhausting and 
require apparatus so troublesome to construct, that I have not 
as yet had the courage to pursue the work further.” He adds 
that his experiments on calcining tin had suggested a new line 
of research; these experiments made him suspect that the air 
is composed of different substances, a suspicion confirmed by 
the work he had undertaken on the calcination of mercury 
and the revivification of the calx of that metal, and he thought 
he was in a position to assert that the portion of the air which 
combines with metals during calcination is that portion which 
can be breathed, whereas the portion which remains after cal- 
cination is “a kind of mephitic air incapable of maintaining the 
respiration of animals or the burning of substances.” ^ 

We now come to Lavoisier’s M6moire sur la nature du 
principe qxd se combine avec les mitaux pendant leur calcination 
et qui en augmente le poids? The memoir opens thus : 

^'Do different kinds of air exist? Is it enough that a body should be in 
a state of permanent expansibility for it to count as a particular kind of air? 
Finally, the different airs found in nature, or formed by us, are these partic- 
ular substances, or modifications of atmospheric air ? Such are the main 
questions proposed in the plan I have formed for myself.” 
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Lavoisier then says that he proposes to show that 

‘'The principle which unites with metals during calcination, which 
increases the weights of them, which brings them into the state of calces, 
is nothing else than the most salubrious and the purest portion of the air; 
so that, if the air which has been entangled in combination with a metal 
again becomes free, it comes forth in a very respirable condition, and more 
fitted than atmospheric air for maintaining the inflammation and the com- 
bustion of bodies.” 

Most metallic calces, Lavoisier says, are reduced (that is, 
caused to become metals) only by heating with carbonaceous 
matter, or with some substance which contains what is called 
'phlogiston. When the proper quantities of charcoal and calx 
are used, the whole of the charcoal disappears; hence the fixed 
air” which is disengaged in these reductions is produced by 
the union of the air from the metallic calx and that from the 
charcoal; and we cannot justly conclude that the air which 
is in the calx before the action of the charcoal on it is the same 
as the air (fixed air) given off during the reduction. 

These reflections led Lavoisier to turn his attention to those 
metallic calces which could be reduced without the addition 
of other substances. He tried calx of iron, but he found many 
difficulties. Then he chose calx of mercury; he remarks that 
everybody was aware that this substance could be reduced by 
heat alone. ^ By heating this substance with charcoal and obtain- 
ing fixed air, he proved mercurius calcinatus per se to be a true 
metallic calx. 

One once of calx of mercury was then heated in a small 
flask having a capacity of two ponces cubiques. He obtained 
7 gros and 18 grains of running mercury, and 78 ponces cnbiqnes 
of a gas. Supposing, he says, that the total loss of weight 
(54 grains) was due to the production of the gas he collected, 
then each ponce cubiqne of that gas weighed a little less than 
I grain, and the gas had nearly the same specific gravity as 
ordinary air. Lavoisier then examined the gas he had pre- 


1 It is, of course, to be remembered tbat Priestley bad told Lavoisier of his 
experiments on heating calx of mercury. In Lavoisier’s laboratory journal for 
February, 1776, to March, 1778, the gas obtained by heating calx of mercury is 
referred to as “Fair dephlogistique de M. Priestley.” 
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pared from calx of mercury. The gas would not combine 
with water when agitated therewith; it did not produce a 
precipitate in lime-water; it did not combine with the fixed 
or volatile alkalis, nor did it decrease the caustic qualities of 
these alkalis. It could be used in the calcination of metals; it 
had none of the properties of fixed air; and combustible sub- 
stances burnt in it brilliantly and rapidly. 

Lavoisier concluded that tliis gas was purer than ordinary 
air, and that the principle which combined with metals during 
calcination was nothing else than the purest portion of the air 
we breathe. He also argued that fixed air was obtained in all 
reductions of metallic calces by charcoal, because the charcoal 
combined with the pure air in the calces; and he thought that all 
metallic calces would yield the same pure air as calx of mercury 
if they could be reduced without the addition of any foreign 
substance. 

Finally, Lavoisier recalls the fact that the detonation of 
nitre with charcoal yields an air most of winch is fixed air, 
and infers that nitre contains the same pure, respirable air 
as he had obtained from calx of mercury. 

I would call the reader’s attention at this point to the well- 
known experiment wherein Lavoisier heated 4 onces of mercury 
to boiling in 50 pouces cuhiques of common air, as long as the 
formation of red scales was noticeable, and found that 7 to 8 
pouces cuhiques of the air disappeared, and 45 grains of a red 
powder were formed, which, when strongly heated,gave 41| grains 
of mercury and 7 to 8 polices cuhiques of pure air that supported 
combustion and respiration. This experiment is described in 
Lavoisier’s Traite 4l6mentaire de Chimie (published in 1789). 
See (Euvres, vol. i. p. 36. 

In his next memoir,’- Lavoisier recalls his earlier experiments 
on burning phosphorus in an enclosed volume of air, wherein 
he showed that about one fifth of the air was. absorbed by 
the phosphorus, and I’acide phosphorique was produced. Ex- 
periments suggested by these results, and by those recorded 
in the memoir “On the Nature of the Principle which combines 


1 M6moire sur V existence de Vair dans Vacide nitreux, April 20, 1776; deposited 
December, 1777. 
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with Metals diiring their Calcination,” had now (he says) en- 
abled him to assert 

“That not merely air, but rather that portion of air which is the purest, 
enters into the composition of all the acids without exception; that it is 
that substance which produces their acidity, so that one may at pleasure 
remove or bestow the quality of acidity, according as one takes away or 
gives back the portion of air which is essential to their composition.” 

Lavoisier proposed to deal with the decomposition and the 
formation of different acids in a series of memoirs^ beginning 
with nitric acid. The gases or airs produced by the reactions 
between metals and acids had been regarded as derived from 
the metals; Lavoisier said that these different kinds of air 
were produced by the decomposition of the acids themselves. 
He proposed to discover the composition of nitric acid by 
causing it to react with mercury, and studying the phenomena 
that presented themselves from the beginning of the reaction 
until the mercury, passing through the stages of a mercurial 
salt and red precipitate, should be reproduced as the metal. 
He caused weighed quantities of mercury and nitric acid (specific’ 
gravity 1*316) to react; collected and measured the air pro- 
duced until the mercury was converted into a white salt, also 
the air given off during the change of this salt to un beau pr6- 
cipite rouge, and also the air formed while this red precipitate 
became metallic mercury. The weight of mercury obtainesd 
at the end of the experiment was the same, less a few grains, 
as the weight of mercury taken at the beginning; and certain 
volumes of the '^nitrous air” described by Priestley, and the 
^^pure air” obtained both by Priestley and Lavoisier himself 
from red precipitate, were produced.^ Lavoisier then mixed 
measured volumes of nitrous air and pure air^ over water; 
he noticed the instant production 'of red vapours, which at 
once dissolved in the water; and he proved the presence of nitric 
acid by adding alkali to the water, evaporating, and obtaining 


^ It is interesting to observe that Priestley attempted to repeat this experi- 
ment, and declared that there was a considerable loss of mercury in the process. 
(See preface to vol. iii. of Ohservations and Experiments on Different Kinds of 
Airs. ) 

2 The volumes of these gases were not in the same proportion as the volumes 
he obtained by decomposing nitric acid. He gives reasons for this, but refers 
to future memoirs for details concerning the reactions between nitrous air and 
pure air. 
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crystals of nitre. He also formed nitric acid by the reaction 
between nitrous air and ordinary air; but he found it necessary 
to use a volume of common air about four times greater than 
the volume of pure air he had employed to saturate the nitrous 
air; and he noticed that only about one fourth or one fifth 
of the common air disappeared, and that the residue would 
not maintain the combustion of burning substances or the 
respiration of animals. 

Lavoisier regarded the experiments described in this memoir 
as proving that ^'nitric acid is nothing but nitrous air com- 
bined with a volume, almost equal to its owm, of the purest 
portion of air, and with a considerable quantity of water : nit- 
rous air, on the contrary, is nitric acid deprived of air and water. 

Lavoisier speaks of the possibility of phlogiston playing 
some part in these changes. Without daring to decide a ques- 
tion so important, he remarks that, as the mercury was pre- 
cisely the same at the end of the operations as it was at the 
beginning, both in qualities and quantity, there was no sign 
of its having lost or gained phlogiston. 

Referring to Priestley's conclusion, from his own experiments, 
that ordinary air “consists of the nitrous acid and earth" 
(see page 33), Lavoisier remarks that his experiments show 
“quo ce n’est point Fair qui est compose d'acide nitreux . . . 
mais, au contraire, Facide nitreux qui est compos6 d'air." 

In a paper read to the Academy, April, 1777, Lavoisier re- 
turned to the subject of the combustion of phosphorus in or- 
dinary air, confirmed the fact that about one fifth of the air 
was absorbed by the phosphorus, and proposed to call the air 
that remained mofette atmospherique. By adding to this mofette 
atmospMrique a volume of pure air equal to that absorbed by 
the burning phosphorus, he obtained ordinary air. He also 
examined the acids produced by the burning of phosphorus and 
of sulphur, and showed that each contained more than half its 
weight of pure air. In the same year he examined the reaction 
between mercury and sulphuric acid by a method similar to 
that he had used in studying the action of nitric acid on mer- 
cury; and he obtained, and to some extent examined, Vacide 
sulfureux a6riforme. 
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Lavoisier’s M6moire sur la combustion en genial (1777) con- 
tains some most excellent remarks on the use and abuse of 
systems in physical science. 

Systems, in physics . . . are but the proper instruments for helping 
the feebleness of our senses. Properly speaking, they are the methods of 
approximation which put us on the track of solving problems; they are the 
hypotheses which, successively modified, corrected, and changed according 
as they are contradicted by experience, ought some day to conduct us, by 
the method of exclusions and eliminations, to the knowledge of the true 
laws of nature.” 

He then proceeds to enunciate 

“An hypothesis by the help whereof one explains, in a very satisfactory 
way, all the phenomena of combustion, of calcination, and even, in part, 
the phenomena which accompany the respiration of animals.” 

He says that four constant phenomena are observed during 
combustion: matter of fire or of light is disengaged;^ com- 
bustion occurs only when the combustible substance is in con- 
tact with certain kinds of air, especially that kind called de- 
phlogisticated air by Priestley and pure air by Lavoisier; the 
burnt substance weighs more than the unburnt substance, and 
the increase in weight is proportional to the quantity of pure 
air that combines with the burning substance; the product of 
burning is either an acid or a metallic calx. In a memoir, pre- 
sented to the Academy in 1777, entitled Considerations generales 
sur la nature des acides, Lavoisier says he can now assert that 
pure air enters into the composition of all acids; that there is no 
acid, except perhaps that of common salt^ which cannot be de- 
composed and reproduced, deprived of the principle of acidity 
or have that principle restored to it. By the expression prin- 
ciple of acidity, Lavoisier means oxygen. It is in this memoir 
that he proposes for the gas he had hitherto called pure air, the 
names le principe acidifiant and le principe oxygine. Oxygen, 
he says, combines with charcoal, and the product is the acid of 
chalk; the product of the combination of oxygen and sulphur 
is vitriolic acid; by combining with nitrous air, oxygen pro- 


^ By the matter of fire, Lavoisier at this time meant a subtile, imponderable 
fluid, supposed to be disseminated through everything, and capable of being 
released from its combination with one substance and either set free as heat, 
or combined with some other substance. 

Italics not in original. 
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duces the acid of nitre; phosphoric acid is formed by the union 
of oxygen with phosphorus, and the metallic calces, as a class, 
are produced by the combination of oxygen with the metals. 
Lavoisier then sketches the vast domain whereto these facts 
introduce the chemist, and indicates the kind of investigation 
needed in order to gain aecurate knowletlge of the combinations 
of oxygen, and the properties of the substances produced by 
these combinations. 

In S limmin g up the results of his experiments on the com- 
binations of oxygen, towards the end of this memoir, Lavoisier 
regards oxygen as the substance which gives to all acids the 
property of acidity, and the other component (or components) 
of an acid as that which gives its particular properties to that 
acid; and he draws attention to the fact that although the 
product of the union of oxygen with a metal is gcnc'rally a 
metallic calx, there are compounds of metals (iron and arsenic, 
for example), with a superabundance of oxygen, whic.h have the 
properties characteristic of acids. 

These statements show that although Lavoisier (in 1777) re- 
garded oxygen as the acidifying principle, he clearly rc'cegnizcd 
that not all compounds of oxygen arc acids, and he detinitely 
connected the chemical properties of substances iiot only with 
the properties, but also with the relative quantities of their 
components. The definite way wherein he connechul jiroperties 
with composition is well illustrated in his memoir oji the com- 
bination of oxygen with iron (1783). (See OtJuvrex, vol. ii. p. 
565.) 

I would ask the student to pay particular heed to the use 
Lavoisier makes of the expression 'principle, about the year 1780. 
He does not employ this term in the vague manner of the 
alchemists, but he uses it to mean exactly what we now con- 
vey by the words element and compound. 

In his criticism of the phlogistic theory,^ Lavoisier gives a 
clear account of the state of his experiments, and his views on 
combustion and phenomena related thereto in the year 1777. 
Stahl had proved that the property of being combustible can be 
transferred from one body to another: for instance, charcoal is 

‘ JR^flexiona sur U phlogistique (published in 1783; see OSuvrea, voL ii. p. 623). 

II ^ 
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combustible and oil of vitriol is not; when charcoal is heated 
with oil of vitriol the combustible substance sulphur is pro- 
duced, and the charcoal vanishes. Stahl supposed he had ex- 
plained these facts by saying that the principle of combusti- 
bility passed from the charcoal to the oil of vitriol. This ex- 
planation was merely a very superficial and inadequate de- 
scription of the change that occurred. Lavoisier gave a de- 
scription of changes like this wliich was fuller, more exact, and 
more penetrative than Stahl’s description. Lavoisier’s ex- 
perimental results convinced him that in order to acquire a 
knowledge of what happened in processes of combustion, and in 
processes like these, it was necessary to examine the changes of 
composition which accompanied the changes of properties, and 
that this examination must include measurements of the quan- 
tities of all the materials that took part in the changes. 

Advancing from the quantitative examination of one chem- 
ical change to that of others like it, Lavoisier was able, about 
the year 1777, to describe many chemical processes fairly ac- 
curately and exhaustively. Of course he expressed the reactions 
which he examined in a language in keeping with the knowledge 
and the needs of his time; but, in 1777, he had given us the 
essentials of the language we use to-day, by establishing (al- 
though not yet clearly expressing) the conceptions of the 
dement and the compound. 

By abolishing the vague, constantly changing conception 
of phlogiston, Lavoisier made a great advance towards clearer 
and more s'.’ggestive descriptions of chemical changes than those 
of any other worker of his time. The clearer descriptions he 
gave of chemical occurrences led the way to new researches and 
new hypotheses, and these made possible yet clearer and more 
complete descriptions. 

Among the most important of Lavoisier’s memoirs, bearing 
directly on the conception of chemical changes as definite in- 
teractions of homogeneous substances, published between the 
years 1777 and 1785, are his two memoirs on the decomposition 
and recomposition of water, ^ and those on the acid of cation,^ 


1 Read to the Academy 1783 and 1784; see (Euvres, vol. ii. pp. 334, 360. 
^ Unvres, ii. p. 403 
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the dissolution of metals in acidsf^ the 'precipitation of metals by 
one another-^ the affinities of oxyge7i,^ and the union of oxygen 
'with iron^ In these memoirs Lavoisier made accurate de- 
terminations of the compositions of several compounds, and of 
the quantities of definite substances which took part in various 
chemical reactions; he accounted for everything wliich entered 
into the reactions he studied, and he connected quantitatively 
the compositions of the systems before and after the cluuigc's. 
Lavoisier formed a vivid mental picture of chemical change by 
making minute studies of several definite interactions and con- 
necting these with one another. 

I ask the student^s especial attention to the formula^ whereby 
Lavoisier expressed the compositions of systems of substan(*.es 
which react chemically. Lavoisier’s formulae show how com- 
pletely he had put aside alchemical conceptions, and how full 
and clear was his presentation of chemical changes, in the eai'ly 
eighties of the eighteenth century. The system is explained and 
illustrated in his memoir on the dissolution of metals in acids.*'" ' 

Take the reaction between iron and nitric acid dissolves 1 
in water. Lavoisier regarded nitric acid to be a compound of 
nitrous air,” oxygen and water; for iron he used the symbol 
cf. Let b express the ratio between tlie (iuantiti(‘s of iron 
and nitric acid which react; then 'ah is the (luantity of 
acid needed to dissolve a parts of iron. Now tlie (|uaniity 
ab of nitric acid is composed of a certain (|uantity of watcu* 


expressed by Lavoisier as 


ab 


a 


certain quantity of oxygen 


which he expressed as - 7 , and a certain cpiantity of nitrous 

s 


air” expressed as “. In order to moderate the n^aclion, 

Lavoisier dissolved the nitric acid in two parts of wnivw dlie 
symbols he used for water, oxygen, nitilc. acid, and nitrous air 


^ (Eiivres, ii. p. 509. 

Ibid., ii. p. 528. 

^ Ibid., ii, p. 546. 

^Ibid., ii. pp. 557, 575. 

® Comidirations gcnirales sur la dissolution des mitaux dam les acides, (Mim. 
de VAcad., 1782, p. 492; OSuvrea, ii. p. 509.) 
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were, ' , ©» , and respectively. The composition of 

the mixture before the reaction was expressed by Lavoisier thus : 


(a c/')+(2„6V+!5v) + (f 4'+T'^)- 


The many quantitative examinations he had made of the 
reactions between metals and nitric acid led Lavoisier to regard 
most of these reactions as consisting in the withdrawal of 
oxygen from the acid by the metal. He proposed to represent 


the quantity of oxygen withdrawn by the iron as ^ 4 . ; this 

quantity he added to the a parts of iron, and removed from the 
ab 

— parts of oxygen, in the formula give above. The withdrawal 

of oxygen from the nitric acid was accompanied by the pro- 
duction of nitrous air; and as Lavoisier’s experiments (at this 
time) led him to regard the quantit}^ of nitrous air which was 
formed as almost equal to the quantity of oxygen which com- 
bined with the iron, he represented the nitrous air produced as 

~;Ai; this quantity was, of course, taken away from the ^ 
P ^ 


parts of nitrous air in the formula already given, because this 
quantity of nitrous air escaped. 

To simplify matters, Lavoisier took the quantity of nitric 
acid used in his experiments as always one pound: hence, ah 
became equal to unity, and the formula which expressed the 
state of affairs in the solution after the reaction was the following : 


(a + (2V+^v) + )• 

^^The parentheses,” Lavoisier says, express the manner 
of the grouping of the different kinds of molecules in the solu- 
tion.” Lavoisier’s experiments had convinced him that one 
pound of nitric acid, diluted with two parts of w^ater, dissolved 
*2 pound of iron, at the ordinary temperature, or when very 
gently warmed; hence, as ab = l, a = 0*2 in the above formula. 
He found the value of p by dissolving weighed quantities of iron 
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in nitric acid, evaporating to dryness, heating the residue 
strongly, and weighing; the gain in weight was the weight of 
oxygen taken by the iron from the nitric acid. 

Taking the mean value thus determined, Lavoisier deduced 

for the expression ~ the value *058. Another set of experiments 

T 1 1 1 1 1 1 TT 

gave him these results: -= 13 -, --=j. Hence, g=- 2 , ^ 9 = 4 , 

and t=4c. Substituting these values in his formula, and re- 
ducing the formula to its simplest expression (supposing always 
that one pound of nitric acid is used, and that the figures repre- 
sent pounds and parts of looimds), Lavoisier wrote the formula 
thus : ^ 

{■2cf +-058 ^)+(2-5V)+C192^ +-192 Ai). 

He tested this formula by calculating the quantity of iron which 
should be dissolved by a determinate quantity of nitric acid, 
and then determining the quantity actually dissolved by that 
amount of nitric acid. . He obtained results wliicli convinced 
him of the accuracy of his formula; but he noted certain re- 
finements which should be introduced into the formula, jirovided 
the experimental methods were themselves more refined. ^^But 
then one would have a formula which would be too complicated, 
and that would be to introduce into cliemistry too refined a 
geometry, a geometry which is as yet beyond its capacity.” 

Towards the end of this memoir Lavoisier mentions the 
investigations which he thinks the most important for gaining 
a clearer knowledge of the reactions that occur when metals 
dissolve in nitric, sulphuric, hydrochloric, and certain otlier 
acids. It is necessary to know with great accuracy, he says, 
the quantitative composition of water, the quantities of water, 
oxygen, and nitrous air which compose nitric acid, the quan- 
, tities of water, sulphur, and oxygen whereof sulphuric acid is 
composed, and so on. 

^ The carefulness and exactness of Lavoisier’s dcHcriptions are well shown 
in his statement of what this formula exproHses; it expresHcs the state of affairs 
that result when one pound of nitric acid, speciffc gravity, 1*29895, diluted 
with two parts of water, has reacted with enough iron to saturate the acid, at a 
temperature of about 10®. 
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Lavoisier^s Traite Elementaire de chimie was published iii 
1789. This work is a systematic treatise on chemistry. The 
facts of the science are arranged in an orderly manner; that 
accurate and far-reaching description of the one common 
feature of* all material transformations, which is now called 
^Hhe law of the conservation of mass,” is the foundation of the 
system; chemical changes are not only said to be interactions 
of elements and compounds, they are described and analyzed as 
such interactions; the simple substances are enumerated and 
their compounds are classified; the relations of class to class are 
developed, and a consistent and suggestive nomenclature is 
used. 

At last, after more than two thousand years of work and 
thought, a clear conception of the object of chemistry is gained; 
certain substances are recognized to be definite, distinct, and 
homogeneous; the supreme arbitrament of the balance is ac- 
knowledged; the study of the changes of properties and of 
composition has become a science. Lavoisier did not create 
nor did he revolutionize chemistry: he transformed it. 

The object of chemistry is stated thus by Lavoisier: “In submitting to ex- 
periments the different substances found in nature, chemistry seeks to decom- 
pose them, and to bring them into a condition such that their components 
can he examined separately. . . . Chemistry advances towards its goal, and 
towards its perfection, by dividing, subdividing, and again subdividing, 
and we do not know what will be the limit of its victories. We cannot be 
certain that what we think to-day to be simple is indeed simple; all we can 
say is, that such or such a substance is the actual term whereat chemical 
analysis has arrived, and that with our present knowledge we are unable 
to subdivide further.” ^ 

Lavoisier gives a table (CEuvres, i. p. 135) of the simple substances. 
This table contains the names of thirty three substances. Omitting light 
and heat, and the three radicals, “radical muriatique, radical fluorique, radical 
boracique,” there remain twenty eight substances: five of these (lime, 
magnesia, baryta, alumina, and silica) are now known to be compounds;^ 
the remaining tyenty three are to-day regarded as elements.^ 


^ (Euvres, i. pp. 136, 137. 

2 It is interesting and instructive to notice that Lavoisier suggests that the 
earths would probably soon be found not to be simple substances; he thinks 
they may turn out to be metallic oxides, “ oxygen^s jusqu’a un certain point.” 
Of the fixed alkalis, such as potash and soda, he remarks: “ Ces substances sont 
^videmment compos6es, quoiqu’on ignore cependant encore la nature des prin- 
cipes qui entrent dans leur combinaison.” {L. c., p. 137.) 

* These twenty three elements are: oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, carbon, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, copper, gold, iron, 
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The principle of the conservation of mass is assumed by Lavoisier in all 
his investigations. In considering the fermentation of fruit-juices, wherein 
carbonic acid gas and alcohol are produced, he says: ^ 

“One sees that ... it would first be necessary to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the analysis and the nature of the substances which can 
be fermented, and of those which are the products of fermentation. For 
nothing is created, either in the operations of art or in those of nature; and 
one may lay down the principle that in every operation there is an equal 
quantity of matter before and after the process, that the quality and the 
quantity of the principles are the same, and that there is nothing but certain 
changes, certain modifications. The whole art of experimenting in chem- 
istry is founded on this principle; in all experiments one is obliged to suppose 
a true equality, or equation, between the principles of the substances which 
one examines and those which one obtains by analysis. ^JTus, since grape- 
juice gives carbonic acid igas and alcohol, I can say that grape- juice — carbonic 
acid + alcohol.’^ 

This passage, and the way it is introduced in the midst of an experimental 
examination of a chemical process, are very characteristic of Lavoisier. lie 
does not begin by laying down certain propositions deduced from what arc 
called “first principles’^; he simply accurately describes chemical changes, 
and from time to time he makes generalized statements, which are at once 
comprehensive descriptions of the facts he is examining, and (in some 
cases) of so many other similar facts that they are found to be true laws 
of nature. 

These seem to me the chief marks of the work of Lavoisier : 
an extraordinary thoroughness in each investigation; a lucid- 
ity of description of facts independently of hypotheses, until 
hypotheses become necessary; a close connexion between all 
investigations bearing on the same subject; a power of seizing 
every problem from the inside and ignoring its unessential 
parts; a vivid imagination; and an ever-present realization that 
all facts are not of equal value. 

The question, Wliat is a chemically homogeneous substance? 
was not distinctly enunciated until it had been partly answered; 
and an answer began to be given to this question only when tlie 
other question was considered, What happens when chemically 
homogeneous substances interact? The older workers were 
chiefly concerned with the reactions of substances; they asked. 


lead,' manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, platinum, silver, tin, tungsten, 
and zinc. The student should notice that Lavoisier {(KumeSy i. p. 138) gives a 
list of radicals of various acids “ which enter into combination after the manm^r 
of simple substances most of these are radicals of organic acids: ho says 
these radicals are composed of carbon and hydrogen, that many of them also 
contain nitrogen, and some of them also phosphorus. 

^ CEuvreSy i. 101. 
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How can we explain those changes of properties w’hich we 
observe? The investigators of the eighteenth century began 
to see that the only way of answering this question was by ex- 
amining the compositions of the substances whose properties 
changed. It was one of the signal merits of Lavoisier that he 
not only saw the close interdependence of the study of changes 
of composition and the examination of changes of properties, 
but he also gave definite and practical meaning to the expressions 
chemical composition and chemical reaction. 

To-day it is possible to recognize a certain likeness between 
the saying of Stephanus of Alexandria (about 620), “it is neces- 
sary to deprive matter of its properties in order to draw out 
its soul,” and the statement of Lavoisier (1789) that the object 
of chemistry is “to decompose the different natural bodies, 
and ... to examine separately the different substances which 
enter into their combination.” The first statement rested on 
a sweeping and superficial glance over an intricate maze of 
occurrences, and it produced little accurate knowledge. The 
second statement was a result of the penetrating study of a 
few detached events; it was a translation of the first state- 
ment into expressions which could be directly applied to a vast 
number of particular phenomena, and in a few years it produced 
a science. 

Alchemy was a phase in the search for invariants; i was 
a stage in the endeavour to find a property of bodies, measurable 
and remaining constant while other properties changed, and 
such that its relations to other properties could be quantitatively 
expressed. The search advanced slowly; it wandered into 
many side-paths and tried many blind-alleys; at last, by the 
genius of such men as Boyle, Stahl, Black, Priestley, and Caven- 
dish, the quest became concentrated, and the announcement 
of the achievement of the invariant took definite form in the 
words of Lavoisier: “The quantity of matter is the same at 
the end as at the beginning of every operation; the quality 
and the quantity of the principles are unchanged.” 

The alchemical distinction of qualities and substance changed 
to the chemical distinction of qualities and composition. Since 
the latter years of the eighteenth century, a thing, a substance, 
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is an assemblage of definite and measurable qualities; and the 
composition of a substance is the various assemblages of qual- 
ities into which that substance can be separated and by the 
union of which it can be produced. The criterion of separation 
is found in measurements of that quality which we call mass. 
That we may have a convenient language wherein to express facts 
of composition, we are accustomed to speak of mass as meas- 
uring quantities of matter, and assemblages of properties as 
varieties of matter; and so, to some extent, we have reverted 
to the alchemical notion of substance as a reality apart from 
what is perceived by the senses. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE MARKS OF THE TWO CLASSES OF CHEMICALLY DISTINCT 
SUBSTANCES, ELEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS; THE LAWS OF 
CHEMICAL COMBINATION; AND THE DALTONIAN ATOMIC 
THEORY. 

Lavoisier had clearly recognized certain substances as ^Hhe 
actual terms whereat chemical analysis had arrived/’ as not 
divisible by the methods then known. He had also recognized 
other substances, themselves physically homogeneous, as com- 
posed of definite quantities of these simple substances; he 
had formed a vivid and practically applicable presentation of 
chemical changes as combinations and separations of a limited 
number of simple substances; and he had realized for himself, 
and those who were to follow him, the principle of the conserva- 
tion of mass. 

It was necessary to examine the simple substances, and the 
products of their chemical union, more rigorously, and to 
express the compositions of these products in an intelligible, 
consistent, and suggestive language. Fuller answers to the 
questions — ^What is an element? l^Tiat is a compound? — were 
to be given by measuring the quantities of elements that com- 
bine to form definite quantities of compounds. The next 
phase of the study of the transformations of matter was the 
quantitative examination of the compositions of compounds. 
To follow the development of this part of our subject, we 
must glance at some of the earlier work which helped to pre- 
pare the way for the great leap forwards made by Dalton. 
And here, as everywhere in chemistry, we find that the study 
of reactions is closely interwoven with the study of compo- 
sition. 
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The term acid seems to have been applied in the first instance 
to vinegar; it was then extended to various sour substances 
‘ which resembled vinegar in their actions on other substances. 

I ' Certain properties of the liquors obtained by lixiviating wood- 

ashes and the ashes of sea-plants were known to the ancients, 
I • and the name alkali was applied, sometime during the Middle 

1 1' Ages, to the substances obtained by evaporating these and 

I similar liquids. In 1640 Van Helmont spoke of the saturation 

II , of an alkali by a definite quantity of an acid. In 1732 Boerhave 

recognized that the product of the saturation of potash-lye by 
an acid was a definite substance different from either of the 
things by whose union it was formed. In 1744 Rouelle ex- 
tended the meaning of the term saltj which had been used very 
vaguely, and spoke of a salt as the product of the union of 
any acid with a hase^ a term used by Rouelle to include alkalis, 
earths, metallic substances, and oils. He distinguished degrees 
of saturation of an acid by a base, and recognized three clasess 
of salts, ^^sels neutres parfaits ou sal6s,'^ ^^sels neutres avec 
exces ou surabondance d’acide,’’ and ^^sels neutres qui out une 
tr6s petite quantity d^acide.^^ Rouelle distinctly said that a 
definite quantity of acid always combined with a definite quan- 
tity of base, to whatever class of salts the product of the reac- 
tion belonged. 

During the years from 1791 to 1802, J. B. Rich ter published 
a treatise, in eleven parts, entitled IJehcr die neurn Gegcnddnde 
der chemie. Richter^s work will be described in the chai)ter 
on Chemical Equivalency: at present I give merely a very short 
account of some of it bearing on the subject of composition. 
Richter made a series of determinations of the weights of various 
bases neutralized by constant weights of several acids, and 
the weights of various acids neutralized by constant weights 
of several bases. The following statement, which is a freo 
translation of Richter^s words, summarizes his results. 

Let P be the mass of one acid which neutralizes the masses 
a, bj Cj d, e, of various bases; and let Q be the mass of another 
acid which neutralizes the masses a, /?, p, 5, £, of the same bases; 
also let the neutral salts P + a and Q+/?, P+a and Q + p, 
P+e and Q + a, etc., decompose one another so that the products 
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are neutral; then the ratio of the masses a, 6, c, d, e, is the 
same as the ratio of the masses a, j, dj e, 

Richter also determined that the weights of fifteen metals 
which dissolved in a constant weight of sulphuric acid, to form 
neutral salts capable of mutual reaction to produce other 
neutral salts, were in the same ratio as the weights of these 
metals which dissolved in the same constant weight either of 
hydrochloric acid or of nitric acid, to form neutral salts. Richter 
arranged his results on the formation of neutral salts, by the 
dissolution of metals in acids, in this form: 


dissolve 

and 

neutral- 

ize 


1000 Parts of 
Sulphuric Acid. 

a parts of copper 
h “ bismuth 

c “ antimony 

d “ tin 


1000 parts of 
Hydrochloric Acid. 

e parts of copper 
/ “ “ bismuth 

g '' antimony 

h tin 


1000 parts of 
Nitric Acid. 

j parts of copper 
k “ “ bismuth 

Z “ antimony 

m tin 


He said that the ratios a:b:c:d, e:f:g:h, and were 

the same. 

That the composition of every chemical compound is constant 
seems to have been taken for granted by Lavoisier; and the 
investigations of chemists who came after him confirmed this 
supposition. 

But, in 1803, Berthollet, in his Essai de Statique Chimique 
(a work of first-rate importance which will be considered 
in Chapter XIV of this book), asserted that only in 
some cases, and under special conditions, do elements and 
compounds combine in fixed proportions, and the general 
rule is that the quantities of chemically distinct substances 
which combine vary continuously between certain limits. In 
a series of publications from 1801 to 1809, Proust ^ (1755- 
1826) combated Berthollet’s statement, and succeeded in 
proving, by quantitative analyses, that the constituents of 
many oxides, sulphides, and salts are combined in fixed pro- 
portions. Proust distinguished true chemical compounds, 
whose constituents are combined in constant proportions, from 


1 Journal de Physique; some also in Annales de Chimie; and translations of 
several in Nicholson's Journal for 1802, 1806, 1807, and 1810. The principal 
compounds dealt with by Proust were of cobalt, copper, gold, nickel, silver, and 
tin. 
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solutions and mixtures the components whereof may be present 
in different proportions; he showed, by accurate analyses, 
that many substances supposed to be compounds were really 
mixtures. 

When Dalton ^ began his work on the compositions of com- 
pounds, the controversy between Berthollet and Proust was 
not finished; but by the time of the publication of his book, 
A Neio System of Chemical Philosophy (1808), many chemists 
were almost satisfied that every compound has a constant 
composition, and that combination proceeds between elements, 
or compounds, in determinate stages. 

In the preface 2 to the first part of his New System^ Dalton 
says: ^^In 1803 [the author] was gradually led to those primary 
laws which seem to obtain in regard to heat, and to chemical 
combinations, and which it is the object of the present work 
to exhibit and elucidate. A brief outline of them was first 
publicly given the ensuing winter in a course of Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, at the Royal Institution in London.’^ 
Among the MSS. found in the rooms of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester, about 1896, was a number of 
books containing Dalton’s laboratory and lecture notes. Copi- 
ous extracts from these books have been published by Sir 
Henry Roscoe and Mr. Arthur Harden.^ Dalton’s notes for 
the lecture delivered by him at the Royal Institution on January 
27th, 1810, on the subject of the Chemical Elements^ are given 
in full in Roscoe and Harden’s book. In these notes Dalton 
says : 

^‘Having been long accustomed to make meteorological observations, 
and to speculate upon the nature and constitution of the atmosphere, it 
often struck me with wonder how a compound atmosphere, or a mixture 
of two or more elastic fluids, should constitute apparently a homogeneous 
mass, or one in all mechanical relations agreeing with a simple atmosphere. 
Newton had demonstrated clearly . . . that an elastic fluid is constituted 
of small particles or atoms of matter, which repel each other by a force increas- 


^ John Dalton, born 1766, died 1844. 

^ This preface is dated May, 1808. 

New System of Chemical Philosophy. Part I. By John Dalton. (Man- 
chester, 1808;' Part II, 1810; Part III, 'l827.) 

^ A new view of the origin of Dalton^ s Atomic Theory; a Contribution to Chemical 
Bistory. By Henry E. Roscoe and Arthur Harden. (London, Macmillan & Co., 
1896. )' 
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ing in proportion as their distance diminishes. But modem discoveries 
having ascertained that the atmosphere contains three or more elastic fluids, 
of different specific gravities, it did not appear to me how this proposition 
of Newton would apply to a case of which he, of course, could have no idea.'^ 


At the time when Dalton was writing, the view prevailed that 
one kind of gas in the atmosphere dissolved another kind, by 
virtue of a weak chemical affinity, and that the indefinite com- 
pound so formed dissolved water. Attempting to present this 
view clearly to himself, ^^and to reconcile or rather adapt this 
chemical theory of the atmosphere to the Newtonian doctrine 
of repulsive atoms or particles,’’ Dalton says, “I set to work to 
combine my atoms on paper.” But he ^^soon found that the 
watery particles were exhausted”; he then combined the 
atoms of oxygen and nitrogen, one to one, but, he says, 
found in time my oxygen failed. I then threw all the remaining 
particles of azote into the mixture, and began to consider how 
the general equilibrium was to be obtained.” But manipulate 
the atoms as he would, he could not obtain an atmosphere of 
the same relative density throughout. “In short,” he says, 
“I was obliged to abandon the hypothesis of the chemical con- 
stitution of the atmosphere altogether, as irreconcilable to the 
phenomena.” In 1801, Dalton “hit upon an hypothesis which 
completely obviated the difficulties” of the chemical view: 
“According to this, we were to suppose that the atoms of one 
kind did not repel the atoms of another kind, but only those of 
their own kind. This hypothesis most effectually provided for 
the diffusion of any one gas through another, whatever might 
be their specific gravities, and perfectly reconciled any mixture 
of gases to the Newtonian theorem.” 

But the new hypothesis, Dalton says, “had some improbable 
features.” 

‘‘Upon reconsidering this subject, it occurred to me that I had never con- 
templated the effect of difference of size in the particles of elastic fluids. By 
size I mean the hard particle at the centre and the atmosphere of heat taken 
together. If, for instance, there be not exactly the same number of atoms 
of oxygen in a given volume of air, as of azote in J:he same volume, then the 
sizes of the particles of oxygen must be different from those of azote. And 
if the sizes be different, then on the supposition that the repulsive power 
is heat, no equilibrium can be established by particles of unequal sizes pressing 
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against each other. This idea occurred to me in 1805.^ I soon found that 
the sizes of the particles of elastic fluids must be different. For a measure 
of azotic gas and one of oxygen, if chemically united, would make nearly 
two measures of nitrous gas, and those two could not have more atoms of 
nitrous gas than the one measure had of azote or oxygen. Hence the sug- 
gestion that all gases of different kinds have a difference in the size of their 
atoms; and thus we arrive at the reason for that diffusion of every gas through 
every other gas, without calling in any other repulsive power than the well- 
known one of heat” Dalton then proceeds: ^'The different sizes of the 
particles of elastic fluids under like circumstances of temperature and pressure 
being once established, it became an object to determine the relative sizes 
and weights, together with the relative number of atoms in a given volume. 
This led the way to the combinations of gases, and to the nimiher of atoms 
entering into such combinations. . . . Thus a train of investigation was 
laid for determining the number and weight of all chemically elementary 
principles which enter into any sort of combination one with another.” 

Dalton tells us that, in trying to reconcile the hypoth- 
esis of the chemical constitution of the atmosphere with the 
fact that the atmosphere is homogeneous throughout, he “set 
to work to combine [his] atoms on paper,’^ and soon found that 
“the watery particles were exhausted, and “in time [his] 
oxygen failed,” it is evident that he must have formed some 
hypothesis whereby he thought he could determine the relative 
numbers of the atoms of the constituents of the atmospliere.^ 
What was that hypothesis? On page 188 of the New Sydem, 
Dalton says : 

“At the time I formed the theory of mixed gases, I had a confused idea, 
as many have, I suppose, at this time, that the particles of elastic fluids arc all 
of the same size; that a given volume of oxygenous gas contains just as 
many particles as the same volume of hydrogenous; or if not, that we had 
no data from which the question could be solved.” 

It seems probable, then, that when Dalton began to think about 
the constitution of the atmosphere, he assumed the numbers of 
the atoms of the constituents of the atmosphere to be propor- 
tional to the volumes of these constituents in a determinate 
volume of air. As he was unable to apply this hypothesis suc- 
cessfully to the facts concerning the constitution of the atmos- 


^ Roscoe and Harden (1. c., p. 25) say that “ this date [1805] must bo a cleri- 
cal error for 1803, since he communicated an account of the atomic theory to 
Thomson in 1804, and [as his laboratory note- book shows] he had worked out 
a table of the diameters of the atoms in September, 1803.” 

2 This is pointed out by Roscoe and Harden (1. c., p. 18). 
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phere he abandoned it, and adopted the hypothesis that the 
sizes of the particles of elastic fluids are not the same, or, what 
was the same thing for Dalton, equal volumes of elastic fluids 
do not contain equal numbers of particles. He examined this 
hypothesis in the light of what he took to be facts concerning 
the combining volumes of certain gases, and he says : 

“I became convinced that different gases have not their particles of the 
same size; and that the following may be adopted as a maxim, till some 
reason appears to the contrary: namely, That every species of pure elastic 
fluid has its particles globular and all of a size; hut that no two species agree 
in the size of their particles, the pressure and temperature being the same.” ^ 

The instance of combining volumes given by Dalton is the 
formation of “nitrous gas,'' now called nitric oxide {see 
p. 78). Probably he had other cases pf combinations of gases 
in his mind when he announced the “maxim" quoted above; 
for he says {New System, p. 188): “From a train of reasoning 
similar to that exhibited on page 71 [concerning the volume- 
composition of nitrous gas], I became convinced that different 
gases have their particles of the same size. ..." 

In view of Dalton's treatment of Gay-Lussac’s “law of com- 
bination by volume," to be considered in the next chapter, I 
think it is important to notice that the mental picture which 
Dalton formed of the atom, and the atomic constitution, of a 
gas forced him to conclude that if equal volumes of gases con- 
tain equal numbers of atoms, then the atoms of all gases must 
be the same size. But it was on the conviction that “no two 
species of elastic fluids agree in the size of their particles," he 
had laid “a train of investigation for determining the number 
and weight of all chemically elementary principles which enter 
into any sort of combination one with another.” 

What, then, was the conception, of the atom formed by 
Dalton, and by what method did he measure the relative sizes 
and weights of atoms? In an entry in his laboratory note- 
book, ^ dated September 6th, 1803, Dalton says: “The ultimate 
atoms of bodies are those particles which in the gaseous state 
are surrounded by heat; or they are the centres or nuclei of the 


^ New System, p. 188. 


^ Roscoe and Harden, 1. c,, p. 27. 
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several small elastic globular particles.” This conception is 
amplified in the New System thus (p. 147) : 

A vessel full of any pure elastic fluid presents to the imagination a picture 
like one full of small shot. The globules are all of the same size; but the 
particles of the fluid differ from those of the shot in that they are constituted 
of an exceedingly small central atom of solid matter, which is surrounded 
by an atmosphere of heat, of great density next the atom, but gradually 
growing rarer according to some power of the distance; whereas those of 
the shot are globules uniformly hard throughout, and surrounded with atmos- 
pheres of heat of no comparative magnitude.” Again (p. LSS): '‘I^y the 
size or volume of an ultimate particle, I mean . . . the space it occupies 
in the state of a pure elastic fluid; in this sense the bulk of the particles sig- 
nifies the bulk of the supposed impenetrable nucleus, together with that of 
its surrounding repulsive atmosphere of heat.” 

And again (pp. 189, 190): “When we contemplate upon the disposition 
of the globular particles in a volume of pure elastic fluid, we i)erc(‘iv(' it. must 
be analogous to that of a square pile of shot; the particUbs must disposed 
into horizontal strata, each four particles forming a stiuare: in a siqxnuor 
stratum, each particle rests upon four particles l)clow, the points of its con- 
tact with all four being 45° above the horizontal plane, or that plane which 
passes through the centres of the four particles. On tins account t he pressure 
is steady and uniform throughout. But when a measure of one gas is pre- 
sented to a measure of another in any vessel, we have then a surface of. elast ic 
globular particles of one size in contact with an equal surface of part.i(fl(‘s of 
another: in such case the points of contact of the heterogeneous partitfles 
must vary all the way from 40° to 90°; an intestine motion must, arise from 
this inequality, and the particles of one kind be propelled amongst those 
of the other. The same cause which prevented the two (dastic surfaces 
from maintaining an equilibrium, will always subsist, t.lie i)artic.les of one 
kind being from their size unable to apply properly to the other, so that no 
equilibrium can ever take place amongst the heterogeneous pa,rtic,les. fl'he 
intestine motion must therefore continue till the partic.les arrive at the 
opposite surface of the vessel against any point of which t.hey,. can rest with 
stability, and the equilibrium at length is acquired when each gas is uniformly 
diffused through the other.” 

I think that, about the year 1808, Dalton had formed a 
mental picture of the atomic constitution of gases, and mixtures 
of gases, from considering some physical properties of gascis, and 
the volumes of certain gases which combined with one anot-her. 
Thinking of the atoms of gases as globular particles touching 
one another, Dalton found the diameter of an atom (relatively 
to the diameter of an atom of hydrogen) by dividing the weight 
of the atom (referred to hydrogen as unity) by the density of 
the gas (also referred to hydrogen as unity), and extracting the 
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cube root of the quotient.^ The result, that the diameters of 
different kinds of atoms are not the same, confirmed Dalton^s 
conviction that equal volumes of gases do not contain equal 
numbers of atoms. 

Now comes the important question: How did Dalton de- 
termine the relative iveighis of atoms? 

Roscoe and Harden (Z. c., p. 28) give an extract from his 
laboratory note-book, dated September 6th, 1803, wherein 
Dalton says: 

^^From the composition of water and ammonia we may deduce ult. at. 
azot 1 to oxygen 1*42: 

Ult. atom of nit. gas should therefore weigh 2’42 azot. 

Ult. atom of oxygen “ “ “ 1*42 oxygen.* 

According to this 1 oxygen will want 1*7 nitrous. 


Sulph. Oxy. 

Chenevix 61^ + 38 J = sulphuric A. 

Then 61 J + 19i should be sulphureous. 

This gives ult. part, of sulphur to oxy. 3*2:1 nearly. 

Siilph. Oxy. 

Thenart 56 4- 44 

56 + 22 sulphureous. 

Fourcroy says 85 4- 15 = sulphureous.’' 


On the next page of the note-book is given a table of the relative 
weights of the ultimate atoms of four elements and ten com- 
pounds. According to Roscoe and Harden,^ the data from 
which Dalton concluded that an atom of oxygen is 1*42 times 
heavier than an atom of nitrogen were an analysis of ammonia 
made by Austin,^ and an analysis of water made by, Lavoisier. 
Austin^s analysis gave the weight of the nitrogen as four times 
that of the hydrogen in ammonia; Lavoisier's analysis gave 
the ratio of the weights of hydrogen and oxygen in water as- 
1 : 5*66. Dalton assumed an atom of ammonia to be constituted 
of one atom of hydrogen and one atom of nitrogen, hence the 
atomic weight of nitrogen was 4, that of hydrogen being unity : 
he also assumed an atom of water to be constitued of single 
atoms of hydrogen and oxygen; hence the atomic weight of 

1 New System^ p. 226, note. 

* The word oxygen should evidently be azot. 

*1. c., pp. 84, 85. (References are given to Dalton’s note-book.) 

^ Published in Phil. Trans, for 1788. 
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oxygen was 5‘66, that of hydrogen being unity. Then, as 
4:5'66 = 1;1'42, anatom of oxygen was 1'42 times heavier than 
an atom of nitrogen. In concluding that an atom of nitrous 
gas (nitric oxide) is 2‘42 times heavier than an atom of nitrogen, 
Dalton again assumed the simplest possible atomic constitu- 
tion for the compound under consideration. (One atom of 
nitrogen = 1, flus one atom of oxygen = 1'42, gives one atom 
of nitrous gas=2'42.) Again, when he said “1 oxygen will 
want 1‘7 nitrous,” Dalton assumed that a single atom of nitrous 
gas (nitric oxide) combines with a single atom of o.xygen (the 
ratio 2’42:1‘42 = 1‘7:1 nearly.) Chenevix’s analysis of sul- 
phuric acid (sulphur trioxide) gave the ratio of oxygen to 
sulphur as 1: 1‘6 nearly; in concluding that an atom of sulphur 
is nearly 3‘2 times heavier than an atom of oxygen, Dalton 
assumed that the other compound of sulphur and oxygen, with 
less oxygen than sulphuric acid, must contain half as many 
atoms of oxygen as sulphuric acid, and that, as atoms are in- 
divisible, an atom of sulphuric acid must contain two atoms of 
oxygen. 

About six weeks after making the entry in his note-book 
quoted above, Dalton read a paper to the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester , wherein he says: " An eiupdry 
into the relative weights of the ultimate particles of bodies 
is a subject, as far as 1 know, entirely new; I have lat(4y been 
prosecuting this enquiry with remarkable success. The prin- 
ciple cannot be entered upon in tins pa]>er; but I shall just 
subjoin the results, as far as they api)ear to be ascei'tained 
by my experiments.” He then gives a “ Table of the rela- 
tive weights of the ultimate particles of gaseous and other 
bodies.” This table contains the atomic weights of sewen 
substances in addition to those given in the table of 8!(q)tcmher 
6th. In every case (except, of course, hydrogen) tlie values 
are different in the two tables. An examination of tlie atomic 
weights of various elements and compounds given by Dalton 
in this paper shows that he deduced these values by making 
certain assumptions regarding the numbers of elementary 


1 Read October 21st, 1803; published in 1805. 
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atoms which combine to form the atoms of compounds. The 
two principal assumptions implied in his results may be stated 
thus : (I) when only one compound of two elements is known, 
that compound has the simplest possible atomic constitution, 
it is composed of a single atom of each element; (II) when 
two gaseous compounds of a pair of elements are knowm, one 
of these (generally the compound which is specifically the 
the lighter) is composed of a single atom of each element, and 
the other is composed of two atoms of one of the elements 
and one atom of the other element. The second proposition, 
when extended to several compounds of two elements, is the 
law of multiple proportions stated in the language of atoms.^ 
To me it seems clear that what we now call the law of multiple 
proportions was included in Dalton’s conceptions of the atom 
and the atomic constitution of compounds, and he did not 
arrive at this law from considering the analyses of compounds 
only. Indeed Dalton does not formulate the law of multiple 
proportions, nor any other of the generalized statements of 
facts we now know as the laws of chemical combination. These 
laws are included in his atomic theory as presented in the 
New System; they are special applications of the theory to 
certain aspects of chemical change 


^ It is wortliy of notice that, although the table which appears in the paper 
read by Dalton on October 21st, 1803, contains the atomic weights of two com- 
pounds of carbon and hydrogen, we know, from Dalton’s statement in New Sys- 
tem, p. 445, and from the evidence of his note-book (see Roscoe and Harden, p. 29), 
that Dalton’s experiments on these compounds were not made until the summer 
of 1804. Hence, the values for the atomic weights of the two compounds in 
question must have been added by Dalton before the paper was published in 
1805; and also, to quote Roscoe and Harden (p. 29): “ Tliis disposes once and 
for all of the opinion commonly held, founded on Thomson’s statement, that 
the atomic theory was suggested by a comparison of the analyses of marsh gas 
and olefiant gas. ...” If it were possible to have any doubt that the theory 
was not suggested by the analyses of these gases, that doubt must be removed 
by Dalton’s own words {New System, pp. 444-5): “ No correct notion of the con- 
stitution of the gas about to be described [marsh gas], seems to have been formed 
till the atomic theory was introduced and applied in the investigation.” 

2 An interesting example of Dalton’s dealing with analytical data is furnished 
by his treatment of the compounds of nitrogen and oxygen [New System, pp. 316- 
319). After saying that it was usual to begin with the compound which con- 
tains least oxygen, he writes: “ Our plan requires a different principle of arrange- 
ment; namely, to begin with that which is most simple, or which consists of 
the smallest number of elementary particles, which is commonly a binary com- 
pound, and then to proceed to the ternary and other higher compounds.” The 
specific gravities of the compounds led him to conclude that “ nitrous gas ” 
(nitric oxide) is a binary compound. “ Let us now see,” he says, “ how far 
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It is true that in a paper published in the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester for 1805, 
and marked as having been read November 12th, 1802, Dal- 
ton gives an account of experiments on the combiiiatit)n of 
nitrous gas (nitric oxide) with the oxygen of the air, and says: 

These facts clearly point out the theory of the process: tlie elements 
of oxygen may combine with a certain portion of nitrous gas, or with twic(^ 
that portion, but with no intermediate quantity. In the former cas(^ nitric 
acid is the result; in the latter nitroufi acid: but as both these may b(^ formed 
at the same time, one part of the oxygen going to one of nitrous gas, and 
another to twOy the quantity of nitrous gas absorbed should be varial)le.’’ 

We have here a special case of the law of multiple pro- 
portions stated without reference to any theory of the atomic 
constitutions of the compounds concerned. Although the 
paper was read in November, 1802, it was not published until 
1805. Dalton’s note-book shows that in April, 1808, he was 
not certam about the volumes of nitrous gas and oxygen which 
combine; moreover, the note-book makes clear that in Sep- 
tember, 1803, Daltop was trying ex})eriincnts with nitrous 
gas and oxygen, and was comparing his results with those of 
Cavendish and of Lavoisier without coming to final conclusions 
regarding the compositions of the products; and, lastly, the 
numbers given in the paper published in 1805 (although read 
in 1802) are found in the entries in the note-book from October 
10th to November 13th, 1803, that is about a month after 


the facte already known will corroborate thcHO obHorvatiouH. ” Ho tabulakss 
the compositions of three of the compounds from the data of analyses by Davy 
and by Cavendish, and states the ratios of the weights of nitrogen and oxygen, 
“ reduced to the determined weight of an atom of oxygon, 7.” 


"Nitrous gas (nitric oxide) 


Nitric oxide (nitrous oxide) 


Nit. acid (nitrogen dioxide)’ 


RATros. 


01:7 

5*5:7 

51:7 


r 2X6*1:7 
2xr>*7:7 
2X5*4:7 


Davy. 


f 5*8:7X2 1 
( 5*9:7X2 
1 5-4:7x2 
I 4-7:7x2 J 


Cavendish. 


“ This table,” says Dalton, “ corroborates the theoretic views above stated 
most remarkably.” 
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Dalton had arranged his first table of atomic weights. The 
conclusion which Roscoe and Harden (1. c,, p. 34) draw from 
these facts seems to me well justified: The evidence which 
can be gathered . . . goes to show that both the experimental 
results and the explanation, as in the case of the carburetted 
hydrogen, are of a later date than* that upon 'which the paper 
was read.’^ ^ 

Wlren we come to the fuller statement of his atomic theory 
given by Dalton in the chapter On Chemical Synthesis,^’ 
in the New System (pp. 211-216), we find the assumptions 
implied in the entry in his note-book (quoted on p. 81), and 
in the paper read October 21st, 1803, laid down in the form 
of general rules,’’ which he says may be adopted as guides 
in all our investigations respecting chemical synthesis.” 

The most important rules are these: 

''1st. When only one combination of two bodies can be obtained, it 
must be presumed to be a binary one, unless some cause appear to the con- 
trary. 2nd. When two combinations are observed, they must be presumed 
to be a binary and a ternary, 3rd. When three combinations are obtained, 
we may expect one to be a binary^ and the other two ternary. 4th. When 
four combinations are observed, we should expect one binary, two ternary, 
and one quaternary, etc.” 

The following is Dalton’s explanation of his use of the 
terms binary , ternary, etc.: 

“If there are two bodies, A and B, which are disposed to combine, the 
following is the order in which the combinations may take place, beginning 
with the most simple, viz.: 

1 atom of A+l atom of B = 1 atom of C, binary. 

1 atom of A + 2 atoms of B = 1 atom of D, ternary. 

2 atoms of A+l atom of B = 1 atom of E, ternary. 

1 atom of A + 3 atoms of B = 1 atom of F, quaternary. 

3 atoms of A + l atom of B = 1 atom of G, quaternary, etc.” 

After giving some examples of the application of these 
rules to compounds of hydrogen and oxygen, of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, of nitrogen and oxygen, and of carbon and oxygen. Dal- 

1 Debus has published a pamphlet and some papers, dealing with the origin 
and development of Dalton’s atomic theory. “ Ueber einige Fundamental- 
Satze der Chemie, insbesondere das Dalton- Avogadro’sche Gesetz,” von Dr. 
Heinrich Debus [Cassel, 1894]. “ Die Genesis von Dalton’s Atomtheorie,” von 

Heinrich Debus. Zeitsch. fur physikcd. Chemie, 20, 359 [1895]; 24, 325 [1897]; 
29, 266 [1899]. The last of these communications contains a recapitulation of 
the views of Debus. 
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ton presents a table of the atomic weights of twenty elements 
(including, provisionally, baryta, lime, magnesia, potash, soda, 
and strontia) and seventeen compounds. The rest of the 
New System is concerned with descriptions of the elements 
and compounds, and contains the data which Dalton used 
to illustrate the applications of his theory, and on which he 
based values for the atomic weights of the various elements 
and compounds. At the end of Part III (published in 1827), 
Dalton gives values for the atomic weights of thirty seven 
elements, ten substances simple or compound (?),” and many 
compound elements.’’ 

Dalton very clearly stated that it is necessary to determine 
the number of atoms of an element which combine witli other 
atoms to form compound atoms, before the atomic w(dght 
of the element in question can be found; at the same time 
he recognized that his theory did not furnish a general method 
for doing this which could be applied, simply and directly, to 
particular cases. In Part III of the Neio System (p. 350), 
he says that, to find the number of atoms of two substances, 
A and B, which combine, we must consider not only the com- 
pounds of A with B, but also the compounds of A with C, 
D, E, etc., and those of B with C, D, E, etc. And in iinotlier 
place (p.2()7), he points out that the value 7, which he adopts 
for the atomic weight of oxygen, rests on the assumption 
that an atom of water is binary, that is, composed of one 
atom of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen, but that the atom 
of water may be ternary, and if it is ternary, then the atomic 
weight of oxygen will be either 14 or 3‘5.^ 

This was the stumbling block in the application of Dal- 
ton’s theory; several values were found for tlie atomic weight 
of an element, and the theory did not give a method for deter- 
mining with certainty which of the possible values should be 
used. Dalton’s rules were useful; but they were not much 
more than expressions of his personal preferences. Dalton’s 


^ If the atom of water is binary, the formula for water will be HO, and the 
atomic weight of oxygen will be 7 (according to Dalton’s data); but if the atom 
of water is ternary, the formula for water may be either HaO (in which case 14), 
or HO 2 (in which case 0=3*5). 
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conception of the atom seemed definite, but his endeavours 
to apply that conception showed that it lacked precision. 
Some addition to the theory, or some modification of the 
theory, was required, such that a practical definition of the 
atom could be obtained. That practical definition followed 
upon Avogadro^s recognition of two kinds of minute particles, 
the molecule and the atom. (See next chapter.) 

Notwithstanding its incompleteness, Dalton^ s atomic theory 
was an immense help towards the solution of the two funda- 
mental questions of chemistry; indeed it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that the most important advances made 
in chemistry since the publication of the New System, have 
been made by following lines of research suggested by appli- 
cations of the atomic theory. 

The additions which Dalton made to the ancient theory 
of the structure of material things, a theory which predicated 
differences in the sizes and weights of different kinds of atoms, 
were his demonstration of the possibility of determining the 
relative weights of the ultimate particles of elements and 
compounds, and the number of the atoms of the elements 
which constitute the ultimate particle of any compound, and 
his working out a method, although an incomplete method, 
for making these two determinations. 

Before the publication of Dalton’s New System, the atomic 
theory had done little more than enable men to represent 
some prominent properties of substances in a broad and gen- 
eral way. Dalton applied the theory to a special property, 
neither prominent nor striking, of certain classes of substances; 
the result was a mental picture in agreement with the facts. 
From that time the theory ceased to be an interesting specu- 
lation, and began to be a fine and powerful instrument of 
research. 

The fundamental law of chemical composition, that all 
homogeneous substances react in the ratios of certain con- 
stant and determinable quantities by weight, or in the ratios 
of whole multiples of these quantities, was implied in the 
Daltonian theory of the structure of homogeneous substances. 
Although Dalton did not formulate this law he assumed the 
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accuracy of the atomic presentment of it at the very beginning 
of his work,^ (Compare pp. 82, 83.) 

This generalization has proved to be an accurate state- 
ment exactly applicable to every chemical change. But when 
Dalton announced an atomic theory of chemical change, wherein 
the accuracy of this law was implied, the experimental evi- 
dence in favour of the law was meagre and inexact. If the 
atomic theory was to be used as a means of classifying facts, 
and as an instrument for gaining new facts, a searching exam- 
ination of the experimental foundations of the theory was 
required. Such an examination was made by several chemists, 
notably by Berzelius. It is interesting to observe that tlie 
work which followed the announcement of Daltoids theory 
did not directly aim at verifying, or disproving that theory, 
but was concerned with the experimental examination of tlie 
facts of chemical composition. The theory provided a motive 
for such investigations, and I have no doubt it was used by 
many chemists, certainly it was used by Dalton, as a cri- 
terion whereby the accuracy of their results might he judged. 

In the year 1808, the year of the publication of Bart I 
of Dalton^s Neio Systenij papers were read before the Royal 
Society by Thomas Thomson and by W. II. Wollaston, on vari- 
ous salts of the same acid and base. Thomson^ analyzed 
two oxalates of potash and two of strontia; in both pairs of 
salts he found that the first contains just double the j)ro- 
portion of base contained in the second.” Wollaston,^ after 
referring to Thomsords results, says: 

^^As I had observed the same law to prevail in varioiLs other inst, apices of 
super-acid and sub-acid salts, 1 thought it hot unlikely that this law niiglit 
obtain generally in such compounds, and it was iny design to have pursued 
{[ the subject with the hope of discovering the cause to which so regular a 

relation might be ascribed. But since the pu))lication of Mr. Dalton’s theory 
of chemical combination, as explained and illustrated by Dr. Thomson/ 
the inquiry which 1 had designed appears to be superfluous, as all the facts 

1 1 do not think that Dalton over realized the law of rmiltiplo f>roportions 
as a generalized statement of facts, apart from a theory of the structure of ele- 
ments and compounds. 

2 Phil Trans., 98 , 63 [ 1808 ]. 

8 Ibid, 96 [1808]. 

* The first published account of Dalton’s views appeared in Thomson’s JSt/s- 
fpjn of Chernistry, 3cl ed., vol. iii. pp. 424-9, 451-2 (Edinburgh, 1807). Akfn- 
bic Gliih Reprints, No, 2 (1899), contains extracts from Thomson’s System of 
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that I had observed are but particular instances of the more general observa- 
tion of Mr. Dalton, that in all cases the simple elements of bodies are disposed 
to unite atom to atom singly, or, if either is in excess, it exceeds by a ratio 
to be expressed by some simple multiple of the number of its atoms.” 

Wollaston then describes experiments which show that 
the law — ^he speaks of it as the “ law of simple multiples — 
holds good for several pairs of salts of the same acid and base. 

Johann Jacob Berzelius was born in East Gothland, Sweden, 
in August, 1779, five years after Priestley had obtained a new 
gas by heating mercurius calcinatus; he died in 1848. The 
first edition of his Treatise on Chemistry appeared (in Swedish) 
in 1807-8. In preparing that work, Berzelius tells us (for 
example, in Theorie des Proportions chimiqueSj Paris, 1835, 
2J ed., p. 10), he read the memoirs of Richter on the com- 
positions of salts (see pp. 74, 75), and determined to analyze 
a series of salts very carefully, in order to find the exact rela- 
tions between the weights of acid and base which neutralized 
one another. While making these analyses he received Nichoh 
son\s Journal for November, 1808, which contained Wollaston’s 
paper already referred to. Berzelius says that Wollaston’s 
'experiments arose from the hypothesis of Dalton, that, when 
substances combine with one another in different proportions, 
these proportions always result from the simple multiplication 
of the weight of one of the substances by 1, 2, 3, 4, and so 
on.” ^ Of this hypothesis, Berzelius says that if firmly sup- 
ported by facts, it would be the greatest advance chemistry 
had yet made towards its perfection as a science.” There- 
upon Berzelius began a more extended and systematic series 
of analyses of compounds. His earlier memoirs were pub- 
lished at Stockholm,^ in the years 1810-11, and translations 
appeared in Gilbert'' s Annalen for 1811-12.^ 

Chemistry y also extracts from Thomson’s paper in Phil. Trans. ^ and also Wollas- 
ton’s paper “ On Super-acid and Sub-acid salts.” 

1 Translated from a paper by Berzelius, itself a translation from the original 
Swedish, in Gilberts Annal., Z” ^ 251,2 [1811]. Compare Berzelius’ statement 
with Wollaston’s words quoted above. Berzelius does not use the word atom. 

2 Afhandligar i Fysih, Kemi, och MineraZogi. 

^ Versuch die hestimmten und einfachen V erhaltnisse aufzuflnden, nach 
^ welchen die Bestandtheile der unorganischen Natur mit einander verbunden sind. 
QilberVs Annal, 37, 249, 415; 38, 161, 227; 40, 162, 235; 42, 276, [1811-12]. 
Later volumes of Oilbert’s Annalen contain many other memoirs by Berzelius on 
the compositions of salts. Some of the later memoirs were written in German 
by Berzelius himself. 
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In the first of these memoirs Berzelius says: I do not 

at all know how Dalton has developed his proposition, or on 
what experiments he has based it; I cannot therefore judge 
whether my experiments confirm this hypothesis entirely, 
or whether they modify it more or less.’’ The analyses made 
by Berzelius in the years 1808-12 range over an immense field : 
binary salts, such as chlorides, oxides, and sulphides; oxysalts, 
such as sulphates, nitrates, and phosphates; hydrated salts; 
acid salts; double salts; all are analyzed with consummate 
skill, undaunted patience, and great accuracy. New methods 
of analysis are tried, and used or rejected according to the 
results obtained; many questions suggested by the results of 
analyses are attacked by experimental methods devised to 
suit the needs of each problem; these memoirs show that to 
be a great analyst, a man must be also a great chemist. 

Summing up his results in 1812, Berzelius said: ^ 

"When two substances which we take to be simple, coml)iuo in several 
proportions, then, taking the quantity of the electronegative substance 
as constant, these proportions are multiples, by IJ, 2, 4, and so on, of the 
smallest proportion in which the electropositive substance can combine 
with the electronegative.^' ^ 

The law of multiple proportions was thus established by 
Berzelius, for many compounds, about the year 1812. Dal- 
ton had assumed the law, and the universality of its appli- 
cation, in his general theory of chemical combination. Jier- 
zelius, incited thereto by one of the hypotheses implied in 
Dalton’s theory, confirmed the accuracy of the law, for many 
compounds, by a series of accurate analyses. 

The methods of these two naturalists were very different. 
In a letter (written in German) to Gilbert,''^ dated Stockholm, 
May 12th, 1812, Berzelius says he has at last received Dalton’s 
book, and is astonished: Ich wartete darin zu erfahren, 

^ Gilbert's AnnaL, 40, 320. 

2 In a note Gilbert pointed out that this statement did not expre.m what 
Berzelius meant. Gilbert proposed to amend the statement thus : " If two 

substances, an electronegative A, and an electropositive ./i, combine witli one 
another in different proportions, for example, m parts by weight of A with n, 
or with n\ or with w", or with n"', parts by weight of R, the numbers n, n\ 
n", n"', etc., arc in the proportion of l:li:2:4 , etc.; or (with the exception 
of 1 4 ) 71 is an aliqmt part of the other numbers, and those numbers are whole 
multiples of a.” 

^ Gilbert's Annal . 9 42, 274. 
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wie Dalton mit denselben Schwierigkeiten kampfend als ich^ 
sie vielleicht siegreicher iiberwunden liabeD' Berzelius laid 
a broad foundation of facts, and then generalized cautiously. 
Referring to certain facts which seemed to be well estabhshed 
by experiment,^ Dalton ^ said: No principle has yet been 
suggested to account for the phenomena; till that is done I 
think we ought to investigate the facts with great care, and 
not suffer ourselves to be led to adopt these analyses till 
some reason can be discovered for them.’' 

The field opened by Berzehus found many cultivators. The 
establishment of the law of multiples on a basis of facts, inde- 
pendently of any theory of the structure of homogeneous sub- 
stances, suggested that the compositions of many compounds 
might be expressed by using that law only. In his System of 
Chemistry j Thomson ^ gave the weights of various acids and 
bases that neutralized one another, saying that these numbers 
were 'independent of the hypothesis of Dalton.” In his 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy, Davy (in 1812) stated the 
laws of chemical combination, and then gave a very brief ac- 
count of the atomic theory. Wollaston'^ (in 1814) deduced 
the equivalent weights of twelve elements and forty five com- 
pounds from the analyses, mostly made by other chemists, of 
many compounds. Wollaston wished to find the quantities of 
various elements and conipounds which actually combined, and 
the quantities of the products of these combinations; "prac- 
tical convenience” was his "sole guide.” He thought that the 
term equivalent weight was less theoretical than atomic weight. 
In order to nlake his results easily used by analysts, Wollaston 
invented an instrument called a Logometric scale of chemical 
equivalents adapted for experimental and manufacturing 
chemists.” ^ 


^ The combinations of gases in equal and multiple volumes. 

New System. Appendix to Part III, p. 349. 

® Fourth edition, 1810, pp. 630, 631. 

Phil. Trans, for 1814 (Part I), p. 1. 

®The instrument consists of a flat piece of wood, the central part of which 
is movable; the names of many elements and compounds are marked on either 
side of the slide, with a number a ttached to each. The number on the slide express- 
ing the weight taken of one of two reacting substances is placed opposite the 
name of that substance, and the number now found opposite the name of the 
other reacting substance, on the fiixed part of the instrument, expresses the 
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The progress of the work on the compositions of compounds^ 
during the twenty or twenty five years after the publication of 
Dalton’s New System, is best followed by examining the first 
|( ; German edition of Berzelius’ Lehrhuch der Chemie (translated 

by Wohler, 1825-1831). In the third volume of that book 
(p. 31), Berzelius says that the particles of substances which 
combine may be called atoms, molecules, particles, chemical 
equivalents, etc.; he prefers the term atom., because it expresses 
more correctly than any other the idea he wishes to convey.^ 
In considering the proportions wherein atoms combine, Ber- 
zelius said (pp. 35-43 of vol. iii) that most of tlie compounds 
of two elements are com})osed either of one atom of one of the 
elements with one, two, three, four, etc., atoms of the other 
element (the maximum number of atoms of tlie second element 
being unknown), or of two atoms of one of the elements with 
three or five atoms of the other element. Berzelius was not 
able to give a final answer to the question, Do compound atoms 
exist composed of two atoms of one element with two of another, 
or with four or six atoms of anotlier element, which cannot 
consist of a single atom of the first element combined with one, 
or with two, or three atoms of the second element? For in- 
stance, taking water to be a compound of two atoms of hydrogen 
with one atom of oxygen, must peroxide of hydrogen 1)0 ex- 
pressed by the formula II 2 O 2 , or may the formula 110 be used? 

Regarding the combinations of compound atoms, Berzelius 
said that the commonest case \¥as the union of a single compound 
atom with one, two, three, etc., otlier compound atoms, but 
that three compound atoms of one kind sometimes combined 
with two, or (very seldom) with three, or four, compound atoms 

weight of that substance which reacts. Opposite the name of the product of 
the reaction is also found a number which tcdls the weight of that product. This 
instrument is referred to by Thomson in the fifth edition of \\m Bydcm of Oheni- 
utry (1817, vol. iii. p. 18), as Wollaston’s “Sliding rule of cliemieal equivalents 
so precious in every point of view to the practical chemist.” 

^ So far as I know, Thomas Young was the first to use the expression rom- 
hining weight. Young’s Introduction to Medical LUeraiure (pxiblislied in 1813) 
contains a section headed “ Chemistry,” and in that section there is a table 
entitled “ Properties of peculiar substances,” wdiich gives the specific gravity 
and other properties of each element; a number is attached to each element, 
and the column containing these numbers is headed Weight combining. 
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of another kind, and sometimes five compound atoms of one 
kind united vdth two, three, four, etc., of another kind. 

The surest method, although a method of limited applica- 
bility, for determining the relative numbers of simple atoms in 
the atom of a compound was said by Berzelius to be the de- 
termination of the volumes of elementary gases which com- 
bined; because the weights of the atoms and the weights of the 
combining volumes of elementary substances were identical. ^ 
(See pp. 115, 116.) In the cases of oxides, the relations between 
the numbers of combining atoms were said by Berzehus 
to be 1:2 or 2:4, 1:3 or 2:6, etc.; analogy, he added, was 
the main guide. In dealing with the combinations of electro- 
positive and electronegative oxides (basic and acidic oxides, we 
should call them now), Berzelius laid down the rule that the 
quantity of oxygen in the negative oxide was a whole multiple 
of the quantity of oxygen in the positive oxide, and th.e multiple 
was generally equal to the number of atoms of oxygen in the 
negative oxide,^ 

In later editions of his Lehrbuch, Berzelius developed these 
methods, and applied them to the determination of the atomic 
weights of very many elements. 

The work of chemists who studied the compositions of com- 
pounds immediately after the publication of Dalton’s New 
System was concerned chiefly with the establishment, on a 
sound experimental basis, of the law of composition, taken for 
granted in Dalton’s atomic theory, that all homogeneous sub- 
stances react in the ratios of certain constant and determinable 
quantities by weight, or in the ratios of whole multiples of these 
quantities. As that law was being established, attempts were 
constantly made to determine values for the combining weights 
of the elements, and to express the compositions of compounds 
in terms of these constant quantities: the work done in this 
direction followed closely the lines laid down by Dalton; and 


^ Berzelius applied the generalization, equal volumes contain equal numbers 
of atoms, only to elements, and only to those elements which are gases at the 
ordinary temperature and pressure. 

^ Berzelius also used the law of specific heats, and the law of isomorphism, 
as helps in finding the numbers of atoms that combine to form more complex 
atoms. (The history of these laws is considered on pp. 116-124). 
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most chemists used the nomenclature introduced by Dalton, 
and spoke of the atomic weights of elements and the weights 
of the atoms of compounds. But the difficulty so clearly recog- 
nized by Dalton was not overcome. No general principle was 
found by Berzelius, as none had been found by Dalton, which 
was directly applicable to every case, and decided the value to 
be assigned to the atomic weight of the element under con- 
sideration, by deciding the number of simple atoms in the atoms 
of compounds of that element, and the relative weights of these 
compound atoms. 

The difficulty was removed by amplifying and extending the 
theory of Dalton; not by merely accumulating experimental 
details. The amplification of the Daltonian theory will be 
considered in the next chapter. At present I ask the reader^s 
attention to the work of Stas on the laws of chemical coml )ination. 

In a series of memoirs published from 1840 to l(ScS2, Stas 
proved conclusively that the laws of chemical combination are 
rigorously accurate expressions of facts, and are exactly ap- 
plicable to all chemical reactions.^ 

In order to determine whether the composition of a com- 
pound is constant, Stas prepared ammonium chloride l)y satur- 
ating a solution of ammonia with pure hydrochloric acid gas, 
evaporating, drying the salt at 100^, and subliming in an at- 
mosphere of ammonia. Three specimens of ammonium chloride 
were prepared from three solutions of ammonia: the first of 
these solutions was obtained by heating, with lime, ammonium 
chloride which had been purified by boiling with aqua Tegia, and 
leading the gas into water; the second was obtained by heating, 
with lime, ammonium sulphate which had been purified by 
boiling with sulphuric acid and a little nitric acid, and leading 
the gas into water; and the third solution was obtained by 


^ Jean-Jervais Stas, bom at Louvain in 1813, died at BruHsols in 1891, 
His most important memoirs on chemical composition are: (1) Mecherches sur 
les rapports r^ciproquea des poids atomigues , {Bull, de VAcad. roi/ale de Belgique 
for 1860); and (2) NouveUes rechercMs sur les lots des proportions chimiques, 
sur les poids atomiques ct leurs rapports mutuels {M&m. de I'Acad. royale de Bel- 
gique for 1865). A translation into German (by Aronstein) of these two memoirs 
(the first memoir somewhat abbreviated) appeared in 1867, witli the title Unter- 
euchungen vher die Qe^etze der CJhemischen Proportionen iil)cr die Atomgevdehte 
und ihre gegenseitigen VerhaUnisse. [Leipzig, Quandt and Handebjl 
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leading into water the ammonia formed by reducing, by zinc and 
iron, a solution of potassium nitrite prepared by heating potas- 
sium nitrate with lead. A portion of the third specimen of 
ammonium chloride was sublimed under the pressure of about 
half a millimetre of mercury. Weighed quantities of each of 
the four specimens of ammonium chloride were caused to react, 
in solution, with weighed quantities of pure silver, dissolved in 
nitric acid; the precipitated silver chloride was weighed, and 
the silver that remained in solution was determined by titration 
with a solution of pure sodium chloride of known strength. 
Elaborate precautions were taken in the purification of all the 
materials used. 

The results of these experiments proved conclusively that 
the ratio of the weights of ammonium chloride and silver which 
react in solution is absolutely constant, that the composition of 
ammonium chloride is not affected by changes of temperature 
or pressure, and that change of temperature does not alter the 
composition of silver chloride. 

That the accuracy of the law of constant proportions should 
be proved, Stas said it was necessary to change several ternary 
compounds, ABC, into binary compounds, AB, by removing the 
element C without the expulsion of any trace of A or of B, and 
to prove the ratio of the weights of A and B in one compound 
to be identical with the ratio of the weights of these elements in 
the other compound. He selected the compounds silver iodate, 
silver bromate, and silver chlorate, because he found it was 
possible, although exceedingly difficult, to prepare these com- 
pounds pure, to reduce them to silver iodide, bromide, and 
chloride (by the reaction of sulphur dioxide in presence of 
water), without the loss of the minutest trace of iodine, bromine, 
or chlorine, and because of the great accuracy of the methods 
which he had perfected for estimating silver, iodine, bromine, 
and chlorine. 

The results of many experiments, conducted with a patience, ' 
care, and accuracy that are almost appalling, proved that the 
ratio of the weights of silver and iodine in silver iodate is iden- 
tical with the ratio of the weights of the same elements in 
silver iodide, the ratio of the weights of silver and bronaine in 
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silver bromate is identical with the ratio of the weights of 
the same elements in silver bromide, and tlu^ ratio of the 
weights of silver and cldorine in silver chlorate is idc'idical 
with the ratio of the weights of the same elements in silver 
chloride, 

Stas concluded that the weights of h()mog(MU'ous substances 
which react bear an absolutely constant proportion lo one 
another, and that the laws of chemical combination are mathe- 
matically accurate expressions of facts. 

That he might obtain confirmation of his conclusion that 
the elements combine, under normal (‘.onditions, (‘xaidly in the 
ratios of certain fixed (luantities by wc‘ight, Stas (l('(('rmined 
(i) the ratio between the weights of silv('r and io(lint‘ which 
combine to form silver iodide, and the ratio b(‘t.W(Hui tlu' weights 
of silver iodide and oxygen obtained from silveu* iodatn; (a) 
the ratio between the weights of silver and bromim^ whieii com- 
bine to form silver bromide, and the' ratio Ixd-wtHUi the* we^iglits 
of silver bromide and oxygen obtained from silver bromate; 
(ill) the ratio between the weights of silver and (idoriiu^ which 
combine to form silver chloride, and the ratio bthwc^cui the 
weights of silver chloride and oxygen ol)tain(Hl from silver 
chlorate. By stating his results in another form, thc‘ data 
obtained gave (i) the weights of silv(u- iodide, silver bromide, 
and silver chloride, respectively, coitibined with out' and the 
same weiglit of oxygen — Stas took this fix(Ml wt‘ight. of oxygen 
as 3X16; (ii) the weights of silver combiner 1 with this fixed 
weight of oxygen, in three different c{)mi)oun(ls; and (in) the 
several weights of iodiru^, bromine, and cldorine combined with 
this fixed weight of oxygen. 

The following is a statement of Stas' final r(\sults. 


I. Weight of silver combined with ax HI parts hg ireujlit of a.rggen. 


From syntheses of silver iodide, and 

1 . 

II III 

Mean. 

analyses of silver iodatc 

From syntheses of silver bromide, and 

107-1 u; 

lor-'.'W) 107-917 

107-928 

analyses of silver bromate 

From syntheses of silver chloride, and 

10/-. o;i 

io/-‘,);i7 

107-921 

analyses of silver chlorate 

107-929 

107-947 

107-937 
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II. Weights of iodine, bromine, and chlorine, severally combined with 3X 16 
parts by weight of oxygen. 

Mean. 

A. Iodine; from syntheses of silver iodide, and analyses of silver 

iodate 126*857 

B. Bromine; from syntheses of silver bromide, and analyses of silver 

bromate 79*940 

C. Chlorine; from syntheses of silver chloride, and analyses of silver 

chlorate 35*4^8 


■Stas conducted his experiments with the most extraordinary 
care; nevertheless experimental errors were unavoidable. 
Considering that the numbers from wliich the mean results given 
above were obtained showed almost equal divergences from the 
mean values, Stas concluded that the values obtained for what 
may be called the combining weight of silver are identical, and 
that the combining weights of chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
are unchangeable quantities. 


The following numbers taken from Stas^ memoir illustrate his experi- 
mental results. All weighings are in grams and are reduced to weighings 
in vacuo. 


I. Syntheses of silver iodide. 


Weight of 
iodine. 
32*4665 
44*7599 
160*2752 


Weight of 
silver. 

27*6223 

38*0795 

136*3547 


Sum of weights of 
silver and iodine. 

60*0888 

82*8394 

296*6299 


Weight of silver 
iodide obtained. 

60*086 

82*8375 

296*6240 


Ratio of weights of silver and iodine combined (silver = 100). 

(I) from weights taken (II) from weights obtained. 


117*539 

117*543 

117*542 


117*529 

117*539 

117*538 


II. Analyses of silver iodate. 


Weight of 
silver 
iodate. 
156*7859 
98*2681 


Weight of 
silyer 
iodide. 

130*1755 

81*5880 


Weight of 
oxygen. 


26*6084 

16‘6815 


Sum of weights 
in cols. 2 and 3. 

156*7839 

98*2695 


Difference be- 
tween numbers 
in cols. 1 and 4. 

-•002 
+ *0014 


Taking the mean results of three analyses of silver iodate^ the percentage 
composition of this salt is found to be: 

Silver iodide, 83*0253 
Oxygen, 16*9747. 


Combining this with the mean result of six syntheses of silver iodide, it is 
found that 

107*928 parts by weight of silver, and 126*857 parts by weight of iodine, 
combine with 3X 16 parts by weight of oxygen. 
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The rest of the work of Stas is concerned chiefly with de- 
terminations of the combining weights (he generally uses the 
term atomic weight) of certain selected elements, his main i)ur- 
pose being a critical examination of the hypothesis that the 
atomic weights of many elements bear a simi)le ix'lation to the 
atomic weight of hydrogend The methods used by Stas in 
dealing with his experimental results depended on the accuracy 
of the laws of chemical combination, and the rc'sults he obtaincnl 
confirmed the accuracy of these laws. The labours of this great 
chemist — the most patient, the most undauntcHl, tlu^ most care- 
ful, and the wisest of experimentalists— proved con(*hisiveIy 
that the law of constant proportions, the law of multii)le pro- 
portions, and the law of reciprocal i)ro|)ortious, are mathe- 
matically accurate expressions of facts which liold good through- 
out the whole range of chemical interactions." In doing this, 
Stas also strengthened tlie foundation of the atomic th(u)ry; 
for, as he says, the only solid basis of that theory is the acdAial, 
and not merely the virtual constancy of comi)ositi()n of com- 
pounds, and the actual constancy of tlie relations between the 
combining weights of the elements.*'^ 

The account I have given in tins chai)ter of the study of the 
composition of homogeneous substances, after the time of 
Lavoisier, shows , how closely the enunciation of tlie laws of 
chemical composition, as descriptions of facts, was intc'rminglcul 
with the theoretic presentment of these laws in terms of the 
atomic theory. For the clearer undc'rstauding of thci next 
stages in the advance in the knowledge of (‘,omposi(Ion, it is 
advisable now to disentangle the laws and the tlu'oretic pre- 
sentment of them. 

It is customary to express the facts concerning tlu^ masses 
which react of elements and compounds, in thrc'c statennents. 

^ This hypothesis \vill bo ri^fcrrod to in Chapt(‘r XU. 

2 Stas’ results jnckleMitally confirined thci aeeurac^y of the^ law of th(^ eonsor- 
vatioii of mass, whicjh states that the sum of the masses of Uu^ produets of any 
Reaction between homogeneous substane(\s is (upial to the sum of tlu^ massew 
of the reacting Bubstanees. This law was also eonlirnuul by tlu^ rt‘sid(s of a 
series of measuromerits made by Landolt in {ZvitHch. ffir pht/fiihtL (Vmnw, 

12 , 1 .) 

^ A more detailed account of the experiments of Stiis is given in Miss Freund’s 
The Study of Chemical Compoaitionj pi>. (15-72 [1904]. 
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I. Law of constant proportions. The masses of the con- 
stituent elements of every compound stand in an unchangeable 
proportion to each other and also to the mass of the compound. 

II. Law of multiple proportions. The different masses of an 
element or of a compound which combine or react with one and 
the same mass of another homogeneous substance, can be ex- 
pressed as whole multiples of the smallest of these masses. 

III. Law of reciprocal proportions. The proportion between 
the masses of different elements and compounds which combine 
or react with one and the same mass of another homogeneous 
substance, is also the proportion, or it bears a simple relation to 

^the proportion betvreen the masses of the different elements 
and compounds which combine or react vdth each other. 

These three laws may be expressed in one statement. 

To every homogeneous substance can be assigned a certain 
number, expressing a definite mass of that substance, which 
may be called its combining weight, or its reacting weight; all 
chemical reactions between elements and compounds occur 
between masses of them which can be expressed by the numbers 
in question, or by whole multiples of these numbers. 

The work which has been summarized in this chapter, and 
similar investigations by many chemists whom I have not men- 
tioned, made fuller and clearer the answer to be given to the 
question, "WTiat is a homogeneous substance? An element was 
now a homogeneous substance, not divisible by any available 
method, which always interacts chemically in quantities by 
, weight expressed by its combining weight, or by whole multiples 
thereof. A compound was now a homogeneous • substance 
which always interacts chemically in quantities by weight ex- 
pressed by its reacting weight, or by whole multiples thereof, and 
is formed by the union of, and is divisible into such quantities 
by weight of two or more elements as are expressible by the 
combining weights, or by whole multiples 6f the combining 
weights of these elements. 

The second question of chemistry. What happens when 
homogeneous substances interact? was also more fully answered 
by the investigations summarized in this chapter. A chemical 
' reaction was now the formation of a compound by the union of 
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definite quantities of certain elements, or the resolution of a 
compound into definite quantities of certain elements, or the 
resolution of several compounds into definite quantities of 
certain elements, and the formation of a new compound, or new 
compounds, by the redistribution of these elements; the quan- 
tities by weight of the interacting compounds, and of tlie ele- 
ments produced, or combined, or redistributed, being always 
proportional to the reacting weights, and the coinbining weights, 
of the compounds and the elements. 

The mental picture which the atomic theory provided of 
the facts of chemical combination might be descril)ed by re- 
peating the foregoing statements, with tlie substitution of t.he 
expression atomic lueight for the expressions combimng weight 
and reacting weight. 

But the answers to the two fundamental questions of clunn- 
istry were not yet sufficiently clear, full, and sugg(\stive; nor 
was the atomic presentment of the answers com{)l(d;e. The 
purpose of the following chapter is to trace the next stages in 
the elucidation of the facts, and of the theory. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE ATOM AND THE MOLECULE. 

THE DETERMINATION OF ATOMIC AND MOLECULAR 

WEIGHTS. 

Elements and compounds react chemically in the ratios of 
their combining or reacting weights, or in the ratios of whole mul- 
tiples of these weights; or, using the language of the Daltonian 
atomic theory, elements and compounds react in the ratios of 
their atomic weights, or of whole multiples of these weights. 
The laws of chemical combination, and the Daltonian theory, 
carry us as far as this; but neither from these laws nor from 
that theory can a general method be deduced for determining 
which of several possible values of the combining weight, or of the 
atomic weight of an element is to be chosen, or for selecting the 
value of the reacting weight of a compound, or of the weight 
of a compound atom, from the several possible values. 

The difficulty may be stated in a slightly different form. 
Berzelius proposed a question to which the Daltonian theory 
could not give a final answer: Do compound atoms exist com- 
posed of two atoms of one element with two, or with four or 
six atoms of another element, which cannot consist of a single 
atom of the first element combined with one, or with two or 
three atoms of the second element? (See p. 92.) And if it 
was sought to represent the compositions of compounds on the 
basis of the laws of combination alone, without the help of the 
Daltonian theory, what was practically the same question 
stopped the way. Thus, in his Elements of Chemistry (6th ed., 
1835), Turner regarded water as a compound of one equivalent 
weight of hydrogen and one equivalent weight of oxygen (he 
preferred to speak of equivalent weights rather than atomic 
weights), and therefore he gave the value 8 to the equivalent 
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weight of oxygen. That he may find the equivalent weights of 
other elements, ^^The chemist/' said Turner (p. 221), ''then 
selects for analysis such compounds as he believes to contain 
one equivalent of each element, in which either oxygen or 
hydrogen, but not both, is present." But on what grounds was 
the chemist to found his belief that this or that compound con- 
tained one equivalent of oxygen or one equivalent of hydrogen? 
On such grounds as these: "Metallic oxides, distinguished for 
strong alkalinity, ... are always protoxides. Dioxides rarely 
unite definitely with acids, and are remarkable for tlieir ready 
conversion into protoxides, with separation of metal." We 
have here the Daltonian maxims, the Berzelian rules, in another 
form. Each case had to be discussed more or less by itself. 
Before the most suitable value was selected for the atomic 
weight (or the combining or reacting weight) of an clement or 
of a compound, the chemical similarities between that element 
and many other elements, or between that compound and many 
other compounds, had to be examined minutely, and in that 
examination analogy was the chief guide. 

If the study of composition and reactions was to advance, it 
was necessary to find a general principle capable of supplying a 
method of selecting the most suitable value for the coml)ining 
weight, or the atomic weight, of any element or c()mj)oimd. 

The material for the construction of such a general principle 
was supplied in a memoir by Avogadro, publislied three years 
after the appearance of Part I. of Dalton’s Neio Sy^slem of Chem- 
ical Philosophy; but nearly half a century passed before the 
great advance made in that memoir was realized by clumiLsts. 

Before considering the work of Avogadro, we must go back 
to the year 1809, and to a paper published in that year l)y Gay- 
Lussac, with the title Mimoire sur la combinaison des substances 
gazeusGSj les unes avec les autres} 

“I have shown in this memoir,” Gay-Lussac said in summarizing his 
results, ^Hhat the compounds of gaseous substances with each other are always 
formed in very simple ratios, so that representing one of the tenns by unity, 
the other is 1, or 2, or at most 3. . . . The apparent contraction of volume 

^ MCrti. de la Soc. d'Arcneil, II (1800), p. 207. A translation of this paper 
was published in 18i)9 as No. 4 of Alembic Club Me^rints; the quotations in tlie 
text are from that translation. 
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suffered by gases on combination is also very simply related to the volume of 
one of them.” 

Gay-Lussac said that the properties of gases which are ex- 
pressed in the words I have quoted are in keeping with other 
properties of - gases, such as their equal dilatation by heat and 
equal diminution of volume by pressure; he regarded the rela- 
tions between the combining volumes of gases as ^^a new proof 
that it is only in the gaseous state that substances are in the 
same circumstances and obey regular laws.” 

The following is a summary of the evidence w^hereon Gay- 
Lussac rested his conclusions. Equal volumes of fluoboric acid ^ 
and ammonia, muriatic acid and ammonia, and carbonic acid 
and ammonia, combine to form neutral salts; fluoboric acid and 
carbonic acid also combine with twice their volume of ammonia 
to form sub-salts. Sulphurous acid gas combines with half its 
volume of oxygen to form sulphuric acid, and carbonic oxide 
combines with half its volume of oxygen to form carbonic acid. 
Gay-Lussac referred to experiments made by Humboldt and him- 
self, according to which hydrogen combines wdth half its volume 
of oxygen to form water and to experiments of A. Berthollet 
which gave the ratio of the volumes of nitrogen and hydrogen 
that form ammonia as 1 : 3. In no case does Gay-Lussac give 
details of his experiments. 

Taking Davy’s analyses of three oxides of nitrogen, and ^'re- 
ducing these proportions to volumes,” he obtained these results: 

Nitrogen. Oxygen. 

Nitrous oxide 100 49'5 

Nitrous gas 100 108’9 

Nitric acid 100 204'7 

Gay-Lussac took the first and last of these ratios as 100 : 50 
and 100:200, respectively: with regard to nitrous gas (nitric 
oxide) he said he had himself burned “the new combustible 
substance from potash” in 100 volumes of this gas and obtained 
exactly 50 volumes of nitrogen. His experiments with chlorine 
led to a result which now seems extraordinary, namely, that 
oxygenated muriatic acid (that is, chlorine) is composed of 

From the method of its preparation, Gay-Lussac’s fluoboric acid was evi- 
dently boron trifluoride. 

2 Journal de Physique^ 60, 129 (1805). 
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muriatic acid and oxygen in the ratio of 3:1 by volume. As 
regards the volumes of the products of the combinations of gases, 
Gay-Lussac said that the volume of carbonic acid formed 
by burning carbonic oxide in oxygen is the same as the vol- 
ume of carbonic oxide burned, that the contraction which 
occurs when two volumes of nitrogen combine with one volume 
of oxygen to form nitrous oxide is equal to the volume of the 
oxygen, that there is no contraction in the formation of nitric 
oxide, that the contraction when hydrogen and oxygen combine 
to form water is equal to the volume of the oxygen, and that 
when nitrogen and hydrogen form ammonia tlie contraction 
is equal to-half the total volume of the combining gases. Most 
of these conclusions are based on the determinations, made by 
different chemists, of the specific gravities of the various gases, 
and of the products of their combination. 

Although more accurate measurements than were possible 
at the time of Gay-Lussac, made with very mucli purer gases 
than could be prepared then, have justified Gay-Lussac's general 
conclusions and confirmed most of the special results wliereon 
he rested these conclusions, we recognize that Dalton was 
warranted in speaking of Gay-Lussac's hypotheds that all 
elastic fluids combine in . . . measures that have some simi)le 
relation one to another," in criticising Gay-Lussac's cx|)eriments, 
and in claiming consideration for his own results which led him 
to think that gases do not unite in equal or exact measures 
in any one instance; when they appear to do so, it is owing 
to the inaccuracy of our experiments." ^ 

Writing of Gay-Lussac's generalization, Dalton said (1. c.) : 

''In fact, his notion of measures is analogous to mine of atoms; and if it 
could be proved that all elastic fluids have the same number of atoms in 
the same volume, or numbers that are as 1, 2, 3, etc., the two hypotheses 
would be the same, except that mine is universal, and his applies only to 
elastic fluids. Gay-Lussac could not but see (p. 188, Part I of this work) 
that a similar hypothesis had been entertained by me^ and abandoned as 
untenable.” 

^ Part 11 of A New System oj Chemical Philosophy (1810), Appendix, pp. 555- 
559. (Italics are mine.) Dalton finds fault with Gay-Lussac/s account of his 
experiments on burning potassium in nitrous gas: “The degree of purity of 
the nitrous gas and the particulars of the experiment are not mentioned. This 
one result is to stand against the mean of three experiments by Davy, and may 
or may not be more correct, as hereafter shall appear.” 
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That the Daltonian notion of the atom did not make it neces- 
sary to read into Gay-Lussac’s generalization the hypothesis 
that equal volumes of gases contain equal numbers of atoms, 
is evident from Dalton’s own words {New System, Part I pp., 
70, 71): '^If equal measures of azotic and oxygenous gases 
were mixed, and could be instantly united chemically, they 
would form nearly two measures of nitrous gas [nitric oxide], 
having the same weight as the two original measures; but 
the number of ultimate particles could at most be one-half 
of that before the union.” 

The only difference between Dalton and Gay-Lussac, so 
far as the actual facts were concerned in this case, was that 
Gay-Lussac said that one volume of oxygen combines with one 
volume of nitrogen to produce two volumes of nitrous gas, and 
Dalton said that the product measures nearly two volumes. As 
regards numbers of atoms, Dalton assumed that a determinate 
volume of nitrogen contains the same number of atoms as an 
equal volume of oxygen, and the same number as is contained 
in about twice that volume of nitrous gas; for he represented an 
atom of nitrous gas to be composed of one atom of nitrogen with 
one atom of oxygen, and he said that nitrous gas was formed by 
the union of equal volumes of nitrogen and oxygen; but at 
the same time, Dalton supposed Gay-Lussac to conclude that 
equal volumes of the three gases in question contained the 
same number of atoms. 

If the weights of those volumes of gases which combine 
were determined, Gay-Lussac’s generalization might be stated 
thus: the weights of gaseous elements and compounds which 
react bear simple relations to each other; these weights can al- 
ways be expressed, for each reacting gas, as whole multiples 
of a certain fixed weight. This is merely an extension of the 
law of multiple proportions, the enunciation whereof has gen- 
erally been assigned to Dalton. The refusal of Dalton to 
accept the generalization of Gay-Lussac seems to confirm what 
I have said (see note, p. 88), that he probably never realized 
the law of multiple proportions as a statement of facts apart 
from his atomic theory, and to show that it was almost impos- 
sible for him to think about chemical occurrences except as 
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transactions between atoms of different weights and different 
sizes. 

It must be admitted that Dalton's rendering of Gay-Lussac's 
generalization was the simplest and most probable re-statement 
thereof that could be made in terms of the atomic theory, and 
that, admitting the justness of Dalton’s rendering, either Gay- 
Lussac's facts were inaccurate, or the Daltonian conception 
of the atom required modification. 

Avogadro's memoir was published in 1811; it was entitled, 
Essai dJum manihre de determiner les 7nasses relatives des mole- 
cules elementaires des cor'ps, et les proportions selon lesquelles 
elles entrent dans les combinaisons} 

Avogadro admitted the atomic presentment of the facts of 
combination, namely, that the proportions between the quanti- 
ties of the constituents of compounds are dependent on the 
relative numbers of the particles of these constituents and 
the number of compound particles formed; he also admitted the 
generalization of Gay-Lussac, that there is a simple relation 
between the volumes of gases which combine, and also between 
these volumes and those of the gaseous products. These admis- 
sions led Avogadro to the conclusion that ^Hhe number of 
molecules in any gases is always the same for ecpial volumes," 
because, on any other hypothesis, ^Gt would scarcely be possible 
to conceive that the law regulating the distance of particles 
could give us in all cases relations so simple as those which 
the facts [announced by Gay-Lussac] coin])el us to acknowledgcj 
between the volume and the number of particles."^ 


1 By Amedeo Avogadro (born 1770, died 1856); Journal dc phi/sique de Dela~ 
mithriey 73, pp. 58-76. A translation was published in 1899 in No. 4 of Alembic. 
Club Reprints; the quotations in tho text aro from that translation, extiopt that 
I have altered tho English equivalents of some of Avogadro’s terms (see u(3xt note). 

^ Avogadro uses the word molecule cither alone or with one or other of three 
qualifying adjectives. Molvcule is tised as synonymous witli l)oth the modern 
terms atom and molecule; I have rendered this term by “particle,” and in quo- 
tations from the Alembic Club’s translation I have ventured to substitute ‘‘ par- 
ticle ” for tho translator’s “ molecule.” Moelcule constituante means, in modern 
nomenclature, molemU of an element; molecule integrante (an expression usesd 
by Lavoisier) moans molecule^ and is generally applied by Avogadro to com- 
pounds; the Alembic Club’s translation renders these terms by “ coristituent 
molecule,” and “integral molecule.” respectively. I have preferred to render 
them both by “ molecule,” and hero, again, I have ventured to alter the trans- 
lation when I quote from it. MoICcmIc elemerdaire is translated “ elementary 
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“Setting out from this hypothesis,” Avogadro said, “it is apparent that 
we have the means of determining very easily the relative masses of the 
particles of substances obtainable in the gaseous state, and the relative num- 
ber of these particles in compounds; for the ratios of the masses of the particles 
are then the same as those of the densities of the different gases at equal 
temperature and pressure, and the relative number of particles in a com- 
pound is given at once by the ratio of the volumes of the gases that form it. 
For example, since the numbers 1T0359 and 0’07321 express the densit es 
of the two gases oxygen and hydrogen compared to that of atmospheric air 
as unity, and the ratio of the two numbers consequently represents the ratio 
between the masses of equal volumes of these two gases, it will also represent, 
on our hypothesis, the ratio of the masses of their particles. Thus the mass 
of the particle of oxygen will be about 15 times that of the particle of hydrogen, 
or, more exactly, as 15*074 to 1. . . . On the other hand, since we know 
that the ratio of the volumes of hydrogen and oxygen in the formation of 
water is 2 to 1, it follows that water results from the union of each particle 
of oxygen with two particles of hydrogen.” 

Avogaclro then states the difficulty which seemed to prevent 
the application of his hypothesis to compounds : 

“ . . . if in a compound one particle of one substance unites with two 
or more particles of another substance, the number of compound particles 
should remain the same as the number of particles of the first substance. 
Accordingly, on our hypothesis, *when a gas combines with two or more 
‘times its volume of another gas, the resulting compound, if gaseous, must 
have a volume equal to that of the first of these gases. Now, in general, 
this is not actually the case.” 

To remove this difficulty, Avogadro says: 

“We suppose that the molecules of any simple gas whatever (that is, 
the particles which are at such a distance from each other that they cannot 
exercise their mutual action) are not formed of a solitary atom, but are made 
up of a certain number of these atoms united by attraction to form a ’Single 
[molecule] ; and, further, that when particles of another substance unite 
with the former to produce a compound particle, the molecule which should 
result splits up into two or more parts [or molecules] composed of half, 
quarter, etc., the number of atoms going to form the molecule of the first sub- 
stance, combined with half, quarter, etc., the number of molecules of the 
second substance that ought to enter into combination with one molecule 
of the first subsatnce; ... so that the number of molecules of the compound 
becomes double, quadruple, etc., what it would have been if there had been 
no splitting up, and exactly what is necessary to satisfy the volume of the 
resulting gas. Thus, for example, the molecule of water will be composed 
of a half molecule of oxygen with one molecule, or, what is the same thing, 
two half-molecules of hydrogen.” 

molecule ” in the Alembic Club’s pamphlet; as Avogadro uses this term to mean 
what we now call an atom, I have made bold to substitute “ atom ” for “ ele- 
mentary molecule ” in quotations from the translation in question. 
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One of Avogadro’s arguments in favour of the possibility 
of the division of molecules illustrates that mental tendency 
to impose our own standard of simplicity on natural events 
which has greatly hindered the advance of accurate knowledge. 

“The possibility of this division of compound particles,” he says, “might 
have been conjectured a priori; for otherwise the molecules of bodies com- 
posed of several substances with a relatively large number of particies would 
come to have a mass excessive in comparison with the molecules of simple sub- 
stances. We might, therefore, imagine that nature had some means of 
bringing them back to the order of the latter, and the facts have pointed 
■out to us the existence of such means.” 

Avogaclro compared his hypothesis with tliat of Dalton: 

“On arbitrary assumptions as to the most likely relative niimlier of 
particles in compounds, Dalton has endeavoured to fix ratios between the 
masses of the particles of simple substances. Our hypothesis, supiiosiiig it 
well-founded, puts us in a position to confirm or rectify his results from 
precise data, and, above all, to assign the magnitude of compound particles 
according to the volumes of the gaseous compounds, which depend partly 
on the division of particles entirely unsuspected by this physicist.” And 
again: “ . . . our hypothesis ... is at bottom merely Daltoids system 
furnished with a new means of precision from the connexion we have found 
between it and the general fact established by M. Clay-Lussac.” 

Avogaclro states very definitely that, in order to find the 
molecular weight of an clement or compound, it is necessary 
to determine the density of the substance in the state of gas, 
and to refer this to the density of hydrogen taken as unity. 
He discusses several cases. Let us glance at his ti'catmcnt of 
hydrochloric acid, or muriatic acid as it was then called. 

The experiments of Davy had convinced Avogaclro that the 
substance then known as oxymuriatic acid was an clcjinent, and 
muriatic acid was a compound of that clement with hydi'ogcin. 
Dividing the density of oxymuriatic acid gas [chlorine] t)y that 
of hydrcjgen (both referred to air as unity), he obtained the 
quotient 33’74; and from other data (those of Davy) he ob- 
tained the quotient 32’S2. Hence he concluded that the molecu- 
lar weight of oxymuriatic acid was about 33, referred to that of 
hydrogen as unity. Experiments had shown that equal volumes 
of oxymuriatic acid and hydrogen combined to form a volume 
of muriatic acid equal to the sum of the volumes of its con- 
stituents. “This means,” said Avogadro, “according to our 
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hypothesis, that muriatic acid is formed of these two sub- 
stances united particle to particle, with halving of the par- 
ticles of which we have already had so many examples.^ ^ 
These results showed that the molecular weight of muriatic 
acid, referred to the molecular weight of hydrogen as unity, 
33 + 1 

was about — ^ — = 17. The value 17T8 was found for the 

molecular weight of this gas by dividing the density of it, deter- 
mined by Davy, by the density of hydrogen. 

As the data regarding the densities of gases were scanty 
and not very accurate at the time of Avogadro, he was able to 
make direct application of his method of finding the relative 
weights of the ultimate particles of substances to but a small 
number of elements and compounds.^ 

Avogadro tried to calculate various molecular weights by 
the method of analogy, supplemented by the application of hi?^ 
hypothesis to data concerning the relative densities of sub- 
stances from which those he was examining could be formed. 
His calculation of the molecular weight of gaseous sulphur 
may be taken as an example of these attempts. He arrived at 
the composition of sulphurous acid [sulphur dioxide] from de- 
terminations of its density, from analyses of sulphuric acid [sul- 
phur trioxide], and from measurements of the volumes of sul- 
phurous acid and oxygen which combined to form sulphuric acid. 

^'Analogy with other combinations already discussed, where there is in 
general a doubling of the volume or halving of the molecule, leads us to 
suppose that it is the same in this case also [the formation of sulphurous 
acid from sulphur and oxygen], that is, that the volume of the sulphur gas 
is half that of the sulphurous acid, and consequently also half that of the 
oxygen with which it combines.” 

Considering this conclusion along with the composition of 
sulphurous acid, he inferred that the ratio between the densities 


^ The molecular weights of three elements and of six compounds are calcu- 
lated in Avogadro’s memoir directly from the values of the relative densities 
of these gases given by various authorities. The elements are oxygen, nitrogen, 
and chlorine. Avogadro’s values for the three molecular weights are, approxi- 
mately, 15, 13, and 33. The compounds are water (molecular weight about 
8 ’5), ammonia (m.w. about 8), hydrochloric acid (m.w. about 17), nitrous oxide 
(m.w. about 20'7), nitric oxide (m.w. about 14), and nitrogen dioxide (m.w. 
about 21*5). These values are all referred to the molecular weight of hydrogen 
as unity. 
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of gaseous sulphur and oxygen would be equal to the ratio be- 
tween the weight of sulphur and half the weight of oxj'gen in 
sulphurous acid. In this way he fountl a value for the relative 
density of gaseous sulphur, and a value (31'73) for the molecular 
weight of sulphur gas referred to that of hydrogen as unity. 
Avogadro is careful to say that such methods as these give only 
“conjectural information” concerning the relative wc'ights of 
molecules and the numbers of their constituent particles. 

The hypothesis of Avogadro, that “the masses of molecules 
are in the same ratio as the densities of the gases to which they 
belong,” strengthened the atomic theory by bringing within the 
cognizance thereof a class of facts concerning the. combining 
volumes of gases which had seemed ii-reconc.ilabki with it. 
This strengthening process was effected by modifying and am- 
plifying the Daltonian theory; for the ai)i>lic.ation of .\\'ogadro’s 
hypothesis to facts about the volumes of gases which react 
chemically made it necessary to think of two ordc'rs of minute 
particles, to distinguish the atom from the molecule. To accc'pt 
the hypothesis was to have both a definition of tlu^ molecule and 
a simple and direct method of finding the ndative weights of 
the molecules of all gaseous and gasifial)l(^ ('kunents and com- 
pounds. Moreover, the hypothesis carrie'd in itself the meeins e)f 
defining the atom, of determining the^ relative; weights e)f eiteems, 
and of eliscovering the numbers e)f ateems in the; me)lecuk's e)f 
gasifiable substances. 

by making more definite the me;aning eef the; numbers whieih 
express the smallest relative masse;s e)f ek;ments einel e;e)mpe)unels 
that take part in chemical rew.tie)ns, euiel by sugge'sting ji methoel 
whereby the most apj)re)pri!ite; veihu's fe)r the;se numbe'rs coukl be 
selectcel from the many pe)ssibk; value;s, the; liypofhe'sis of 
Aveegaelro aelvanceel the se)lutie)n e)f the twe) e(uc'sl,ionK, What are 
chemically homeegencous substances? What luippems when 
chemically home)ge;neous substane;e;s interact? 

Finally, Avogadro’s hypotlu'sis ])ut the; gemeeralization of 
Gay-Lussac on a firmer founelatie)!!, for it she)we'el fhe e;k)se 
connexion between that gencralizatie)n anel the; gr:ivime;tric 
compositions of compounels; and, while ele)ing this, the; we)rk e>f 
Avogadro advanced the knowleelgc of the gaseous laws, and 
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prepared the way for a physical and dynamical theory of 
gases from which the Avogadrean hypothesis could itself be 
deduced. 

If Avogadro^s hypothesis was well-founded, the molecule of 
hydrogen was to be thought of as a group of two atoms: by re- 
ferring the weights of molecules to the weight of a molecule of 
hydrogen taken as unity, not twice unity, and by omitting to 
state clearly the unit whereto atomic weights were to be re- 
ferred, Avcgadro slurred the distinction betw^een the molecule 
and the atom. The hypothesis brought Gay-Lussac’s generah- 
zation within the grasp of the atomic theory; but, as the facts 
to which that generalization was applicable were few, and not, 
apparently, supremely important, the greater part of chemistry 
seemed to lie outside the new conception introduced by Avo- 
gadro. That naturalist appeared to have made an excursion 
into a side-path, interesting in itself, but not then leading to any 
height of vantage. 

The application of the conception of the molecule to the re- 
sults of the study of composition could not be made until many 
attempts to arrange and systematize these facts without the 
help of that conception had failed. Despite its incompleteness, 
the Daltonian theory seemed to provide a strong and suitable 
scaffolding for proceeding with the building. The first question 
of chemistry, What is a homogeneous substance f had received a 
partial answ^'er. Chemists attacked the second question, What 
happe7is when elements and compounds interact? It w'as only 
when the labours of many years had resulted in an immense con- 
fusion that they discovered in Avogadro’s hypothesis, hidden 
under the drums and tramplings” of half a century, the defini- 
tions of the element and the compoimd they had left unfinished, 
and the means of penetrating more deeply into the problerhs of 
chemical interactions. 

Three years after the publication of Avogadro’s memoir, that is, in 1814, 
a letter from Ampere to Berthollet appeared in Annates de Chimie (90, pp. 43- 
86), with the title, Lettre de M. Ampere a M. le comte Berthollet sur la diter- 
mination des proportions dans lesquelles les corps se combinent, d^apris le 
nomhre et la disposition respective des moUcules dont leurs particules intigrante 
sont composies. 

In that letter Ampere said that he was led by the work of Gay-Lussao to a 
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theory whereby the proportions of the constituents of many compounds 
could be determined. In preparing his memoir ^ lie found tiuit Avogjulro 
had forestalled him. The hypothesis of Ampere is essentially the same as 
that of Avogadro, but a little more complicated, inasmiieli as Ampere sup- 
poses that every molecule must be composed of at least four atoms. ^Jlio 
greater part of Ampere’s letter is concerned with an at t.empt to apply his 
conception of molecules to the facts of crystallography. 

The attempts of the chemists of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century to find values for the atomic weights of ekmic'uts 
and compounds were based as much on the study of reaedions 
as on that of composition. Before the results of tlu^ analyses 
of compounds could be expressed in consistent and (^unpre- 
hensive formula^ in the language whicdi was growing out of the 
laws of chemical combination, it was necessary, eitlun- to dis- 
cover and use a method for finding the relative wtdghts of tlie 
ultimate particles, both of elements and com})ounds, wdiic.h was 
capable of direct application to particular cases, or to compare 
and contrast the reactions of the compounds analyztul, to class 
together those compounds which were clunnically similar, to 
represent the compositions of their reacting parti(d('s by formuhe 
which seemed suitable, on the whole, and tlum to d(Mluc(‘ values 
for the atomic weights of the elements whereof tbiese com- 
pounds were composed. Until chemists realized tlu^ m(‘aning of 
Avogadro’s hypothesis, they were com])elled to adopt t he s(H*.ond 
of these methods, the laborious and unsatisfa(*tory nudiiod of 
the comparison of reactions, for summarizing tlie nvsults of the 
analyses of compounds. 

Dalton\s Neiv System was published in 180 S; tlu^ meaning of 
Avogadro’s hypothesis began to be rc'.alizc'd al)out tlu‘ yc^ar ISfJO, 
after Cannizzaro had ^Hamed the word down to tlu^. ear” of the 
Congress of Chemists held that year at Carlsruhe. During tlu^se 
fifty years, multitudes of compounds were analyzed, many re- 
actions were examined and classified, the c()ml)ining wenghts of 
most of the elements were determined witli (U)nsiderable a(‘- 
curacy, and the multiples of these weights which were to be 
represented by the symbols of the elements, and would (vnal)le 
the compositions of compounds to be expressed l)y formuhe in 


‘ Ampe^re scernH not to have publi«hcd the memoir ho ref(TH to; nothing is 
known of his work on the inolocular theory beyond this letter to Ik^rthollet. 
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keeping with their reactions, were selected, especially by Ber- 
zelius whose chemical instinct amounted to genius; and yet 
chemists failed to grasp the distinction between the two orders 
of small particles which Avogadro had indicated in 1811. 

The deduction which Dalton made from Gay-Lussac’s 
generalization, and rejected as untenable, that equal volumes of 
homogeneous gases contain equal numbers of atojus^ was floating 
in the minds of chemists. Again and again attempts were made 
to seize and apply this statement, but the range of its applica- 
bility was so limited that little seemed to be gained by the 
attempts. Gradually, however, chemists were growing accus- 
tomed to the conception of an ultimate particle different from 
the Daltonian atom, and were getting weary of the confusion and 
contradictions which came into chemistry as the art of making 
formulae became detached from the practice of studying facts. 
The need of a comprehensive theory, and the capricious out- 
breaks against the tyranny of facts which refused to arrange 
themselves in a clear mental picture of chemical occurrences, 
prepared the way for the use of -the generalization of Avogadro 
as a means of classifying what was known and, discovering much 
that was unknown. 

As examples of the methods used in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century for determining the relative weights of the 
ultimate, or reacting particles of elements and compounds, I 
shall consider very briefly some of the work, in this field, of 
Berzelius, Mitscherlich, Dulong and Petit, Dumas, Laurent, 
and Gerhardt. 

In the last chapter I referred to the labours of Berzelius 
on the compositions of compoxmds.^ Berzelius paid much 
attention to analyses of oxides, and compounds formed by 
the union of two or more oxides with one another. Oxy- 
gen,” Berzelius said, ^Gs the measure in terms whereof the 
proportions between the constituents of all [inorganic] com- 
pounds can be determined.” He laid great stress on a rule 
deduced from the results of analyses, that the quantity of 


1 References are given in a footnote on p. 89. Many of the memoirs there 
referred to appeared in ThomsorVs Annals of Philosophy for 1813-1815: 2, 357, 
443; 3, 51, 93, 174, 244, 353; 5, 11, 122. 


Illllfr I 11 
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oxygen in a determinate weight of an electronegative oxide 
(or, as we now say, an acidic oxide) is always a whole nniltiple 
of the oxygen in that weight of an electropositive (or basic.) 
oxide whei'cwith the negative oxide combines to form a salt, 
and that the number which expresses how many linu's the 
weight of oxygen in a negative oxide is greater than tlu', oxyg('u 
in that weight of a positive oxide which combines with th(' lu'ga- 
tive oxide also generally expresses the number of atoms of 
oxygen in the negative oxide. This gcmeralized result of ex- 
perience was extended to the mutual combinations of sevcn-al 
oxides, and helped Berzelius to choose the most suilabh', from 
the various possible formuhe for many sericis of salts, f'or 
instance; Berzelius found that x grams of chromium combined 
with y grams of oxygen to form an ('lectropositivc^ oxidc', and 
with 2y grams of oxygen to form a negative oxichn Tlu' most 
suitable formula’; for the two oxides seemed to be ('rO and 
Cr02, where Cr represents the weight of chromium which com- 
bines with one atomic weight of oxygen. But Bc'rzc'lius found 
that the weight of oxygen in that (piantity of llu^ negative 
oxide of chromium (chromic acid) which c.ombiiu'd with a posi- 
tive oxide to form a salt was three times the w('ight. of tlu’ oxy- 
gen in the positive oxide; hence he concluded that chromic acid 
had the composition CrOs, and the j)ositiv(^ oxide* of chromium 
had the composition CrOij, or, pn'ferably, Tlu’ lirst 

pair of formuhe, CrO and CrO^, gave tlu'. vahue IT’dd, or IMditi, 
or 216’6r), for the atomic weight of chromium, according as 
the atomic weight of oxygen was taken as S, lb, or 100; th(^ 
second pair of formuhe, CiaO;) and Gr();t, gave' the^ value' 2li, en- 
52, or 325, for the atomic weight of chrejinium, the atomic 
weight of oxygen being taken as S, 1(5, e)r 100. 

The formuhe of the two oxieles e)f e'hromium ceeuld neit be 
regareleel as scttlcel until many ce)mpounels of eaeth eexielee hael 
been compared, both in comi)e)sition anel redactions, with se've'ral 
other series of salts which resembleel them c,he'mie'.ally. And 
when this hael been elone, anel the formulai GraOit anel CrO;, 
adopted, some one might pre)pe)so to ele)uble the\se fe)rmula', 
and write Cr 40 o anel CraOo. That propeesal wemlel be meet by 
saying, “ the simpler formuhe, CraOa anel CrOa, express the facts 
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as well as the more complex formulae, why then change them? ” 
Berzelius went farther than this, and declared that in considering 
a series of compounds of tv/o elements, one compound must 
always be represented as containing a single atom of one of the 
elements. He said it was illogical to express the compositions 
of a series of oxides of an element. A, by the formulae A 2 O 2 , 
A 2 O 4 , A 2 O 6 , etc.: the formulae AO, AO 2 , AO 3 , etc., must be 
used; for, if the simplest oxide was A 2 O 2 , then the atoms of the 
element A could be divided mechanically 

The rules which Berzelius deduced from his analyses and 
studies of reactions did not enable him to decide finally between 
the several possible values of the atomic weight of an element 
and the several possible formulae of the compounds of the 
element. In 1813-1814 Berzehus said that the atomic weights 
of the elements are the weights of unit volumes of them in 
the state of gas, determined either directly or indirectly. Gase- 
ous mercury was calculated by him to be about 25 times heavier 
than oxygen, on the assumption that oxide of mercury is analo- 
gous volume trically to nitric oxide; and values were calculated 
for the relative densities of various other elements, which had 
not been gasified, by methods based on analogies between 
compounds of the elements of unknown vapour-densities and 
compounds of elements which had been gasified. Such methods 
were, of course, unsatisfactory. Starting from other assump- 
tions, Gay-Lussac calculated the density of gaseous mercury 
to be about 12*5 referred to oxygen as unity. 

For a time Berzelius preferred to speak of the weights of 
the combining volumes of the elements rather than to use the 
expression '^atomic weights'^; but as very few elements had 
been gasified, and the indirect methods of determining vapour- 
densities gave imsatisfactory results, Berzelius abandoned his 
hypothesis of volumes. At a later time he revived it in 
a restricted form, and applied the statement equal volumes, 
equal number of atoms, only to elements, and only to those 
elements which had not been liquefied or solidified. (See 


^ Dalton {Thomson's AnTials of Philosophy, S, 174 [1814]} did not admit the 
justness of Berzelius’ reasoning. 
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vol. V of 3d edition of his Zehrbuch [1835].) But even in this 
form the hypothesis was not generally accepted by chemists. 
In his Annals of Philosophy for 1815 (5, 12), Thomson says 
he could not find any advantage in tlie Berzelian hypotliesis 
of volumes. ''But/' he adds, "Berzelius has deserved so well 
of chemistry, that he may be indulged in any innocHmt whim 
which produces no deterioration." Berzelius repaid Thomson's 
gibe with interest. Speaking of Thomson's (kderminations of 
atomic weights, Berzelius said (in his Jahresbericlite for !S2r), 
"The greatest consideration which c()ntem{)()raries (‘an sliow 
to the autheir is to treat his book as if it liad lu'ver ap- 
peared." 

Berzelius, and those who came after him, made much us(^ of 
two methods for deciding between the j)ossible valiums of the 
relative weights of the ultimate particles of clenu'nts and 
compounds, both of which are founded on (*ertain physical 
properties of homogen(K)us substances. One of tluvsc^ nuhhods 
depends on the connexions between tlu^ c.om])ositions a,nd the 
crystalline forms of comjxmnds, and tlu^ otlu'i* on comu'xions 
between the specific heats and the atomic*, weights of (‘k^- 
ments. 

In the early years of last century, the o])inion prevailed 
that identity of crystalline form a(*.(‘.ompanied ickaitity of chem- 
ical composition, and each chemically homogenc'ous substance, 
crystallized in one form only, llauy’s classific^ation of ininc'rals 
was founded on this supposition; and that classifi(‘ation, Her- 
zelius tells us in his Jahresbarirhte for 1S22 (p. ()7), a(lvan(*ed 
year by year triumphantly (avf eine schr iriinnphircNde Ilk‘/.s’c). 
But in 1819 Mitscherlich ann()unc(‘d that th(^ crystalliiu^ forms 
of certain phosphates were the sanu'. as thos(^ of (‘(‘rtain ars(m- 
ates, although one sertes of salts contaiiu'd phosphorus and the 
other contaiiKMl arsenic. lie extended his obsc^rvations to other 
salts, and found many instancevs of identity of crystallim^ form 
accompanying differences of chemicml com{)osition.^ 


^ Eilhard Mitschorlich (born 1794 in Oldenburg) notieed that the cryHtallitie 
forms of certain arsenates and phosphates were tlie saitie. He askcsl (L Rose 
to instruct him in crystallograpliy, and he tauglit Kost^ the nudhods of (diemical 
analysis. In 1819 he wont to Stockholm and worked in Berzelius’ laboratory. 
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Two years later, Mitscherlich published a lengthy memoir 
wherein he gave a full account of his researches into the following 
problems: Have the combinations of different elements with 
the same number of atoms of another element, or other elements, 
the same crystalline form? Is identity of crystalline form 
determined only by the number of atoms, and is it independent 
of the chemical nature of the elements? 

Mitscherlich analyzed eight pairs of arsenates and phos- 
phates — simple, double, and acid salts of the alkali metals, 
and salts of lead — and gave elaborate descriptions of their 
properties, especially of their crystalline forms.^ He summarized 
his results as follows.^ 

“ The same substance, formed from the same quantities of the same consiitu-- 
ents, may exhibit two different crystalline forms, in accordance with conditions 
at present unknown. This phenomenon may be understood by the help of 
the atomic theory: different forms will be assumed when the relative positions 
of the atoms are different; but, on this supposition, the number of particular 
forms of a substance will be very limited. No phenomenon stands alone in 
physical science; the laws we have discovered may be extended to the whole 
subject of the formation of crystals. What has been observed in a salt 
must hold good for oxides also; this is in agreement with the proposition 
laid down in an earlier part of this memoir, that various chemical compounds 
of similar composition may be arranged in classes of isomorphous substances, 


His first memoir was published in the Berlin Academy’s Proceedings for 18 IS- 
IS 19; in a somewhat extended form it appeared in Anncd. Ckim. Phys, for 1820, 
with the title, Sur la Relation qui existe entre la forme cristalline et les proportions 
chimiques. Premier M^oire sur Videviite de la forme cristaUine chez plusieura 
substances diff&rentes, el sur le rapport de cette forme avec le nomibre des atomes de- 
mentaires dans les cristaux. In 1821 Mitscherlich published a long memoir on 
the arsenates and phosphates in the Swedish Academy’s Proceedings. A trans- 
lation, made by himself, appeared the same year in Anncd, Chim, Phys. [2], 19, 
350: Sur la Relation qui existe entre la forme cristalline et les proportions chimiques. 
11^ Mdnoire sur les Arseniates et les Phosphates. A translation of the first 
memoir was published in Quart. J. of Science for 1822-23, 14, 198, 415. All 
Mitscherlich’s memoirs were published together in 1896, with the title, Gesam- 
mdten Schriften von EUhard Mitscherlich [S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin]. No. 94 
of Ostwald’s Klassiher der exaJcten Wissenschaften is a reprint (from the Qesam- 
meUen Schriften) of Mitscherlich’s second and most important memoir. 

^ The first part of Mitscherlich’s memoir, dealing only with his methods of 
determining and expressing the forms of crystals, does not appear in Annal. 
Chim. Phys., nor in Ostwald’s edition of his memoir. Mitscherlich used the 
methods of spherical trigonometry in his calculations, whereas his predecessor 
(to whose works he gives references) used only the procedure of plane trigo- 
nometry. 

2 In the text I give a fairly free translation of the passages italicized on pp. 52, 
63 of Ostwald’s edition, after comparing them with the corresponding passages 
in Annal. Chim. Phys. [2], 19, 415-417. 
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that is, substances which have the same crystalline form.^ The reason why 
a group of isomorphous substances always maintains the same form, which 
is different from the forms of other groups, is ... to be found in the different 
relative positions of the atoms. I have illustrated this proposition by various 
examples. I have shown that lime, magnesia, oxide of manganese, ferrous 
oxide, oxide of copper, of zinc, of nickel, and of cobalt belong to the same 
group of isomorphous compounds; in this group, one atom of metal is com- 
bined with two atoms of oxygen. . . . Chemical reasons ol)lige us to regard 
the oxides of lead, of strontium, and of barium as formed by the union of one 
atom of metal with two atoms of oxygen; these oxides also form an iso- 
morphous group, but the crystalline form of this group is different from that 
of the first group of oxides. . . . The forms of the members of these two 
groups must be conditioned by differences in the positions of the two atoms 
of oxygen relatively to the atom of metal. 

Mitscherlich then quotes descriptions of the various crystalline 
forms of calcium carbonate, and compares the crystals of this 
compound with those of lead carbonate and those of strontium 
carbonate. He concludes by enunciating tlie geiu'ral laws of 
the connexion between crystalline form and chemical comix)- 
sition: Equal numbers of atomsj combined in llie same manner , 

produce the same crystalline forms; identity of crystallm^^ form is 
independent of the chemical nature of the atoniSj and is determined 
only by their number and relative I will giv(^ two ex- 

amples of the use of the law of isomori)hism in (luestions (‘on- 
cerning the relative weights of the ultimate i)articlcvs of (^lenu'nts 
and compounds. 

In his Legons S2ir la Philosophie chimiquCj Dumas said that 
the formuhe CU2S and AgH, given at that time (LS^h) to the 
sulphides of copper and silver, could not l)oth be correct, because 
the compounds are isomorphous, and identity of (‘.rystalline 
form accompanies equality of numl)ers of atonrs. Dumas gave 
reasons for accei)ting the formula Cu^S for sulphide of co])I)(t, 
and proposed the formula Ag2S for sulphide of silver. If the 
atomic weight of sulphur was not altenul, tlu^ changes in the 
formula of the silver compound from AgS to Ag2S lUKXvssitated 
the adoption of a value for tlie atomic weight of silver half as 
great as that which had been used before. 

^ Near the beginning of this nceond memoir (p. 4, OntwalcCn Edition), Mit- 
schorlich Baid: “ Certain olementB combine with the same number of atomn of 
another element, or of otlier elcmentH, to produce compoundB of the Hame cryHtal- 
line form. In this regard the (ilementa may be divided into groupH. . . , I have 
called the ole monte which belong to the same group, uormrptmm elenierds,*’ 
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The isomorphism of four compounds, found as minerals, 
named apatite^ pyromorphite, mimetesite, and vanadinite, was 
established in 1856. The formulae given to these compounds 
when Roscoe began his researches on vanadium (in the sixties 
of last century) were, 3(3Ca0.P205)CaCl2; 3(3Pb0.P205)PbCl2; 
3(3Pb0.As205)PbCl2; and 3(3Pb0.V203)PbCl2, respectively. 
Assuming the correctness of the first, second, and third formula, 
Roscoe ^ argued that the formula given to vanadinite was wrong 
and ought to be changed to 3(3Pb0.V205)PbCl2. Berzelius 
had given the value 68*5 to the atomic weight of vanadium, as 
the result of reducing the highest oxide of the metal in a stream 
of hydrogen, and weighing the metal-like residue which he 
assumed to be vanadium; the formula V 2 O 3 , therefore, asserted 
that vanadium and oxygen were combined, in a certain oxide, 
in the ratio 45*66:16. Roscoe’s proposal seemed equivalent to 
the assertion that the ratio 27*4:16 was that in which vana- 
dium and oxygen were combined in the oxide in question.^ The 
result of a series of experiments, made with great care by 
Roscoe, was to establish the ratio 20*48:16 as that of the 
weights of vanadium and oxygen in the oxide, and to show that 
the atomic weight of vanadium must be 20*48, or a number 
sini[)ly related thereto. After much labour, Roscoe proved 
that the substance supposed by Berzehus to be vanadium was a 
compound of that metal with oxygen, wherein the two elements 
were combined in the ratio 51*2:16; as no oxide of vanadium 
could be obtained containing less oxygen than this, Roscoe gave 
the value 51*2 to the atomic weight of vanadium, and the 
formula V 2 O 5 (where V=51*2) to the oxide represented by 
Berzelius ^ as V2O3 (where V=68’5). 

Determinations of the crystalline forms of similar com- 
pounds of vanadium, of arsenic, and of phosphorus led not only 
to an alteration of the atomic weight of vanadium and the re- 
construction of the formulae of all the compounds of that metal, 
but also to the demonstration that a substance said to be a 


* Phil. Trans, for 1868, p. 1. 

2 V, 03 = 137:48=45-66:16. 137:80=27-4:16; taking V=68-5 and 

0= 16.' 

’ VjOj might be written (V 0 )j 03 . (VO)=51-2+16=67’2. 
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metal by the greatest of all analytical chemists was a compound 
of a metal with oxygen. 

The progress of the investigation of the connexions between 
crystalline form and composition has shown that Mitschcrlich’s 
law of isomorphism is not a sufficiently full and j)rccisc de- 
scription of facts to serve as the foundation of a metliod for 
selecting the most suitable value for the atomic weiglit of an 
element; or the molecular weight of a compound, from the various 
possible values, and has indicated that the chief service which 
this law can render, in problems dealing with atomic and 
molecular weights, is to suggest lines of researcli which may 
be followed up by other methods. 

The same chemically homogeneous substance sometimes 
crystallizes . in different forms. In Mitscherlicli’s statement, 
“Equal numbers of atoms, combined in the same maimer, pro- 
duce the same crystalline forms/^ the word atoms must be taken 
to include atomic groups; this at once opens a wide field for 
inquiry. The phrase “combined in the same manner'^ is 
vague, but no more precise form of words has l)e(m found whicli 
can make the statement more directly servi(‘.eal)l(L The out- 
come of the more recent work on the connexions between 
crystalline form and composition is stated thus in the article 
“Isomorphism” in Watts^ Dictionary of Chemistry (new ed.), 
vol. hi, p. 89: “At present, crystal-form cannot be deduced 
from a knowledge of chemical constitution and properties alone; 
if, however, we find that in a given case certain atoms arrang(‘d 
in a certain definite way are accompanied by a (‘ertain definite 
form, we may argue that similar atoms similarly arranged will 
be accompanied by a similar form.” ^ 

In 1819 was published a memoir entitled Itecherches svr 
quelqnes points importants de la tMorie de la Chalenr. Par MM, 
Petit et Dulong? The authors gave the results of their measure- 
ments of the specific heats of thirteen solid elements. Tlie 


^ The article referred to in the text may bo read with advantage by tlio 
stxident. Reference to other general articloH on iHomorphinin will be found there. 
The subject of the connexions between crystalline form and chemical composition 
is admirably treated from the historical position in Chapter XV of Miss Freund’s 
A Study of Ghemicdl Composition [1904], 

* Annal. Chim. Phys. [2], 10, 395. 
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specific heats were deternuned, by the method of cooling, for an 
interval of temperature from 5° to 10° above the temperature of 
the surrounding air, precautions being taken to insure that the 
temperature of the surrounding air was the same in all the 
experiments and was constant during each experiment. 

The following table contains the results of Petit and Dulong. 



Specific 

heats. 

Relative weights 
of the atoms. 

Products of the 
weight of each 
atom into the 
corresponding 
capacity. 

Bismuth 

*0288 

212*8 

6*128 

Lead 

•0293 

207*2 

6-070 

Gold 

•0298 

198*8 

5-926 

Platinum 

•0314 

178*5 

5984 

Tin 

•0514 

117*6 

6046 

Silver 

•0557 

108 

6-030 

Zinc 

*0927 

64-5 

5-977 

Tellurium 

•0912 

64*5 

5-880 

Copper 

•0949 

63*3. 

6-008 

Nickel 

•1035 

60 

5*904 

Iron 

•1100 

54-3 

5-969 

Cobalt 

•1498 

39-4 

5-896 

Sulphur 

•1880 

32-2 

6-048 


Those atomic weights were selected which the authors con- 
sidered to be in accord with the most firmly estabhshed chemical 
analogies.^ 

The products of specific heats into atomic weights are so 
nearly equal, Petit and Dulong said, that one is forced to regard 
the differences as due to errors of experiment; and the number 
and diversity of the elements examined make it impossible that 
the relation between specific heat and atomic weight shown in 
the table should be fortuitous.^ 

From these results Petit and Dulong deduced the law, Les 


^ In the original, atomic weights are referred to that of oxygen as unity. I 
have multiplied the values given for atomic weights, and for the products of 
specific heat into atomic weight, by sixteen. 

^ Most of the values given in the table for specific heats agree approximately 
with those obtained more recently; the specific heats assigned to tellurium and 
cobalt are, however, very erroneous; that given to tellurium is nearly twice the 
true value, and the specific heat of cobalt is less than the value given in the table 
in the ratio approximately of 1-4:1. The atomic weights in the table do not 
differ greatly from those used to-day, except in the cases of platinum (atomic 
weight about 194), tellurium (atomic weight about 126), and cobalt (atomic 
weicrht about 59). The errors in the atomic weights given to tellurium and cobalt 
are '’compensated by the errors in the specific heats assigned to these elements. 
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atomes de toiis les corps simples ont exactement la meme capacity 
pour la chaleur. 

The authors said that tliis law must help to control the re- 
sults of chemical analyses, and that it affords a very exact 
method for arriving at a knowledge of the proportions of the 
elements in certain compounds. They remarked that the values 
found by other experimenters ^ for the specific heats of oxygen 
and nitrogen agreed with their law, within the limits of c.x- 
perimental errors, and that, although the specific heat of hydro- 
gen was somewhat too small, nevertheless it might be regarded 
as confirming the law when the difficulties in the way of an ac- 
curate determination were considered. 

The application of the laxo of atomic heat was very simple: 
the minimum value for the atomic weiglit of an element was 
obtained from analyses of compounds of the element, and that 
multiple of this minimum value was chosen which, multiplied 
into the specific heat of the element, gave a number approxi- 
mately equal to 6. 

The results of the more searching examinations into the 
connexions between the specific heats and the atomic, weights 
of the elements, which have been made since the publication of 
Petit and Dulong’s memoir in 1819, have made it ncc(i.sHary to 
modify the law enunciated by these naturalists, and to limit 
its application to the solid elements. 

As an example of the kind of work which has been done, 
let us consider very briefly the specific heat of beryllium. 
In 1880 Nilson and Pettersson (Berichte, 13 , 1456) (hdermined 
the specific heat of this element for various intervals of tempera- 
ture, working with a specimen of the metal which contained 
about 5 per cent, of oxides of beryllium and iron, and i)rovcd 
the specific heat to be about 27 per cent, greater l)etw(:on 0° 
and 300° than between 0° and 50°. In the same year, Lothar 
Meyer (Z. c., 13 , 1780) showed that the data obtained by Nilson 
and Pettersson made it very probable that the siiecific heat 
of beryllium increases rapidly as temperature increases, tliat tlie 
rate of increase is less at high than at low temperatures, and 


^Especially B6rard and Dclarocho, Annal. Chim. Phya.., 85, 72 [1813], 
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that the specific heat attains a constant value at about 300°. A 
few years later, Humpidge {Proc. R, S., 39 , 1 ) directly deter- 
mined the specific heat of beryllium at different temperatures, 
and found that the value approximates to a constant, abooit 
*62, at somewhere between 300° and 400°. 

The following statement would have been accepted about 
the close of the nineteenth century as a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of what was then known concerning the connexion between 
the specific heats and the atomic weights of the elements. 
If the temperature whereat the thermal capacity of each 
element is stated is such that the value of this ratio has become 
constant, then the atoms of all sohd elements have approxi- 
mately the same capacity for heat. The value of the prod- 
uct of specific heat multiphed by atomic weight approxi- 
mates to 6‘2. 

About 1897, Tilden began an investigation of the specific 
heats of elements and of compoimds throughout long ranges 
of temperature. In 1905 he gave a rSsumS of his results and 
general conclusions in the Journal oj the Chemical Society} I 
quote some of his conclusions. 

The influence of temperature on the specific heats of many elements and 
compounds is much greater than was formerly supposed. There appears 
to be no one condition or set of conditions under which the law of Dulong 
and Petit is true of all the elements. The nearest approach to a constant 
available for practical purposes is found by taking the mean specific heats 
of metals between the freezing and boiling points of water, recognizing glu- 
cinum [beryllium], boron, carbon, and silicon as exceptions, together with 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and perhaps chlorine in the solid form.’' 

Petit and Dulong gave no data concerning the specific heats 
of compounds; they said that there is always a simple relation 
beween the capacities for heat of compound atoms and the 
capacities for heat of elementary atoms. In 1831, F. Neumann 
{Fogg. Annal., 23 , 1 ) declared that equivalent weights of com- 
pounds of similar composition have equal capacities for heat: 
this statement received general confirmation from the results 
of a long series of determinations of the specific heats of 
elements and compoimds made between 1836 and 1861 by 


1 G. S. JourtLol, 87, 551 [1905]. References to Tilden’s earlier memoirs 
are given in this communication. 
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Regnault.i In 1858 Cannizzaro founded a method for determin- 
ing the specific heats of atoms in combination on the state- 
ment, made by Gamier in 1852,“ that the capacities for heat 
of atoms are not much changed by combining with one another. 
Cannizzaro’s generalization may be expressed thus: if tlie 
products obtained by multiplying the molecular weights into 
the specific heats of solid coinpountls are dividetl by the num- 
ber of atoms in the molecule of each compound, the quotients 
have approximately the same value, namely, G'2.''’ 

A great deal of work has been done on the connexions be- 
tween the specific heats and the molecular weights of compounds 
since 1858, notably by Kopp;"* the general result has been to 
show that the generalization of Cannizzaro and Gamier holds 
good in many cases, but not in all. Tilden’s results (C. S. 
Journal, 87, 551 [1905]) tend to sIioav that the sj)ecific lieats 
of the atoms in many solid compounds arc not affected by 
the chemical combination of these atoms; in other words, 
that the molecular heats of many compounds arc the sum 
of the atomic heats of their elements. 

It is evident that a complete theory of specific heat, even 
if it be confined to gases, must take account of the nature 
and the arrangement, as well as tlic number of the atoms 
which form compound molecules. The specific licat of a com- 
pound molecule is probably etiual to the sum of the; specific 
heats of the constituent atoms only when the distance between 
any pair of atoms is approximately etiual to the distance l)e-- 
tween any other pair; but tliere can be little doubt that, in many 
compound molecules, certain atoms are more closely associated 
with one another than any of them are associated with the other 
atoms.® 

Although, in the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, 
no simple method of determining the relative weights of the 

‘ Anmd. Chim. i>7n/«.[2], (UJ, [3], 1. 129; 9, 322; 2(5, 261, 2(58; 3<S, 126; 4(5, 
257; (53, 5. 

2 Compt. rawlw, 35, 278; 37, 150. 

^ Compare p. 1*22. 

^Seo, eapeciallv, Annal, Chem. PJmrm., SupplbcL, 3, 1, 289 [1864-5]; and 
BericMc, 19, 811 [1886]. 

® A much fuller luHtorical treatment than I have given of the connexionH 
between atomic weights and speeific heata will he found in (Chapter XIV of Miss 
IVeund’s A Study of Chemical Composition [1904]. 
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ultimate particles of elements and compounds was in general 
use, although, the distinction between the atom and the mole- 
cule was not realized, nevertheless chemists rested their modes 
of expressing the compositions of compounds, and the values 
they gave to the atomic weights of elements, on an hypothesis 
which made a large assumption regarding the structure of the 
ultimate particles of compounds; for it assumed these particles 
to be composed of two portions, one positively and the other 
negatively electrified, and regarded the stability of the particles 
to be due to the neutrahzation of the positive electricity of 
one portion by the negative electricity of the other. 

The dualistic hypothesis, foimded by Lavoisier and greatly 
developed by Berzelius, will be considered in a later chapter 
(Chapter IX) : at present I wish to give only a brief sketch 
of certain aspects of it sufficient to help the student to under- 
stand the bearing of this part of the work of Berzelius on the 
later developments of the molecular and atomic theory. 

Berzelius pictured to himself several stages in the formation 
of an atom of a complex compound: the first stage was the 
union of an atom of an electrically positive element with an 
atom of an electrically negative element to form a compound 
atom of the* first order; the second stage was the union of 
this compound atom with another of like complexity, but the 
electrical opposite of the first; if the combination was car- 
ried further, the third stage consisted in the union of the com- 
pound atom of the second order with another oppositely electri- 
fied atom of the same order. The decomposition of a complex 
atom was thought of by Berzelius as, primarily, the separa- 
tion of the atom into two parts of opposite electric signs, each 
of which could be separated into two electrically opposed por- 
tions, and so on, until finally a pair of elementary atoms was 
obtained, one positively and the other negatively electrified. 

This conception of the structure of compound atoms led 
Berzelius to suppose that the formation of one compound from 
another chemically like it consisted in the replacement of an 
atom, or a group of atoms, in the ultimate particle of the first 
compound, by an atom, or a group, of the same electrical sign 
as that which it replaced. Berzelius would, not admit that a 
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positive atom, or atomic group, could be replaced by a lu^ga- 
tive atom, or atomic group, and the product be chemically like 
the parent compound. The chemical type was maintained, he 
asserted, only when the electric charges on the rc'placing atoms 
or atomic groups were of the same sign as the ('k'clric chargtvs 
on the atoms or groups which they replaced. 

This hypothesis, which was, of course, an outc^onu' of the 
examinations of certain reactions, n'garded tlu' ultimaU^ par- 
ticle of every compound as a dualistic structure, and for many 
years the results of the analyses of compounds were expre^ssed 
in formula) based on this concei)tion. 

l^dren the dualistic hypothesis was in vogiu', the primary 
object of most chemists was to represent every compound by a 
formula constituted of two atoms, or groups of atoms. Investi- 
gation of reactions was ])ursued with but litlh^ mnil; for the 
only mode of representing the results was dualistic formula', 
a language almost incapable of oxi)ressing tlu' rclaliotis Ix'twc'cn 
compounds. If observed reactions did not agn-c with deductions 
from the hypothesis, so much the worse for the reactions. W'lu'n 
a simple formula did not serve for the presentation of a com- 
pound as a dualistic structure, it was easy to doubk', treble, 
or quadruple the formula, until an exprc'ssion was obtained 
which could be cut into two parts, oiu^ of which might b(^ as- 
serted to bo the electric counterpart of tlui other, t'ormuke 
became cumbrous and repellant; they w(‘r(! men' “paper bul- 
lets of the brain”; at times it was almost tnu^ that as many 
chemists so many formuke for the same. substanc('. Many 
reactions of compounds, whose, compositions wen^ exprcss('d by 
formula) containing four, six, eight, or more atoms of this or 
that element, could be expressed ('.(pially well by simpk'r for- 
mula), sometimes oven by formuke containing a singk) atom of 
the element in question, i)rovided the value commonly given 
to the atomic weight of the element was doubk'd. Some 
chemists preferred the sinqjler formula', and iise<l atomic weights 
twice as great as those used l)y others. Hence aros(' a mighty 
confusion; a confusion but little alleviated by the hypotlx'sis 
of Berzelius that doul)lo atoms of certain elements always f.ake 
part in chemical reactions, and the representation of these 
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double atoms by the ordinary symbols of the elements with a 
bar drawn across them. 

It was only the overpowering genius of Berzelius, and the 
quantity and accuracy of his work, which secured the dominancy 
of the dualistic system. That system was overthrown by the 
labours of many chemists, notably by Laurent and Gerhardt. 
Before considering some of the work of these men, I ask the 
student’s attention to what was done by Dumas towards classi- 
fying and simplifying the expressions of composition and re- 
actions, and more particularly to the uses he made of the gener- 
alization of Gay-Lussac concerning the combining volumes of 
elements and compounds. 

As early as 1826, Dumas accepted the statement that equal 
volumes of gases contain equal numbers of particles. In a 
memoir published that year ^ he refers to Ampere’s hypothesis,^ 
that the particles of simple gases divide into portions in chemical 
reactions; recognizes the great importance of determining the 
relative densities of elements and compounds in the state of 
gas; describes a method for measuring vapour-densities which 
has been much used since that time; and gives the results of his 
determinations of the relative densities of gaseous iodine, mer- 
cury, phosphorus trichloride, arseniuretted hydrogen, arsenic 
trichloride, silicon tetrachloride, hydrofiuosihcic acid, boron 
tricliloride, fluoboric acid, stannic chloride, and titanic chloride. 
Six years later, Dumas determined the vapour-densities of phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and several other substances.^ 

In 1836 Dumas delivered a course of lectures on chemical 
philosophy.^ In the seventh lecture, which treats of the volu- 
metric combinations of gases, and subjects allied thereto, Dumas 
apphed the generalization, equal volumes equal numbers of atoms, 
to the volumetric combinations of hydrogen and chlorine to 
form hydrochloric acid, and nitrogen and oxygen to form nitric 
oxide, and showed that, if the generalization is accepted, the atoms 
of the four elements concerned must be cut into at least two 


^ Annal. Ghim, Phys. [2], 33, 337. 

2 Ampdre was forestalled by Avogadro (see pp. Ill, 112). 

3 Annal, Chim. Phys, [2], 49, 210; 50, 170 [1832]. 

* Legons sur la Philosophie chimique prof ess ees au College de France. Tbe 
quotations in the text are from the second edition, published in 1878. 
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parts in these reactions. To the objection that it is absurd to 
define the atom as an indivisible particle, and then to Uvssc'rt that 
these particles are cut into two in the formation of (‘ortain com- 
pounds, Dumas replied, ''La Chimie coupait ks alomes que la 
Physique ne pouvait pas couper, Voila toutJ’ But sonu' (*liem- 
ists would not recognize the distinction assumed in this s(‘nt(uice 
between physical atoms and chemical atoms, and would limit 
the application of the generalization, equal volumes e([ual fium- 
hers of atoinSj to gaseous elements. lOvcm if you acc('pt. this 
limitation, Dumas said, you are met by diiricultit's. Tlu^ n^la- 
tive densities of oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine, l)romin(‘, and gaseous 
iodine give atomic weights for thesc^. eUuiuaits which are ac(*(‘pt(Hl 
by every one, because they are in agrenmumt not only with the 
generalization but also with all the re([uir(Mn(mts of cluanistry. 
Now phosphoretted hydrogem and ammonia art‘. v(‘ry similar 
chemically: ammonia is formed l)y tlu^ union of a volimu^ of 
nitrogen with three volumes of hydrogim; thtnn'fon' phospho- 
retted hydrogen is to be regarded as fornuMl by tlu' union of a 
volume of phosphorus gas with three volume's of hydroge'u. In 
other words, the replaccmient of the nilroge'u in a,mmonia. by an 
equal volume of i)hosphorus-gas will produce phosphon'tted 
hydrogen; from this, and from (h'h'rminations of tlu' wi'ight of 
phosphorus which n'places the nitrogcai (‘ombitH'd with thn'e 
parts by weight of hydrogc'ii in ammonia, it follows that the 
dcrivsities of Iiydrogim and phosphorus gas are in tlu^ ratio 
1:31*4, but ex[)erim(‘nt shows tlu^ ratio of tlu'sc^ d('nsiti('s to be 
1:()2'8. Similar data and reasoning lead to tlu^ conclusion that 
the ratio of the densities of hydrog(m and arst‘ni(*™gas is 1 :75‘3, 
but exi)eriment gives the ratio 1: IfiOdi. Th(^ conclusion drawn 
by Dumas was that some of the most beautiful analogic's in 
chemistry must be abandoned, or that e(|ual voluitu's of gast'ous 
phosphorus, arsenic, and nitrogen do not contain cMiual luimbc'rs 
of atonis.^ 

The gaseous particles of phosphorus and of arsenic, Dumas 
said, seem to contain twice as many chemical atoms as the par- 


^ Dumas referred liis vapour dcnsitic^s to that of oxygon taken as 100; I jhavo 
reduced them to the standard of hydrogen as unity. 
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tides of nitrogen; in these cases chemical action accomphshes 
a more complete division of the particles than is effected by 
heat. On the other hand, heat seems to divide the gaseous par- 
ticles of mercury more than chemical action; for, from the an- 
alogy between compounds of mercury, lead, and zinc, it is neces- 
sary to suppose that oxide of mercury is formed by the union of 
equal volumes of mercury-gas and oxygen, and from the fact 
that 202*6 parts by weight of mercury combine with 16 of 
oxygen, one must take the density of mercury gas as 2C2‘6, 
referred to hydrogen as unity; but experimental determinations 
show that the densities of mercury and hydrogen are in the 
ratio 101*3:1. 

If equal volumes of gases contain sometimes equal and 
sometimes unequal numbers of atoms, it seemed to Dumas that 
the study of the relative densities of gases could not be a trust- 
worthy help towards determining atomic weights. But it may 
be said that equal volumes of gases contain equal numbers of 
molecular or atomic groups. If one makes this admission, Dumas 
said, contentera tout le monde; mais on ne donnera rien 
d^utile h personne jusqidh present, Ce ne sera apres tout qu^une 
hypothese, et sur ce sujet on n^en a deja que trop fait. Resumons 
les faits.’’ 

Dumas concluded that the knowledge chemists had of gase- 
ous combinations at that time was insufficient for the estab- 
lishment of laws, and that it was necessary to gain more ac- 
curate and wider knowledge by determining the relative densi- 
ties of many gases both elementary and compound. Dumas 
thought that the equivalent weights of elements could not then 
(1836) be fixed with certainty; analogy was the only method. 
Atomic weights could not be determined from the considerations 
used in trying to fix equivalent weights: the relative densities of 
gases did not give atomic weights, nor could measurements of 
the equivalent weights of acids, bases, or salts make chemists 
acquainted with the atomic weights of the elements. '^Were it 
not for isomorphism,’^ Dumas said, “the atomic theory would 
be a purely conjectural science,” 

Dumas was evidently feeling his way towards the differen- 
tiation of the atom and the molecule, but he was unable at that 
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time to realize these two conceptions with suilicient vividness 
to make them directly applicable to the factsd 

He began with the atom as an in(livisil)le pa^rtickv; h(‘ was 
soon obliged to see that indivisible particle undca-go division ; he 
called in the aid of the physical atom, a collo(‘ation of duunical 
atoms, but he had not learned the ])r()per use of tlu^ instruimait; 
the connexion between the chemical a, tom and tlu^ group of 
chemical atoms which acted as a j)hysical wlioU^ siHaiu'd arbi- 
trary and capricious; that which could not be (‘ut was cut, that 
which was divisible remained undivided. Dumas would fain 
have abolished the atom and returned to expcahuu^e, forgcdting, 
I suppose, that the atomic theory is nuu-ely a mode' of ('xpr{\ssing 
the results of experience and suggesting lines of expcuhncuital 
inquiry. ‘‘Si fen ct(m le jnaitre,^^ he ('xclaims, “ feffarerais le 
mot atome de la sciericej permadd qidil va plus loin quo P expe- 
rience: et jamais en Chiniie 7ious ne devons aller plus loin que 
VexpirienceJ^ 

In 1850, Brodie^ endeavoured to show that the rt‘act.ioiis of 
elements and compounds arc essentially similar, that tlu^ 
acting weights of both classes of homogeneous sul)stanc(\s are 
groups of minute particles. 

In 1851 Williamson'^ thought that tlu^ reactions of cc'rtain 
elements were most completely descrilx'd by assuming ditler- 
ences between the proj)erties of the atoms and th(^ mokxuik^s of 
these elements. In the same 3Tar lu^ i)ublisht‘d his r(\s(^ar(*h(‘S 
on the ethers,'^ wherein he deduc(Hl the mok'cular wt'ights of 
these compounds from the study of tludr rexudions, and pr(‘~ 
pared the way for the gcmeral a])plicati()n of thc^ cluunical 
method of detc'rmining mok'cular weights. 

* On p. ;XK) of Lv.ratin (‘2dt*d.) DuinuH huvh: LanuUi<Vo ost fortnta* d’iitonu‘8. 
Lgh chalourH HpocilicmeH noun onH<‘i^j;n(*nt h'S poidn n'lntifs dt‘.s ntom<*H don divc^rnoH 
BortcH. La Ohimio opiTO Hur dos groupos d'utonu's d(' inatoins (V noiit oo.h 
groupos (lui, cn H'muH.sant dans dilTorents nipfjorts’, produiscnit Ins {■omhinairtons 
on Huivant la loi dos prof)()rtions rmdtiplos; sont cmik dont doplaccnnont 
imitucl donno lion do ronuinnu'f la r^glo dos tXjuivahaits datis 1 (‘h rractions. Kn, 
fin la (sonvcTHiou cm gaz on cm vapemr en'm tmeon^ (rautn'S grcnipi^rt nioloculain's, 
dont dopemdemt Ich lois olmorvcms par M. (lay-Lnssno.” 

On p. .115 Dumas says* “ Ma eonviotion, o’c'st (pK* los ('({uivaUmts dcs (dumisUw, 
ceux de Wonzed, cbMitsehorlich, cociue nouHappelons atornvH, sout autnudiose 
cpio dew grou{).s moldciilairos." 

" (7. N. Journal, 4 , UU; also Phil, Trans, for 1850, 751). 

^ (J. JS. Journal, 4 , 155. 

^ Ibid., lOG, 229. 
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An English translation of Laurent^s Methods de Chimie ^ 
appeared in 1855; the fourth volume of Gerhardt’s Traite de 
Chimie Organique^ was published in 1856. These two works 
greatly helped the advance of chemistry by introducing order, 
consistency, and accuracy into the study of chemical reactions 
and the expressions of them in formulee. 

The dualistic system rested on a certain conception of the 
relations to one another of the parts of compound molecules. 
Both Laurent and Gerhardt gave many examples of the con- 
fusion and contradictions w^'liich had arisen from using this 
conception,^ and both insisted that the times were not ripe for 
the representation of the structure of the ultimate particles 
of substances, and that the only way of bringing order and lucid- 
ity into chemistry was the comparative study of chemical 
reactions, and the presentation of these reactions and their 
mutual relations in a clear and intelhgible language.- The best 
formula for a compound, they said, was that which expressed 
the reactions of it in such a manner that the chemical similarities 
between the compound and other compounds were made evident. 
To form a clear, suggestive, and descriptive language, it was 
necessary to adopt a working hypothesis and to use certain 
conventions. Laurent and Gerhardt agreed that the hypothesis 
of molecules and atoms worked better than any other. If 
this hypothesis was to be directly helpful, the expression molecu- 
lar weight had to be defined; then it would become possible 
to define atomic weight. Gerhardt said that the molecular 
weight of an element or compound is the smallest quantity of it 
which takes part in chemical reactions, and asserted that the 
most consistent and illuminating results are obtained by taking 


^ Chemical Method^ notation^ classification^ and nomenclature^ by Auguste 
Laurent; translated by William Odling [Harrison & Sons, London, 1855]. The 
French original was published in 1854, after the death of Laurent. 

2 Traits de Chimie Organique, par M. Charles Gerhardt (Tome quatridme) 
[Firmin Didot Fr^res, Fils et Cie., Paris, 1856], 

2 More than one value was used for the atomic weight of an element; the 
same compound was represented by many formulse; and the same formula was 
given to more than one compound. To some chemists, the formula HoOs meant 
water, and to. others it represented hydrogen peroxide; was taken by 

some to be the formula of acetic acid, and by others to be the formula of fumaric 
or of maleic acid. The composition of water was expressed sometimes by H 2 O, 
and sometimes by H 2 O 2 . The symbols C, 0, and S might mean one, or two 
atoms of carbon, oxygen, and sulphur, respectively. 
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the molecular weight to be, in almost every case', Ihe we'ight of 
that quantity of the clement or eompomul wliich occupies, in 
the gaseous state, twice the volume occ.ui)ie(l by a unit weight 
of hydrogen. Laurent adopted this conve'iilion exct'pt in the 
cases in which it Icil to formula! of compounds containing frac- 
tional numbers of atoms; ' in these cas(!S, he said, it was he'tter 
to take, as the molecular weights of compounds, those we'ights 
of them which occupied, in the gaseous state, four tinu's the 
volume occupied by the. unit wc'ight of hydrogen, .\tomic 
weights then became, according to Laurent., tlu' wc'ights of the 
smallest quantities of the elements which can exist in combina- 
tion. 

Gerhardt used the same values as Herzelius for tlu'. atomic 
weights of the elements, except in the cases of nu'tals, wlu're he 
divided the Bcrzelian vahu's by two; lu' also luilved very many 
of the molecular weights assigned to compounds by Hc'rzc'lius. 
In Gerhardt’s system, the. molecular W('iglits of hydrogc'u, 
chlorine, water, nitric acid, and sulphuric, acid W('re s('verally 
expressed by the formula! IIIl, ClGl, Hot), UNO;,, and ILSO.,. ' 

Most of the fornmlic used l)y Gerhardt and by Lauri'ntwere 
the same as tho.se w(' use to-day: the.s(! men ('xpre.ss('d tlu'ir 
conception of the n oli'cnlc! and the atom in tc'rms found in 
almost every mod{!rn text-book; yc't sometliing was wanting 
which neither of these! great naturalists suppli(><l. A more com- 
plete realization of the molecule and tlu! atom was re(niired, a 
more vivid mental jheture of the minute! structure! e)f honioge'ne'- 
ous substances was neveleel, befeire the! reeae-tiems, the' che-mical 
similarities and elissimihiritic's, e)f the'se! substance's ce)uld he 
simply and elirectly cejunecteel with the com|)e)sitie)ns e)f the'ir 
ultimate particles. The time! e)f this cle'are'r vision wjis ne'ar. 
Laurent’s book was publishoel in 1854, Ge'rhjireHAs in 1856; 
Lothar Meyer tells us the scales fedl fre)m his e'yt!s in 1860 and 
he saw. 

A congress of chemists calleel at Carlsruhc in 1860 
to consider whether any way coulel be eliscoveereeel out of the 
confusion and bewilelerment of ferrrnula', hypeitlu'ses, and c.e)n- 

^ We shall boo that, in those cases, tlio gases obtaiin^d by htsating the com- 
pounds are mixtures, and the apparent exceptions to the rule are not real 
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tions. Lothar Meyer has told (in the notes to Ostwald^s 
ion of Cannizzaro’s pamphlet) that at the close of the con- 
iice he received a pamphlet by Cannizzaro, which had ap- 
ed a few years before, but had met with scanty notice, 
n he got home, Meyer read the pamphlet, and, as he says, 
feel mir ivie Schuppen von den Augen, die Zweifel schivanden, 
las Gefuhl ruhigster Sicherheit trot an ihre Stelle.^’ 
innizzaro’s pamphlet ^ gave an account of the lectures he 
;CCUstomed to deliver, towards the end of the fifties, on 
^plications of the molecular and atomic theory to chemi- 
^actions. In 1872 Cannizzaro delivered the Faraday 
before the Chemical Society .2 In that lecture he gave 
an account, on the same lines as in his earlier publication, of 
his methods of teaching theoretical chemistry. 

Cannizzaro made clear, in 1858, how the study of chemical re- 
actions alone had failed to lead to a consistent representa- 
tion of these reactions in terms of the atomic theory, which, 
nevertheless, was the only machinery for expressing, comparing, 
and classifying the facts of chemistry that had commended 
itself to chemists. He declared that the addition to the atomic 
theory made by Avogadro and Ampere must be adopted 
unreservedly, as a working hypothesis, if all the parts of chem- 
istry w^ere to be brought into an harmonious whole; and he 
asserted that the applications of Avogadro’s hypothesis led 
to conclusions in keeping with aU the chemical and physical laws 
then known. 

Cannizzaro then showed how Avogadro’s generalization en- 
abled determinations to be made of the relative weights of 
molecules, without previous knowledge of the compositions of 
these molecules or of their reactions; it was only necessary 
to find the relative densities of the substances, elements or 
compounds, in the gaseous state. In his selection of the unit 


^ Sunto di un cor so di filosofia chimica faito neUa Reale Universitd di Genova 
dal Professore S. Cannizzaro. Published in Nuovo CimeMo, vol. vii [1858]. Trans- 
lations into German of this pamphlet, and of two other brief papers on vapour- 
densities by Cannizzaro, form No.’ 30 of Ostwald’s Klassiker der exakten Wissen- 
schaften. [W. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1891.] 

2 Considerations on some Points of the Theoretic Teaching of Chemistry, C, 8. 
Journal, [2] 10, 941 [1872]. 
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to which the vapour-densities of substances were to be referred, 
Cannizzaro difl'ered from AA'ogadro: the latter refern'd moleeular 
weights to that of hydrogen as unity; Cannizzaro said: 

“Insteiid of taking for your unit the woiglit of an ciitiro nuih'cuk' of hydro- 
gen, take rather the half of thin weight, that: is to say, the nuantily of hydrogen 
contained in the molecule of hydroeliloric ai'id.” ‘ 

This change of unit was a little thing, j-et it was friuight with 
great results; it brought home to chemists llte prineijili^ they 
had been seeking for half a century, it put into tbt'ir hjuuls 
the instrument they retjuired and htid overlookt'd. 

Cannizzaro gave the following tattle ttf vtipour-densiiies 
and molecuhir weights.- 


Name of substance. 

I )ensit ioM 

or weights <>f a gaseous 
voluiue, rt'ferreil to tlK"; 
weight of a volume of 
hydrogen I : or rnoleeu 
lar weights referred to 
the weight of a mohunile 
of hydrogen as unity. 

Hydrogen 

1 

Ordinary oxygen 

1(5 

Electrified oxygen 

(54 

Sulphur under 10()()° 

9(> 

'' over 1000® 

32 

Chlorine 

35*5 

Bromine 

SO 


150 

Mercury 

100 

W ater 

9 

Hydrochloric acid 

18-25 

Acetic acid 

30 



1 VenMit ioH 

refc'rml to that of hydro- 
Kon takoii uh 2; or oioUu'U- 
liir woi^litN rol’ornMl to 
tl»o vvtMKht of a WMoi- 
moloculo of liytlrogou aw 
unity. 


128 

192 

(54 

71 

1(50 

300 

200 

18 

3(5*5 

(50 


This tables shows that (Vinnizzaro at a,(H*(‘i)t(al a start- 
ling c()n(‘-lusi()n arising from tlu^ applic'ation of Avogadro^s 
hypothesis, naincdy, that tlu^. sanu^ tdemumt sometinu^s has more 
than OIK', molecular wcnglit. 

Cannizzaro tlum prociHukHl to <‘xamine tlu' compositions of 
molecules the relative \v(‘ights of whicdi had Ikhui det(‘rmincd 
by applying tlie hyiiothesis of Avogadro. lie said; 

^'When the body cannot bo dccoinpo.stHl, it in nocoHnary to concludo that 
the moleculoH of it consist of oiu^ substance tlu'ougliout. If tln^ body is a 


^ “ Faraday U'.ctnre,” O. aV. Journal, [2) |0, p. 955; Ostwald’s trannlation of 
Sunto, p. 7. 

^ 8unlo, p. 7. (All the references to Sunk) are to the German translation.) 
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compound, it is analyzed, and the constant weight-relations of its constitu- 
ents determined; the molecular weight is then dmded into parts proportional 
to the relative weights of the components, and the result is. the quantities 
of the elements contained in the molecule of the compound, referred to the 
same unit as is used for the expression of all molecular weights. ” ^ 

The meaning of this statement is made clear by a table of 
which the following is a portion. 


Name of substance. 

Weight 

of a volume, or mo- 
lecular weight re- 
ferred to the weight 
of a semi-molecule 
of hydrogen as 
unity. 

Weights 

of the constituents of a volume, or a 
molecule, the sum being referred to ti e 
weight of a semi-molecule of hydrogen 
as unity. 

Hydrogen 

2 

2 

Ordinary oxygen . . . 

32 

32 

Phosphorus 

124 

124 

Hydrochloric acid. . . 

36*5 1 

35*5 chlorine -hi hydrogen 

Water 

18 1 

16 oxygen -h2 “ 

Calomel 

235‘5 

35*5 chlorine -h 200 mercury 

Corrosive sublimate.. 

271 

71 +200 “ 

Carbon monoxide . . . 

28 

16 oxygen +12 carbon 

Carbonic acid 

44 

32 “ + 12 “ 

Alcohol 

46 

6 hydrogen +16 oxygen + 24 carbon 

Ether 

74 

10 +16 +48 


Tables similar to that just given were arranged by Canniz- 
zaro for several compounds of the same element; here is one of 
them. 


Name of substance containing chlorine 

Weights of chlorine in the molecules, 
referred to the "weight of a semi-molecule 
of hydrogen as unity. 

Hydrochloric acid 

35*5 - 35*5 

Chlorine 

71 -2X35*5 

Mercuric chloride 

71 =2X35*5 

Arsenious chloride 

106*5 =3X35*5 

Stannous chloride 

71 =2X35*5 

Stannic chloride 

142 =4X35*5 

etc., etc., etc. 

=71X35*5 


Atomic weight of chlorine =3 5’ 5. 


comparing the different quantities of one and the same element,” 
Cannizzaro said, which are contained either in the molecule of the free element, 
or in the molecules of its compounds, the following law stands out in relief: 
the different weights of one and the same element contained in the various mole- 
cules are always whole multiples of one quantity, which is justly called the atom 
because it invariably enters the compounds without division. ^ ^ 

1 Translated from Ostwald’s German edition of Sunto, p. 8. 

^ Sunto, p. 10. 
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The law of atoms, thus enunciated by Cannizzaro, included 
the law of multiple proportions anti the law of (Hunbining 
volumes. 

''In order to determine the atomic weight of any eleiuent ,” Cannizzaro 
said, "it is essential to know the molecular weights, aiul the composition, 
of all or most of its compounds/' ^ 

Cannizzaro showed that it is possible to dtdt'rminti the 
atomic weight of an element whose molecular weight is un- 
known. Taking the case of carbon, he gave the following data.- 


Name of carbon 
compound. 

Molecular 
weight, j 
referred to 1 
the atom of 
hydrogen. 

WeijOfhtH of the coiiMtituentH, 
referred to the weijacht of an Jitom of 
hydrogen um unity. 

Formula', 
tnkiiiKll b 
(’ 12, () - 
1(1, S ,*12. 

Carbon oxide. . . 

28 

12 carbon j 16 oxygen 

CO 

Carbonic acid. . 

44 

12 " 4 32 “ 

( '( ).. 

Carbon sulphide 

76 

12 " +64 sulphur 

cs,,' 

Marsh gas 

16 

1 2 " + 4 liyurogen 


Ethylene 

28 

24 " 4* 4 


Propylene 

42 

36 4" 6 

<1,H, 

Ether 

74 

48 " t 10 " [ 16 oxygtm 

<yh„<> 


"If the molecular weight of carbon were known, it might. b(‘ included in 
the series of the molecules of carbon compouiulH; but no greater advantage, 
would bo gained by doing this than by placing another compound in the list; 
for it would bo merely a eonfuTnation of the. fact that, the weight of carbon in 
any molecule which contains earlion is 12 or nXl2 =- (’n, where n is a wiiolc 
number/' ^ 

Having given definite and (piantitative meauing.s to the 
terms molecule and atojtt, and shown how to detc'rmine the 
relative weights of both kinds of part ictles, Cannizzaro proeex’ds 
to discuss the question whetluu- it is bc^ttcr to (express the com- 
position of a molecule as a function of the molecules of its com- 
ponents, or to express the comi)ositions both of the moh'cule 
itself and its components in terms of al,oms. h'or instance', he 
asks; is it better to express in the formula of hydrochloric acid 
that a molecule of this compound contains a semi-moleemke of 
hydrogen and a semi-molecule of chlorine, or an atom of hydro- 
gen and an atom of chlorine? If tlic first metliod wc're adopted, 
the formula of hydrochloric acid woukl be written HjClj, where 
H and Cl represent a molecule of hydrogen and c.hlorine, re- 

2 Sunto^ p. 14. 


^ SutUOy p. 12. 


^ Bunto, p. 14. 
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spectively; if the second method is used, the formula is HCl, 
where H and Cl represent atoms of the elements. 

The drawbacks to the first method of expression are sum- 
marized by Cannizzaro. The molecular weights of many ele- 
ments cannot be determined, because the elements are not 
gasifiable. If the vapour-densities, and therefore the molecular 
weights of the allotropic forms of oxygen and of sulphur are 
really different, the compounds of these elements would each 
have two or more formulse, according as the quantities of their 
constituents were referred to this or that allotropic form of 
sulphur and oxygen. As the molecules of similar substances, 
of sulphur and of oxygen for instance, do not contain equal num- 
bers of atoms, the formulae of corresponding compounds would 
be dissimilar; on the other hand, if the compositions of mole- 
cules are expressed in atoms of their constituent elements, 
analogous compounds are found to have equal numbers of atoms 
in their molecules. 

Cannizzaro based his system of formulae on the expression of 
the compositions of molecules in terms of their constituent 
atoms. He said: 

^'The atom of every element is expressed by that quantity of it which 
invariably enters as a whole into equal volumes of the simple substance 
and its compounds; this quantity may be either the whole quantity contained 
in a volume of the free element, or it may be a fraction thereof.’' 

Cannizzaro applied the system he had constructed, by using 
the hypothesis of Avogadro, to the expression of the composi- 
tions of various classes of compounds. To illustrate his methods 
and results, I will give a sketch of his treatment of the chlorides 
and iodides of mercury and of copper. 

As many chlorides, bromides, and iodides had been gasified 
before 1858, there was no difficulty in finding the molecular 
weights of several of these compounds. But, in order to deter- 
mine whether the weight of the other element which combined 
with chlorine, bromine, or iodine to form a molecule of a chloride, 
a bromide, or an iodide was the weight of one, two, three, or n 
atoms of that element, it was necessary to compare the com- 
positions of many other molecules containing the element in 
question. The vapour-densities and analyses of the two 
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chlorides of mercury led Cannizzaro to the molecular formul® 
HgCl and HgCl 2 , and to the value 200 for the atomic weight of 
mercury, on the assumption that the weight of mercury in a 
molecule of either chloride is the weight of one atom of mercury. 
This value was confirmed by the consideration that the molecules 
of the two iodides of mercury, and also the molecides of c.(a-tain 
gasifiable organic compounds of mercury, contain (lach 200 
parts by weight of meremy. A further confirmation of the con- 
clusion that the atomic weight of mercury is 200 was ol)taincd 
by showing that the number obtained by multiplying the 
specific heat of mercury by 200 is very nearly the sanui as the 
products of multiplying the specific heats of bromine and iodine 
by 80 and 127 respectively, which numbers are the values ob- 
tained for the atomic weights of these elements from deUirmina- 
tions of the vapour-densities and compositions of many of their 
compounds. Cannizzaro’s value for the atomic weight of mer- 
cury was also confirmcil by him, by finding that tlu^ ([uantities 
of heat required to raise molecular weights of l.lu^ two chlorides, 
and of the two iodides of mercury, through e(pial intcavals of 
temperature, are proportional to the numben-s of atoms in the 
moleeules of these compounds, if the mohunilar fdrmuhe are 
taken to be HgCl, ITgCls, Ugl, and Ilgl^, and the atomit; wchght 
of mercury to 2()(). 

As the vapour-density of mercury showisl the molecular 
weight of that element to be 200, and as lu^ had provtul the 
atomic weight of mercury to be 200, Cannizzaro conchuk^d that 
the molecule of this clement is undivided in chemical n'acUons. 
He also pointed out that the W('ights of gaseous iiK'reury, 
chlorine, hydrogen, and hydrochloric acid which occupy ('(pial 
volumes arc expressed by the formula'. Ilg, Clo, II 2 , Juul IICl. 

No chloride or iodide of copirer had been gasifit'd. 'The 
similarities between the chlorides of copjxu- and thosi'. of nun-- 
cury suggested to Cannizzaro the molecular formula' CuCl and 
CuCl 2 for the two chlorides of copper; analysers showed that (>3 
parts by wciglit of copper are coml)ined wdth 85-5 parts by 
weight, that is, with one atom of e.hlorinc in one chloi'ide, and 
with 71 parts by weight, that is, with two atoms of chlorine in 
the other chloride. Hence, Cannizzaro said, the atomic weight 
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of copper is probably 63. This value was confirmed by deter- 
mining the specific heat of copper and the specific heats of 
cuprous chloride and cuprous iodide, and reasoning on the data 
in the same manner as was done in the case of mercury and its 
compounds. 

Cannizzaro did not attempt to decide whether the atomic 
weight of copper is identical with the molecular weight of that 
element, whether the quantity of the element which enters the 
molecule of compounds of it without division is a whole molecule 
or a fraction of a molecule of copper; for he recognized that 
there was no way of deciding the question so long as the 
vapour-density of copper was unknown. 

The chemical similarities between hydrochloric acid, mer- 
curous chloride, and the chlorides of potassium, sodium, lithium, 
silver, and gold inclined Cannizzaro to regard the compositions 
of the molecules of these compounds as similar. Knowing the 
molecular formute of the first and second members of this series 
to be HCl and HgCl respectively, he argued that the molecular 
formulae of the other chlorides were probably KCl, NaCl, 
LiCl, AgCl, and AuCl; from these formulae, taken with the re- 
sults of analyses of the compounds, he deduced values for the 
atomic weights of potassium, sodium, lithium, silver, and gold, 
and he confirmed these values, and also the molecular formulae 
he had given to the chlorides, by considerations based on the 
specific heats of the elements and the compounds. 

The latter part of Cannizzaro’s memoir deals with the 
classification of chemical reactions, and the representation of 
them as interchanges of atoms and groups of atoms. Most of 
this part of his essay is based on the notion of the equivalency 
of atoms and groups of different kinds; the subject is treated by 
Cannizzaro in the most lucid and suggestive manner. The con- 
sideration of this part of Cannizzaro’s memoir must be deferred 
until I come to the subject of chemical equivalency in Chapter X. 

When Cannizzaro had stated the law of atoms, that ''the quantities of an 
element contained in different molecules are whole multiples of one and the 
same quantity/’ he said that objections might be raised to the method 
whereby molecular weights were determined by him, on the ground that it 
was too hypothetical. To that objection he replied: "If the compositions 
of equal volumes of substances, in the gaseous state, are compared under 
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the same conditions, it will be impossible to escape the following law: all 
the different weights of one and the same element 'which are contained in equal 
volumes, whether of the free element or its convpounds, arc xohoLc multiples of 
one and the same quantity. In other words, every element has a special numer- 
ical value, by which, with the aid of integral coeflicients, the gravimetric 
compositions of equal volumes of the various compounds of the element 
can be expressed. As all chemical reactions occur between etpial volumes, 
or whole multiples of equal volumes, so all chemical reactions can be expressed 
by these numerical values and integral coeflicients.” ^ 

Attempts have been made, in the last twenty or thirty years, to develope 
a system of expressing chemical reactions without the aid of the molecailar 
and atomic theory. It is interesting to observe the revival of the method 
described by Cannizzaro, in the words (pioted above, in one of the most sug- 
gestive of recent text-books. In his Grundlinien der anortjnnischen Chemie 
(published in the latter part of 1900)“ Ostwald uses the terms normal weight 
and molar weight to express the ratio of the weight of any gas to tliat of an 
equal volume of a hypothetical gas, 32 times lighter than oxygen, called 
by him the normal gas;-^ he says that a combining weight may bo attached 
to every substance; that all chemical reactions o(!cur Ix^twcen wcughts which 
can be expressed by these combining weights or rational multiples of them; ^ 
and that combining weights are determined so that a wliolc number of them 
is always present in all normal or molar weights.® 

Dumas said, in 1836, that the statement, '^uiual volumes of 
gases contain equal numbers of molecular or atomic grou|)s/’ 
would be accepted by every one, but would advantage nothing; 
it would be but another hypothesis, another of those gu(\ss('s 
whereof chemistry had already too many. Dumas was wrong: 
the hypothesis, which would be of no iisc^ to anyone at i)res(mt,’^ 
did more to advance accurate knowlcnlgc^ than the fa(‘.ts to 
which Dumas bc'sought chemists to return. Dumas was right: 
he himself returned to facts, and tlio results of his (‘xporimemts 
enabled Cannis^zaro, twenty jTars latcn', to tlirow a flood of light 
on the wliolc field of chemistry by re-stating tlu^. hypotlu^sis 
which Avogadro had promulgated twenty live years before, 
Avogadro's hypothesis, interpreted and aiiplied by (Vinnizzaro, 
proved to be a signal examiile both of the truth and tlu^ falscdiood 
of the adage, An ounce of fact is worth a pound of thcH)ry.” 

The dualistic system made too much of the sujierfieial ex- 


^ Sxinto, p. 12. 

2 An English translation appoarod in 1902, with the title, 7he Principles 
of Inorganic Chemistry. 

® Oriindlinien, p. 92. 

* Orundlmien, p. 147- 
® Qrundlinicn, p. 148. 
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amination of reactions; most of the attempts to overthrow it 
looked too exclusively to composition. Cannizzaro studied both 
reactions and composition; he recalled chemists to the funda- 
mental question of their science, ^^how changes occur in com- 
binations of the unchanging.^’ After Cannizzaro one might say^ 
this substance is homogeneous because it acts thus, only when 
one added, this substance acts thus because it is homogeneous. 

Dalton revived, supplemented, and used the atomic theory 
that had lain dormant for more than two thousand years, and 
the theory made clear the relations between many facts which 
had seemed unconnected. Cannizzaro applied the enlargement 
of the Daltonian theory made by Avogadro, and the facts which 
had accumulated during haK a century fell into their proper 
places in an ordered sequence. 

It is worthy of notice, as exemphfying the chemical genius 
of Berzelius, that but few of the atomic weights assigned by him 
to the elements were changed by using the hypothesis of Avo- 
gadro to find values for these magnitudes. 

The influence of the teaching of Cannizzaro was soon ap- 
parent. In his Lehrbuch der Organischen Ch&tnie, which ap- 
peared in 1861 (the preface is dated 1859), Kekule used the 
atomic weights we use to-day (0 = 16, S = 32, etc.), but he em- 
ployed the vapour-densities of elements and compounds only as 
means of confirming the values for atomic and molecular weights 
which he deduced from comparing the reactions of compounds. 
The first edition of Lothar Meyer’s Modernen Theorien der 
Chemie was published in 1864; Cannizzaro’s treatment of the 
hypothesis of Avogadro is the foundation of the system of this 
book, which had a great influence on the advance of chemistry. 

Hofmann’s Introduction to Modem Chemistry, Experimental 
and Theoretic, appeared in 1865 (the first German edition was 
published in 1866). Hofmann laid the foundations of chemistry 
in the study of the weights of the combining volumes of gaseous 
elements and compounds, and the weights of the volumes of the 
gaseous products of chemical reactions; and he gradually led 
his readers to the conception of the molecule from which he de- 
duced that of the atom. He used multiple proportions, com- 
bining proportions, and two-htre formiUse until he had estab- 
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lished his facts; then he transhit(‘(l these fa(‘ts into the language 
of molecules and atoms, basing this part of his tc'aehing on tlic 
hypothesis of Avogadro. 

The Chetniad Sorich/'s Journal for 1S()9 {22, H2S) contained 
a memoir by Williamson '‘On the Atomic Tlu^ory.” W’illiam- 
son's main objects were to prove thc^ impossibility of (expressing 
the fa(‘.ts of composition, (M)nsistently and lu(‘idly, by a system 
founded only on determinations of ('(piivaleiit or (‘ombining 
weights, apart from tlu^ alomic th(‘ory; and to show that the 
notion of groups of indivisibke pa.rti(‘l(es r(ea(‘ting as whokes arose 
from the examination and comparison of cluMni(‘al cluing(\s, and 
every facL which made the ('xistteiuue of such alomic* groups, or 
molecuk's, more jwobable str(‘ngtli(ened tlue theory of atoms. 
Williamson emkeavounal to (ket(ermin(e tlue r(*lativ(‘ weights of 
rnolccubs by the hiborious and in(*on(‘lusiv(e nuethod of classifying 
reactions and arranging (‘ompounds im(k‘r c(‘rtain typ{es; h(‘was 
content to use' the hypo(h(‘sis of Avogadro only as a h(‘lp, and to 
confine its application to “ perh'ct vapours,” nunarking that th(ere 
were disciT))an(*i(es l)efw('en th(‘ mokaailar wi'ights d(‘t(‘nnin(ed 
by chemical methods and those sugg(est(Hl by iho us(‘ of the 
Avogadrean rule. 

(kumizjiaro, in IS.W, had advan(»(‘d far b(\vond the {)oint 
reacluKl by Williamson in ISbO. 

The discussion which folk)W(‘(l tlu^ Heading of Williamsoids 
memoir (sc'e (\ 1^, Journal, 22, 4d2) ik^gtuHU’atcHl into talk about 
the finite or infinite divisibility of matter, a subj(‘ct whk*h 
Williamson had s(‘(. asid<‘ as not within thc^ sc(ip(' (if liis memoir. 
Although the discussion took |)la(a‘ niiu^ y(*ars aftca* ('annizzaro\s 
pamphk'.t (‘,ame into the hands of (heunists, no onc^ showcnl any 
grasp of the molecular and alonfu’ tlu'ory; with th(* (\xc(^ption of 
of the advi(‘.e given by Brodi(^, to study tln^ laws of gascMius com- 
bination, no hint was given that the' (‘ssentinl thing to do was to 
determine the; relative weights of inok'cuk's, and from the ap- 
plications of tlie n'sults to cheiniead reactions to construct a 
method for finding the re'latm' we'ights of atoms. 

I have mentioiUHl fp. 132) that both Laurent and Gerhardt 
adopted, as tlie molenular we'ights of e'kaeunts and compounds, 
the weights of those ejuantities which oecu{)ied, iti the^ gaseous 
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state, twice the volume occupied by a unit weight of hydrogen, 
except in those cases wherein this procedure led to formulse 
containing fractions of atoms. If it is asserted that equal 
volumes of gases always contain equal numbers of molecules, 
then, these chemists said, the formulse of ammonium chloride 
and sulphuric acid (to take two examples) must be vTitten 
N^ 2 CU and HS^ 02 , unless values are given to the atomic 
weights of nitrogen, chlorine, and sulphur which are negatived 
by many facts. To get over the difficulty, Laurent, and Ger- 
hardt also, took the molecular weights of certain compounds to 
be the weights of volumes of them, as gases, equal to the volume 
of four unit weights of hydrogen. 

Cannizzaro refused to accept the existence of any exceptions 
to Avogadro’s hypothesis. In a short paper ^ published in 1857 
Cannizzaro said: “I believe there are no exceptions to the uni- 
versal law that equal volumes of gases contain equal numbers 
of molecules, and that the apparent exceptions will disappear 
when more searching experiments are made.’’ 

The material for showing that the apparent exceptions to 
Avogadro’s generalization were not real exceptions had been 
supplied by Deville, in the. note referred to by Cannizzaro; 
for Deville had shown that certain compounds are separated 
into their constituents by heat, the vapours of these compounds 
are mixtures of the constituents, and the compounds are again 
formed as the vapours cool. Investigations made at a later 
time showed that the vapour formed by heating ammonium 
chloride is a mixture of ammonia and hydrochloric acid, and the 
vapour formed by heating sulphuric acid is a mixture of sulphur 
trioxide and water. The observed densities of these vapours 
(and many similar cases have been observed and examined 
since 1857) were therefore the densities of mixtures; but Avo- 
gadro’s generalization applies to homogeneous gases only. 

Cannizzaro laid down the condition which must be observed 


^ Della dissociazione ossia scomposizione dei carpi sotto V influenza del calore; 
M. H. Sainte-Claire Deville {CompL rendus, 23d Nov. 1857, p. 857); considerazioni 
di S. Cannizzaro. {Nuovo Cimento, 6, 428 [1857]). Translations of tins note, 
and another on the same subject published by the same author in 1858, are given 
in Ostwald’s German edition of^ Cannizzaro’s memoirs (Klassifcer der exakten 
W issenscha^ten^ No. 30). 
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in applying Avogadro’s geuoralizalion: proof must he forth- 
coming that the va[)our whoso (U'lisity i.s (ioti'miinod is homoge- 
neous; and the fact that the original compound is olituined by 
cooling the vapour is not a sullicituit j)roof ol tlui lioiuogoncity 
of the vapour.’ 

I do not make any attempt to trace the history of the inves- 
tigations of so-called abnormal vapour-d(‘nsi(i('s. 'I'lu' subject 
of the separation of homogcau'ous substances by heat, and the 
re-formation of the original sub.stunces by cooling, will b(‘ glanced 
at, in dealing with the conditions of chemical <Hjuilil)rium, in 
Chapter XV. 


1 An intortwting painphh^t, I'ntitled Aviujadvi* and Ikilton: The Jdtandmj in 
Ohemwtrif of their UypothcHen, by Audrtnv N. IVU'klrmn, \vm publiHhed in iD04 
by William F. Clay [Edinburgh j. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE DETERMINATION OF MOLECULAR WEIGHTS FOUNDED 
ON THE MEASUREMENTS OF CERTAIN PHYSICAL PROP- 
ERTIES OF DILUTE SOLUTIONS, AND THE EXTENSION OF 
AVOGADRO’S LAW TO SUCH SOLUTIONS. 

In the last chapter I traced the development of that con- 
ception of the molecule which led to the inclusion of the Dal- 
tonian atomic hypothesis in the more comprehensive atomic 
and molecular theory. So far as its chemical apphcations 
are concerned, that theory rests on the assumption that Avo- 
gadro’s generahzation — equal volumes of gases, equal numbers 
of molecules — ^is a statistically accurate description of facts, 
in terms of the hypothesis that matter has a grained structure.^ 
Avogadro’s law does not assert that the number of molecules 
in a determinate volume of any homogeneous gas is exactly the 
same as the number of molecules in the same volume of any 
other homogeneous gas; the law affirms that the numbers of 
molecules contained in those volumes of homogeneous gases 
which are equal at the same temperature and pressure are so 
nearly the same that the applications of the statement to 
chemical reactions are not materially affected by assuming 
perfect equality of numbers of molecules in equal volumes. 
The law put into the hands of chemists an instrument for deter- 
mining the relative weights of the molecules of homogeneous 
gases with sufficient accuracy for the purpose for which these 
values were required. But the application of Avogadro^s law 
was limited to those elements and compounds which could be 
obtained in the gaseous state; and neither chemists nor physi- 

1 The subject of the general kinetic theory of gases, which theory includes 
Ayogadro’s law as one special deduction from its fundanxental assumptions, 
belongs to physios, and is outside the scope of this book. 
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cists could rest satisfied with tliat liiuitatioii. riiy.sicists soufrlit 
to e.xtend the molecular Ihi'ory, and In l)rinf>; within its frrasp 
homogeneous solids and li(iuids as w('ll as gas('s; clunnists 
endeavoured to find a trustworthy nietlKHl for di't('rmining the 
relative weights of the ultimat(' iiartich's which take part in 
chemical reactions hetw(‘en non-gasifiahh' elements and com- 
pounds. The mo.st im{)ortant ch('mi<*al re.sults of thc.st' labours 
have been, an ('xttm.sion of tlu- law of .\vogadro which a.ss('rts 
that, under (kdinite and defiuabU' conditions, e([nal vohunes 
of certain solutions contain e([nal numbers of molecules of the 
dissolved homogeneous substances, and the elaboration of 
practicable nudhods for <lel(‘rmining the ndative weights of 
the molecules of homogeneous substanct-s in such solutions. 

It is interesting to observ(‘ that the onhu- of procedure' in 
the, extension of th(' Avogadrean law followe'd line's breiaelly 
similiir to tlieKse alemg which the' de've'leipuu'ut eif the' eeteanic 
theory aelvemce'el. 

Many facts we're kneewn ceme'e'rning the' e'eeinpee.silions eif 
com[)eamels; tei the'se', Dedtem beilelly ajiplie'e! the' ateimic the'eiry, 
anel eereler eijipe'are'el wlu're nei etrele'r hael be'e'ei .ses'u be'feii'e'. A 
few ye'ars hde'r, Aveigaelree e'xte'nele'el the' the'eiry, anel supplieel 
an instrume'iit whe're'by umst eif the' lae'ls whie-h re'tiiaine'd emt- 
siele the le'ss e'eunpre'he'iisive' the'eiry eif Diilleiti might have' be'e'U 
breiught intei interele'pe'nele'ue'e'. Hut e'he'inisls eive'cloeikeel the; 
ge'imralimtiem eif Aveigeulrei, juiil proe-e'e'de'el with the' jie'cumula- 
tiem eif e'lnpirie'iil fae-ts; ami, loeiking bae-k, we' may seiy that, 
on the; wheile', the'y eliel wise'ly. Tlu'u e-aine' Cannizzaro, whe) 
ree'alle'el anel use-el the- illuminating ge'iu-reilizeition eif .\veigjiilrei. 
The; fae;ts fell intei the-ir plae'e's in an eirele-rly se'he'ine', anel ne'W 
paths eif eliseeeive'ry we're' eipe-ne'd. 

Idicts eif fumlame'utal im|iortane'e' e'eme'e-rning the' fre-e-zing- 
peiints eif seilutieins we're; eib.se'rve'il ami chronie'le'il by Blngile;u 
twenty ye;arsbe'fe ire; the' publie'iUiem eif Dalton’s Xfit' Si/slvin. Hut 
it was neit until the seve-ntie's eif the- ne'xt e-e-ntury that a be-gin- 
ning wees maele, by ele; (kippe-l, in the* applie'ation eif the* meile'e'ular 
theeiry to tlu'se. facts. The- e'xpe'riine'iital elata thi'ii incr('a.se'el 
rapielly. Ihirly in the e'ightie's, Uaeiult e'xpre'.sse'el the' hicts 
in a ge;neralizatiem whie'h sujiplie'el the; me-ans feir ele'te'rniining 
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the molecular weights of homogeneous substances in certain 
solutions. A few years later, van’t Hoff included the empirical 
generalization of Raoult in a theory of dilute solutions; and 
both theoretical and empirical advance then became rapid. 

The history of the connexions between the vapour-pressures 
of solutions and the quantities of the dissolved substances is 
broadly similar to that of the connexions between the freezing- 
points, and the contents of solutions. 

I will now describe these two histories in some detail. 

In 1788, Blagden made observations on the cooling of 
water below 32° F. without the formation of ice.^ He extended 
his experiments to water containing salts, and acids, dissolved 
in it; and the results led him to examine the influence of vari- 
ous substancQs dissolved in water on the freezing-point of the 
solvent.^ 

The general conclusions which Blagden drew from the results 
of his determinations w^ere these. The freezing-point of water 
is lowered by the solution therein of such compounds as com- 
mon salt, salammoniac, green vitriol, and Rochelle salt. The 
amount of the lowering is generally proportional to the w^eight 
of the substance in a constant weight of the solvent; but the 
depression caused by such compounds as alkalis, oil of vitriol, 
spirit of salt, and spirit of wine, increases rather more rapidly 
than in strict proportion to the weight of the dissolved com- 
pound. When moderate quantities of tw^o compounds, such 
as nitre and common salt, or salammoniac and common salt, 
are dissolved in water, the lowering of the freezing-point of 
the water is equal to the sum of the effects of the compounds 
acting separately; but, if a saturated solution of one of the 
compounds is used, then the lowering of the freezing-point of 
the water caused by the other compound increases more rapidly 
than in proportion to the weight of that compound. 

In 1861, Rudorff took up the examination of the connexions 
between the freezing-point of water and the quantities of salts 
dissolved in the water, apparently without knowing what had 
been done by Blagden seventy years before. Rudorff's results 


iPM. Trans., 78, 125 [1788]. 


Uhid., 277 [1788]. 
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were published in thr(‘e nuunoirs.^ llis (‘(inclusion was 

based on a large' nuniln'r of (U'te'rminations; it was to tlu^ (‘ffoct 
that the lowc'ring of tlu' fna'zing-peant of waiter winch is (*aused 
by dissolving a salt in the wat(‘r is jiroportiiaial to tlu' wc'ight. of 
the salt in a (‘onstant. W(‘ight of wat(‘r, pi’ovidenl thnn' assuinp- 
tions are niad(‘; nana'Iy, sonu' salts dissolve' as anhydrous saltS; 
otlu'rs as hydrat('d salts, and otht'rs as anhydrous salts until a 
certain amount- of de'pri'ssion of frt't'zing-point is r(‘a.ch('d, ai‘t(‘r 
whicii th(' salts combine with watt'r and dissolve' as hydrated 
compounds. 

‘ ThrtH' UK'moirson this suhjea't W(‘r(‘ pulilislu'd by d(' Coppe't^ 
in the years 1S71 and 1S72, Ih* (‘onfiruK'd tlu' law of propor- 
tionality, and (‘xt(‘nd('d it to sup(‘rsaturat(‘d atfucous solutions, 
and he made' an important advama' l)y stating his re'sults in the 
form of what, lu' calk'd alonn’c (irpn'ssions of tlu' frt'i'zing-poiiit 
of wate'r. An atomic ek'pn'ssion was cahmlate'd by dt' Coppet 
l)y multiplying th(' lowe'ring of the' rr(‘(‘zing~|H>int of wate'r, caus('d 
by the solution in 100 grams (lu'n'of of I gram of a. salt, by the 
atomic we'ight (w(‘ should now say tlu' mok'cular we'ight ) of the 
dissolv('d salt. According to de' (’oppt't, th(‘ atomic d('j)r(*ssions 
caus('d by salts of tlu' same' (‘lass an' ne'aiiy ('epinl. 

Tlu' main obje'ct of ek' Coppe't was tlie' inve'stigat ion of ^Mhe 
chemical constitution of saliiu' solutiems.” Ih' made' many ob- 
servations, a,nd on the'se* he' base'd e’omplie’ate'd cale'ulations for 
the purpose of de'te'rminmg the' (plant ity of e'ach of the* many 
hyilrate's of a salt which he' assunie'd to e'xist in solution. 

Raoult be'gaji his work on fn'i'zing-points by atte'inpts to 
(k'termine' the stre'ugths of various alcoholic Ikiuors by mc'asur- 
ing th(‘ir fnM'zing-pointsd Ih' tlu'u made' de'tc'rminat iotis of the', 
('fleets of dissolving various alcohols in wate'r on the' fre'c'zing- 
point of thewat('r; and about 1SS2 he' passc'd to the' conside'ra- 
tion of tlu^ elTe'cts of organic compounds in gt'iH'nd.** In his 
memoir publislu'd in IHS;i, Uuoult use'd dilute' solutions (nc»t more' 


^ Pogg. Annai, IM. e»:MlHeUj; Im. A5 I ir», r>aa ||H7‘J), 

(Vtim. Phjfs., (4) aeUl |IH7I}: 2*7, 502 (IH7*2|; 20, OH (IH72). 

® Kraricoin Marie* Raoult wjih la>rn in Isao anU dictl in UHU. 

^ VariouH jaijHTH by liaoult fipjK'uml in rrminn, a iionei nnunoine I 

havn conHult<'(l to bc^ fonml in AnnttL (*him. (fp 28, Rl? 118831; (0) 2, 

66 [I884J; (6) 4, 401 [1885]. 
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than one molecular weight in grams of substance in 1000 grams 
of water) of various alcohols, phenols, aldehydes, ethers, amides, 
amines, sugars, and organic acids. He stated his results in two 
forms: (1) depression-coefficients , that is, depression of the 
freezing-point of water caused by the solution of one gram of 
each compound in 100 grams of w-ater; and (2) molecular de- 
pressions, that is, depression-coefi&cients multiplied by the 
molecular weights of the dissolved compounds. The molecular 
depressions observed by Raoult varied somewhat, but the value 
was practically constant for all the members of the same class 
of organic compounds. He thought himself justified in con- 
cluding that the molecules of organic compounds dissolved in 
equal weights of water, such that dilute solutions are formed, 
cause nearly equal depressions of the freezing-point of water. 

Raoult said that all his results were described with sufBcient 
accuracy by supposing that the molecular depression caused by 
an organic compound is the average of the depressions caused 
by the atoms which compose its molecule, and the depression 
caused by each atom depends on its nature, and is independent 
of its .position in the molecule. He calculated the several 
atomic depressions of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen to 
be 15, 15, 30, and 30. Hence, he said, the molecular depression 
of a compoimd CpH^N^-O^ will be 

(p X 15) + (g X 15) + (r X 30) + (g X 30) 
p+q+r+s 

The most important outcome of the results chronicled in this 
memoir (1883) was the establishment of what promised to be a 
method capable of general application for finding the molecular 
weight of an organic compound by determining the depression 
of the freezing-point of water produced by dissolving the com- 
pound in that solvent. Haoult gives the following directions for 
doing this: determine the simplest formula for the compound; 
calculate the molecular depression = A; determine the de- 
pression-coefficient of the compound = a; then 

A 

approximate molecular weight of the compound. 
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Take the case of oxalic acid. Tlu* possible molecular 
fomuihc (calculated from the results of analyst's and tlu' atomic 
weights of carbon, hydrogt'n, and oxygt'ii) an* (’ll()o.-.-4r,^ 
C3HaO.i=90, C;iH;fO«,=- Ido, etc. The calculated molecular de- 


pression is 


15 + 15 + (2 XdO) 


4 


for CHOo and its multiples. 


The depression-coellicient of oxalic acid was foiuul by Haoult to 

22-5 

be ()’255; hence mol. weight .-tjttp -- SS'.'L 


The formula retpiirt's the value i)0; hencc' (blloO^ 

is the molecular formula of oxalic acid. 

In order to bring within tlu- scopt' of tlu^ molecular theory 
his generalization that the molecules of organic compounds cause 
nearly ctiual depressions of the fn't'zing-poinl of water, Haoult 
supposed (in ISSd) that tlu' act of dissolution st'paratt's the 
molecules of the dissolvtsl compound, as molecules are separated 
by vaporization, ami the .separated moh'cules ailVct Hie physical 
properties of water in a way which is iiuh'pi'udenl. of tlu'ir com- 
position and is conditioiu'il only by their numbi'r. 

In the memoir of 1SS4. Haoult .showed that tln' coniu'xion 
between the molecular weight of a compound and the depre.s.sion 
of the freezing-} mint of water, eau.si'd by the solution of the 
com[)ound in that solvent, jirobably holds good for all .solidi- 
fiable .solvents. The law was exjm'.ssed by Haoult as follows: 


Mu T, or 


.M 


T 
a ’ 


where M = molecular wi'ight , T molecular dejire.ssion, and 
a=de|)re.ssion-coe(rici('ut..' 

Haoult determiiK'd the. dejin'ssion-coc'flicii'nts of about (it) 
organic com})ounds dissolved in aentie acid, about 10 eomiiounds 
dis.solve(l in formic acid, about OO eom])()unds in benzi'iie, about 


' Kaoult uw«l Hdlutioim ho <tiluto that 20 (K 1 gniiim of tlii' Holvoiit coiitiuncd 

leHH than ono nKiIecuIci of tho (iinnolvod ('oinjMumd nioaHnro({ in grams. By 
using HolutiouH ho diluto, Haoult nayn that (I ) a fair quantity of tho aolvont may 
freeze without neiiHihly ehangtng the eourtmtration of the" Holution, henee the 
thermometer remaiiiH nteady fotHonie time; and ( 2 ) mont of the ernwH are avoided 
which result from the Hcmu^what arbitrary iwHumptiouM made (’onecu-ning the 
number of moleculas of the Holvent which niay eombine with tlie diHHoIved com- 
pound. 
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20 in nitrobenzene, and about 8 in ethylene dibromide; he also 
made determinations with aqueous solutions of 14 acids, 3 
caustic alkalis, 11 chlorides, bromides, and iodides, and 43 in- 
organic salts, mostly salts of oxyacids. The molecular de- 
pressions of the organic compounds in each organic solvent 
approached one of two values, of which one was approximately 
double the other; these values were, 39 and 18 for acetic acid, 
23 and 14 for formic acid, 49 and 25 for benzene, 72 and 36 for 
nitrobenzene, and 118 and 58 for ethylene dibromide. The 
maximum molecular depression of the freezing-point of water 
caused by salts not decomposed by that solvent was 47; but 
most of the numbers for aqueous solutions of salts approached 
one or other of the values 37 and 18-5. 

RaoulUs law for finding the molecular weight of a homo- 
geneous substance (see p. 150) now took the following form: 



where M= molecular weight, a = depression-coefficient, and 
K = a constant which expresses the depression of the freezing- 
point of the particular solvent caused by the solution of one 
molecular weight of a homogeneous substance in that solvent. 
Raoult’s results indicated that K had two values for each sol- 
vent; further investigations were required to explain these 
results. 

Raoult brought his results within the scope of the molecu- 
lar theory by using the distinction between the physical and 
the- chemical molecule. He concluded that all physical mole- 
cules, of whatever kind, depress the freezing-point of a solvent 
by the same amount when dissolved in a constant weight of 
that solvent. He supposed that the molecular depression 
reaches its maximum value when the physical molecules are 
completely separated, as they are in a perfect gas, and each 
is identical with a single chemical molecule; but if some of the 
chemical molecules are united in pairs, then the molecular depres- 
sion is less than the maximum, because each double molecule 
(each physical molecule) produces no greater effect on the 
freezing-point of the solvent than one simple (chemical) mole- 
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culc: if all the cluMuieal luoU'euU's are unitinl in ])airs, Uie 
molecular <lepre.s,si()ii is half its luaxiniuin valiu'. 

In order to tlinnv light on the rcssulls which s!unv('d that flie 
molecular depressions iirodueed by tlu' same compound are. not 
the same for dilTenmt solvents, llaoult dividcal the* nunxiinum 
molecular de[)ression obs(>rv('d for ('ach .so!\ent liy tlu' niolefailar 
weight of that solvimt, and olttaiiu'd mmd)(‘rs which ('Xprt'ssed 
the depressions causcal by the solution of one mohunde of a 
compound in lt)l) mok'cuh's of a solvc'ut. 

His nwults werc^ as follows: 


Solvent. 


Water. 

Foniiie aeitl 

Acetic, iicitl 



Nit rohenztMU'.. . . . . . 
Kthyleiic dibremule. 


fuiiut ciuinhI hy Iho. 
.Mt>luti(>o of otu' ntoU'culo 
of n romiMjuiul in lOt) 
rnolciMiIoM of I ho .solvent, 

2-in'^ 

*r)‘F 

•ii:r 


Considering IhaX the action, of whati^vtn* (‘haraedtn* it may 
be, between the inoU'cuhhs of tlu‘ dissolvchl compounds and thnse 
of the solvent is ind(‘p(‘nd(*n(- of tlu' composition of the mok^- 
cules of the (‘ompound in solution, oiu' would suppose^, Raoult 
said, that tlu^ action would also 1 h‘ iudt^pfmdimt of th(^ eomix)- 
sition of the mokH*uk‘s of tlu' solvimt. Raoult n^gank'd the 
results tal)ulah‘d above* as eonfirming this suiiposition for 
all tlu^ solvimts lu* had examimxl (*X(‘(*pt watm*. To explain tin* 
apj)arent anoinafu's in tlu* ease* of \vat(*r, Raoult suppos(*d that 
each physical mok*{‘uk^ of wa,t(U* is (*omposi*d of s(*V(‘ral eh{‘mieal 
molecules hi'kl'in union. If the* imtximum mok*(*ula.r d(*])r(\ssion 
for water is taki'u to lx* B7, aiul it. is assunu*d that a physi(‘ai 
rnolecuk^ of wa.((‘r is eom|K)S(‘d of thr(*e (*h(*iuieal molecules of 


IIoO( 1(S), then ‘(1X5. But a nu)k‘e.ular depn*ssion of 

47 was obs(‘rved in e(‘rtain a(iU(*ous solutions; assume that 
the physical uiok'cuk^ of water is cunip(>s(‘d of four (*h(‘mi{‘al 

47 

molcculcK, and we have '(hn. Ihmcc'. Uanult’s f/ea- 


eral hue of the frcczituf of solrents: if oiui mnkMUile. of any Hub- 
stance is dissolved in 100 moleenkw of any liciuid, which is 
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not the same as the dissolved substance, the freezing-point of 
the liquid is depressed by an amount which is always nearly 
the same, and approaches -63°. 

A report on Raoult’s work (by Cahours, Berthelot, and 
Debray) was presented to the French Academy in 1883 The 
reporter (Debray) thought that Raoult’s observations were not 
sufficient to justify his general law of the freezing of solvents. 
In his memoir of 1885, Raoult added many observations to 
those he had already chronicled of the influence of salts on 
the depression of the freezing-point of water, and announced 
that he had sensibly modified his first impression.'' In this 
memoir, Raoult divided the measurements into groups, and 
classified the salts which he used, in accordance vdth (1) the 
valencies of their metals, and (2) the basicities of their acids. 
By doing this, Raoult attempted to deduce values for the de- 
pressions of the freezing-point of water due to the acid radicals 
of the salts, and values due to the metals of the salts he em- 
ployed. He said: These results prove that . . . the general 
law does not apply to dissolved salts; on the contrary, they 
tend to indicate that it is applicable to the constituent radicals 
of the salts, almost as if these radicals were simply mixed in 
the solutions." Raoult explained the anomalous results which 
were observed in many cases by supposing that condensation 
occurred of two, three, or more radicals, or metals, into groups 
which acted as single (physical) molecules, and he considered 
the physical molecules of water to consist of groups of chemical 
molecules.^ 

But Raoult did not arrive at such a clear conception of the 
actions which result in the depression of the freezing-point 
of water, by the solution of salts in that solvent, as could be 
applied, directly and quantitatively, to every special case. 

Raoult had enriched chemistry with a means of finding the 
molecular weights of compounds, which was certainly applicable 
to organic compounds dissolved in other compounds of carbon. 
But the anomalous results he had obtained with aqueous solu- 


1 Compt. rendus, October 15, 1883. 

2 Later investigations have shown that Raoult’s geiieral law of the freezing 
of solvents is not an accurate description of the facts. 
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tioiis stood in the way of the < 2 ;(^nt'nd adoption of his nuShod. 
An extension of the inoleeiilar tlu'orv was dinuandtHl whi(‘h 
should cover the a})parent anomalies simply and fully, and point 
the way to new investigations. 

Let us now trace the main lint's along whit'h knowlt'dgt' has 
advanced of the connexions ht'twc'cn tlu' vapour-prt'ssurt's of 
solutions and tlu' moltundar wtnghls of tlu' dissolvt'd suhslanct's. 

To determine tlu' boiling point of watta* is to dt'lta'miiu' 
the temperature whereat the prt'ssurt' of tht' vapour of watt'r is 
ctjual to the'. j)r(\ssure of the at mospht'rt'. 1 1 has luam known for 
a long time that atpieous solutions of non-volatilt' substanct's 
boil at Umiperatures which art' liigher than tlu‘ boiling-point 
of pure water. This fact may bt' ex{)r(‘sst‘d in two ways: out' 
may say that tlu' tempt'raturt' to which tlu' solution of a. non- 
volatile substariee in water must b(‘ mist'd, in ordt'r that the' prt‘s- 
sure t)f the atjut‘t)us vapour (‘oming from tlu' solution shall bt' 
etiual to the prt'ssure t>f the atmosplu‘n% is highta* than tlu' 
temperature to which purt' watt'r nt'cd bt‘ raistal in ordt'r to ful- 
fil that condition; or t)n(' may say that tlu' vapotir-prt'ssurt' of 
water, at any dt'terminatt' ttauptaadurt', is lowtaa'd by dissolving 
a non-vt)latile. substaeice in tlu' wait'r. Ih'nct' tlu' t'onnt'xions 
l)etweeu tlu' bt)irmg [K)ints t>r a({Ut'ous solutions of non-volatile 
subvstances and the ctmtents of tlu'st' solutions may bt' investi- 
gated by mt'asuring t'itht'r tht' tt'inpt'ratures t>f tlu' solutions 
at e([ual pressure's, or the' pn'ssun's of the' aqiu'ems vapour at 
eeiual tcmpe'raturc's. dlH' fornu'r nu'thod was use'tl by most of the' 
eaiTmst worke'rs in this fie'ld; tlu' latte'r mc'tluHl was e'mploye'd 
by Gay-Lussac', and by those' who came* after him; and botli 
methods have', be'cii usc'd in n'C'c'ut ye'ars. 

In 1(SS(), Uaoult e'xte'ndc'd the* inve*stigation of the* e*<mnt‘xions 
bc'dwe'en the l)e)i!ing peants and the* e*onte'nts of solutions to 
solvents otlu'r than wate'r, and advane*ed tlie* subjc'ct ve'ry 
notably. The me)st important gt'Uc'ral rc'sults of the^ c'xpe'ri- 
memts made before the*, be'haviour was studied of solutions in 
solvemts othea* than water, were* thc'se*.^ 


' TU(» metnoirrt on tho nr('; ( 1 ) von Balio, JitlirrMhirir/d for 

184H-!), 11,(13; for IKSO, 72. (2) Wiillnor, I’lnin. ■■itinal, KW. 529 riH.5K|; 105, 

86[1858J: 110, 004 [18(10], Tmnmann, If.wf. .Inw;/.. 24, 523 [1885]. (3) OstwaU, 
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The ratio between the vapour-pressure of water and the 
vapour-pressures of aqueous solutions of many salts is inde- 
pendent of temperature, within a certain range of temperature; 
but in some cases the ratio varies with the temperature, some- 
times increasing and sometimes decreasing as temperature 
increases. 

The depression of the vapour-pressure of water, which is 
caused by the solution of a salt in water, is very often propor- 
tional to the weight of the salt dissolved, but this statement is 
not an accurate description of every case. 

Raoult 1 measured the depressions of the vapour-pressure 
of ether at a constant temperature produced by dissolving 
different weights of each of five organic compounds in ether. 
The organic compounds were, terpene (boihng-point 160^), 
nitrobenzene (b.-p. 205°), aniline (b.-p. 182°), methyl salicylate 
(b.-p. 222°), and ethyl benzoate (b.-p. 213°). His results 
proved that the depression of the vapour-pressure of ether is 
exactly proportional to the number of molecules of the dissolved 
compound, provided that number is not less than about 2, nor 
more than about 15, in 100 molecules of the solvent. He then 
made experiments on the influence of temperature on the con- 
nexion between the depressions of the vapour-pressure of ether 
and the molecular concentrations of ethereal solutions of the 
compounds metioned above, and found that the relation is the 
same at all temperatures between 0° and 21°. Raoult con- 
firmed the conclusion he had drawn by extending his deter- 
minations to 13 organic compounds, whose molecular weights 
and boiling-points differ considerably, and one inorganic com- 
pound (antimony trichloride). He then examined solutions of 
various compounds in 11 different solvents, namely, water, 
phosphorus trichloride, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, 
chloroform, amylene, benzene, methyl iodide, methyl bromide, 
acetone, and methyl alcohol; The results confirmed the state- 
ment that the depression of the vapour-pressure of the solvent 
is proportional to the number of molecules of the dissolved sub- 

Lehrhuch der AUgemeinen Chemie, I, 405 [1st ed, 1885]. (4) Emden, Wied. 

Annal, 31, 145 [1887]. 

^ Com'pt. rend^is, 103, 1125 [1886]; 104, 1430 [1887^; Zeitsch. fur pht/sihaL 
Chemie, 2, 353 [1887]. 
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stance, provided that number is not more than about 10 to 15 
per 100 molecules of solvent. 

It is evident that Raoult's results made it possible to calcu- 
late the molecular weight of a homogeneous substance from 
determinations of the vapour-pressures of a solvcnit whose 
molecular weight is known, and a solution (of about 10 {xn- cent, 
molecuhu* concentration) of the substance in that solvcmt. 
Tlie ratio between tlic vapour-prevssure of a solvent, and the 
depression thereof caused by the solution of a homogeneous 
substance, was found by Raoiilt to be ecpial to the ratio IxdAveen 
the sum of the number of molecules of the (ILssoIvcmI substance 
and solvent and the numlxn* of molecuhvs of the dissolvcul sub- 
stance. Putting p -- vapour -1 )i*(‘ssure of solvent, // - vapour- 
pressure of solution, n number of molecules of dissolved 
substance, and N =- number of molecules of solvent, RaoulPs 
generalization states that 

p — // 71 

p N -hn 

This statement may l)e put into diffen'ent forms for the i)urposo 
of calculating the molecailar weight of tiie dissolved substance; 
perhaps the simi)lest form is the following: 

Mol. wt. of dissolvcul substanc'.e — 

( grams dissolved sul)st. in \ 

100 gr. solvent Xmol.wt. of solvent X 

...y ^ ^ 

dej)ressi()n of vapour-prevssure of solvcmt 

It should be noticed that Raoult made only one determina- 
tion of th('. depression of th(‘, vapour-pnvssure of water caused l)y 
the solution of a salt therein. Considering tiiat the nvsults of 
the determinations made l)y other observers wlio used water 
as tlie solvent wer-e not nearly so uniform as those ol)tain(‘d l)y 
Raoult, it is not justifiable to apply RaouH/s law to aeiueous 
solutions of salts. 

It is more convenient to determine tlie increase of the boiling- 
point of a solvent than to measure the de|)ression of its vajiour- 
pressure caused by the solution of a determinate weight of a 


vap. press. ] 
of solvent J 
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homogeneous substance in the solvent. It is customary to 
determine the molecular increase of hoiling-point of a solvent by 
experiments with solutions of a substance whose molecular 
weight is known, and then to calculate the molecular weight of 
the substance for which this information is required by using 
the equation 


mol. weight of dissolved substance = 

grams substance dissolved 

, . . in 1 mol. solvent 

mol. raismg of b.-p. X -r Fi 1 i r 

^ o bserved rise of b .-p . of solvent 


The history of the practical details of the application of Eaoult^s 
law to the determination of molecular weights does not come 
within the scope of this book. 

Definite connexions had been established betw’-een the de- 
pressions of the freezing-points of many solvents and the num- 
bers of molecules of the dissolved substances on the one hand, 
and between the depressions of the vapour-pressures (or the in- 
crements of the boiling-points) of many solvents and the num- 
bers of mloecules of the dissolved substances on the other hand. 
By reasoning based on the dynamical theory of heat, Guldberg ^ 
showed (in 1870) that the depression of the freezing-point and 
of the vapour-pressure of water, caused by the solution of a 
homogeneous substance in that solvent, must be proportional. 
In 1878 Raoult^ established this proportionality on an ex- 
perimental basis by determining and comparing the numerical 
values of the depressions of the freezing-point and the depressions 
of the vapour-pressure of water caused by 18 salts. His results 
showed that the depression of vapour-pressure caused by any 
one of these salts was approximately equal to the depression of 
freezing-point multiplied by a constant (about 7*6). 

It was shown by vanT Hoff,^ in 1887, by thermod3rQamical 
reasoning, that Raoult’s law of depression of vapour-pressure is 
causally connected with the laws of osmotic pressure of solutions. 
As Guldberg had proved theoretically, and Raoult had established 


^ Compt. rendus, 70 , 1349 [ 1870 ]. 

87 , 167 [ 1878 ]. 

^Zeitsch. fur physikal. CTiemie, 1 , 494 [ 1887 ]. 
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experimentally; that the depression of the freezing-point is pro- 
portional to the depression of the vapour-pressure of a solvent 
caused by the solution therein of the same compound; van t 
Hoff concluded that the osmotic phenomena of solutions must 
be connected with the freezing-points of the solutons in the 
same way as they are connected with the vapour-pressures of 
the solutions. By thermodynamical reasoning (which is not 
within the scope of this book);^ van’t Hoff deduced an expression 
for Raoult’s empirical constant K; that iS; for the molecular de- 
pression of the freezing-point of any particular solvent (see p. 
151); in terms of the freezing-point and the heat of fusion of 
the solvent. The expression is 

2T2 -0212 

^“lOOL’ or K- , 

where T= freezing-point of the solvent in absolute temperature, 
and L=heat of fusion of the solvent. 

The following table presents a comparison of the values of 
K calculated by van’t Hoff, for 5 solvents; with those established 
by experiment. ^ 


Solvent- 

Freezing-point (T). 

Heat of fusion (L). 

• 02T2 

L 

K. 

Water 

273° 

79 thermal units 

18*9 

18-5 

Acetic acid 

273°+ 16-7° 

43-2 “ 


38-8 

38-6 

Formic acid 

273°+ 8-5° 

55*6 

a 

28*4 

27*7 

Benzene 

273°+ 4-9° 

29*1 “ 

a 

53 

50 

Nitrobenzene 

273°+ 5-3° 

22-3 '' 

(C 

69*5 

70*7 


In a note to a memoir by Beckmann; Arrhenius ^ deduced 
an expression for the connexion between the molecular depression 
of the vapour-pressure of a solvent; the boiling-point; and 
the heat of vaporization of the solvent, which is similar to 


1 The student may consult van’t Hoff’s memoir in Zeitschr. fur physikal. Chemie, 
1 , 481 (a translation will be found in PhiL Mag., (6) 2(), 81 [18881) and Ost' 

Solutions, pp. 221-226. l 

2 The experimental values differ slightly from the maximum values ffiven 
by Raoult in his memoir of 1884. When van’t Hoff’s memoir was published, 
the heat of fusion of ethylene bromide was unknown; from the experimental 
value of Z=118 for ethylene bromide, van’t Hoff calculated the heat of fusion 
of that compound to be 13, and he adds that Pettersson privately communicated 
that he had determined the value to be 12*94. 

^ Zeitsch. fur physikal. Chemie, 4, 550. 
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that given above, substituting boiling-point for freezing-point 
and heat of vaporization for heat of fusion. 

The theoretical proofs which were given by van’t Hoff of 
the facts, experimentally established by Raoult, that the (l(‘pn\s- 
sions of the freezing-points and of the vapour-pr(i«vSurc\s of 
many solvents which are caused by the solution of hoinogc'tu'ous 
substances in these solvents are dependent only on the nuinlx^r, 
and not on the composition of the molecules of the dissolvc'd 
substances, provided the solutions are dilute, rested on (lu‘ 
demonstration of a causal connexion between the (h^pressions in 
question and the osmotic pressures of tlie solutions. It is 
necessary, then, to glance at the history of the con(‘eption of 
osmotic pressure. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, the Abl)6 Nol(‘t 
described experiments, wliich showed that, if a l)ladd(n’ is ti(‘d 
over the mouth of a glass vessel whicli is filkul with spirit- 
of wine, and the vessel is immersed in water, licjuid pa,ss(‘s 
into the vessel and the bladder is expaiuk^l.* hacts simihir 
to this were observed and chronicled by various natura-lists 
during the first half of the next century: tluvsc^ facds provcMl 
that the particles of two miscible liquids haul to pass tht‘ on(‘ 
into the other until they are perfectly eciually distril)ut<‘d; 
if the liquids arc separated by a meml)ran(i which is p(‘rin(sa.l)k‘ 
only by one of them, a pressure is exta'ted on th(‘ nuanbrant' 
by the other liquid; if one of the Ikpiids is a solution of a sub- 
stance the particles of which cannot pass through th(‘ nuan- 
brane, and the other liquid is the pun^ sohaait, u'hich itsc*!f 
is able to permeate the membrane, a i)ressur(‘ is (axtadcMl by the* 
solution on the membrane. In 1807, Traulx'- (auka'ivoinaal to 
measure the (mnoiic^ pref^mres exerted by a([U(‘ous solutions by 
placing a membrane, which was intended to b(‘ (luite impca-nuaibk^ 
by the dissolved substance, between th(‘ solution a-nd watcaq 
but Traube did not succeed in preparing membrancAs whi<‘h W(ax‘ 
perfectly impermeable by the sul)stances solutions wh(‘r(‘or h(‘ 
examined. In 1877, Pf offer ^ prepared meml)ranes which W(‘re 

^ Lei'ons de Phi/.nque expvrimentnle, pcir M. VAhh{\ Nolct [ AiimUirdam, 1754], 

^ Archiv. fur Anat, und P/u/md. for p. 87. 

•The term osmotic is'desrivcd from 07 / 0 ?=* impulsion. 

* Osmotische Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1877. 
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practically impermeable by certain substances in aqueous solu- 
tion. His measurements showed that the pressures exerted by 
these solutions depended on the nature of the substances in 
solution. A series of measurements led to the conclusion that 
the pressures of aqueous solutions of cane-sugar were approxi- 
mately proportional to the concentration, ami also to the tcmi- 
perature of the solution. In 1884, H. de Vries compared the 
osmotic pressures of aqueous solutions of various compounds 
by immersing in them the cells of certain plants, and deter- 
mining the concentrations of the solutions wlicn these were in 
osmotic equilibrium with the contents of the cell.’ yolutions 
whose osmotic pressures are equal were said by de Vries to be 
isotonic (f(70S=equal, and tovos= stretching). The gc'iieral 
results of deVries’ measurements were: (1) the osmotic pr('s- 
sures of a solution are proportional to tlie concentradon of 
the dissolved substance; (2) eciuimolccular solutions of the 
organic compounds he examined exerted erjual osmot ic. ])i'('ssur(^s; 
(3) equimolecular solutions of similar salts (for instance, salts 
of univalent metals with monobasic acids), possess e(iual osmotic 
pressures.^ Bonders and Hamburger’* (in 188!)--9()) uscmI a 
method similar to that employed by de Vries, and ]>rov(Ml that 
solutions which are isotonic at 0° are also isot.onic, at 3 !°: as 
Pfeffer had shown that osmotic [)rcssure increascis as t.('mp(M-ature 
increases, it followed that this increase is independent of t.he 
nature of the dissolved substance. 

Tammann (in 1888) determined the e(iuality of the osmotic 
pressures of two aqueous solutions by an optical nuh.hod, and 
the concentration of the liquids when they were isotonic (or 


^ The membranes of these cells are permeable by water but not by kuI)- 
stances solutions of which were used: if the exterior solution had a ^ijn'alor OMinotie 
pressure than that of the contents of the cell, the protoplayin cH)nira,ctod and 
was detached from the cell-wall; if the osmotic prosHurc of tlu^ solution was (Mjiial 
to, or less than that of the cell, the protoplfinm clung clost'ly t,o c(>lI.\vaIL 
By gradually diluting a solution, it was possible to lind tlio concfuitration at 
which the osmotic pressure of the solution was equal to that of tlu^. (‘ontonts 
of the cell; a similar process was then performed for anotlicr solutdon; tlu^ onino- 
tic pressures of the two solutions were now equal, because the pressun^ of each 
was equal to that of the contents of the cell. 

2 The results of a second and third series of measurements by da Vriiw were 
pubUshed in Zeitsch. fur physikal Ghemie, 2, 415 [1888]; and 3, 103 118891. 

®See Zeitsch. fiir physikal. Ghemie, 6, 319 [1890]. 
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isomotic, to use Tanimann's expression) Taniinann\s results 
showed that the ratio of the concentrations whereat two solu- 
tions of salts exhibited equal osmotic pressures did not (‘hange 
much as dilution increased. Equimolecular solutions of the 
organic compounds examined showed osmotic pressures whieli 
were equal within the limits of experimental error. 

Tammami drew attention to tlie fact that tlie Auipour- 
pressiires of isotonic solutions arc equal. 

In 1891, Adie^ published the results of direct measurements 
of the osmo.tic pressures of saline solutions made l)y the mchhod 
introduced by Pfeffer. Ilis results showed a roiigli propor- 
tionality between concentration and osmotic pressure. lhi(. if 
the ordinary formuhe of the salts used were rc^garc led as mol(‘(‘- 
ular formula', tlien Adie failed to trac(^ any g('n('i*al (*,onn(^xion 
between the numbers of molecules in solution and (Jk'- osmotic 
pressures of that solution at difh'rent concent^rations. 

It lias not l)een customary of late yc'ars to a.tt('mpt dir('(*t 
measureiiH'nts of the osmotic, pressures of solutions for (*h(‘mi(‘a,l 
purposes, because determinalions can be made', of tlu^ dc'pn'ssions 
winch are produced in the vapour-pressurc^s and in du^ frcM'/Zuig- 
points of solvents hy dissolving homog(auH)us substan<*(\s Iht'rdu 
both morc^ easily and morc^ acauiraU'ly than m(‘asm-(‘m('n(.s of 
osmotic pressuH's. And since tlu^ theory of dilute', solutions has 
been established by van’t IIofT, and extended by Arrhc'nius to 
include all the cast's which at first st't'ined to bt'. anomaJous, it 
has })('.come j)ossible to cahuilatt'. the osmotic prt'ssurt's of dilutes 
solutions, should it be lUH'.essary to know thest'. vaJut's, from 
measurements of frec^zing-jxjints and of boirmg-|)oinls. Thes 
subj(K*.t of the osmotic iirt'ssurt's of solutions has bt'tai absorbt'd in 
a gent'ral theory which sup[)lies the chemist with rnort^ st'rvict'- 
able and workmanlike instrumt'nts than those he was obligt'd to 
use wlien he attempted to make direct determinations of os- 
motic [ii’essiu’cvs. 


^ Wied. Anml., .TK 21)1) [IH88}. If two aqueous solutions which a,r(‘. H<q>ara((Mi 
by a nuMubraiu^ are of difTtu-crit concentrations, water Hows in oih^ (lin‘c(ion or 
the oth(‘r, the concentrations of the solutions (^liani^c, and this is a<‘(*,oinpanHuI 
by changes of the refra(ttiv<^ powers of the solutions. Tainmaim adjush^I the 
liquids so that no change occurrcMl in the rofractivo i)Owor of either; the liquidw 
had then the saino osmotic pressure. 

^ 0. S. Journal^ 50, 344 [IBDIJ. 
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In 1902 and 1905, Morse and Frazer succeeded in making 
membranes in porous pots, which were capable of sustaining con- 
siderable pressures and were quite impermeable by cane sugar. ^ 
The memoir of van’t Hoff, already referred to, is of funda- 
mental importance.^ 

‘'Imagine a vessel/’ van’t Hoff said, “ completely filled with an aqueous 
solution of sugar and immersed in Avater. If the solid walls of the vessel 
are permeable by water, but not by sugar in solution, the attraction of the 
sugar-solution for water will cause water to enter the vessel; but the inflow 
of water will soon reach its limit, because of the pressure which follows the 
entrance of even a very small quantity of water. Under these conditions, 
equilibrium is established, and a pressure, which we shall call osmotic presmre, 
is exerted on the walls of the vessel.” 


The object of van’t Hoff’s memoir was to elucidate tlie 
analogies, amounting, he said, almost to identity, between the 
osmotic pressures of solutions and the pressures of gases. If 
the vessel which is filled with the solution of .sugar w('re fur- 
nished with a piston, the pressure on the ves.sel could Ix' in- 
creased or decreased by depressing or releasing the i)iston, and 
each change of pressure would be accompanied by a ehangi' of 
the concentration of the sugar-solution, inasmuch as water 
would flow, outwards or inwards, through the walls of the 
vessel. The change of pressure and of concentration (‘ffix^lcul 
by movements of the piston is exactly analogous to tlu^ i-aro 
faction or the condensation of a gas, except that in the first ease 
the concentration is altered by the outflow or inflow of the 
solvent through the semi-pmneable ^ walls of th(i vc'sscd. A 
process of this kind can be made reversible if the prc'ssurt^ of the 
piston is made equal to the opposing pressure, which, in th(\ c,ase 
of solutions, is the osmotic pressure. Hence tlu'. scHxaul law of 
thermodynamics can be applied to the phenonuuia. 

The first deduction arrived at thermodynamically by van’t 
Hoff was, that the concentration of a very dilute solution is pro- 
portional to the osmotic pressure. The equivalent of this state- 
ment applied to gases is known as Boyle’s law. This theoret ical 


^American ChemicalJourrial, 28, 1 []{)02]; ,14, 1 fU)05j. 

^ Zeitsch. f iir physiJcal. Chemicy ABl [1887]; translation in Phil. M(uj.y (5) 
26, 81 [1888]. ‘ ’ 

2 The expression, a seyni-permeahle memhrane.y which is constantly nsed in 
memoirs on osmotic pressure, means a membrane permeable by a solvent Imt 
not by the sut^tance dissolved therein. 
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deduction is well confirmed by the experimentcal results ol)- 
tained by Pfeffer and by de Vries, which have been doscril)ed 
(pp, 159, 160). The second deduction made by vaii’t IIolT was, 
that osmotic pressure is proportional to absolute tem])erature 
when concentration is constant. A large probability was (es- 
tablished in favour of this generalization by data whicdi wc'ix^ 
obtained experimentally by Pfeffer and by Donders and Ham- 
burger (see pp. 159, 160), and also by the results of ('xp(‘rinu‘nts 
made by Soret.^ • The law of Charles states that the pr(essure 
exerted by a gas is proi.)ortional to the absolute tcunperature, 
provided the volume remains constant. 

Having established a close analogy between gasc^.s and dilute 
solutions, as regards the relations bctwecai changevs of ((unpera- 
ture, pressure, and concentration, vanT Hoff proceeded to com- 
pare the osmotic pressures and gaseous i)ressiircs of one and (h(‘, 
same substance. He gave a thermodynami(‘.al j>r()of of th(^ 
statement that the osmotic pressure of a gasifiable sul)s(an(*.(', in 
dilute solution is equal to the pressure of the sul)stan(‘(^ in 
state of gas at the same temperature and concarntration, pro- 
vided the law of Henry is supposed to hold good; and h(' argiu^d 
that he was justified in sul)stituting osmotic pr(^ssur(^ for gas(H)us 
pressure in the statement of Avogadro’s law, and, ihc^n'forc', in 
extending that law to dilute solutions, and asstuding ihat 
Equal volumes oj the most (lijferent soliiHons, vuumired at the same 
te7nperaiure and the same osmotic pressure^ contain an eqiad num- 
ber of molecules j ami that is the number which is contained, in an 
equal volume of a gas at the same temperature and pressure E - 

This extension of Avogadro’s law was appli(Ml by van’t Hoff 
to Pfeffer's expcvrimental mcuisun^numts of tlu‘. osmotic. pr(‘ssur('S 
of cane-sugar, in a(iu(H)us solution, at diffenuit t(‘mp('ratur(\s. 

“The solution iis(m 1 in nf(‘lT(‘r’s (‘XiKu-iinonts contairK'd oik^ pari of su^ar 
in 100 of water; ther(‘for(\ one ^ra,m of sugar was (H)nta,in(‘(l in aLoul. 1 00-0 
e.c. of the solution. A V(‘ry striking coneonlaiua' is noticMal, if th(‘ ostnolie 
l)r(‘ssures of this solution are eoini)ar(al with tlu^ pn'ssures of that, volume 
of a, gas, say hydrogtm, which contains the same numlx'r of mol(‘(*ul(‘s, that 

^ Aiiiidl. chini. (Ci) 22, [IKHIj. 

‘ ZHf.^rh. /nr (Uirmir, 1, pp. 400 91 (IHH7J, “ Iks' gka’clunn oarme 

tischen Druck und gl(a<4icr 9'oinp(‘ratur ( nthaltcn gU‘i(4i<^ Volunu' dia* vt'rschiis 
densten Losungen ghache .Molckidzahl und zvvar di(‘j<‘nig<m, wclclu', hei d(a*H(4lHaii 
Spannkraft und Tcniperatur im HeU)en Volum eiiuis thises entindtt'u int.” 
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is to say gram per 100-6 c.c. (C.,H„0„ = 342). As one litre of hydrogen 
weighs -08956 gram at 0° and the pressure of one atmosphere, and the con- 
centrauon we are dealing with is equal to -0581 gram hydrogen per litre, 
we have a pressure of -649 atmosphere at 0°, and -649(1 + -003670 at t°. 
By placing these data beside those obtained by Pfeffer, we have the following 
results: 


Temperature 

Osmotic pressure in 
atmospheres. 

* 649 ( 1 + ‘ 003670 . 

6-8 

•664 

•065 

13-7 

•691 

•681 

14*2 

•671 

•682 

15-5 

•684 

•686 

22 

• 721 

•701 

32 

•716 

•725 

36 

•746 

•735 


This relation can be extended, from cane-sugar, to other substances in solu- 
tion, such as invert-sugar, malic acid, tartaric acid, citric acid, magnesium sul- 
phate and malate, equimolecular solutions whereof were shown by dc Vries 
to exhibit equal osmotic pressures.'' ^ 

Further proofs of the justness of his extension of Avogadro’s 
law were then given by van’t Hoff. He showed by thcrniotlynam- 
ical reasoning that “If solutions in the same solvent are isotonic, 
they must have equal vapour-jrressures.” ^ 

Applying this statement to dilute solutions, and aceciiling 
the laws already developed by van’t Hoff, it follows that cKiui- 
molecular solutions in the same solvent have ciiual vapour- 
pressures; but this statement is nothing else than Raoult’s 
empirical law of the constancy of the molecular depression of the 
vapour-pressure of a solvent (see p. 155). Proceeding thermo- 
dynamically, van’t Hoff then shows that “Solutions in I he same 
solvent, which have the same freezing-point, must be isotonic at 
that temperature." He applies this statement to dilute solu- 
tions, accepting the laws already developed, and concludes that 
solutions which contain the same number of molec.ules in (he 
same volume, and are therefore isotonic (by Avogadro’s law), 
freeze at the same temperature; but this statement is merely 
Raoult’s experimentally determined law of the constancy .of (lu' 
molecular depression of the freezing-point of asolvcnt (see]). 151 ).•' 


^ van’t Hoff, 1. c., pp. 492-93. 

2 Tainmann {Wied. Ann.^ 34, 299 [1888]) drew this conclusion from his cxjxu’i- 
mental data. 


3 At this stage of his memoir van't Hoff deduces the expression 
which has been already referred to and illustrated (see p. 158). 


()-02T2 

K=-j— , 
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It is evident^ van^t Hoff said, that if Avogadro’s law holds 
good for dilute solutions, we have a means of determining the 
molecular weights of dissolved substances, comparable with that 
whereby the molecular weights of gaseous substances arc de- 
termined. In the latter cases, molecular weight is deduced 
from measurements of volume, pressure, and temperatun^; in 
the former cases, molecular weight could be deduced from 
measurements of concentration, osmotic pressure, and tc‘mi)era- 
ture. But no accurate and easily used method has yet l)e(vu 
found for measuring osmotic pressure; tlierefore, oiu^ of (he 
values which is related to osmotic pressure is measured, iiam(‘Iy, 
depression of freezing-point or increase of boiling-point.* 

From their very accurate and numerous direct UKuisurc^nueits 
of the osmotic pressures of aqueous solutions of caiuvsugai*, mad(^ 
in 1905, Morse and Frazer conclude that caiu^sugar in a(jU(H)US 
solution exerts an osmotic pressure eciual to the i)ressurt^ which it- 
would exert if it existed as gas, at tlui same temperatairc^, me 1 wit h 
a volume equal to tliat of the water contaiiuMl in iho. solid ion.“ 

The law of Guldberg and Waagi^. is of fim(lamenta.l import ances 
in the study of chemical eiiuilibrium. This law sta,t(\s that, t h(^ rale 
of chemical action is proportional to the activis nuiss, t lnit is, tlu^ 
molecularcoiicentrati()ii,()f each substance in tlus ixsact ing system r'* 

In the ninth section of his memoir, vanT Hoff showial tlial. this 
law of Guldberg and Waagis can be deduced, thisrinodyna-mically, 
from the laws which he had established for dilutis solutions. 

Finally, vanT Hoff considisred the limits of applicability to 
dilute solutions of the thrisis laws, namely, the concern tral ions of 
dilute solutions are proportional to this osmotic, priNssurcs, the 
absolute tempesratures are pro{)or(.ional to this osmotic* pr(\ssurc‘s, 
and equal volumes misasurisd at iHiual tempc'ratures and osmotic, 
pressures contain eciual numlKsrs of molecules, lies said: 

“Deciling with 'ideal Holution.s,’ we .are at once confront, ( h 1 with a mniiKi 
of phenomena whicdi are claKScal hy the analogy that ha,s lunai eHtahli.sluHl 
between Holutiona and gasew with what UHctd to ho call(al tbe d<^vda.(ion.s fr(»m 
AvogadnyH law for gascH. Ah the pressure of thc^ vapour of a,minorniirn 
chloride, for iuHtance, waH found to be greater than iho pn^Hsun^ ca,lcula,led 
on the ba siB of that law, ho in osniotic prcHHure ofttai found to Ix^ nbnorrnally 

1 The development of thin part of the Hul>je(;tlniH been (;onHid(^red (pi). ir>7 Vria 

2 American Chemical Journal, ,‘M-, 1 ( 1005). 

• This law will be dealt with in the second part of this book (Chapter XIV). 
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great: and as it was shown, at a later time, that in the first case one had 
to do with a separation into hydrochloric acid and ammonia, so one is ready 
to suppose that similar processes happen in certain solutions. It must be 
granted, however, that the deviations of this kind which occur in solutions 
are much more numerous, ' and are exhibited by substances the separation 
whereof, under ordinary conditions, cannot be accepted without hesitation. 
For instance, most of the salts, and the strong acids and bases, belong to 
this class of substances, when in aqueous solution: and this was the reason 
why what are called the normal molecular depressions of freezing-points 
and vapour-pressures were not discovered until Raoult made use of organic 
compounds, for the behaviour of almost every one of these compounds is 
normal. To give prominence, as I have done, to an Avogadrean law for 
solutions, appears, therefore, to be a hazardous proceeding; and I sliould 
not have done it, had not Arrhenius convinced me, in a letter, that in the 
cases of salts and similar compounds we have probably to do with separations 
into ions. So far as investigation has gone, it has been found that solutions 
which obey the law of Avogadro are non-conductors; and this fact indicates 
that separation into ions does not occur in these cases: moreover, further 
experimental proof is found in the fact that the deviations which other 
solutions show from Avogadro^s law can be calculated from t.heir conduc- 
tivities, by using the assumption which has been made by Arrhenius. 

“ However this may be, an attempt is made in the scciuel to take account 
of these so-called deviations from Avogadro’s law, and to give su(‘h a d(^velop- 
ment of the formula of Guldberg and Waage as is made possible by applying 
the laws of Boyle and Gay-Lussac to solutions.” 

Proceeding thermodynamically, van’t Hoff olffained an ex- 
pression of the law of Guldberg and Waage which differed from 
that he had already deduced only in that the new c.x])r('ssi()n 
contained a certain factor (represented by i) which depcmdi'd on 
the molecular concentrations of the solutions. He showed 1 tliat 
the experimental data established by Raoult for the depressions 
of the freezing-points of aqueous solutions enabled values to be 
found for the factor i, and that the application of the expression, 
with the values so obtained for the new factor, to many series 
of measurements of chenoical change, gave results which wxire in 
close agreement with those established by experiment. 

The physical meaning of the factor i, introduced by van’t 
Hoff into the expression of Guldberg and Waage’s law, w;is ex- 
amined by Planck,! who called it “ the decomposition-coeffieient 
of the molecules in solution.” Planck said: 

“If the number of molecules of a dissolved substance i.s i timo.s greater 
than would be the case were the normal molecular weight of the substance 
maintained, then, not one molecule, but i molecules of the substance ttike 
part in a chemical reaction, and the number i necessarily enters into the ex- 

^ Zeitsch. fur physikal. Chemiey 1 , 577 [1887]. 
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pression of Guldberg and Waage’s formula, which thereby retains its general 
signification.’^ 

The whole subject of the condition of those lioinogeneous 
substances which conduct electricity in aqueous solution was 
investigated by Arrhenius in memoirs of extreme im{)ortam*ed 
He supposed that a certain fraction of the molecules of a dis- 
solved electrolyte is separated into ions in a dilute solutioip and 
the ions move independently of one another; such mok'cuilc's Ik^ 
called active^ and he applied the term inactive to the other mol(‘- 
cules, whose ions were supposed by his hypothesis to be firmly 
bound together. Arrhenius calculated values for van’t Hoff’s 
factor ij on the hypothesis that i expressed the ratio belwcuui ihc. 
actual osmotic pressure of a substance in solution and the 
osmotic pressure which it would exert if it consisU'd only of 
inactive molecules. On this basis Arrhenius (lev('lop(‘d an 
electrolytic theory of chemical reactions between subst.aiua's in 
solution. It would be inconsistent with the plan of this book 
to consider that theory at present; it will fall into its ))rop(‘r pla(‘.(', 
in the second part of the book, wlien I am dealing with the 
history of chemical affinity (Chaj)ter XIV). 

The reasoning which vanT Hoff used in arriving at the (*on- 
clusions that the laws of Boyle, Charles, and Avogadro liold 
good for dilute solutions of homogeneous subst-amu's n'stcMl on 
the facts of osmotic pressure, and did not necessarily call in tlu^ 
aid of any hypothesis regarding the origin, or tlu^ mc'chanism 
of that pressure. It is, however, true tliat van’t Hoff plac(‘d tlui 
cause of osmotic pressure in the substance in solution, and, for 
the sake of clearness in thinking, he conceivcMl this pr('ssur(^ to 
be the result of the movements of the mol(Huil(‘s of th(' dis- 
solved substance. On this view, osmotic pn^ssure must lu^ (‘x- 
istent in a solution whetheu* a semi-pc'rmeable m(‘ml)rane do(‘S or 
do(‘S not separate it from the solv(uit; the pr(‘ssur(‘ nutnihssis 
itself when the meml)rane is placed in {)osition, because^ th(‘ 
motions of the molecules of the dissolved sul)stan(‘e a,r<‘ n‘- 
strained l)y the nieml)rane. 

In a short pap(u* i)ublished in LSOO, Lothar M(W(‘r- upheld 
the view that the osmotic pressure of a solution is th(' pr(\ssun‘ 

^ ZeiL'tch. fur physikal (Jhemie, I, (>31 {1S87|» and othm* nK^nioiro. 

^ Zeiisch.Ji'lr phynikal. ChemiCf 5, ‘23 [I HIM)). 
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of the substance which passes through the mciiibrano, not that 
of the substance for which the membrane is impermeable.” 
He argued that the difference between the pressures of the 
solvent outside a membrane and the solution inside “depends 
on the nature of the membrane, and not on that of the liciuid 
because, he said, if an aqueous solution of alcohol is separatc'd 
from pure water by an animal membrane, the water passcss into 
the alcohol and causes the osmotic increase of pressure*; but. if 
the same solution is separated from alcohol by a sheet of caout- 
chouc, an increase of pressure is caused by the flow of tlie alcohol 
through the membrane. 

The reply of van’t Hoff to this criticism was short and con- 
vincing.i He said that osmotic pressure is a measuralolc* magni- 
tude, capable of thermodynamical treatment; that the analogy 
between osmotic pressure and gaseous ju-essure was ('slahlislu'd 
by Pfeffer’s direct measurements, and can lx*, deduct'd holh from 
Ra''ult’s work on the depressions of freezing-points aiul vapour- 
pressures, and from Henry’s law. “Practically, then,” van’t 
Hoff said, “the osmotic pressure of a sul)stancc in dilulc* solu- 
tion is the same as its gaseous pressure.” Morc'ovc'r, van’I. ilolT 

argued, if the molecular depression of a solvent (K) is ('xi)r(‘ssed 
rp2 

by -02 jj (where T=freezing-point and L=- heat of fusion of the 

solvent), then osmotic pressure and gaseous pressures must 

equal; now there is ample experimental verification of th(>, states 
rp2 

ment, K=-02-jj-. To show the justness of his view that os- 
motic pressure is due to the substance in solution, and not to the 
solvent, van’t Hoff supposes a cell permeable by gasr'.ous hydro- 
gen, but not by nitrogen. Let the cell be fille<l with nitrog(m at 
the pressure of half an atmosphere, and lot it be immc'rst'd in 
hydrogen at the pressure of one atmosphere; as hydrogc'ti can 
pass freely into and out of the cell, equilibrium will Ix^ (‘stablisluxl 
between the hydrogen outside and the hydrogen inside tlui cell, 
and the pressure due to the hydrogen in the cell will tlum be one 
atmosphere; but the total pressure inside the cell will be one and 
a half atmospheres, and one-third of this ( = half an atmosphere) 


‘ Zeitsch. fur physikal. Chemie, 5, 174 [1890]. 
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is due to the nitrogen. Now let the hydrogen be liquefied. We 
have a solution of nitrogen in hydrogen, in a cell pernieable only 
by gaseous hydrogen, and the over-pressure (that is, the osmotic 
prcssui'e) inside tlie cell is due to the dissolved nitrogen. If tlie 
molecular theory is to bo used as an aid towards forming a ck^ar 
mental picture of the mechanism of osmotic |)rcssui‘e, as the 
theory has been used as a help towards clear tliinking about 
gaseous pressure, then, vaidt Hoff said, we must think of osmotic 
pressure as caused by the movements of the molecules of the 
substance in solution. And if the molecular theory should l)e 
abandoned, the facts of osmotic ])ressure will remain, and the 
analogy which lias been established between osmotic and ga.s(Hnis 
pressures, by thermodynamical methods, togedheu* with the 
conseciuences which follow therefrom, will not be overthrown. 

An account has lieen givcm of Raoult’s work on th(‘ de- 
pressions of the freezing-] )()int.s of solvents causetl by tlu'. solution 
in them of homogeiu^ous substances. The giuuu'al resuhM)b- 

tained by Raoult was e.xiiressed by him in tlie formula M ^ 

(t 

where M === molecular weight of the substance in solut.ion, a the 
depression of fix^ezing-point of the solvent prodiuxul liy the 
solution of one gram of sulistance in 100 grams of solvimt., and 
K is a constant for each solvcait, and exjiresses the (l(‘{)r(‘ssion of 
the freezing-point thereof which is jiroduced by (he solution of 
one molecular weight of a liomogeneous substan(*.e in (about) 
2 to 15 molecular w(‘ights of the solvent. Raoult obt.aintMl tavo 
values for K for each solvent he examined. He explaiiuul this 
result by supposing that the molecules of (‘ert.ain substaiic.es 
arc separated by solution comiileU^ly from one another, while 
pairs, or it may be trijilets of molecules of otluu' substan(*.6s 
remain in union and act as single physk^al mole(uil(\s (se(‘ p. 151 ). 
Raoult olitained distinctly anomalous results wlu'n h(‘ UschI 
water as a solvent. lie attempted to mak(^ an (explanation of 
thcese r(‘sults, l)y suj)posing that (ea(di jdiysical molecuke of water 
is (iomi)osed of several (diemi(*.al mokicuk's (that is, mok‘euk‘s of 
the composition IbiO), and that salts affcHd. (.he fr(‘(^zing-i)oint of 
water as if tlu^y were s(q)arated by solution in that soivcmt into 
their acidic and metallic radicals, atul two or more radicals of 
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the same kind sometimes coalesce to form groups which act as 
single physical molecules. 

Various experimenters established connexions between the 
depressions of the vapour-pressure of water, produced by the 
solution therein of homogeneous substances, the weights of the 
substances in solution, and the temperatures. The measure- 
ments made by Raoult proved that the following relation holds 
good, at any rate for solutions of many organic compounds in 
solvents other than water; the ratio between the vapour- 
pressure of the solvent and the depression thereof is equal to the 
ratio between the sum of the number of molecules of solvent and 
dissolved substances and the number of molecules of the dis- 
solved substance (see p. 156). 

Raoult’s results placed the practical aspects of the deter- 
mination of molecular weights of many homogeneous substances 
in dilute solutions on fairly satisfactory bases. But investiga- 
tion was demanded in order to explain many anomalous facts, 
and to establish precise connexions between the whole scries of 
phenomena, dealt with by Raoult and others, and the estal)- 
lished generalizations of chemistry and of physics. 

The explanations which were demanded of anomalous results, 
and the bringing of the new facts within the scope of grc'at 
general principles, were supplied by the work of vaii’t Hoff, a 
sketch of which has been given, and that of Arrhenius and otlu'r 
naturalists, which has been referred to in a few words and will 
be dealt with more fully in a later part of this book. For tlieso 
investigations showed that homogeneous substances in dilute 
solutions behave in a way which is strictly analogous with tluur 
behaviour as gases; that the generalizations, which express the 
relations between the volumes, temperatures, and pressures of 
gases, also express the relations between the concentrations, 
temperatures, and osmotic pressures of dilute solutions; that the 
deviations from the gaseous laws are reproduced in the devia- 
tions from the laws of dilute solutions, and that, as the devia- 
tions from the gaseous laws are nothing more than expressions 
of the limited character of these laws, so the deviations from the 
laws of dilute solutions are sign-posts which mark the directions 
to be followed by investigators. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE MORE SEARCHING EXAMINATION OF THE COMPOSmON 
OF HOMOGENEOUS SUBSTANCES. ALLOTROPY. 

The application of tlic generalization of Avogadro to all sul)- 
stances in the state of gas led to definitions of the terms alovnc 
weight and molecular ^veight, and by doing this gave what stH^nuMl 
to be a final answer to the (|iiestion, What is a chemi(‘,nlly homo- 
geneous substance? Tlie molecule of an ehunent was now i(‘- 
garded as a collocation of atoms of oiu^ kind, or, in sonu^ (‘a,s(\s, 
as identical with the atom; the mok'cuh' of a compound w<‘is 
regarded as a collocation of atoms of different kinds, klacli 
chemically homogeneous substaiUT had its own pro])(‘rties whi(*h 
distinguished it from all others; composition and i)rop(‘rti(‘s 
were seen to be intimately connecbHl. 

liut many years bcdore Avogadro’s hypothesis was a(‘(‘(T>(nd 
by chemists, facts w(u-e known which indicated thn-t id(mtity of 
properties did not necessarily accompany idcmtity of compo- 
sition. The accumulation of such facts brought- with it- tlu^ 
demand for a morc^ scnirching (examination of thee expri'ssion 
identity of composUion. 

In lcS 2 r), Faraday examined the licpiid formed .by con- 
densing coal-gas, and ol)tained from it a (compound of carbon 
and hydrogen, whiceh liciuefu'd at about (P (F.), was (‘.omi)()s(^d of 
6 parts by weight of carbon combined with oxu) part by W(‘igh(. 
of hydrogen, and liad a specific gravity, in the st-ate of ga,s, of 
27 or 28, referred to hydrog(m as unity. Taking tlu^ atomic^, 
weight of carbon as 6 , Faraday exprcissed the composit-ion of one 
volume of the vapour of the lu^w compound by tlu^ formula 
C 4 H 4 [( 4 x 6 ) + (4X1) = 28]. Another compound of caihon and 


^ Phil, Tram, for 1826, p. 440. 
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hydrogen was known, called olefiant gas, the composition of one 
gaseous volume whereof was expressed by the formula CoHo. 

Hence the quantities by weight of carbon and hydrogen in 
one gaseous volume of the new compound were in the same pro- 
portion as the quantities of these elements in an equal volume 
of olefiant gas. 

Faraday examined the reaction of the new compound with 
chlorine, and found it to be different from the reaction between 
chlorine and olefiant gas : 

“This is a remarkable circumstance/^ said Faraday, “and assists in 
showing that though the elements are the same, and in the same proportions 
as in olefiant gas, they are in a very different state of comliination.” 

Faraday remarks that he thinks this is the first time that the 
existence has been observed of two gaseous compounds "differ- 
ing from each other in nothing but density.” In a note, k’araday 
refers to observations of others (Serullas, Liebig, and Gay-Lussac), 
of what seemed to be compounds of the same composition but 
different properties, and says : 

“In reference to the existence of bodies composed of the same dements 
and in the same proportions, but differing in their qualitie.s, it may be observed, 
that now we are taught to look for them, they will probably multiply upon 
us.” 


In the first German edition of his Lehrhxwh, published in 1826, 
Berzelius i gave a detailed account of the differences between the 
properties of oxide of tin prepared by the reaction between tin 
and nitric acid, and oxide of tin prepared by precipitating per- 
chloride of tin by an alkali, and proved that the two compounds 
have the same composition. 

In 1828, Wohler 2 obtained urea by heating ammonium 
cyanate, and showed that the change of properties was not ac- 
companied by any change of composition. Referring to the 
apparent identity of composition of cyanic acid and fulminic 
acid,® Wohler said that urea and ammonium cyanate presented 


1 LehrbucJi der Chemie, vol. ii. p. 271. 

2 Pogg. Annal., 12, 253. 

•’* Wohler published an investigation of cyanic and fulminic acids in 1822 
{Gilbert's Annal., 71, 95; 73, 157); Liebig examined the fulminates more fully 
in 1823-24 {Annal Chim. Phys. [2], 24, 294; 25, 285); the investigation was 
carried further by Wohler in 1829 {Pogg. Anml., 15, 622) and 'by Liebig and 
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another instance of the possibility of different properties ac- 
companying the same elementary composition. 

In 1830, Berzelius proved the identity of composition of 
tartaric and racemic acids. In his memoir on these acidsd 
Berzelius made some general remarks on substances which have 
the same composition but unlike properties. He said tliat su(‘h 
substances ought to receive a class-name; he hesitated bet.wecn 
the terms hojno-synthetic (o/^d? = like, and composed) 

isomeric (zVo5'=equal, and /iepos’=a part), but decided in 
favour of isomeric as shorter and more euphonious. Berzelius 
then defined isomeric substances as those which have the same 
chemical composition and the same atomic weight - l)ut differetit 
properties. He noted the existence of substances Iiaving the 
same composition, different properties, and atomic (molecular) 
weights which differ by being dilTerent multiples of tlie same 
value; in 1833 he called these substances polymeric:^ 

When two compounds are isomeric, lierzelius proposed to 
apply the ordinary name to that one formed l)y an ordinary r(‘- 
action, and to use the same name with the prefix '])ara (in tlui 
same sense as in paradox) for the other compound; thus lu^ 
spoke of tartaric acid and paratartaric acid, stannic oxide and 
parastannic oxide, etc. 

In this memoir Berzelius expressed the opinion that whcm 
isomerism was more fully investigated, many instances of it 
would be found. 

Is there a similar twofold condition for the (‘knncml.s ? 
asked Berzelius in the same memoir. He recalled tlu^ diffc'r- 
ences between diamond and graphite, and tlie differeiHu^s in 
hardness, solubilities, etc., betwee^n plati lum obtained by i*(‘- 
ducing solutions of platinum salts by ah ohol, and th(‘ sam(‘ 
metal obtained by heating the doul)le con pound of platinum 
chloride and ammonium chloride, lierzevliun argued that if iho 


WciWer in 1830 (Pogg. Annal, 20, 309). Thm Hories of iiivostifiiationH (^HtahliHlH'U 
the identity of composition of the three acids, cyanic, cyanuric, and fulnuni<\ 

^ Fogg. AnyiaL, 19, 30/5. 

2 We now Hay, tlui same molecidar weight. 

^ JahresheTicht iiher die Fortschritte der physiachen Wisaenachaften, for 1 833, 
pp.^ ()3-()7. In thcHC pages B(‘r/cliiiH proposed to apply the term mrlanterifi 
(using yneta in the name HcnHc an in metamorjyJioaia) to wuch iHomeric compouiulM 
as can bo readily changed one into anotlicr. 
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differences between isomeric compounds are connected with 
differences in the aggregations of their minute particles, then 
the atoms of an element may probably be arranged in more 
fhfln one way, and each of these arrangements will exhibit 
different properties from those of the other arrangements. 

In 1831, a note on isomerism was published by Dumas.i 
That naturalist insisted that the parts of the minute particles 
of homogeneous substances must be arranged in an orderly man- 
ner, else constancy of properties would not be observed. He 
regarded isomerism as conditioned by changes of atomic ar- 
rangement. He spoke of 'Te mouvement moMculaire qui oc- 
casione risom4rie.” He thought that degrees of isomerism 
would be noticed: he regarded changes of density, of hardness, 
of crystalline form, and the like, as early stages of isomerism; 
followed, it might be, by changes in chemical properties, without 
changes of atomic (molecular) weight, and this might lead on to 
changes of atomic (molecular) weight, without change of ele- 
mentary composition. 

Inasmuch as the values at that time accepted for the atomic 
weights of platinum and iridium, of cobalt and nickel, of molyb- 
denum and tungsten, of silicon and boron, and of certain other 
pairs of elements, were either the same or such that one was a 
whole multiple of the other, Dumas thought that the elements 
in each of these pairs might be isomeric forms of the same ele- 
ment. 

In this note, Dumas spoke of an element existing in its com- 
pounds in different forms; for instance, he thought carbon 
might be electropositive in one part of a certain compound and 
electronegative in another part of the same compound, and he 
cited the case of nitrogen, which, he said, is electropositive in the 
ammonium part of ammonium nitrate and electronegative in 
the acid radical of the same salt. 

A new term was introduced by Berzelius ^ in 1841. He said 
that the word isomerism could not be applied conveniently to 
the cause of the differences of properties which are sometimes 


^ Lettre de M. Dumas d M. Ampere, sur 
47, 324). 


Vlsom^rie (Anmd, Chim. Phys., [ 2 ] 


^ Jahreshericht for 1841, part ii, pp. 12-13. 
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observed in compounds composed of the same numbers of the 
same atoms. He thought that this phenomenon was due, in 
some cases at any rate, to differences in the conditions of the 
elements, or of some of the elements whereof these compounds 
were formed, and he proposed the term allotropy an- 

other, and rpd7rosr= manner) as a name for the (sui)posed) 
different conditions of the same element. Berzelius mentioiKHl 
carbon, silicon, and sulphur as three elements which cxhibilcHl 
allotropy in a marked manner. At that time (1841) Berz(‘lius 
regarded isomerism as due sometimes to allotropy, instancing 
the two forms of sulphide of iron, one of which he tliought con- 
tained one kind of sulphur and the other contained another* kind 
of sulphur; sometimes to differences in the positions of the 
atoms, as in methyl acetate and etliyl formate; and somedimes 
both to allotropy and differences in tlie positions of the atoms. 

Two years later,^ Berzelius developed his notion of the (vx- 
istence of allotropic forms of the same element in (‘-ompounds of 
that element, ai)plying it chiefly to com],)oun(ls of j)hosj)horus; 
thus, he thought that ordinary phosphoric acid (formed by the 
reaction between phospliorus and nitric acid) certainly (con- 
tained ordinary, or yellow phosphorus, and he s])ok(c of para- 
phosphoric acid as the acid of rc'.d, or allotroidc phosphorus. 

Finally, I would draw the reader's attention to tluc st-atcenuud, 
made by Lucretius, about two thousand years ago, that 'dt 
matters much with what others and in what i)ositions the sa,me 
first-beginnings of things are held in union, and wliat motions 
they do mutually impart and recenve." - 

The meanings which are given to-day t-o the tt^rins iaofnrrwm and 
mcrism are much the same as the meanings assigiuMl to thiss ^ words by Ihn*- 


^ Jahre>^hericJU for 1843, p. 51. 

2 J)e Reriim Natura, lk)ok 11, lines 1007-0 (Munro’s IranshiUon). 

In The Sceptical ChymiHt, 1078-70, Hoyle said: “As tla^ dith'naiee 

of bodies may depend merely upon that of the schemes wht*r(unto their common 
matter is pat, so the seeds of things, the fire and th(^ otluT agtmts, art' aid * to 
alter the minute parts of a body, . . . and the same agents, partly l>y altering tiu' 
shape and biguesB of the constituent (corpuscles of a luxly, partfy hy driving 
away some of them, partly l)y blending others with them,hind partly hy r,onu‘ 
new manner of connecting them, may give the whoh^ portion of mattxu-' a mnv 
tcKture of its minute parts, and tlier(‘by mali« it dt^serve a new and distinct 
name. So that according as the small paitw of inattcT re(‘ed(^ from (‘a.eh othta-, 
or work upon each other, or are eonne(d.(Ml together afUw this or that, determinate 
manner, a body of this or that denomination is produced, some other body 
happens thereby to be altered or destroyed.” 
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zelius. Compounds which have the same molecular weight, and are com- 
posed of the same numbers of the same atoms, are called isomeric; compounds 
which may be changed one into another by simple reactions, and arc formed 
by the union of the same relative numbers but different absolute numbers 
of the same atoms, and have therefore different molecular weights, are called 
'polymeric. The word metameric is used to-day to detiotc isomeric compounds 
which belong to different chemical classes, and exhibit unlike chemical 
changes under similar conditions. Allotropy is now apidied to elements 
only, even more strictly than it was applied by Ikwzelius; for, whcrc^as Ikw- 
zelius seems to have thought of allotropic forms of an element as existing 
in different compounds of that element, the modern usage is to contlno the 
term to the various forms of an element which may have been isolated, 
and found to differ in specific gravity, hardness, crystalline form, solubility, 
and other physical properties. 

In the article ^'Isomerism,” in the new edition of iraZ/.s’ Dictionary of 
Chemistry (vol. iii., pp. 81, 88 [1892]), Armstrong proposes to use tlui term 
“ allotropy/’ as the most general of all the terms applied to the phenomena 
of identity of composition accompanying differences of properties, and to 
confine the terms isomerism, metamerism, and polymerism to special kinds 
of allotropy.^ 


On page 134 1 gave a table of vapour-densities and inokKUilar 
weights from Cannizzaro’s memoir publislied in Tliat 

table contains the following data for oxygen and sulphur: 



Molecular weiKhtH 
referred l.o the weight 
of a molecule of hydro- 
gen aH unity. 

Molecular weightH 
refernnl to the wciglit 
of a Hcrni-molccule of 
hydrogen as unity. 

Ordinary oxygen 

1(> 

82 

Electrified oxygen. 

64 

128 

Sulphur under 1000° 

96 

192 

Sulphur above 1000° 

82 

64 


The data given by Cannizzaro, and quoted on pages 135, 130, 
showed that the weight of oxygen contairuid in a molecuki of 
that element, and in the molecules of various coinjjounds of that 
element, is always a whole multiple of 16; data were also given 
by Cannizzaro which showed tliat the weight of sulphur con- 
tained in a molecule of that element, and in the mok‘-cuk\s of 
various compounds thereof, is always a whole multipki of 32: 
hence, Cannizzaro said, the atomic weights of oxygen and sul- 
phur are 16 and 32, respectively. 


' The meanings given at different times to the words umnariim, mHamerimn 
and folymeriam are arranged in tfvbular form in Mias Fround’a The JUiudy (if 
Chemical Composition, p. 570. [1904]. 
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Cannizzaro also concluded that the molecule of ordinary 
oxygen is composed of 2 atoms of oxygen, and the molecule of 
electrified oxygen of 8 atoms of the same element, and he repre- 
sented these molecules by the symbols Oo and Os, respectively. 
Similarly, he represented the molecule of sulpliur-gas under 
1000 *^ by the symbol So, and the molecule of the same element, 
in the state of gas above 1000°, by the symI)ol 83 . 

More accurate experiments than those whose results wc^i’c 
used by Cannizzaro have shown that the molecular weight of 
electrified oxygen, or ozone, is 48; hence the symbol of tins 
modification of oxygen is O3. 

Ozone is an allotropic form of oxygen. The differences, 
which are considerable, between these substances are (‘onneeded 
with differences in the numbers of atoms whicli constitute tludr 
molecules. This example shows that a collocation of two atoms 
of the same kind has properties which differ from those', of a, 
collocation of three of tlie same atoms. 

Although the properties of sulphur-gas l)elow 1 ()()()° luive^ 
not been compared in detail with the properti(\s of sulphur-gas 
considerably above 1000 °, there can l)c no doubt that th(‘ group 
of six atoms which is the molecule of this elcmKuit at tlu' lowea* 
temperature has different properties from those^ of tlu' group of 
two atoms which is the molecule of the same ekmu'nt at. lh(^ 
higher temperature. 

A short description was given in Chapter V of tlu' (h'vcdop- 
ment of methods for determining the mok'cular wc'ights of 
homogeneous substances in dilute solutions. Tlu^ a-pplication 
of these methods to sulphur has shown that tlu^ molecuk's of 
this element which are i)resent in a dilute solution of i|. in (‘arbon 
.disulphide, and in napthalene, are probably (‘.()mi)os('d of (dght 
atoms, whereas the molecules of the same element in a dilutt' 
solution of sulphur in benzene are probably composed of six 
atoms.’- 

Similar results liave l)een ol)tained for certain odu'r elem(mt,s ; 
for instance, a dilute solution of iodine in ether probal)ly con- 


' See, for instance, Paterno and Nasini, HrricMe, 21, 2153 | lHH7j; 
mfinxiy Zeitsch fiir phijaitil 5, 761 18801; Herz, (>, 358 f 1890 : HcIlT. 

?6Vi5., 12, 11)()[18)3,]. 
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tains molecules each composed of four atoms, and a dilute 
solution of the same element in carbon disulphide probably con- 
tains some molecules composed of three atoms and some com- 
posed of two atoms of iodine.^ 

With the exception of the case of oxygen and ozone, the 
most marked differences between the properties of the same 
element are shown by carbon, boron, and silicon. As the molec- 
ular weights of these elements have not been determined, for 
none has been gasified, or dissolved without chemical change, 
it is impossible to say whether the molecular weight of one form 
is different from those of the other forms. In tliese cases, 
allotropy may accompany differences in the numbei-s of atoms 
which form the molecule of the element under different condi- 
tions; but if the molecular weights of the various modifications 
of each of these solid elements should be determined l)y methods 
yet to be discovered, and should be found to be the sanu>, then 
we shall be obliged to say that these cases of allotropy are 
examples of isomerism, and to connect the differences between 
the properties of the various forms of each element with differ- 
ences in the arrangements of the same number of the same 
atoms. 

Equal weights of the different allotropic forms of an (dement 
contain different quantities of energy. 

Every year, every month indeed, adds to the number of 
isomeric compounds, that is, compounds whose ixircentag(‘ (com- 
positions and molecular weights are the same wdiile tludi- re- 
actions are different. As the molecules of all the memb(crH (jf 
a series of isomeric compounds are composed of the sanu; numlxir 
of the same atoms, the only way in which the (lifferene(!s betw(cen 
the reactions of these compounds can be expressed at pnesent 
is by saying that the arrangement of the atoms in any one 
molecule is not the same as the arrangement of the atoms in 
any other isomeric molecule. There are also differences Ixctwccn 
the energy-contents of isomeric compounds and between the 
energy-contents of allotropic forms of the same element. In his 
Principles of Inorganic Chemistry, p. 80 (1st ed.), Ostwald says: 


* See, for instanoe, Loeb, 0. 8. Journal, 63, 806 [1888]. 
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“Elements which, by reason of different energy-content, have 
different properties, are allotropic.” 

I shall endeavour, in another chapter, to trace the history 
of the hypotheses and conventions which have led to a working 
method of expressing the differences between the arrangements 
of atoms, and connecting these with the reactions and properties 
of isomeric compounds. 

In 1819, Mitscherlich proved that identity of composition is 
sometimes accompanied by difference of crystalline form, and 
identity of crystalline form (as such identity was then under- 
stood) may be associated with difference of composition. Be- 
tween 1820 and 1840, Faraday, Liebig, Wohler, Berzelius, and 
other investigators proved that several homogeneous substamies 
may have the same composition and the same relative density 
as gases, and yet differ in physical properties and in chemi(^al 
reactions, and that the properties of an element may vary ac- 
cording to the method whereby it is obtained from its e.om- 
pounds, or the conditions to which it is subjected. Cannizzaro 
and others applied the generalization of Avogadro to the facts 
of composition and properties, and since 1860 it lias been lUHHis- 
sary to define identity of comi)osition in terms of the. theory of 
atoms and molecules, and to say that it consists in identity of 
nature, number, and arrangement of the atoms which form the 
molecules of homogeneous substances. 



CHAPTER VII. 


ELEMENTS WHICH DO NOT REACT. ARGON AND ITS 
COMPANIONS. 

Until the year 1894, chemists thouglit of elements as homo- 
geneous substances which are changed by combining with other 
homogeneous substances, and, in some cases, also e.xhibit changes 
of physical properties, or of readiness to paidicipate in chemical 
reactions without the addition to them of other substances. 
But at the Oxford meeting of the British Association in 1894, 
Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay announced the isolation 
of a new element which refused to react with other substances 
under any conditions to which it had been subjected. 

A full account of the isolation of the new element, and a de- 
scription of some of its properties were given by Ra3deigh and 
Ramsay in 1895 The year before. Lord Rayleigh had ])ub- 
lishecU data which showed that nitrogen olitained from the at- 
mosphere is about one-half per cent, heavier than nitrogen 
prepared from nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, or ammonium nitrite. 

Rayleigh and Ramsay proved that the comparative' liglitiK'.ss 
of “chemical nitrogen” (that is, niti-ogen ])re])ared from a com- 
pound of that element) was not due to the prescuice' in it of any 
substance known to chemists, and almost certainly was not due 
to the separation of some of the molecules of nitrogen into atoms. 
They then said : 

“Regarding it as established that one or other of the gases [nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, or nitrogen from a compound thereof] mu.st Iw a mix- 
ture, containing, as the case might he, an ingredient mueli heavier or much 
lighter than ordinary nitrogen, we had to consider the relative probabil- 
ities of the various possible interpretations. Except upon the already 
discredited hypothesis of dissociation, it wa-s difficult to see how tlie gas 


» PM. Trans., 180, 187 [1895]. 


* Proc. S. S., 55, 340 [1894]. 
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of chemical origin could be a mixture. To suppose this would be to admit 
two kinds of nitric acid, hardly reconcileable with the work of Stas and others 
upon the atomic weight of that substance. The simplest explanation in 
many respects was to admit the existence of a second ingredient in air from 
which oxygen, moisture, and carbonic anhydride had already been removed. 
The proportional amount required was not great. If the density of the 
supposed gas were double that of nitrogen, one-half per cent, only by volume 
would be needed; or, if the density were but half as much again as that of 
nitrogen, then one per cent, would still suffice. But in accepting this ex])la.na- 
tion, even provisionally, we had to face the improbability that a gas sur- 
rounding us on all sides, and present in enormous quantities, could have 
remained so long unsuspected.” 

Rayleigh and Ramsay proposed to examine evidence, in 
favour of the prevalent doctrine that the inert residue from air 
after withdrawal of oxygen, water, and carbonic anhydride is 
all of one kind.'’^ 

In a memoir published in 1785,^ Cavendish expressed doubt 
as to the homogeneity of what was then called a ir 

(in modern nomenclature, nitrogen). He said: 

“I therefore made an experiment to dctorn\iuc whet/her t-hc whoh^ of a 
given portion of the phlogisticated air of the atmosphere could b(^ hmIuchhI 
to nitrous acid [we would now say, oxidized to nitric acid], or whc^tluu’ tlu^re 
was not a part of a different nature to the rest which would n^fust'. to uiuUu'go 
that change. . . . Lor this purpose I diminished a similar mixture of (l(‘phlo- 
gisticated air and common air, in the same manner as before/*® till if. was 
reduced to a small part of its original bulk. I then, in order to (Uu'ompound 
as much as I could of the phlogisticated air [nitrogen] whi<5h remaiiusl in t lu^ 
tul)e, added some dephlogisticated air [oxygen] f.o it and (tonfimusl the 
spark until no further diminution took place. Having by theses nnninH con- 
densed as much as I could of the phlogisticated air, I let up sonu^ solulion 
of liver of sulphur to absorb the dephlogisticated air; after which only a 
small bubble of air remained unabsorbed, which cerf.ainly was not, mon^ f liati 
yJ-q: of the bulk of the phlogisticated air let up into the tulxq so thai-, if f luu’Cs 
is any part of the phlogisticated air of our atmosijhore which dilhu-s from 
the rest and cannot be reduced to nitro\is acid, wo may safely comdude 
that it is not more than xL part of the whole.” 

Cavendish did not examine the small (piantity of gas whi(*h 
•was not “reduccti to nitrous acul his oxporiniont kdt uikU'- 
cided the question •whetlicr “tlic inert residue from air, after 


‘ Phil. Tram., 7“>, 372 [1785]. 

2 Cavendish had pfwsed electric sparks through a mixture of eommon air 
and dephlogisticated air (oxygon), standing over a solution of caustic soda, and 
had found that nitric acid was produced. 
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withdrawal of oxygen, water, and carbonic anhydride, is all of 
one kind.” 

After describing Cavendish’s experiment, Rayleigh and Ram- 
say proceed : 

^‘The concord between the determinations of density of nitrogen obtained 
from sources other than the atmosphere, having made it at least probable 
that some heavier gas exists in the atmosphere hitherto undetected, it became 
necessary to submit atmospheric nitrogen to examination, with a view of 
isolating, if possible, the unknown and overlooked constituent, or, it might 
be, constituents.” 

Three methods were used with the object of separating the 
substance, or substances supposed to be present in "atmos- 
pheric nitrogen.” Nitrogen from the air was sparked with oxy- 
gen in presence of alkali, atmospheric nitrogen was absorbed 
by hot magnesium, and air was submitted to a prolonged pro- 
cess of diffusion. 

When nitrogen which had been separated from the atmos- 
phere was mixed with oxygen, and electric sparks were passed 
through the mixture standing over an aqueous solution of 
potash, a gas always remained unabsorbed by the alkali, and 
the quantity of this gas “was in proportion to the amount of 
air operated upon.” A comparison of the spectrum of air 
with that of the residual gas showed that the gas did not consist 
of nitrogen only. 

Nitrogen prepared from the atmosphere was passed through 
substances which freed it from water, carbonic anhydride, and 
other possible impurities, and then over hot magnesium as long 
as gas was absorbed, and the gas which remained was kept in 
contact with fresh quantities of hot magnesium. About 50 c.c. 
of a gas were thus obtained, which weighed about 2-7 mgm. 
more than an equal volume of nitrogen obtained from am- 
monium nitrite. This process was repeated on a much larger 
scale, and about 200 c.c. were obtained of a gas which was 16-1 
times heavier than hydrogen. The gas which was not absorbed 
by hot magnesium was mixed with oxygen; the mixture was 
sparked over alkali; and the residual gas was found to have the 
specific gravity 19-086, and to exhibit many spectral lines which 
differed from those belonging to any known substance 
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Air was passed slowly through a series of tobacco-pipes, en- 
closed in a glass tube wherein a partial vacuum was maintained, 
and about 2 per cent, of the air which entered the pipes was 
collected at the other end by means of a water-aspirator ; oxygen, 
water, carbonic anhydride, and ammonia were removed from the 
air which collected in the aspirator, and a gas was thus obtained 
which was about 2 per cent, heavier than chemical nitrogen.” 
This result confirmed the supposition that ^^atmosperic nitrogcm” 
is a mixture of nitrogen and a heavier gas. 

Large volumes of nitrogen prepared from ammonium nitrite^ 
(in one case about 5 litres, in another case about 15 litre's) 
were mixed with oxygen, and sparked over alkali: a f(‘w (‘..e. 
remained (in one case, 3 c.c.; in the other, 31 c.c.) of a gas 
which showed the same spectrum as the gas obtained from a< nios- 
pheric nitrogen. It was shown afterwards that those minuter 
quantities of the gas which was not nitrogen came from the 
water used in the experiments, and from air which leaked into 
the apparatus during tlie exp(‘rinients. 

The results of these exi)eriments (^slnblislied the fa(‘.(.s lliat 
'^nitrogen obtained froin the atmosphere contains a gas con- 
sideral)ly lieavier than i)ure nitrogtvn, that this gas is slightly 
soli ; Ic in cold water, and that nitrogen prepanul • from am- 
monium nitrite (and other compounds of nitrog('n) d()(‘S not con- 
tain this gas. The new constitiu'iit of the atin()s])h('r(', was Hum 
prepared in quantity by causing atmospheric nit.rogc'n to pass 
to and fro over layers of hot magnesium, in an apparatus 
which worked automatically, with all tlu^ pre(‘.autions whic'h tlu^ 
preliminary experiments had shown to l)e lU'cc'ssary; tlu^ wat(vr 
required in this exiierimcTit was saturatc'd witli the nc'W gas 
before it was used. The new gas was also prepared in (piantity 
by sparking atmospheric nitrogen with, oxygen over alkali, in 
a modilied form of api)aratus, which worked at a rate about 
3000 times greater than that of tlie apparatus us('d by 
Cavendish. 

The density of the new gas obtained l)y the magm'sium- 
method was found to be 19 *9, and tlie density of tlu' gas olitaincul 
by sparking to be 19 • 7. The gas exhibitec I two distinct and veay 
characteristic spectra whi(‘h were different from tliose of any 
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other ^^spectrum-giving gas or vapour.” ^ About 4 c.c. of the 
new gas were found to dissolve in 100 c.c. of cold water. 

Determinations of the specific heats of the new gas at con- 
stant volume and constant pressure proved the ratio between 
these constants to be 1-644:1; as 1*66:1 is the theoretical 
ratio for a monatomic gas, that is, ''a gas in which all energy 
imparted to it at constant volume is expended in effecting 
translational motion,” the conclusion followed that the new gas 
is monatomic, or, in other words, that its molecular arid atomic 
weights are identical. Hence the gas must be either an ele- 
ment or a mixture of elements. 

A long series of attempts was made to cause the new gas to 
combine with elements and compounds; all the results were 
negative. Hence the name given by its discoverers to this gas, 
argon (from epyo7^=work, and a in the sense of negation). As 
argon is 19*9 times heavier than hydrogen, and is a monatomic 
gas, the atomic weight of argon is (approximately) 39*8, and 
its molecular weight is expressed by the same number. Later 
determinations gave the value 39*9. 

Regarding the question as to the homogeneity of argon, Ray- 
leigh and Ramsay said : 

There is evidence both for and against the hypothesis that argon is 
a mixture: for, owing to Mr. Crookeses obvservation of the dual character 
of its spectrum; against, because of Professor Olszewski's statement that it 
has a definite melting-point, a definite boiling-point, and a definite critical 
temperature and pressure; ^ and because, on compressing the gas in presence 
of its liquid, pressure remains sensibly constant until all gas has condensed 
to liquid. The latter experiments are the well-known criteria of a pure 
substance; the former is not known with certainty to be characteristic of a 
mixture." 

Many papers have been published on argon, by Ramsay and 
by others, since 1895, wherein the physical properties of this 
substance are described, and its occurrence in various spring- 
waters and minerals notified. No one has succeeded in causing 
argon to react with other substances. All the attempts which 

^ For details of spectra, see Crookes, Phil. Trans., ISO, 243 [1895]. 

details, see Olszewski, PhU. Trans., 180, 253 [1895]. Boiling-point, 
-187 ; meltmg-point, -189-6°; critical temperature, -121°; critical pressure. 
60*6 atmospheres. 
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have been made to separate it into two or more distinct sub- 
stances have f ailed. 1 

The question whether argon is one element or ar mi.xture of 
elements cannot yet be regarded as finally decided. AWentiou 
was drawn recently to the insufficiency of any purely ])hy.sical 
evidence to decide this question by Martin,- who argued that the 
characteristic of every element is the power of producing “its 
own peculiar set of compounds.” 

“Were argon a viixtiirc of three monatomic gases of like nature, and of 
which the atomic weights differed from each other by a frac-tion of a unit. - 
as do those of nickel and cobalt — it would be impossible to distinguish <hc 
mixture from an element. ... It takes many thousands of frax'-tionations 
to distinguish between two rare earths which not only give different. cluMuieal 
compounds, l)ut arc far more unlike chemically than would l)C three mon- 
atomic inert gases.’’ 

In the spring of 1895, Ramsay amioim(‘. 0 (l the isolation of a 
new gas from a mineral named elevedte (a nranatc of l(‘ad (‘.on- 
taining rare earths).*^ The spectrum of the lunv gas showtnl a 
bright yellow line identical in wave-kmgth with thc^ solar Vim 
Da, which was discovered by Lockyc^r in ISficS, and thought, to 
be cauvsed by a hypothetical substance, unknown on t.lu^ (‘a,r(.h, 
to which the name helium was given. Ik'.causc of this idtmtit.y, 
Ramsay named the new gas heliurn. 

In 1898, Ramsay puldished an account of liis exix'rirtients on 
the fractionation of liquefied argon obtained from the atmos- 
phere, and announced tlie separation of four new gas(‘s, to 
which he gave the names neon young, or lu'w), /rr/y/^/en 

(/cpt^Trrdb" ^^^diidden), xenon • strang(‘r), and nuianjon^ 

Investigations made at a later time showed that speevtrum 
which was thought to l)e chara(*.teristic of mcd.argon was r(‘a,lly 
due to some compound of carbon.^^ The claim of the otlu*r 
three gases to be recognized as distinct homogcuieous sul)Klan(‘.es 
has been confirnuul by searching inv(‘stigat.ions.<^ 

^ See (‘HiHH'ially Hainsay aud I’roc. It. /.V., (>0, 20() ( IHUl) <)7j; and Ram« 

say and aVavern, f’kU. Trans., U)7, 47 [H)01}. 

2 Proc. C. P., 17, 2t59 [ Dcconiber .*U, 1901]. 

^ Proc. It. 8., 58, 65, 81. A fuller account is given in C. 8. Journal, (>7, 684 
[18951. 

U’roc. Jt. 8., 651, 437 [1898]; BericMc, JU, 3111 [18991; Proc, It. 8., 67, 329 
[1901]. 

® Proc. Ji. 8., 67, 329 [1901]. 

®Sco e.g. Proc. It. 8., 60, 206 [1896-971; and, more (^Hpecially, Argon and its 
Companions, by Eamsay and Travers, Phil. Trans., 197, 47 [190I|. 
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The ratio of the specific heats shows that helium, neon, 
krypton, and xenon are monatomic gases. None of them has 
been separated into unlike portions by any physical process, nor 
has any been caused to take part in a chemical change. Each 
has its characteristic specific gravity, critical pressure and 
temperature, refractivity, and spectrum.^ 

The spectral lines characteristic of helium have been found 
in specimens of neon, and the specially characteristic helium 
line D 3 has been noticed in the spectrum of the atmosphere; ^ 
hence all the inactive elements, argon, helium, neon, krypton, 
and xenon, exist in the atmosphere.® 

I have now indicated the chief lines of movement which 
have marked the examination of the composition of substances 
from early times to the present day. 

A definite theory, to the effect that matter has a grained 
structure, was announced by the Greek thinkers 500 years before 
Christ. According to that theory, the grains are unchangeable 
in number and properties, and all material changes consist in 
rearrangements of these grains. This theory implied the the- 
oretical definition of a homogeneous substance as a substance 
composed of grains all of one kind. 

From the early years of the Christian era until towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, no general theory can be 
discovered of what we now call the composition of substances. 
Vague notions prevailed concerning Principles, and Elements, 
common to many substances; these Principles and Elements 
were thought of as class-properties of substances, and yet capable 
of being removed without destroying the essential natures of 
the substances. The notion of an intimate and necessary union 
between properties and composition had disappeared; or, per- 


^ Helium has not been liquefied; the boiling- and melting-points of neon have 
not yet been determined accurately [April, 1906]. 

2 Baly, Nature, October, 1898; Kayser, Chem. News, August 23, 1895; Fried 
lander, Chem. News, Dec. 9, 1895. 

3 A popular account of “The Inert Gases of the Atmosphere,” by Prof. Ramsay, 
will be found in the Popular Science Monthly for October, 1901. Ramsay’s 
book, The Oases of the Atmosphere, the History of their Discovery [Macmillan, 1896], 
contains an account of the examination of the composition of the air. ' A list 
of memoirs on helium is given at the end of a paper, “ rHelium,” bv Ramsav in 
Annal. Chim. Phys. (7), 13, April, 1898. 
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haps it would be more correct to say that the meanings given to 
such terms as properties and composition were so vaguC; change- 
able, and unlike the meanings we give to these terms to-day 
that we cannot translate into modern phraseology the language 
wherein the alchemists sought to express their answers to tlie 
question, ^Vllat is a homogeneous substance? 

All substances were regarded by the alchemists as mani- 
festations of the One Essence, hidden by the wrappings of specific 
properties. To remove the properties, and manipulate the life, 
soul, or essence of things was the aim of alchemy. 

Before the close of the alchemical period we find several 
exact students of nature who had gained fairly clear concc'p- 
tions of composition; the most notable of these was Boyle. 

The preparation had been long and varied : suddenly, it seems 
to us as we look back, chemistry began, fashioned, from the 
materials which the centuries had gathered, hy a man of 
supreme genius. Lavoisier was dowered by nature with the 
power of thinking accurately, and, as we say, scientiti(‘.ally. 
did not free himself from the trammels of the alchemists and t h(^ 
phlogisteans; he was free-born. 

After Lavoisier, the notion of the element and the compound 
became more full of meaning. Dalton ajiplied the atomics 
theory of the Greeks to tlie facts wliich had beem amass(‘(l by 
others concerning tlie comiiositions of compounds. And aftxu’ 
Dalton had given chemistry that gcmeral concc^Iition which has 
been its guide ever since, Iterzelius broadened and strcmgtlHuuMl 
the experimental foundations of the Daltonian tlKuiry. By in- 
troducing the notion of the molecule, Avogadro c^xtcmdcMl tlu^ 
range of the theory of the grained struc.ture of matf.(‘r. Since^ 
ISll it has been possible to give (luantitative definitions of th(‘ 
terms element and compound, llaykngh and Ilamsay hav(‘ (ex- 
tended the conception of the chemical element Iiy jiroving the 
existence of homogeneous substances which refuse to jiart i(upat.e 
in interactions with other substances. 

The beginning of the new century has brought mw vienvs of 
the constitution of matter. The formation of a compound scKuns 
to be the same in kind as the formation of an elemcmt. What 
we have thought of as the simplest thing— the atom— is proving 
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itself to be a vastly complicated structure. Nevertheless the 
Lavoisierian description of the element^ and the atomic and 
molecular theory of material structure, remain as finger-posts 
which point the ways that must be followed.^ 


^ The descriptions wliich have been given recently of elements and compounds 
in the language of the phase-rule will be referred to in Chapter XV. The elec- 
tronic theory, which will be referred to in Chapter XII, , provides for the existence 
of non-active elements. 



APPENDIX TO PART I. 


CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE AND NOTATION. 

To write a full description of the origin, growtli, and mis- 
adventures of the language of chemistry is to write a history of 
the science. I shall merely note a few points of fundamcuital 
importance in the lines of advance of chemical nomenclature 
and notation. 

In his memoir on chemical nomenclature, referred to on the 
next page, Lavoisier said : 

'Uj]very physical scietice is formed, necessarily, of three thiuf»;H: Uu‘ 
series of facts which constitute the science, the ideas which recall, and the 
words which express, tliesc facts. The word ought to forth the idea, 
the idea depict the fact: they arc three impressions of Uie sanu^ seal.” ^ 

The knowledge of the transformations of nuiticn- poss(\ssc‘(l 
by the alchemists was vague and flacc.id; h(m(‘e tluar languagi^ 
was hazy and inaccurate: moreover, many of tlumi used (‘X- 
pressions which were meant to mislead the ordinary Hauler. 
Almost the only thing that can be aflirnKMl with (‘(U’tainty re- 
garding the iiiercAiry, sail, snlphur, and 'inaler of tiie alclunnists is, 
that these terms had not the meanings which ordimiry ix'oph^ 
gave them. Alchemical la.nguag(‘. was bascul on far-fcdahuMl, 
fanciful analogies; in that languages the word did not (aill forth 
any just and clear idea, the idea did not depict any (kdinhe^ 
fact. The fanciful language of alchemy was followed by l(n*ms 
which, like those they superseded, were based on vagiu^ and 
superficial analogies. Lavoisier found it impossible to d(\sci'i))(^ 


^ Toutc j^cierice ‘physique, cst riecessalremvnt fonme de trots chosvs: [a scrir des 
jaits qui constituent la scdence, les Mes qui Ivs rapelknt^ les mots qwi les rx prime nt. 
Le mot doit fairc naitre Videty Vidve jmndre Ic fait: ce semt trois empreintes (run 
mime cachet. 
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the facts which he observed in a language that spoke of flowers 
of zinc, diaphoretic antimonyj butter of antimony, powder of 
algaroth, red precipitate, vitriolated tartar, spirit of sulphur, and 
ethiops per se. Such a language was not what Lavoisier said a 
language ought to be; it was not an analytical method whereby 
we proceed from the known to the unknown.^’ ^ 

The true principles of chemical nomenclature were stated 
and illustrated in three memoirs contributed to the French 
Academy of Science in 1787 by Lavoisier, de Morveau (after- 
wards de Guyton), and de Fourcroy.^ Lavoisier ^s memoir lays 
down the principles of chemical nomenclature; the memoir of 
de Morveau illustrates these principles, and applies them in de- 
tail; de Fourcroy gives a tabular arrangement of the names of 
the most important members of the various classes of chemical 
substances. The Mithode de Nomenclature chimique also con- 
tains two lists of the older names, and the new names proposed, 
of about seven hundred substances. 

The new nomenclature gave a distinctive name to every 
simple substance, “recognizing as simple all the substances 
which we have not been able to decompose.^ ^ The well-estab- 
lished names of simple substances were retained; but if the 
common name evidently conveyed a false idea, or led to con- 
fusion, a new name was substituted, “generally taken from the 
Greek,'' which sought to express the most characteristic and 
important property of the substance.^ The names proposed 
for the compounds of two simple substances were based on the 


^ “Les langues . . . sont . . . de veritables methodes analytiqucs k I’aido 
desquelles nous procedons du connu a Tinconu.” Lavoisier, 1782. (For reference 
see next note. ) 

2 (1) Memoir e sur la nicessiU de reformer et de perfeciionner la Nomenclature 
de la Chimie (Lavoisier). (2) M^moire sur la d6veloppement des principes de 
la Nomenclature m^thodique (de Morveau). (3) Mimoire pour servir a VexpUca- 
tion du Tableau de Nomenclature (de Fourcroy). The three memoirs were pub- 
lished (in 1787) in a hook entitled Methode de Nomenclature chimique proposie 
par MM. de Morveau, Lavoisier, Beriholet, el de Fourcroy. An English translation 
of de Fourcroy ’s table, by George Pearson, somewhat altered and considerably 
enlarged, was published in 1799 with the title, A Translation of the Table of Ghernf 
ical Nomenclature Proposed by de Ghiyton, formerly de Morveau, Lavoisier, Beriholet, 
and de Fourcroy; with explanations, additions, and alterations. To which are sub- 
joined Tables of single elective attractions. Tables of chemical symbols. Tables 
of the precise forces of chemical attraction, and Schemes arid explanations of 
cases of single and double elective attractions. 

3 An interesting memoir on the etymological history of the names of the ele- 
ments, by P. Diegart, will be found in J. prakt. Ghem. (Neue Foleel Bd fil 
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classification of these compounds; to each was given a class- 
name which recalled the properties common to many individuals, 
and a specific name which expressed a particular property of the 
individual compound. The notion of properties was used to in- 
clude that of composition. 

The ^^simple combustible substances^’ (except hydrogen), 
and the hypothetical radicals of acids, were classed together 
under the name acidifiahle basest Only four simple acidifiable 
bases were known in 1787, namely, carbon, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and sulphur. The class of acidifiable bases contained 
such names as ^‘radical tartariqnef^ ^‘radical innriaiiq'nef' and 
the like; acids were supposed to be formed by the union of these 
^^acidifiable principles ” (including in this term the four elements, 
carbon, nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur) with the acidifying 
principle that is, oxygen; acide mnriatiqne, for instance, was 
regarded as a compound of oxygen with the radical miiriaiiqne. 
When two acids were known composed of the same acidifiable 
base and oxygen, they were distinguished by using an ad- 
jectival form of the name of the base and changing the termina- 
tion thereof; thus, one had V acide sulfurevx and V acide svl- 
phurique. 

The binary compounds of oxygen which are not acids w(a*e 
named oxidesj and distinguished as oxide of mm, oxide of his- 
muth, etc. 

In naming compounds of these simple substances, and (es- 
pecially salts, the Frencli chemists said that regard should l)e 
paid to (1) the relative (|uantityof the acidifying })rin(‘ipl(e (‘om- 
rnon to all members of a class, (2) the acidifiable ))rinciple from 
which the proper acid of the class is produced, and th(e, redative 
quantity of this princii)le, and (3) the saline, (‘arthy, or nu‘tallic 
base whicih determines tlie particular membeer of the (dass. The 
name given to ouch class of salts was dcuived from that of the 
common acidifial)le principle, and each salt was distinguished 
by the name of the base peculiar to it. Variations in the tor- 
minations of the names of the acids indicated the proi)ortion 
between the quantities of the acidifying and the acddifiable 
principles (in modern language the proportion Ixdween oxygen 
and the non-metal) ; and the use of the qualifying terms acidu- 
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lated and basic indicated whether there was more than sufficient 
acid to saturate the base, or more than sufficient base to saturate 
the acid. 

In the following examples the English equivalents of the 
names proposed by the French chemists for certain salts are 
contrasted with the older names. 


Sulphate of potash — formerly 
Acidulated sul-] 
phate of potash J 
Sulphate of soda 
Sulphate of iron 
Sulphite of potash 
Nitrate of potash 
Nitrate of soda 


called variolated tartar. 

J variolated tartar with ex- 
I cess of acid. 

“ Glauher^s salt. 

Vitriol of iron. 

Stahrs sulphuretted salt. 
Common nitre. 

Cubic nitre. 


The naming of organic compounds which are not acids or 
salts was necessarily less developed than that of the inorganic 
compounds which had been more thoroughly studied and 
classified. The name alcohol'^ was given to many compounds 
obtained by purifying various natural oils and similar sul )slan(*,es 
by distillation; the products of the reactions between aJcohols 
and acids were called ethers. Individual alcohols W(a*e dis- 
tinguished by such names as alcohol of guiaciim^ alcohol of 
myrrh, alcohol of wine, and the like; ethers wej*e distinguisluHl as 
sulphuric ether, mfuriatic ether, acetic ether, etc. Other class- 
names of organic compounds were fixed oils, sugars, gums, 
resins, and the like. 

Changes have been made in the application of the i)rinciples 
of chemical nomenclature which were enunciated by Jjavoisier 
and his associates, and the development of the scien(*.c has 
necessitated a vast enlargement of the language. Acids are not 
now regarded as compounds of oxygen with simple or compound 
radicals, and many other changes have been made in the con- 
ceptions of the connexions between composition and reactions 
which prevailed towards the end of the eighteenth century. 


1 “ To alkoolize, is to reduce solid substances into a very fine impalpable powder; 
and it is likewise to purify and refine all spirits and essences of their Flcgm, anci 
other impurities; whence the Spirit of Wine well rectified, is called the alkool 
of Wine.'' The Comfleat Chymist, by Christopher Ghisor [1677]. 
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The molecular and atomic theory has comiiletely altered that 
part of the science which deals with organic compounds. Never- 
theless, it is true that the principles which were laid down and 
applied by the French chemists in 1787 are the foundation of the 
chemical language of to-day.^ 

It has been customary in chemistry for many centuries to 
express the names of substances, and the prevalent views re- 
garding their mutual relations, by signs as well as by words. 
The alchemists regarded gold as the perfect metal, aiul tluiy 
used the circle to express this conception; they thouglit of 
silver as a semi-perfect metal, and their sign for silver was a 
half-circle. Certain metals were placed by them in the gold 
class, others in the silver class, others in both these classc's; as 
these metals were all thought to be imperfect, their symbols 
were constructed by joining the circle, the lialf-circle, or botli, 
with signs which denoted imperfection. The signs most com- 
monly used to express imperfection were tlie cross and the dart. 
The following symbols for metals illustrate the alclicmical 
notation ; 


Gold, the perfect metal, O- Silver, the semi-perfect metal, 3. 


Copper 9 j imperfect 
Iron ^ [ metals of 

Antimony ^ j goM-das,. 


Tin 
L('a( 1 



imj)erfect nu'lals 
of the. silv(‘i -class. 


Mercury y an imperfect metal, belonging to both tln^ gold 
and the silver-class. 


Various class-symbols were, employed by the alchemists, and 
also by the earlier chemists. In Bergman’s notation, for in- 
stance (seventies and eighties of the, eighteenth century), the 
sign ^ denoted a inch, illic substance, salts were rc^prrvscmtr'd by 

the sign O > alkHh‘‘^ l>y © , acids by -f-, and calces by the sign 
Special signs were used for the individual substances in each 
class; thus -j- signified sulphuric acid, and 9 0 
calx of zinc. 


^ The nomenclature, especially of organic eoinpoiuuls, adopted by the Chemical 
Society ia deBcribed in C. JS. Journal, 270 [1879] and 4L 247 [lH82j. 
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On pages 66 to 68 I gave an. example of the use which 
Lavoisier made of signs in 1782, to express the quantities and 
the arrangement of the substances in a system before and 
after chemical change. 

In 1787 two memoirs were published by Hassenfratz and 
Adet, wherein a fairly complete system of chemical symbols was 
described.! The objects which these writers set before them- 
selves were to assign a symbol to each known simple substance, 
and to construct such symbols for compounds as should indicate 
the nature, and number, and the relative quantities of their 
simple components. Hassenfratz and Adet used straiglit lines 
and semicircles as symbols for the non-metallic simple sub- 
stances {^‘the simple acidifiable hoses ”), and circles enclosing the 
initia.] letters of their names as symbols for the metals. The 
radicals of acids {“the acidifiable compound bases ”) were de- 
noted by squares, enclosing the initial letters of the names of the 
radicals. The sign ^ denoted an alkali; potash was expressed 

by soda by The sign ^ denoted a fixed earth; 
chalk was expressed by alumina by 

The symbols for compounds were formed by putting to- 
gether the symbols of their constituents. Thus, sulI)hid(^ of 
nickel was represented by the symbol formed of © the 
symbol for nickel, and that for sulphur; phosphide, of l(>ad 
was symbohzed thus formed from the symbol for h'ad 
{plumbum) and the symbol for phosphorus. A vertical 
straight line attached to a symbol indicat(;d the substance to be 
a gas; thus, from the symbols ^ and ), standing for sulphur 

and hydrogen, there was formed the symbol for gaseous 

sulphuretted hydrogen. The sign v was used to indicate a 
liquid substance. The symbols of the five oxides of nitrogen 
were constructed by combining the symbol / for nitrogem, with 
— the symbol for oxygen: three gaseous oxides were sym- 

^ M6moires sur de nouveaux Caraetbras a employer cn Chmiie. The two 
memoirs are appended to the edition which I have consulted of Mvthode de Nomen- 
clature chimique propose e par MM. de MorveaUy Lavoisier y Ikrtholciy ei de Fo urcroy 
(see foot-note, p. 190). 
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bolized, r.r , and ^ ; and two liquid oxides were repre- 
sented by these symbols, \h and \Z-. Three compounds of 
sulphur and potash are mentioned l)y Hassenfratz and Adet; 
one neutral, one with excess of sulphi.r, and one with excess of 
potash: in the symbols given to these compounds, the relative 
quantities of the coi.stituents were indicated by changing the 
position of the symbol for sulphur; the symbols were: 

Aj ^ A 

Neutral. Excess of sulphur. • Excess of potash. 

Hassenfratz and Adet gave symbols for fifty-four ^hsimplc’^ 
substances, including the ^'acidifiable compound bases”; by 
placing the symbols in different positions, expressions could be 
formed for the composition of 322,452 compounds, each con- 
sisting of three ^^simple” substances. 

In their report to the French Academy on this system of 
notation, Lavoisier, Berthollet, and do Fourcroy said they 
thought the symbols had the great merits of bringing facts, and 
not merely words, before the eye, giving just ideas con(‘.erning 
the compounds represented, and fixing the symbols of conn)oimds 
to be discovered, in accordance with a definite rule.^ 

In his 'Nm Sydern of Chemical Philosophy Part I (published 
in 1808), Dalton represented the comi)()sitions of compounds by 
placing together the symbols which he used for the (elements; 
he repeated the symbol of an element as maiiy timers as tlu're 
were atoms of that element in an atom of th(^ (‘.ompoimd. lie 
used circles with lines and dots as symbols for the six non- 
metallic elements known to him at that lime (carbon, hydrog(‘n, 
nitrogen, oxygen, phos})horus, and sulpliur); a,nd circkvs (‘u- 
closing the first letters of the English names of {ho. midals as 
symbols for that class of elenumts, Dalton’s symbols for 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygem, respect iv(‘ly, w(‘r(^ ®, O , 

and O- He supposed ammonia to be a compound of on(‘ atom 
of hydrogen and one of nitrogem, and therefore repr(\s(‘nt('d it 


^ Two intcrcHting papers on the Hyinbols used by pharinacuHtH in tb(^ Heveateesiith 
century, by Dr. (i. lb Plowright, a{>peare(l in The PharmaceuticaL Journal for 
JFebruary 25tli and May 20th, 11)05. A third j a; or appoaro 1 on May 11), 11)00. 
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by the symbol GXD ; he used the symbol O0O for nitric acid, 
because he thought that nitric acid was formed by the union 
of one atom of nitrogen with two atoms of oxygen; as he re- 
garded water to be a compound of one atom of hydrogen and 
one atom of oxygen, he gave it the symbol 00 • From the 
facts then known about the composition of ammonium nitrate 
Dalton concluded that compound to be formed of one atom of 
ammonia, one atom of nitric acid, and one atom of water, and 


he expressed that composition by the symbol 


About 1814, Berzelius introduced the system of notation 
which is now used with certain modifications and additions.^ 
Berzelius used the first letter, or the first and second letter, or 
the first letter and the first consonant, of what he calloil the 
Latin name of an element, as the symbol for that element 
His system of expressing the compositions of conujoiuuls was 
based, like that of Dalton, on the atomic theory. He expix'ssed 
the number of atoms of an element in a com{)oun(l atom by 
placing an Arabic numeral before the symbol of the clement; 
and he interposed the sign of addition between the symlxjls of 
the elements: thus, to copper oxide he gave the symbol Cu-fO, 
and to sulphur trioxide the symbol S + 30. When two similar 
compounds combined, say, two oxides, Berzelius i)lacc(l the 
sign of addition between the symbols of the compounds, and 
expressed the number of atoms of each elenumt, when that 
number was greater than one, by a small Arabic numeral placed 
above the symbol of the element; thus, to copper sulphate he 
gave the symbol CuO+SO®; to nitrate of potassium, ^ the 
symbol 2NO®+Po02; and to sulphate of potassium,'* the symbol 
2SO®-l-PoO^. At a later time (for instance, in the German 
edition of his Lehrbuch published in 1827), Berzelius rei)rcscnted 
the number of atoms of oxygen in a compound by one, two, 
three, or more dots placed above the symbol of the element 

^ See Annals of Philosophy, 3, 51, 363 [1814]; also first German edition of Ber- 
zelius’ Lehrbuch der Chemie, vol. iii. p. 107 [1827]. 

2 Such words as oxygenium, nitrogenium, phosphoricum, and cohedticum are 
taken by Berzelius to be the Latin names of elements. 

^ For a time Berzelius used the symbol Po for potassium; at a later date 
the symbol K (from Kalium) was substituted for Po. 
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wherewith the oxygen was combined: thus, he expressed the 
composition of potash alum by the symbol kS^ + AiS'^4-24ff ; 
when this symbol is written more fully it becomes 

K03S03 + AP023S03 + 24H20.1 

The Berzelian system of notation was soon used by all 
chemists. Turner used it in the fourth edition of his Eleme7its 
of Chemistry (published in 1S32-33), with the apologetic remark 
that he ^Wentured to introduce chemical symbols as an organ 
of instruction.’’ 

Changes have been made since the time of Berzelius in the 
use of the sign of addition, the employment of brackets, aiid the 
like, and many subsidiary signs have been introduced to ex- 
press the prevailing notions regarding the arrangements of 
atoms in molecules, especially of organic compounds; but the 
foundations of the modern system of notation are those which 
were laid by the great Swedish chemist. 


^ At the time when .Bcrzeliu.s wrote the symbols given in the text, he was accus- 
tomed to use barred symboUf such as Al andtf; to represent double atoms. 




PART II. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ATTEMPTS TO ANSWER 
THE QUESTION, WHAT HAPPENS WHEN HO- 
MOGENEOUS SUBSTANCES INTERACT f 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Chemistry is concerned primarily with the study of material 
changes, and it was in the progress of the examination of these 
changes that the notion of homogeneous substances slowly took 
shape. Although it is convenient to keep separate the two 
fundamental questions of chemistry, when we are reviewing the 
progress of the science, it is impossible to make the separation 
complete. The two questions. What is a homogeneous sub- 
stance? and. What happens when homogeneous substances in- 
teract? and the answers to these questions, constantly overlap. 
Hitherto I have been tracing, in the main, the history of the 
answers which have 'been given to the first question; I must 
now consider the answers which have been given to the second 
question. 

What happens in the reaction between the elements hydrogen 
and oxygen whereby the compound water is produced? To 
answer this question, it is necessary to discover and set in order ; 
(1) the relations between the quantities of the homogeneous 
substances which interact and between these and the quantity 
of the homogeneous substance which is produced, (2) the rela- 
tions between the properties of all the substances concerned in 
the interaction, using the word 'properties in its widest meaning; 
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(3) the resemblances and differences between the substances 
concerned in this process of change and other homogeneous sub- 
stances; (4) the conditions of temperature, pressure, and so 
on, under which the change occurs; or, one may say, the phenom- 
ena which accompany the transformation of hydrogen and 
oxygen into water; and (5) the resemblances ami differences 
between the whole transaction which is being studied, and otlier 
transactions which are more or less like it. 

In considering the answers which have been given at different 
times to the question. What is a homogeneous substance? it has 
been necessary to deal, in the first part of this book, with the 
discovery of the relations between the quantities of liomo- 
geneous substances which interact, and between these quantities 
and those of the products of the intci'actions; it has beam 
necessary to include the consideration of certain jjortions of the 
answers which have been given to the second fundamental 
question of chemistry, What happens when homogeneous sub- 
stances interact? The fuller answers to the second (piestion 
which are now to be considered may evidently be dividcul into 
two groups: we have to consider the history of tlie study of the 
relations between the properties of homogtmeous subsl.ances, 
and of the classification of thc^se substances; and, sc'.c.ondly, the 
history of the elucidation of the plumomena which are bound up 
with chemical changes, and of the general comparison and con- 
trast of chcmic.al transactions. 

The main puri)ose of the section of this l)ook wliicli now be- 
gins is to trace the history of the. classification of homoginu'ous 
substances. The next section, which compleUis llu' Ixiok, dc'als 
with the history of the general laws of chemical change', and (.he 
history of the investigation of the relations beiwee'U (dumiical 
changes and the physical phenomena which accompany tlu'in. 

Inasmuch as every chemical imiuiry jeresc'ids two as]M'cts, 
inasmuch as it is at once a study of neac.tions and a sf iidy of 
composition, it follows that a review of the systenns of edassifi- 
cation of homogemeous substances which have prevailed at 
different times will be concerned with thosce classifications of 
these substances which have been btused chkdly on I'eac.tions, 
those classifications which have been founded jnainly on com- 
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position, and those which have attempted to arrange homo- 
geneous substances on the ground of connexions between com- 
position and reactions. But no sharp lines of division have 
been drawn, or can be drawn between the three systems of 
classification. 



Section I. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF HOMO- 
GENEOUS SUBSTANCES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ACIDS; BASES; SALTS. ACID-FORMING AND BASE-FORMING 
ELEMENTS. ACIDIC AND BASIC OXIDES. 

The general purpose of this book is to bring before the reader 
the main lines of moveiueut which stand out clearly when we 
look at the progress of chemistry from the position now reached 
by the science. Tliis purpose will be best served, if, in reviewing 
tiic history of the classification of hoinogcincous substances, I 
select those classes which arc now thought to be csperially im- 
portant. I begin, therefore, with tlie division of certain com- 
pounds into acids, bases, salts, acidic and basic oxid('.s. The 
differentiation of these classes of comi)oimds carries with it the 
distinction between acid-forming and base-forming ekmicnts. 
I shall then sketch, in a broad and general manner, tlui d(!V(dop- 
ment of the principles which have guided the classilication of 
organic compounds. That will lead to a conside.i-at ion of some 
of the attempts which have been made to include all homo- 
geneous substances in one gcmeral scheme of classification, more 
particularly tliat scheme which is based on the generalization 
known as the 'periodic law. 

The Greek word d5’ns-=acid is closely related to the word 
which was applied by the Greeks to vinegar. Similarly, the 
Latins used the words acidus (acid) and acetum (vinegar). 
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The fact that calcareous earths effervesce and dissolve when 
vinegar is poured on them is noted by many ancient authors. 
As many other liquids also dissolved calcareous earths, with 
effervescence, these liquids were gradually placed in the same 
category and called acids, and the prominent characteristic of 
this class of substances was their solvent power. Great stress 
was laid by the alchemists on the importance of acids, because 
one of the foundations of their system was the (alleged) necessity 
of dissolution, or destruction, as the antecedent of restoration 
and the development of more perfect life. 

The detergent properties of ashes have been known and used 
from very ancient times. Pliny notes the use of nitrum for dis- 
solving oils and sulphur, and making glass; he mentions that 
this substance changes the colour of green plants, and he says 
that a similar substance is obtained from wood-ashes. Sub- 
stances which have these properties gradually came to be classed 
together under the name alkali (from the Arabian, signifying 
the ash). 

The importance of the reactions between acids and alkalis 
was much dwelt on in the seventeenth century. Stress was laid 
on the fact that the properties of acids and of alkalis disap- 
peared when these substances were mixed, so that the products 
did not affect the colours of plants, and had neither detergent 
nor solvent powers. These products came to be called salts, 
and to be regarded as distinct substances. 

The word salt has been used for many centuries, certainly 
from the seventh century. In the older times it was employed as 
a class-name for substances like sea-salt. That substance was 
called salt, because, according to some authors, it is obtained 
by the action of the sun (sol) on sea-water, according to others, 
because it decrepitates in the fire (exsilire = to crackle and 
spring about). The alchemists used the word as the name of 
one of their three hypothetical principles, sulphur, salt, and 
mercury, none of which was a substance in the modern meaning 
of that term. 

Boyle (towards the end of the seventeenth century) said 
that acids (1) dissolve very many substances, (2) precipitate 
sulphur from solutions thereof in alkalis, (3) change many 
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vegetable blues to reds, and (4) lose these characteristic proper- 
ties when they are brought into contact with alkalis. Boyle 
noticed that only some alkalis effervesced with acids, although 
all lost their characteristic properties when they were mixed 
with acids. A vague and indefinite distinction began to be 
drawn between those alkalis which effervesced, and those which 
did not effervesce with acids, and this led to the use of the word 
earths, for substances which more or less resembled alkalis, but 
did not effervesce when mixed with acids. 

In 1744 Rouelle introduced the term base to include alkalis, 
earths, metals, and certain oils. His notion was that a salt is 
constructed on the foundation of an alkali, earth, metal, or oil, 
by the addition thereto of an acid. 

In a communication, Sur les sels ncutres, made to the Acaddniic Sciences 
in 1754, Rouelle said, “ Jhii dtendu le nombre des sels autant quhl 6tait pos- 
sible, on d^finissant g(5n6riqucmcnt le sel neutre, un sel fonn6 par runion 
d^un acido avec une substance quclconque, qui lui sort do base ct lui donne 
une forme conerdte ou solide.’^ 

Before accurate knowledge couhl bo attained regarding the 
relations of acids, alkalis, salts, and bases, it w'as necessary to 
investigate these substances quantitatively; it was necessary to 
determine the compositions of many members of each class, and 
to measure the quantities of the substances wliich interaetted. 

A very important memoir, which laid the foundations of the 
quantitative study of the relations between acids, alkalis, and 
salts, was published by Joseph Black in 1755.^ Black proposed 
to examine “the nature of magnesia alba, and especially to com- 
pare its properties with those of the other al>sorbcnt c>arths, of 
which there appeared to me to be very different kinds, although 
commonly confounded tog('.thcr under one name.” lie prev 
pared magnesia alba by mixing solutions of Epsom salt and pc'arl 
ashes, boiling and washing the precipitated solid witli cold 
water. He dissolved this magnesia in various acids, and ex- 
amined “the neutral saline liquors ” thus produced; Black con- 
cluded that “magnesia appears to bo a substance very different 


^ Experiimnts upon Magnesia alha^ Quick-lime^ and other AlcaZine JSubstanceM, 
By Joseph Black, M.I)., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
(1766-1797.) Republished as No. 1 of the Club Eeprinte, [William P. 

Clay, Edinburgh, 1893.] 
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from those of the calcareous class, under which I would be 
understood to comprehend all those that are converted into a 
perfect quick-lime in a strong fire.” Nevertheless, it was pos- 
sible that magnesia might be a calcareous earth; therefore Black 
set about finding out whether magnesia could be “reduced to a 
quick-lime.” He heated a weighed quantity of magnesia “to 
such a heat as is sufficient to melt copper”; the magnesia lost 
seven- twelfths of its weight; the calcined magnesia dissolved in 
acids “without any the least degree of effervescence,” and pro- 
duced salts which were qualitatively the same as those formed 
by the action of the same acids on uncalcined, or mild magnesia. 
He then heated a weighed quantity of mild magnesia in a retort, 
and obtained only a little water: “We may therefore safely con- 
clude that the volatile matter lost in the calcination of magnesia 
is mostly air; and hence calcined magnesia does not emit air, or 
make an effervescence when mixed with acids.” Black calcined 
a couple of drams of magnesia, dissolved the solid in “spirit of 
vitriol,” added alkali, and obtained one dram and 50 grains of 
magnesia, having all the properties of this substance before 
calcination. The weight of the magnesia obtained was about 
8 per cent, less than the weight of the magnesia which was 
calcined. Knowing that alkali contained fixed air,i Black con- 
cluded that the air which the calcined magnesia gained was 
furnished by the alkali, and that the acid which was joined to 
the magnesia (in this case, sulphuric acid) forced the air to 
separate from the alkah. 

The next question which Black proposed to answer ex- 
perimentally was, Wliat quantity of air is expelled by acids from 
an alkali or from magnesia? He added a weighed quantity of 
oil of vitriol, diluted with water, to a weighed quantity of “a 
pure fixed alkaline salt,” ^ in a weighed flask, until “the salt was 
exactly neutralized,” and then weighed the flask and its con- 
tents. He performed similar experiments with mild magnesia, 
and with the calcined magnesia obtained from a weighed quantity 
of mild magnesia. The calcined magnesia required about one 
per cent, less acid to saturate it than was required by the miag- 

^ When Black speaks of alkalij or alhalina salt, he means what we now call 
a carbonate of an alkali metal. 
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nesia before calcination; because, Black said, a little of the 
fixed earth 'of the magnesia was carried off with the air and 
water evolved during calcination. Black concluded that mild 
magnesia differs from calcined magnesia in containing a con- 
siderable quantity of air; and that magnesia alba (or mild mag- 
nesia) is a compound of ^^a peculiar earth with fixed air. He 
then experimentally compared magnesia with other absorbent 
earths, especially with chalk, showing that chalk dissolves in 
acids with effervescence, and is obtained again by adding 
alkali ^ to the solution. Black concluded that probably crude 
lime (or chalk) is a compound of quicklime and fixed air, and 
that if quicklime was dissolved in water, and alkali (carbonate 
of an alkali metal) was added, crude lirnc (chalk) would be 
precipitated, and corrosive, or caustic alkali would remain in 
solution. 

Black stated five propositions whicli, he said, contained the 
most important consequences i.liat followed from the account 
he had given of the relations between mild and caustic lime, and 
mild and caustic alkalis. 

(1) Caustic lime, or caustic alkali, must wc'igli less than the 
mild lime, or mild alkali, from whi(‘.h it is olitained by calcina- 
tion; and the caustic lime, or alkali, must saturate the same 
quantity of an acid as is saturated by the mild lime, or alkali, 
from which it has been obtained. 

(2) Lime-water added to mild alkali must prodm^c mild lime. 
When a weighed quantity of mild lim(‘ is calcined, and the residue 
is dissolved and mixed with mild alkali, the original wcught of 
mild lime must 1)0 obtained. 

(3) ^^ If it be supiiosed that slaked lime does not contain any 
parts which are more fiery, active, or subfile fiian others, and by 
which chiefly it communicates its virtues to water, but that it 
is a uniform compound of lime and water, it follows, that as 
part of it can he dissolved in water, the whole of it is also capable 
of being dissolved.” 

(4) Caustic alkali, free from lime, should l)e produced by 
adding to a mild alkali that (juantity of quicklime which is 

just sufficient to extract the whole air of the alkali.” 

^ When Black Hpeakw of alkali, or alkalmc mil, ho moans what wo now call 
a carboiiato of an alkali mettil. 
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(5) If caustic alkali is added to magnesia dissolved in acid, 
''a magnesia free of air, or which will not effervesce with acids, 
should be obtained. And, if caustic alkali is added to a solution 
of calcareous earth in acid, slaked lime ^Mestitute of air should 
be formed. 

Black then records the results of experiments whereby he 
proved the accuracy of these five propositions. His proofs of 
the first, second, and third propositions were, of course, furnished 
by quantitative experiments; the results were well within the 
limits of the experimental errors inherent in the methods of 
estimation known to Black. 

The following are examples of Black^s results: 

(1) Two drams (120 grains) of chalk required 421 grains of diluted spirit 
of salt” to saturate it; the quicklime obtained by calcining 2 drams of 
chalk required 414 grains of the same diluted “spirit of salt” to saturate it. 

(2) Two drams (120 grains) of chalk were calcined; the quicklime thus 
formed, weighing 68 grains (120 grains pure chalk should give 67*2 grains 
quicklime), was thrown into an aqueous solution of “fixed alkaline salt,” 
and one dram and 58 grains (118 grains) of chalk were obtained. 

(3) Eight grains of quicklime, prepared by calcining chalk, dissolved 
almost completely in water; the residue weighed between one-third and 
one-half of a grain; a part of the residue dissolved in aqua fortis with effer- 
vescence, hence Black concluded that it was unchanged chalk; as the por- 
tion insoluble in aqua fortis was an ochry powder, Black concluded it to be 
“only an accidental or foreign admixture.” 

Black’s ^^experiments upon magnesia alba, quicklime, and 
other alcaline substances ” proved that the change of composition 
which accompanies the transformation of a mild to a caustic 
alkali is the same as that which accompanies the transformation 
of a mild earth to a quicklime, and consists in the removal of 
fixed air. These experiments established the characteristic re- 
actions of the four classes of compounds, mild alkalis, caustic 
alkalis, mild earths, and quicklimes (that is, mild earths de- 
prived of their fixed air). Black’s examination of the qualita- 
tive reactions of the salts formed by saturating mild and caustic 
alkalis, and mild earths and quicklimes, with the same acid, ad- 
vanced the study of salts as a class, by showing that the same 
salt may be formed by the interaction of an acid with two 
different compounds. These experiments supported and made 
more definite Bouelle’s notion of a salt as a compound formed 
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by adding an acid to a base, and, indirectly, his application of 
the term base to substances which would not be placed in the 
same class when considered from the point of view of their com- 
position, or from that of their reactions with substances other 
than acids. The experiments of Black made more definite the 
whole problem of the relations between acids, alkalis, and salts, 
and indicated the lines along which the investigators of this 
problem must proceed. Finally, Black’s researches form an 
important advance towards the attainment of tlie csscntia.1 
object of chemistry, namely, the elucidation of the connexions 
between changes of composition and changes of properties of 
homogeneous substances. 

The examination of alkalis, and substances allied to tliem, 
which was made before the discovery of oxygen (in 1774) 
enabled chemists in the early seventies of tlie eiglitecmth (‘cn- 
tury to think of these substances, and tlieir reflations to one 
another, somewliat as follows: The name candic aUiXilis (or, 
more simply, alkalis) was given to substances wlii(*h dissolve 
easily in water to form li(|uids which are corrosive, ami change 
certain vc'getable colours, and react with acids, witliout (^ffe^r- 
vescence, to form salts. Mild alkalis wevre those sul)stances 
whicli produce fixcMl air, besides salts, when th(fy i(fa.ct with 
acids, and in other rcvspects reseinl)le the (*aust.ic alkalis. Those 
substances which are only slightly soluble in water and n'aed; 
with acids, without effervescences, to form salts, W(‘r(s callesd 
earths. The name viild earths was appliesd to substaiHa's which 
are insolul)lc, or nearly inse)luble in water, and refa(*t with acids 
to produce salts and fixed air. To each caust/i(‘. alkali there 
corresponds a mild alkali, and to eaesh earth a mild efarth; the 
mild alkali, or the mild earth, is a e*x)m|)()und of the euuistic 
alkali, or e)f the earth, with fixesd air. Calces of nieJals w(sre 
those substances whieh are produesesd by caledning med-als, and 
react with acids to })rodu(*.e salts. The name acids wiis givevn to 
liepiids, and to solutions of gasess and solids in wal(‘r, which dis- 
solve many sul)stane‘es, and redact with alkalis, earths, metallic 
calces, and metals, to form salts. Finally, salts w(^re thought 
of as those products of the interactions of acids and alkalis, 
acids and earths, acids and metallic calces, and acids and 
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metals, which have none of the distinctive characters of the 
substances by whose interactions they are formed. 

Some chemists, notably Rouelle, employed the word 
base to include metals, metallic calces, earths, and alkalis, 
that is, all substances which produce salts by reacting with 
acids. 

Looking back, I think we may see that the investigation of 
acids, bases and salts might have proceeded in two directions. 
Measurements might have been made of the quantities of acids 
and bases which react, in order that the quantitative relations 
between these substances should be determined. More search- 
ing examinations might have been made of the changes of com- 
position which happen when salts are formed by the interactions 
of acids and bases, in order that light should be thrown on the 
qualitative relations of these substances. As a matter of fact, 
investigation proceeded in both directions. I proi)ose now to 
describe some of the most important studies which were made 
of the compositions, and, therefore, also of the intei'actions of 
acids, bases and salts. An account will be given in another 
chapter of the main lines of advance in the examination of the 
quantitative relations of these classes of substances. (See 
Chapter X.) 

The advances which are now to be considered were made 
along three lines: the compositions and reactions of acids wciro 
examined, or, we may say, that the nature of acids was ex- 
amined; investigations were made of the nature of alkalis 
and earths; the nature of metallic calces was inquired into. 
These advances carried with them a clearing of ideas about 
salts, and had also a direct bearing on the classification of 
elements. 

In 1777, Lavoisier gave the name oxygen to the gas which 
Priestley had called dephlogisticated air. Lavoisier was of 
opinion that oxygen is a constituent of all compounds which 
have the characteristic properties of acids, and that these 
properties are caused by the presence of this common con- 
stituent. He connected the particular character of each acid 
with the substance, or substances which combined with oxygen 
to produce that acid ; and he said that the non-oxygenated part 
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of an acid is generally one, or more than one of those elements 
which we now call non-metalsd 

Those who framed the nomenclature introduced in 1787, of 
whom Lavoisier was one, spoke of acids as compounds of oxygen 
with simple^ or compound acidifiable bases they placed most 
of the mineral acids in the class of oxygenated compounds of 
simple acidifiable bases, and they classed tlie vegetable and 
'^nimal acids as oxygenated compounds of compound acidifiable 
bases. The simple acidifiable bases known in 1787 were (‘arbon, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur; the compound acidifiable 
bases included the tartaric radical, the mmriaiic radical, and the 
like. The application of the Lavoisierian conception of acid 
may best be illustrated by tracing the chemical history of one 
particular acid, namely, the substance now called hydrochloric 
acid, and certain substances related thereto. 

More or less impure aciueous solutions of this acdd have l)eon 
used in cliernical operations for many centuries. Tho add 
liquor was generally called spiritus saMs by the alchemists and 
early chemists. Priestley prepared impure specimens of the 
gaseous compound in 1772, and named it marine acid gas, 
Tlie authors of the new nonumcJature introduced in 1787 (see 
Appendix to Part I, pp. 190, 191) adopted the nanu^ acide 
muriaiique, from the Latin vriiria^-^Hult. 

In 1774, Scheele described several reactions of a ru'w y(‘llow 
gas, with a very suffocating odour, wliich he had pre|)ar(‘<l by 
digesting marine acid with manganese (manganc^st^ dioxidc^).'^ 
As Scheele supposed that })lil()gi8tou was rcmioveul from thc^ 
marine acid by the manganese', he nanuHl the lunv gas dephlogisH- 
cated marine acid. lie said that the gas ^hinitx'.s with watc'r in 
very small <iuantity; and give's the', wateu' a sliglitly ae'id t,ast.e; 
but as se)e)n as it comers in ce)ntact with a e‘,e)ml)ustible mailen', 
it l)e(*otties again a proper marine ae'id.” 

* Mcmnirr. ,^ur CeA'is/nice dv Ctiir ddnn Cdcidn iiilreiLv; and (htumdrniiidiis 
gSndrales hut la nature (Icn aeideu. j 1777.) 

diiTernncci nhould bo notic^od boiwoen tho nioaninp; givcni to tho word 
hasCy which wan iiHod to (haioU^ a HnbHtanc(\ or (‘ollocaUon of HubHianeuw, that formn 
an acid by combining with oxygen, and the nu^aning given to the names word i»y 
Koinslle. 

® Kong. VeUinskajm Acadeniiens Ifandlimjary 25, HI) [ 1774|. 

^ Quoted from No. 15 of tlie Alembic Club lieprinlH (entitled The Karly Uidorif 
of Chlorine), which containn traimlationn of portionn of Scsheele’n memoir, and 
other memoirs by Berthollet, (J. do Morvoau, and (hiy-IaiHHac; and Thenard. 
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As Lavoisier supposed that all acids are compounds of 
oxygen with acidifiable bases, simple or compound, he regartlcil 
muriatic acid to be composed of oxygen and a hypothetical sub- 
stance which he named base muriatique, or radical muriaiiqut. 
Lavoisier sought eagerly, but unsuccessfully, to isolate this 
radical. He said that Scheele’s dephlogisticated marine acid 
was formed by the combination of muriatic acid with oxygen: 
that the addition of a second dose of oxygen made the acid more 
volatile but less soluble in water, imparted to it a more pene- 
trating odour, but diminished its acidic qualities. Lavoisier was 
inclined at first to name the original acid, and the product of 
its oxidation, adde muriateux and acide muriatique, respectively 
(on the analogy of acide sulfureux and acide sulfurique) ; but 
he said that it was advisable to give an exceptional name to the 
more oxidized acid, because it was very unlike any other known 
acid; therefore he called it acide muriatique oxygenc. Lavoisier 
obtained oxygenated muriatic acid by heating certain metallic 
oxides with muriatic acid; he supposed that the oxides lost 
oxygen which combined with the muriatic acid. 

Berthollet examined dephlogisticated marine acid in 1785.'^ 
After describing some of its reactions, or rather the reactions of 
an aqueous solution of the gas, he said: "We can therefore . . . 
regard dephlogisticated marine acid as almost' dejuived of 
acidity.” Berthollet prepared the gas by acting on manganese 
with marine acid; he then removed some of the vital a,ir (oxygcm) 
of manganese by calcining it, and when he now added marine 
acid, he obtained “a much smaller quantity of dephlogisticated 
marine acid.” He concluded that “it is ... to the vital air 
of the manganese, which combines with the marine acid, that 
the formation of the dephlogisticated marine acid is due.” 
Berthollet met the objection that marine acid does not combine 
with "vital air in the elastic state,” by saying that the affinity 
between the acid and the air is so small that these sulrstances 
cannot combine “except by double affinities,” and that “the 
elastic state of a fluid is an obstacle to combination.” Although 
he was unable to effect the combination of marine acid and 


1 Mem. de VAcad6mie royale for 1785, 276. The quotations in the text are 
taken from the Alembic Club Reprints^ No. 13 (see note, p. 209). 
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oxygen, Berthollet supposed he had succeeded in decomposing 
dephlogisticated marine acid into muriatic acid and oxygen; 
for, exposing a saturated aqueous solution of the gas to sunlight, 
he obtained vital air (oxygen), and found ordinary marine acid 
in the water. '^It is vital air, then,” Berthollet said, ^Svhich 
disguises the properties of dephlogisticated marine acid; it loses 
them as soon as that principle separates from it.” In another 
place in this memoir Berthollet refers to oxygenated muriatic 
acid as disguised marine acid.” 

Scheele's experiments had shown that the salts obtained by 
dissolving certain metals in aqueous solutions of dephlogisti- 
cated marine acid are, very probably, the same as those pro- 
duced by dissolving the metals in aqueous marine acid. Tliis 
is what one would expect, liertbollet said. '^Chemists agree,” 
he remarked, ^'that the metals are reduced to calces wlien they 
are dissolved by means of marine acid, and c()nse(|uently that 
they arc combined with vital air.” As the marine acid is not 
decomposed, 13ertlioll(^t argued, the metals must gc'.t vital air 
from the water; that they decompose some of the water which 
is present, is i)roved l)y the fact tliat inflammable air is pro- 
duced; but when a metal dissolves in (an a(|ueous solution of) 
dephlogisticated marine acid, all it has to do is to l.ak(^ vil.al air 
from the acid, and then the calx combines with th(‘ marint^ acid 
whicli is there when vital air has b(‘.en tak('.n away; that the 
metals do act thus is i.)roved by the fact that inflammal.)le air 
is not produced. 

According to Guyton de Morveau,^ <l(‘phlogisticated marine 
acid is changed to marine acid by causing it to combine with in- 
flammable air (hydrogen); Bertholkd/ failed to eflec^t the union 
of tlie gases l)y agitating a mixture of them over water. 

In ItSOO, Henry - obtained hydrogen by the action of '^electric 
shocks” on muriatic acid; but, as he could not obtain more than 
about 7 volumes of liydrogen from 100 volumes of muriatic acid 
gas, lie concluded that the hydrogen came from the small 
(juantity of water whicli, he said, he could not separate from (he 
acid. In 1809,'^ he obtained a little oxygenated muriatic actid 

' IHctionaire dc Chimu,, p. 251. ’ I'hil. Trans, for 1800, 188. 

» Phil. Trans, for 1809, 430. 
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by passing “electric shocks ” through a mixture of muriatic 
acid and oxygen; he accounted for this by supposing that the 
electric discharge decomposed some of the water, which he was 
unable to remove from the muriatic acid, into hydrogen and 
oxygen, and that the oxygen combined with muriatic acid and 
produced ox 3 ^genated muriatic acid. Henry came to the con- 
clusion that “the really acid portion of muriatic acid does not 
sustain any decomposition by the action of electricity.” 

Henry insisted that it was impossible to make a complete 
separation of muriatic acid and water. Every one who investi- 
gated this acid during the first few years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury asumed that muriatic acid cannot exist except in com- 
bination with water or a base. 

Gay-Lussac and Thenard ^ thought that muriatic acid must 
contain water, “intimately combined,” or, “at least, the prin- 
ciples which constitute water,” in the same proportion as in 
water, because they obtained water by passing muriatic acid 
gas over dry, heated litharge. They attempted to estimate the 
quantity of water in muriatic acid, and came to the conclusion 
that the gaseous acid contained one fourth of its weight of 
water, and that the water could not be removed, directly, with- 
out the decomposition of the acid itself. They hoped to ol)tain 
dry muriatic acid gas by removing the oxygen from oxygenated 
muriatic gas “by means of combustible bodies,” l)ecau.se “we 
had found,” they say, “that oxygenated muriatic gas does not 
contain combined water.” But they were unable to remove 
oxygen from oxygenated muriatic gas even when they used 
charcoal “urged to the most violent heat of tlie forge.” We 
shall see (p. 216) that Davy also made this experiment, and 
concluded from the negative results that oxygenated muriatic 
acid probably does not contain oxygen. 

The methods which Gay-Lyssac and Thenard used for determining the 
water in muriatic acid are interesting, and show the firm hold of the Lavoisier- 
ian theory of acids on the minds of chemists of the time. They dissolved 
in cold water a weighed quantity of muriatic acid gas, added nitrate of silver. 


^ Mem. de laSoc. d'Arcueil, 2, 2D5 [1809]. A translation of parts of this 
memoir and portions of other memoirs by the same authors is given in No. 13 
of the Alembic Club Reprints. The quotations in the text are taken from this 
translation. 
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and weighed the muriate of silver which was precipitated; they calculated 
the weight of muriatic acid contained in this quantity of nuiriate of silver 
from what they say was known to be the coini)osition of that, salt, and set 
down as water the difference between this weight, and that, of the nuiriatic 
acid wherewith the experiment was l)egun. 'ffhe composition of muriate 
of silver is given by Gay-Lussac and Thcnard as lOO of silver comluned with 
7‘6 of oxygen and 25-71 of acid. They say that tlu^ (luaiitity of oxygen 
ill the water which they had determined to be iiresent in inuriat.ic acid gas 
was “very nearly enough to produce the oxide [of silvia-] lu'cessary for lh(‘ 
saturation of the acid combined with it.” They conlhnn'd the rc'sult of 
their estimation of water by proving that when murial.iir acid gas was passinl 
overheated iron, the whole of the iron whi<^i was acted on was changed to 
muriate of iron, and hydrogen was disengaged; this ri‘sult, they say, “ proves 
that the muriatic gas contained exactly enough water to oxidize all the iron 
which it could dissolve.” 

Gay-Lusvsac and Thenaril also assert that they found (1) oxygen la ted 
muriatic gas to contain “exactly th(‘ ludf of its volium^ of oxygen gas,” by 
decomposing it by “aminoniacal gas,” and (2) oxygenated muriatic gas 
to combine with its own volume of hydrogem and form “ordinary muria.tic 
gas,” without the d(‘position of any wa-ten*. From the sp(‘citi(‘ gravilit's 
of oxygenated muriatic gas, oxygen, and hydrogen, and th<v fact that, oxygini 
combines with twice its volume of hydrogim to form wattn\ they calculatinl 

(1) the weight of oxygen in a delermina,te volunu' (of known winght.) of 
oxygenated muriatic, gas, (2) the w(‘ight of hydrogen reipiircd to comliine 
with this weight of oxygen in order to form water, and, by adding (1) aiul 

(2) , they found (.S) the w(‘ight of wa.i(‘r which (by tlaar hyiiollussis) was pro- 
duced when oxygemited muriatic gas and hydrogen combiiuHl to form muriatic 
acid. But this (piantity of wat(T was assunual by (5ay-Lussa(r and 'riuanird 
to combine with the muriath*. acid which was fornusl: now tja^ winght of 
muriatic acid formcHl was (^<jual to th(^ sum of the wcaghts of oxyg(Miat(‘d 
muriatic gas and hydrogim which combiiual; lh(*n‘for(% tlua'r argunamt ran, 
they had determined the weight of water which was combined with a d(‘t(‘r» 
minate weight, of muriatic a,<‘id gas. 

Gay-Lussac and TluMuird tluui rt'calltMl HcffdliolIt'Ls ohstu'va- 
tion that dry oxygonaltMl nmrialin gas is not (‘luingc'd hy light, 
but the ga.s is at. onet' dtK^ouiposcHl by light wiudi wat.cff’ is prt'scuit, 
with the rornuition of nuiria.ti(* a.(*id and axy^cii; and tlu'y con- 
cluded that th(‘ gas would probably bt^ dt^tMimposc'd by waiter 
and heat acting togtd.luu’. Thvy tLual th(M‘xp(‘rinu‘nt , and found 
that muriatic*, acid and oxygc‘n W(‘r(‘ produ(‘(*d wluui oxyg(‘natt‘d 
nmriati(*. ga,s and st(*ain wcu't* passed through a, h(‘a.t(‘d porcelain 
tube. Tlu*y then l)rought. a pi(‘(*(‘ of iron h<*a,t(*d to 150® into a. 
mixture of etiual parts of oxyg(*nat{‘d nmriatit* gas and hydrogtm ; 
at once there was ^Sdokait inhanunation, and produ(*tion of 
muriatic acid.” They (explained the nssults of these experi- 
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ments by sayng that the afhmty of muriatic acid for water is 
very great; and therefore, in the first experiment, the muriatic 
acid leaves the oxygen, wherewith it is combined in oxygenated 
muriatic gas, and combines with water, at a moderate tempera- 
ture; and, in the second experiment, water is formed by the 
removal of oxygen from the oxygenated muriatic acid, because 
the reaction also produces muriatic acid which is eager to com- 
bine with water. They then proved that a mixture of equal 
vohunes of oxygenated muriatic acid and hydrogen did not 
change in the dark, but wa^soon transformed into muriatic acid 
in feeble sunlight, and exploded violently in bright sunshine. 

“The experiments which we have reported up till now,” Gay-Lussac and 
Thenard remark, “ought to give an idea of the constitution of oxygenated 
muriatic gas quite different from that which had been formed of it. It had 
been regarded as a most easily decomposed body, and we see, on the contrary, 
that it resists the action of the most energetic reagents, and that it is only 
with the help of water or of hydrogen that muriatic acid can be extracted 
from it in the state of gas.” 

The next experiment made by Gay-Lussac and Thenard was 
to heat a mixture of muriate of silver (which had been fused) 
and charcoal (which had been very strongly heated) : there was 
little or no action; but when ordinary moist charcoal was used, 
silver was formed and abundance of muriatic acid gas was dis- 
engaged. That is, Gay-Lussac and Thenard said, muriatie gas 
was not produeed “except when the water necessary for its 
gaseous constitution could be formed.” 

Gay-Lussac and Thenard concluded their memoir by 
saying: 

“Oxygenated muriatic acid is not decomposed by [dry] charcoal, and it 
might be supposed, from this fact and those which are communicated in this 
memoir, that this gas is a simple body. The phenomena which it presents 
can be explained well enough on this hypothesis; we shall not seek to defend 
it, however, as it appears to us that they are still better explained by regarding 
oxygenated muriatic acid as a compound body.” 

In their Recherches Physico-chimiqp.es (Paris, 1811), Gay- 
Lussac and Thenard summarized their experiments, and also 
some of those made by Davy, which, they said, could be ex- 
plained on the supposition that oxygenated muriatic acid is a 
simple substance; they, however, preferred the hypotheses that 
muriatic acid is a compound of an unknown base, or radical,' 
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with water, and oxygenated muriatic acid is a compound of 
oxygen with the same base. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Davy began to use ''the 
new powers and methods arising from the applicaitions of 
electricity to chemistry,'' for the purpose of "extending our 
knowledge of the principles of bodies." In the Ihikerian lecture 
delivered in December, ISOS, he described his earlier experh 
ments on muriatic acid gas.^ Davy obtained hydrogen by tlie 
action of electricity, and also by the action of potassium, on the 
gas; but he attributed the production of hydrogcMi to tlie water 
which he had not been able to sc'paral.e from muriatic acid. lie 
tried to obtain dry muriatic acid gas by nudhods veuy similar to 
those used by Gay-Lussac and Tlu'iiard, l)ut without. suc(‘(\ss. 
Among other reactions, ho examined that of phosphorus with 
oxymuriatic acid gas, hoping to ol)t.ain oxid(‘ of phosphorus and 
dry muriatic acid; but the j)roducts of th(‘ r(‘a(‘tion wtn*(‘ a solid 
and a lujuid substance, which he was indined to rc'gard as, ns 
spectively, "a combination of phosphoric, and muriatic- acid in 
their dry stat(‘s," and "a compound of phosphorous add, and 
muriatic add, l)()th fr(‘e from wat('r."“ Ilc' (nid(‘av()ur(Ml to 
elucidates tins natures of th('S(s (‘ompounds l)y luxating tluiu with 
poh.isium; but liis vessds wenns always brokc^n by tlus viohmee 
of the reactions. 

At this time, Davy thought that his axp(‘rim(nits provesd'^ 
that "muriatic acid gas is a compound of a subsla.nc(‘ which as 
yet has newer Imhui procnin^l in an uncombint‘d sia,t(s and fi'om 
one third to one fourth of water, and that oxymuriatic add is 
composed of the sanus substance^, (fren^ from wal(‘r) unitcMl to 
oxygene." 

Davy b(‘gins a nuanoir naid to the l(oya.l So(‘i(‘t-y in July, 
1810 ,'^ by saying: 

“'rh(s illustriouH diHcovcrcsr of tlie oxyniuriatic* ufid considi^nHl i< n.s irmri- 
atic acid freed from hy<lr()p;en(% and eonnnon nuiriatie acid an a com- 
pound of hydropjeius and oxymuriatic acid; and on (Iuh tlu‘ory lie dcuiominated 
oxymuria,ti(^ acid dephlogistii'uted muriatic acid.” 

J Phil. Tmn.'i. for 30. 

^ BeriholhO. {Mcni. de la Acad, raijalc for ITHo, 27(p had jL«;iv(‘n tlH‘Ham(‘ account 
of the rcju'tions bcd-winui pho.sjihoruH and o-xymuriatio acid; hcc Alembic Club 
Reprmts, No. 13, pp. 25, 2(i. 

^ Phil. TrauH. for IHOt), 450. 

^ Phil. Tranu. for IcSIO, 231. 
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Davy repeated an experiment made by Gay-Lussac and The- 
nard,^ which showed that neither muriatic acid nor oxymuriatic 
acid is changed when heated to a high temperature with char- 
coal ^Gvhich had been freed from hydrogene and moisture by 
intense ignition in vacuod^ 

“This experiment/’ Davy said, “which I have several times repeated, 
led me to doubt of the existence of oxygene in that substance, which has 
been supposed to contain it above all others in a loose and active state; and 
to make a more rigorous investigation than had hitherto been attempted 
for its detection.” 

The chemists who had examined the reactions of oxymuriatic 
acid supposed that the liquid produced by heating tin in that 
gas was a compound of oxide of tin and muriatic acid. Davy 
argued that oxide of tin should be obtained by adding ammonia 
to the liquid compound, if that supposition were correct; but 
he found that ammonia combined with the liquid and produced 
a solid substance, which volatilized completely when heated. 
Berthollet and others had examined the liquid, and the solid 
product of the reaction between phosphorus and oxymuriatic 
acid gas; the opinion which received the assent of most chemists 
was that one of these was a compound of muriate of ammonia 
and phosphoric acid, and the other a compound of muriate of 
ammonia and an acid of phosphorus containing less oxygen than 
phosphoric acid. Davy said that phosphate of ammonia would 
be produced by treating the first of these compounds with am- 
monia, if the generally accepted view of its constitution were 
correct; and that, when the product of the action of ammonia 
on the compound was heated, muriate of ammonia would 
volatilize and phosphate of ammonia remain. But experiments 
proved that the product of the action of ammonia on the com- 
pound in question did not change when strongly heated, and 
was acted on only by a few very energetic reagents. 

Davy then performed various otlier experiments, and ar- 
rived at the conclusion that ^^no substance known to contain 
oxygene could be obtained from oxymuriatic acid,^^ in the 
^^modes of operation’^ he had employed. 

Davy then turned to the experiment, recorded by Gay- 


1 See p. 212. 
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Lussac and Thenard, wherein muriatic acid was obtained with- 
out the deposition of water by causing oxynuiriai ic. acid gas and 
hydrogen to combine. Davy confirmed this experiment, and 
made it more valuable by showing that wpial, or almost ecjual 
volumes of hydrogen and oxyniuriatic acid com))ine to form a 
volume of muriatic acid gas which is apiiroximalx'ly equal to 
the sum of the volumes of the combining gasc's. Davy showed 
that the results of this experinu'iit could nut I)e used to prove 
either the presence of oxygfui in oxyniuriatic^ acid, or tlu' presence 
of water in muriatic acid gas; for oni' of tlu'se stalemi'iits was 
assumed to be true in ('veuy arguiiK'uf which used tlu' c'xperi- 
ment to prove the aianiracy of the otlu'r. (iay-bussac and 
Thenard supposed they ha.d provi'd tlu' presenci' of wal(>r hi 
muriatic, acid ga.s by tlu' fact, that water was oblaiiu'd wlu'u the 
gas was jiassed over lu'ated lilliarge. “It is obvious,” Davy 
said, “that in (his ease' (hey formed (Ik^ same compound as (hat 
produced by the action of uxymuriatie acid on lead; and in (his 
jirocess the muriatic acid must lose its hydrogene, and (hi' k'ad 
its oxygeiuq which of course would form water.” ,\(, a later 
time, Davy examiiual (piantitatively tlu' ri'actions bidween 
oxides and muriatic acid whereby muriates and watm' are jiro- 
ducc'd. In his KIoiu'IiLk of ('licniivnl I'liilondpliij (publislu'd in 
1S12) he laid stress on the' fa.ct (hat, if water is olitained from 
nuuialic acid gas, it is only by tiu' reactions of substances which 
contain o.xygcn; and he said: “'liie quantity [of wai('r| pro- 
duced is e.xactly proportional to (he oxygene eontaiiu'd in the 
.substance and (he hydrogeiu' in tIu' muriatic acid gas, and the 
other rc'sult is the same as thi' substance combined with the 
o.xygene would produce diri'ctly ly its action upon chlorine.” ‘ 
Davy fully ria-ognized (he importance of proving, or dis- 
proving (he existence of combined water in muriatic, acid gas. 
If it was proved conclusively that (he gas contains water, then 
ci'rtain ex])crimental ri'sults notably tlu* complete disaiipi'ar- 
ance of hydrogen and oxyniuriatic acid when (lu'se. combine to 
form muriatic acid gas could be explainc'd only by supposing 
that oxymuriatic acid contains oxygen, lie therefore re- 

‘ MemcntH of Ohrmiatl l‘hUim>iihj, ji. iJ.'iO. lii 181‘i Davy luul owiHod to use 

the term pxijimiruiiic acid. 
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peated the experiments which had led him to suspect the 
presence of combined water in muriatic acid. He found that 
mercury completely decomposed a volume of muriatic acid gas, 
producing 'calomel and about half a volume of hydrogen; and 
that potassium, zinc, and tin also decomposed the gas, forming 
muriates of the metals, and a volume of hydrogen approxi- 
mately equal to half the volume of the muriatic acid gas em- 
ployed. 

is evident,” Davy said, “from this series of observations, that Scheele’s 
view (though obscured by terms derived from a vague and unfounded general 
theory), of the nature of the oxymuriatic and muriatic acids, may be con- 
sidered as an expression of facts; whilst the view adopted by the French 
school of chemistry, and which, till it is minutely examined, appears so 
beautiful and satisfactory, rests in the present state of our knowledge, upon 
hypothetical grounds.” 

Davy then described many of his own experimental results, 
and also many of those established by Gay-Lussac and Thenard, 
in terms of the hypothesis that oxymuriatic acid is a siniple sub- 
stance, and muriatic acid is a compound of this substance and 
hydrogen ; and then he demonstrated the simplicity, and direct 
applicability to facts, of that hypothesis. 

Most of those who had examined muriatic acid, and the sub- 
stances allied to it, supposed that the acid combined with 
oxygen in two proportions, forming oxymuriatic acid, and then 
a compound which was known as hyperoxymuriatic acid, or 
hyperoxygenized muriatic acid. Davy examined the salts called 
hyperoxymuriates (we now call them chlorates) and showed that 
there was no valid evidence in favour of the existence of a 
peculiar compound of muriatic acid with a greater quantity of 
oxygen than was supposed to be present in oxymuriatic acid. 
If we keep to facts, Davy said, we must conclude that hyper- 
oxymuriate of potash is not, as had been supposed, a compound 
wherein muriatic acid exists combined with much oxygen, but 
is merely “a triple compound of oxymuriatic acid, potassium, 
and oxygene.” 

Davy concludes the memoir we are now considering (1810) 
by discussing the general chemical relations of oxymuriatic 
acid. Scheele, who discovered this substance, gave it a name 
which placed it among acids, although the view he expressed 
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of its relations to other substances wouUl be more accurately 
represented in modern chemical language by a name which 
should not assign it to any jjarticular class of sul)st.ancc‘s. La- 
voisier’s general conception of the cause of acudity obliged him 
to place oxymuriatic gas among the acids; and this j)()sition 
was confirmed by the fact that an aciucous solution of tlu' gas 
dissolves metals, and produces the sanu' salts as are fonnc'(l by 
dissolving these metals in muriatic acid. L'rom his (>xperi- 
ments, made in 1785, Bcrtholk't conchukul that “ck'phkigisli- 
cated marine acid is almost deprived of acidity.” Gay-Lussac 
and Thenard preferred to regard oxymuriatic. gas as an acid, 
although they recognized that (he facds (hey had themsedves 
observed were in keeping with the vkav that it is a simple sub- 
stance. In 1810 Davy saiil: 

“Few substanccH, perhaps, have less claim to he ooTisidered ji.s acid ihan 
oxymuriatic acid. As yet wc have no rif^ht <-o say tliatt it. has Ixhmi d(H*om- 
pounded; and as its tendency of combination is with pure inllammable 
matters, it may possibly belong; to the same class of bodies as oxyjy;en(‘. May 
it not in fact be a penduir acidifying]; and dissolviiif^ principlt\ fonninfi; com- 
pounds with combustible bodies, analogous to acids containing oxygtaus 
or oxides, in their properties and powers of combination; but dilTering from 
them, in being for tlui most part., d(‘composa.bl(‘ by watts-? On this id(\*i 
muriatic acid may be considt'nsl as having iiydrogtsit^ for its basis, and oxy- 
muriatic acitl for its acitlifying principks” 


In another part of the sanu‘. inentoir Davy said: 

“If . . . oxymuriatit^ acid gas be n^fcTn'd to the same class of bodies 
as oxygene gas, ihtm, as oxygtme is not an acid, but fonusacidsby combining 
with certain intlammabltt bodit^s, so oxymuriatic acid, by tmiting to similar 
8iibstanc(‘s, may l>e conceivtsl to form cither acids, which is thtt cast^ wh(*n 
it combines with hydrogtmc, or compounds likt' acids or oxidths, caixiblt^ of 
forming neutral comliinations, as in the instancths of (lie oxymuriatc'H of jihos- 
phorus and tin.” 

It is interesting to notice that Oavy (in ISIO) cnlculatfsl what 
%ve should now call th(^ atomic weight of oxymuriatic acid (chlonraO, 
and the mohcular wcaght of muriatic acid, from (hc^ nhsults of his aual- 
yses of potasli (potassium oxide), and of his combustion of potassium 
in muriatic acid gas, basing his calculations on “tlu^ ingemious ith^a 
of Mr. Dalton, that, if hytirog(*ne b<* conHshTc-d us I in wc*ight, in the 
proportion it exists in water, th(*n oxygfUK^ will Ix^ ix-arly 7*5.” Davy 
found the values and 35*9 for the combining proportions of 
oxymuriatic acid and nmrhitic acid rc‘spectivcly. 
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In a memoir ^ read to the Royal Society in 1811, Davy de- 
scribed, in detail, experiments designed to establish the relations 
between the quantities which react of oxymuriatic acid and 
potassium, sodium, potash, and soda respectively, and the 
reacting quantities of muriatic acid and potash, and muriatic 
acid and soda. He also described similar experiments on the 
reaction of oxymuriatic acid with baryta, strontia, and lime. 
The results of these quantitative experiments convinced Davy 
that the products of the combination of oxymuriatic acid with 
the metals wliich he examined were identical with the products 
of the neutralization of the oxides of these metals by muriatic 
acid, and with the salts produced by heating these oxides in 
oxymuriatic acid gas. 

He extended the inquiry to the determination of the quan- 
tities of oxymuriatic acid gas which combined with determinate 
weights of the following metals; antimony, arsenic, bismuth, 
copper, iron, lead, mercury, silver, tellurium, tin, and zinc; he 
examined the products of these combinations, and he compared 
his results with those which he obtained by heating the oxides 
of the same metals in oxymuriatic acid gas. Of the reactions 
between oxymuriatic acid and metallic oxides, Davy said: “In 
eases where oxygene was given off, it was found exactly the 
same in quantity as that which had been absorbed by the metal.” 

Davy summarized his results thus : 

^'Oxymuriatic acid combines with inflammable bodies, to form simple 
binary compounds; and in these cases, when it acts upon oxides, it either 
produces the expulsion of their oxygene, or causes it to enter into new com- 
binations. If it be said that oxygene arises from the decomposition of the 
oxymuriatic gas, and not from the oxides, it may be asked, why it is always 
the quantity contained in the oxide; and why in some cases, as those of 
the peroxides of potassium and sodium, it bears no relation to the quantity 
of gas.” “When potassium is burnt in oxymuriatic gas, a dry compound 
is obtained. If potassium combined with oxygene is employed, the whole 
of the oxygene is expelled, and the same compound formed. It is contrary 
to sound logic to say, that this exact quantity of oxygene is given off from 
a body not known to be compound, when we are certain of its existence 
in another; and all the cases are parallel.” ^ 

Davy proved, in this memoir, that dry oxymuriatic gas does not 
bleach dry blue litmus-paper, whereas the moist gas at once removes 


1 Phil. Trans, for 1811, 1. 

* For the criticism of this argument made by Berzelius, see p. 222. 
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the colour of paper soaked m blue litmus of the 

ment,” Davy said, “seems to prove that . . ■ ^ decomposing 
Ts i bleaching depends entirely upon its property of decomp 

water, and liberating its oxygene.” 

Davy concludes this memoir by proposing the “ 

(from yA®pos= yellow) for oxymunatic aeid,_ a name 

U one of ite obvione and f be 

colour ” “Should the substance hereafter be dis 
:m;U” Davy remarks, “and even to 

name can imply no error, and canno n ^ the 

change.” The reasons which Ltedhy ]:dmin 

abolition of the name “ oxymunatic acid are stated by 

the following words; ^ 

« To call a body which is not known to — * fht "f 

contain muriatic acid, °^?™’|"y“dwted- and anlilteration of it seems 
that nomenclature m which i ^ ^ ond to diffuse lust ideas on the 

sb.=i‘i.r r rc. b. ..n-d . fb. 

present advanced era of the science. 

In a note Davy says; 

..I. i. p...«e d... .^u~.io 

body mcl oOT" ”y "““LToOTmiottc e*< mtij™ 

we have no more right to say names should express things and not 

* .bould b. co»d».d » 

In the same note, referring to a critteism of his work by 

Mr. Murray, of Edinburgh,” Davy remarks: 

srcJ; o » •«!«»•“” *“■ “ ' “ “ 

Tt is instruotive, as well as interesting, to know ttiat Ber- 
.ehL tefuted, for a Zeh" 

Mt'^rto N^rot Muriatic Acid” to Thomson.' The 

letter On f <fto promote discussion.” 

n Td r gaflU on th; fact that the ._ u^f 

Philosophy, 2 , 264 [ 1813 ]. 
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oxygen produced in the reaction between oxymuriatic gas and 
a salifiable base is equal to the quantity of oxygen contained in 
the base; and on the facts that oxymuriatic gas is not decom- 
posed by dry charcoal, or by dry muriate of silver, but it readily 
combines with metals. 

Berzelius brought the first of these facts within the older 
hypothesis (that oxymuriatic gas is a compound of an unknown 
base and oxygen) by asserting that the weight of oxygen in a 
determinate quantity of a base is equal to one half of the oxygen 
in the weight of oxymuriatic gas which neutralizes that quantity 
of base, because this is the relation between the quantities of 
oxygen in the weights of bases and acids which neutralize one 
another; “and that, of consequence, the quantity of oxygen 
disengaged from the oxymuriatic gas decomposed by a saline 
base is equal to that contained in the base by which it is decom- 
posed.” The wonls used by Berzelius, “and that, of conse- 
quence,” took for grantetl the accuracy of his hypothesis that 
muriatic acid is a compound of one atom of “a combustible 
radical still unknown ” with two atoms of oxygen, and oxy- 
muriatic gas is a compound of one atom of the same radical with 
three atoms of oxygen. 

Berzelius met Davy’s second group of objections to the older 
hypothesis by asserting that several acids exist only in com- 
bination with water, for example, sulphuric, nitric, oxalic, and 
tartaric acid; and, therefore, one might very well suppose that 
muriatic acid could exist only in combination with water. If 
this is granted, Berzelius said, “a combustible body, the oxide 
of which formed by the ([uantity of oxygen contained in the 
oxymuriatic ga.*^', is insufficient to saturate all the quantity of 
muriatic acid contained in that gas, can never at any tempera- 
ture whatever, decompose oxymuriatic gas into oxygen and 
muriatic acid, because the muriatic acid has no base with which 
it can combine in order to preserve its existence as an acid.” i 
According to Berzelius, the combustible substance must take 
either all the oxygen of the oxymuriatic gas or none of it. 

^ The older hypothenirt explained the actual existence of muriatic acid gas 
by supposing this substance to be a compound of the real acid with water acting 
as a base. In Berzolian language, the gaseous acid wasi “a muriate of water, 
without excess cither of water or muriatic acid.” 
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Oxide of carbon, Berzelius said, does not combine with any 
other oxide; hence, carbon cannot furnish an oxide capable 
of uniting with muriatic acid when deprived of its excess of 
oxygen.” Many metals combine with oxymuriatic gas because 
the oxides of them formed by removing oxygen from that gas 
exactly saturate the muriatic acid which remains. 

Berzelius said he would prove ''by the doctrine of definite 
proportions,” that "there are combinations which, if explained 
according to the hypothesis of Davy, are inconsistent with well- 
ascertained chemical propcrtions.” Berzelius applied the hy- 
pothesis that muriatic acid is a compound of an unknown base 
and oxygen to the numbers obtained by analyzing siihmuriate 
of copper, and to certain data regarding the quantities of oxide 
of copper and muriatic acid which neutralize each other, and 
showed that this led to a very simple relation between the 
number of atoms of muriatic acid, oxide of copper, and water, 
in the salt. He then professed to apply the new hypothesis to 
the same data, and to show that it led to the ratio of one atom of 
oxide of copper to three quarters of an atom of water in svb- 
muriate of copper; "that is to say,” according to Berzelius, "that 
tlie water is to the base in a ratio inconsistent with the doctrine 
of definite proportions.” 

In reaching this conclusion, which is not "inconsistent wilh 
the doctrine of definite proportions,” Berzelius assumed that 
all muriates must contain oxygen; and he, therefore, treated the 
analytical data so as to make them represent the formation 
of oxide of copper, and the combination of this oxide with 
chlorine: in other words, Berzelius did not apply Davy’s 
hypothesis, but his own version of that hypothesis to certain 
analytical data. Berzelius says he was surprised that the new 
hypothesis "could ever gain credit.” He asserts that this 
hypothesis will not allow the existence of a muriate of potash; 
for such a salt must contain both muriatic acid and potash, and 
the new hypothesis says it does not contain an acid, an oxide, 
or potash. 

At this time Berzelius regarded salts to be compounds of 
acids with oxygenated compounds of metals, or of radicals. 
Berzelius accepted Davy’s view of the composition of muriatic 
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oxygen produced in the reaction between oxymuriatic gas and 
a salifiable base is equal to the quantity of oxygen contained in 
the base; and on the facts that oxymuriatic gas is not decom- 
posed by dry charcoal, or by dry muriate of silver, but it readily 
combines with metals. 

Berzelius brought the first of these facts within the older 
hypothesis (that oxymuriatic gas is a compound of an unknown 
base and oxygen) by asserting that the weight of oxygen in a 
determinate quantity of a base is equal to one half of the oxygen 
in the weight of oxymuriatic gas which neutralizes that quantity 
of base, because this is the relation between the quantities of 
oxygen in the weights of bases and acids which neutralize one 
another; “and that, of consequence, the quantity of oxygen 
disengaged from the oxymuriatic gas decomposed by a saline 
base is equal to that contained in the base by which it is decom- 
posed.” The w’ords used by Berzelius, “and that, of conse- 
quence,” took for granted the accuracy of his hypothesis that 
muriatic acid is a compound of one atom of “a combustible 
radical still unknown ” with two atoms of oxygen, and oxy- 
muriatic gas is a compound of one atom of the same radical with 
three atoms of oxygen. 

Berzelius met Davy’s second group of objections to the older 
hypothesis by asserting that several acids exist only in com- 
bination with water, for example, sulphuric, nitric, oxalic, and 
tartaric acid; and, therefore, one might very well suppose that 
muriatic acid could exist only in combination with water. If 
this is granted, Berzelius said, “a combustible body, the oxide 
of which formed by the quantity of oxygen contained in the 
oxymuriatic gas, is insufficient to saturate all the quantity of 
muriatic acid contained in that gas, can never at any tempera- 
ture whatever, decompose oxymuriatic gas into oxygen and 
muriatic acid, because the muriatic acid has no base with which 
it can combine in order to preserve its existence as an acid.” ^ 
According to Berzelius, the combustible substance must take 
either all the oxygen of the oxymuriatic gas or none of it. 

' The older hypothesi.s explained the actual existence of muriatic acid gas 
by supposing this substance to be a compound of the real acid with water acting 
as a base. In Berzelian language, the gaseous acid was “a muriate of water, 
without excess either of water or muriatic acid.” 
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Oxide of carbon, Berzelius said, does not combine with any 
other oxide; hence, carbon cannot furnish an oxide capable 
of uniting with muriatic acid when deprived of its excess of 
oxygen.’’ Many metals combine with oxymuriatic gas because 
the oxides of them formed by removing oxygen from that gas 
exactly saturate the muriatic acid which remains. 

Berzelius said he would prove ''by the doctrine of definite 
proportions,” that "there are combinations which, if explained 
according to the hypothesis of Davy, are inconsistent with well- 
ascertained chemical proportions.” Berzelius applied the hy- 
pothesis that muriatic acid is a compound of an unknown base 
and oxygen to the numbers obtained by analyzing svbmuriate 
of copper, and to certain data regarding the quantities of oxide 
of copper and muriatic acid which neutralize each other, and 
showed that this led to a very simple relation between the 
number of atoms of muriatic acid, oxide of copper, and water, 
in the salt. He then professed to apply the new hypothesis to 
the same data, and to show that it led to the ratio of one atom of 
oxide of coi:)per to three quarters of an atom of water in sib- 
muriate of copper; "that is to say,” according to Berzelius, "that 
the water is to the base in a ratio inconsistent with the doctrine 
of definite proportions.” 

In reaching this conclusion, which is not "inconsistent with 
the doctrine of definite proportions,” Berzelius assumed that 
all muriates must contain oxygen; and he, therefore, treated the 
analytical data so as to make them represent the formation 
of oxide of copper, and the combination of this oxide with 
chlorine: in other words, Berzelius did not apply Davy’s 
hypothesis, but his own version of that hypothesis to certain 
analytical data. Berzelius says he was surprised that the new 
hypothesis "could ever gain credit.” He asserts that this 
hypothesis will not allow the existence of a muriate of potash; 
for such a salt must contain both muriatic acid and potash, and 
the new hypothesis says it does not contain an acid, an oxide, 
or potash. 

At this time Berzelius regarded salts to be compounds of 
acids with oxygenated compounds of metals, or of radicals. 
Berzelius accepted Davy’s view of the composition of muriatic 
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acid; and admitted chlorine to be a simple substance^ some time 
after the publication of Gay-Lussac's memoirs on prussic acid, 
in 1815. 

It was generally thoiiglit by chemists in the early years of 
the nineteenth century that ^'a peculiar acid principle” existed 
in the salts then (‘-alh'd and now called chlo- 

rates. Davy and Ga.y-Lussac had both examined these salts, and 
the gases prodiUHMl by treating them with acids. In 1811, and 
1814/ Davy published two memoirs on these com])ounds; and 
Gay-Lussac “ stak'd his views regarding them in 1816. Davy 
came to the comdusion that the hyperoxymuriates are salts of an 
acid ^Vhich ow(\s its acid powers to coml)ined hydrogenc.” 
^^All the new facts,” he says, ^k'onfirm an o|)inion which I have 
more than once before' submitte'd to the (U)nsiderati()n of the 
Society, namely, that acidity does not depend u])on any peevKar 
elementary substiiiux', biit^ upon pecidiar urramjcmcnls of various 
substances.”'^ Gay-Lussac ('.ombated this view. Ih^ said it 
was an liy])oth(^sis to asse'rt, as Davy asserted, that chlorate of 
potash is a Iriple compound of chlorine, oxygen, and potassium. 
He affirmed that the strongc'st analogies show this salt to be a 
binary comldnation of one molecule of i)otash and one molecule 
of chloric acid. 

Gay-Lussac, about 1815, thought of salts as formed by the 
union of an aedd and a base, and as (*.ontaining the acid and the 
base. lie rc'garded the (*onstit utions of the salt.s of such acids 
as sulphuric, nitric*-, and oxalic, to be analogous to the constitu- 
tions of the ac'ids tlu'mscdvc's, inasimudi as both the', salts and the 
acids were c.onsidc'rc'd by him to be compounds of the anhydrous 
acids with bast's; in tlu' t'.ast's of the acids, the l)ase was water. 
The view uplield by (Jay-Lussac- was gt'nerally ac(*-(^pted in the 
second decades of hist century; but, a-ftta* Davy had proved 
muriatic acid to be a compound of hydrogi'ii and chlorine, and 
the salts of this acid to bt^ (‘ompounds of mt'tals and chlorine, it 
was impossible: to a])ply to all acids the view championed by 
Gay-Lussat*.. Tlu^ work which was done by tiiat cliemist on 

^ Phil. Tram, for 1811, 1.5.5; Phil. Trans, for 1815, 214. 

2 Annal. (Jhim. Phifs., [2{ 1, 157 [ I81()j. 

® No. Oof tho Alembic (Wah Reprints {i)\\ The Rlementar?/ Nature of (Jhlorine) 
oontains Davy’H moHt important mcmoirn on muriatic and oxymuriatic acidH. 
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hydriodic acid and prussic acid negatived his own notion of 
acids as compounds of certain radicals with water, and estab- 
lished the existence of two acids which did not contain oxygen 
and were similar in composition to muriatic acid. 

Gay-Lussac’s memoir on iodine, which was published in 1814, 
is one of the most complete and able investigations of the 
chemical relations of an element and its compounds which has 
ever been made.^ We are concerned at present with that part 
of it which deals with hydriodic acid. 

Gay-Lussac prepared hydriodic acid gas and hydriodic acid 
in aqueous solution; he proved the acid to be a compound of 
equal volumes of hydrogen and gaseous iodine; he determined 
the relative density of the gaseous acid, and also its gravimetric 
composition; he prepared, described, and analyzed many of the 
salts of hydriodic acid, and he gave an exhaustive description 
of the reactions of the acid and its ]*elations to those substances 
wherewith it is allied. In this memoir Gay-Lussac said : 

‘‘As the acids which chlorine, iodine, and sulphur form with hydrogen 
have the characteristic properties of acids formed oxygen, they must- he 
placed in the same class as these, the class to which is given the common 
name acids; but, in order to distinguish the acids in question, I proposes to 
prehx the syllabic hydro to the special name of the acid under consideration, 
so that the acidic compounds of hydrogen with chlorine, iodine, and sulphur 
will be named hydrochloric, hydriodic, and hydrosulphuric acid; the acidic^ 
compounds of oxygen with these substances will be called chloric, iodic, etc., 
acid, in accordance with the ordinary usage.” 

In his Recherche^ sur Vacide pnissiguej published ^ in 1815, 
Gay-Lussac prepared liquid prussic acid, proved it to l)e c.oin- 
posed of hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, analyzed it quantitfi- 
tivcly, determined the relative density of the compound in t-lie 
state of gas, and studied the chemical relations of the acid. Gay- 
Lussac said that the acidic properties of this compound could 
not depend on the presence of hydrogen, as that element (he 
asserted) is very alkaline, but did depend on the carbon and 
nitrogen which the acid contains. He considered prussic acid 
to be a true hydracid, wherein carbon and nitrogen replace the 
chlorine of hydrochloric acid, the iodine of hydriodic acid, and 
the sulphur of hydrosulphuric acid. 

1 Annal Chim. Phys., 91> 5 [1814]. 

2 Ihid„ 95, 136 [1815]. 
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By heating i^otassium in gaseous prussic acid, Gay-Lussac 
proved tliat liie gas contains half its volume of hytlrogon, which 
is replaced by potassium (as the hydrogen of hydrochloric acid 
is replaced by the same metal), with the formation of a com- 
pound of potassium with the carbon and nitrogen of the acid. 
Gay-Lussac said that the carbon and nitrogen formed what lie 
called le radical prmdque, and afterwards named cyanogene 
(from /cuar-o-^^blue, and i)roducc). In accordance 

with this view of the constitution of the compound, ho i)roposed 
for it the name Vacide hydrocyaniqvc, and the salts of this acid 
he named hydrocyanalcn. lie obtaiiuMl cyanogem gas (l)y heat- 
ing dry cyanide of mercury), analyzed it, and determined its 
vapour-density. Of this substance he says it is “a remarkable 
example, and at present a uni<iue example, of a body which, 
although a compound, plays the. part of a simj)le body in its 
combinations witli hydrogen and with tlie metals.” 

Lavoisier taught that acids are compounds of oxygem with 
simple acidifiable bases, or with comi)ound acidifiable bascs^ 
and salts arc combinations of acids with salifiable bases. Clumi- 
ists, notably Davy, gradually arrived at tlu^ view that the 
special characters W'hi(h arc expressed liy the word aedd are not 
necessarily connecteil with the presence of any one (denumt,' 
that most acids are com{)ounds of hydrogem with c('rtain ele- 
ments or groups of elenu'nts, and that sails are compounds of 
metals with the elements w'hi(-h combine with hydrogen to form 
acids. 

By tracing the history of th(^ elucidation of the comi)ositions 
of muriatic acid and oxymuriatic acid gas, I have showm how 
dexterously that view of th('. compositions of acids and salts 
which had seized flu? imaginations of' chemists was made to 
cover the facts eslablislu'd in the laboratory. Davy nuidci his 
experiments ([muit it, alive, compan^d one set of (piantitativc 
results with ollu'r scu'ies of (luantitative results, and lu^ adopted 

^ “VVluMi certniD an^ fouiitl Itolonging to a (‘Oinpoiuul, wo liavti no 

right to attrihuto propter tios to any of its oUnnonlH to the oxolnHion of the 

rest, imt they niust ht^ n'ljjanltMl as a roKult of ooruliination/’ 

“It is iinpoHsiljlo to infesr what will bo tho (pialitios of a compound from the 
qualities of tin constituents. “--'Sir II. Davy **()n tho analogitis botwwm tho undo- 
compoHcd subBtancos, and on the conHtitution of acids.” Quart. J. of jScumce, 1, 
p. 283L181(ij. 
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without reserve the definition of an element established by 
Lavoisier — a substance which has not been decomposed. Chem- 
ists were forced to admit that the theory which had guided their 
attempts to discover the nature of acids and of salts had done its 
work and required profound modification. 

Both those who upheld the older view of the constitution of 
acidS; and those who said that view was insufficient to cover the 
factS; used analogy as the main guide in their experimental work. 
The history of muriatic acid and oxymuriatic acid gas shows 
that chemical analogy is a dangerous guide unless it is finely 
handled. 

The newer notions concerning acids and salts made way 
slowly ; many years passed before they were stated as exact 
generalizations. The work of Gay-Lussac on hydriodic and 
prussic acidS; and salts of these acids, taken with the establish- 
ment of the compositions of muriatic acid and its salts, led to the 
division of acids into two classes; hydracids and their salts were 
contrasted with oxyacids and their salts. As only a few hy- 
dracids were known, attention was given for many years, from 
1815 onwards, to the establishment of analogies between oxy- 
acids and the salts of these acids. The view continued to hold 
the field that both these classes of compounds are compounds of 
^'anhydrous acids with bases; the acids were considered to be 
compounds of anhydrous acids with basic water, the salts were 
regarded as compounds of anhydrous acids with alkalis, earths, 
or metallic calces. 

In 1833, Graham published the results of an important re- 
search on ArseniateSj phosphateSj and modifications oj phos- 
phoric acid} The composition of the compound which was 
then called phosphoric acid was expressed by the formula PO5. 
Graham proved the existence of three '^acid hydrates, to 
which he gave the compositions ^ POs.SIiO, PO5.2IIO, and 
PO5.HO. He regarded these as terphosphate of water, bi- 
phosphate of water, and phosphate of water; he thought of 
them as modifications of phosphoric acid, distinguished from one 
another by ^Hhe quantity of water combined with the acid.” 


1 FMl Trans, for 1833, p. 253. 

2 Graham took the atomic weight of oxygen to be 8. 
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He said that one of the three atoms of water in the first hydrate 
could be replaced by one atom of soda, two atoms of water by 
two atoms of soda, ami three atoms of water by three atoms of 
soda; that half or the whole of the waiter in the second hydrate 
could be ri'idaced by one or by tw'o atoms of soda; and that 
the water in the tliird hydrate could be re))laccd by one atom of 
soda. He thus distinguished three classes of phosphates; those 
formed of one atom of ])hosphoric acid (PO5) and three of base, 
for he regarded the waiter in the hydrates as liasic waiter, those 
formed of one atom of phosjihoric acid and two atoms of base, 
and those formed of one atom of phosphoric acid and one atom 
of base. Graham said, in effect; when the salt POfl.NaO.IIO 
is heated it loses waiter and becomes the. salt POs.NaO, when the 
salt P()s.lI().2Na() is heated it loses waiti'r and becomes the salt 
P 05 . 2 Na(), and llu' salt P().r,.,2Na() is produced by eom]»l(dely 
neutralizing (he hydrahi PO.vdIK ) by soda. Graham concluded 
that all the salts contnincd oiu' atom of phos{)hori{! acid (PO5); 
one series coni a wed thri'c atoms of base, another series con- 
tained two atoms of base, and t.he third serkis conlahicd one 
atom of base. 

In 1S38, Lic'big emhaivomx'd to deb'nnine. the constitidions 
of a number of acids, composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
by examining llu' products of their d('comi)ositi()n umhu- different 
conditions.* bi(i)ig i)<'ga.n by atti'inpting to rc'present, the 
various salts which lu' ('xamiiu'd, as Graham liad r('pr('sente<l the 
phosphati's, as compounds of anhydrous acids and base's, water 
being regarded a.s a base'. Ih' fe)unet that this le'el to reisults 
whie'h w'ere; ei[)pose'd to the^ fundamental assunii)tion that all 
salts e»f an eixyeicid must e'.e)ntain that aeiel and a base'. Fe)r 
instance, Lie'big’s iuialyse's e)f t artar emetic elried at 200 ° w'ere 
expresse'd by the^ formula GRlTHGue-KO.SbaO.-i; when this .salt- 
was heated to 300° it h>st “twe) ateuns” of watci’, and beu'am.e' 
CsIHOs-KO.Hbd);,; l)ut, Lie'big argued, the salt elried at 2,0’ 
could ne)t contain water an nuch, am I therefore it was ne'e'e'ssai y 
to represent the twei salts as containing elifferent acids, althoiigh 

^ Ueher die. Oomlitulum der oryaniHchen Saiirm. Annul. Olmn. Phann.^ 2(), 
113 [1838]. 

^Tho atomic weiKhtB liHcd by Liebig wore (approximately) these: 0=16^ 
C«12, K=78, Sb=12(). 
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both were salts of tartaric acid. Liebig then examined the 
argument, on which rested most of the forinulse given to the 
salts of oxyacids, that because a compound yields such and 
such substances when it is decomposed, therefore it contains 
these substances. He found that the products of decomposi- 
tion of the acids, and of the salts he was examining, were 
different under different conditions. Under certain conditions 
the acid X decomposed into the compounds A, B, C; therefore, 
the argument ran, X contains A, B, C. But under other con- 
ditions the same acid decomposed into the compounds a, b, c; 
therefore, if the reasoning is good, X contains a, b, c. Referring 
to different decompositions of the same organic compound 
which led to two different views of the constitution of that 
compound, Liebig said: 

“The two views are merely expedients employed by the mind to give 
an account of certain phenomena, and to bring these into relation with one 
another; and all views of the constitution of chemical compounds arc to bo 
thought of in no other way but this. A theoiy is the elucidation of positive 
facts which do not allow us to di-aw undeniable conclusions concerning the 
constitution of a substance from its behaviour in different processes of decom- 
position, because the products vaiy according to the conditions of the decom- 
position. hivery view of the constitution of a substance is true for certain 
cases, but it is unsatisfactory and insufficient for other cases. . . .We arc 
agreed to call the chemical properties of a substance those phenomena, that 
behaviour, which it exhibits when it interacts with other substances ; now, 
the liehaviour of organic substances has enaliled us to assert positively that 
chemical properties vary according to the materials which react with the sub- 
stance under examination. These properties are, therefore, not absolute; 
they are not inherent in the substance. Every theory which is based on 
processes of decomposition is incomplete and insufficient.” 

Liebig used these generalizations from experience as guides 
in examining the consistency, comprehensiveness, and direct 
applicability to the facts as a whole, of the two hypotheses re- 
garding the constitution of acids. Taking as his first example 
sulphuric acid and potassium sulphate, he described the con- 
stitutions of these compounds in terms of the two views. 

What might be called the orthodox view in 1838 said that 
sulphuric acid has the composition SO 3 , that this acid combines 
with potassium oxide, KO, and the product is sulphate of 
potash, SO 3 .KO (K = 78, 0 = 16, S=32). It was admitted that 
sulphuric acid combines with water; the compound SO3.H2O, 
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was called a hydrate of sulphuric acid. The view which was 
adumbrated by Davy about 1815 (and also by Dulong) said that 
sulphuiic acid is a compound of hydrogen, it has the composi- 
tion H 2 SO 4 (using Liebig’s atomic weights), and is comparable 
in composition with the hydracid H 2 S; potassium sulphate is 
KSO 4 (K = 7S). 

If it can be certainly proved, Liebig said, that sulphate of 
potash contains sulphuric acid (SO3) and potash (KO), there is 
an end of Davy’s hypothesis; but no conclusive proof has been 
given, or can be given of this assertion. Take potassium 
chloride and potassium cyanide, Liebig said; there is no doubt 
that one is KCl and the other is KCN. But turn to sulpho- 
cyanide of potash : it may be a compound of sulphide of cyano- 
gen and sulphide of potash, or it may be a compound of potas- 
sium, sulphur, and cyanogen; the first hypothesis represents it 
by the formula CyoS.SK, and to the corresponding acid it assigns 
the composition CyaS.SHo; the second hypothesis gives the 
formuhe Cy 2 S 2 K, and CyoSoH to the salt, and its corresponding 
acid (K=7S). The first hypothesis makes sulphocyanide of 
potash comparable with the salts of oxyacids, but puts it in a 
different class from the salts of hydracids, KCl and KCN for 
instance. The second hypothesis gives similar constitutions to 
potassium sulphate, potassium sulphocyanide, potassium chlor- 
ide, and potassium cyanide, and, indeed, to all neutral salts. 
The chief argument in favour of the ordinary view is that 
potassium and oxygen, and potassium and sulphur, readily com- 
bine, and that potassium oxide and sulphuric acid (SO3) readily 
combine; therefore, it is argued, sulphate of potash very prob- 
ably contains potassium oxide, and sulphocyanide of potash very 
probably contains suljihide of potash. 

What we certainly know, Liebig said, is that base -t acid = 
salt + water. When lime and sulphuric acid react, sulphate of 
lime and water arc produced; when lime and hydrochloric acid 
react, chloride of lime and water are produced. The hypothesis 
which asserts a difference of kind between the salts of oxyacids 
and the salts of hydracids says that water is in sulphuric acid 
before the reactioii begins between lime and that acid, but that 
in the reaction between hydrochloric acid and lime water is 
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formed by the union of the hydrogen of the acid with oxygen of 
the base. Davy’s hypothesis says that the two reactions are 
strictly similar; that in both the metal of lime replaces the 
hydrogen of the acid, and this hydrogen combines with the 
oxygen of the lime to form water. 

Liebig decided in favour of the view which brings the re- 
actions of all acids with bases under a common scheme. See, 
he said, how admirably the view of Davy represents the acids 
of chlorine: 

Hydrochloric acid CI2-I-H2 

Hypochlorous “ CI2O2+H2 

Chlorous “ Cl204-hH2 

Chloric '' CI2O6+H2 

Perchloric “ CLOgd-Ha. 

Liebig declared acids to be certain compounds of hydrogen, 
the hydrogen of which can be replaced by metals; neutral salts, 
he said, all belong to one class, they are the compounds which 
are formed by replacing the hydrogen of acids by equivalent 
quantities of metals. The saturation-capacity of an acid is 
dependent on the quantity of hydrogen in it, or on the quantity 
of replaceable hydrogen in it. If we use the expression “radical 
of an acid ” to mean the acid except its replaceable hydrogen, 
then we have the formula radical + replaceable hydrogen as an 
expression of the compositions of all acids. We have many ex- 
amples of acids, especially organic acids, whose saturation- 
capacities are the same although the compositions of their radi- 
cals are different. 

Liebig expressed the compositions of the three phosphoric 
acids, and the relations between them, by the formulae 

P208+He phosphoric acid 
P2O7+H4 pyrophosphoric acid 
P2O6 + H2 metaphosphoric acid . 

The view of the constitution of acids, and the relations be- 
tween their compositions and those of their neutral, or normal 
salts, which Liebig clearly enunciated in 1838 , has been found to 
cover the facts. It has been amplified and refined, but not 
essentially changed. 
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In 1839 and 1840; Daniell showed that many salts separate 
into two parts when an electric current is passed through their 
aqueous solutions; the two parts being a cation, which is the 
metal of the salt, and an anion, which is what Liebig called the 
radical of the salt. In a series of memoirs, published from 1853 
to 1859, Hittorf extended the work begun by Daniell, and ex- 
pressed his results in the general statement: acids, bases, and 
salts are electrolytes; in other words, aqueous solutions of these 
compounds conduct the electric current and are thereby them- 
selves decomposed. 

The later developments of the electrolytic theory of acids, 
bases, and salts will be described in the chapter which deals 
with the history of tlie hypothesis of the ionization of salts in 
dilute solutions. (Chapter XII.) 

The development of the view that acids are compounds of 
hydrogen and different radicals, and salts are compounds of 
metals and radicals, is intimately connected with that gen- 
eral concci)tion of salts, and compounds allied to salts, which 
was called the tniitary hypothesis, and will be better under- 
stood when I am tracing the history of that hypothesis 
in Chapter IX. 

The chcmi(*,al histories of the three classes of compounds^ 
acids, salts, and l)ases, arc closely interwoven. We have seen 
(pp. 203-207) that lilack^s quantitative experiments led to the 
division of alkalis and earths into two classes; mild alkalis and 
mild eartlis, and caustic alkalis and caustic earths or quick- 
limes. We have seen tliat at about the time of the discovery of 
oxygen, salts were thought of as compounds formed by the addi- 
tion of acids to basc^s which were generally alkalis or earths; if 
a mild alkali or a mild earth was the basis, fixed air escaped; if 
a caustic alkali or earth was the basis, fixed air was not produced. 
Besides being l)uilt on the bases of alkalis and earths, salts could 
be formed by adding acids to the calces of metals. When La- 
voisier had i)roved calces to be oxides, the theory of the com- 
position of acids and salts wms almost complete. Analogy in- 
dicated that the alkalis and the earths must be oxides of metals. 
If experimental investigation should confirm this supposition, 
the edifice was finished. 
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Let us briefly trace some of the steps in the history of the 
demonstration of the nature of alkalis and of earths. 

Substances which had detergent properties, dissolved oils 
and sulphur, were used im making glass, and changed the colours 
of green plants, were classed together many centuries ago under 
the common name alkali (from the Arabic = the ash); because 
the substances were obtained by calcining various materials and 
reducing them to ashes. Three kinds of alkali were spoken of 
in the eigliteenth century and during part of the nineteenth; 
vegetable alkali now called potash, mineral alkali now called soda, 
and volatile alkali now called ammonia. The name earths was 
given to substances which more or less resembled alkali. La- 
voisier asserted the alkalis to be compounds of oxygen, al- 
though, he said, ^Sve do not yet know the nature of the prin- 
ciples which enter into their composition.^’ He thought it likely 
that the earths would he proved to be oxides of metals. 

Early in the nineteenth century Davy turned his attention 
to the decomi)ositions effected by electricity. In 1807 he 
proved that liydrogen and oxygen are the sole components of 
water. In ISOS, the year in which Dalton’s New System of 
Chemical Philosophy appeared, Davy published a memoir on the 
decomposition of the fixed alkalis by electricity.^ After de- 
scribing the Voltaic pile which he used, Davy said: 

“A small })ieco of pure potash was placed upon an insulated disk of 
platina, (connected with the negative side of the battery, . . . and a platina 
wire communicating with the positive side was brought into contact with 
the surface of the alkali. The potash began to fuse at l)oth its points 
of olocl-rization. There was a violent effervescence at the upper surface; 
at tlie lower, or negative, surface, there was no liberation of elastic fluid; 
but small globules, having a high metallic lustre, and being precisely similar 
in visible characters to (piicksilvcr, appeared, some of which burnt with 
explosion and bright flame, as soon as they were formed, and others remained, 
and were merely tarnished, and finally covered with a white film which 
formed on their surfaces.” 

Soda behaved similarly to potash. 

Davy had expected to obtain oxygen at the positive pole; 
he proved the gas which came off with violent effervescence ” 
to be oxygen. He then burnt in oxygen the new metal-like 

^ mi. Trans, for 1808, p. 1, On some new phenomena of chemical changes pro- 
duced by electricity, particularly the decomposition of the fixed alkalis . . 
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substances obtained from potash and soda, and proved the 
products to be potash and soda. 

Davy concluded that the new substances were "peculiar 
inflammable principles the bases of potash and soda.” He 
burnt weighed quantities of the two substances in oxygen, 
weighed the products, and measured the oxygen absorbed; he 
also caused amalgams of the two “peculiar inflammable prin- 
ciples ” to react with water, and measured the hydrogen which 
was produced. lie concluded that “100 parts of potash con- 
sist of about 84 basis and 16 oxygene.” ^ 

Davy's experiments led him to place the two new bases in 
the class of metals. He showed them to various friends, whom 
he asked whether they thought these substances were metals. 
“The greater number of philosophical persons to whom this 
question has been put have answered in the affirmative.” As 
Davy agreed with the “philosophical persons,” he named the 
new substances potassium and sodium. These names, he said, 
merely declare the substances to be “the metals produced from 
potash and soda”; the names will remain, however chemical 
theories may chang(n 

In the same your, 1808, Davy used electricity to decompose 
the four earths, liaryta, lime, strontia, and magnesia.^ lie 
passed the current thi-ough mixtures of the earths and red oxide 
of mercury. After hearing from Berzelius that he had ob- 
tained amalgams of the metals of baryta and lime, by passing 
the electric current through these earths in contact with mer- 
cury, Davy used mercury in place of its oxide. He removetl the 
mercury from tlu; amalgams by distillation, and although he tlid 
not obtain pure specimens of the bases of the earths, ho con- 
clusively proved these bases to be metals. He called the new 
metals bariinn, cxilcium, strontium, and magnitnn; the last name 
being used because magnesmm bad been “already ai)plicd to 
metallic manganese.” ^ 

^ PotasHiuin oxide, K^O, in coitiposod of ahnoHt 83 per cent. potaHHiuni tind a 
very little more tliaii 17 per cent, oxygen. 

2 Ekctmchem'ad remirches on the decomposition of the earths. Phil. Trans, for 

1808 , p ;m. 

black mineral had long been known under the name magnesia nigra. A 
new medicine wag introduced in the early years of the eighteenth century, and was 
called magnesia alba. After a time magnesia nigra came to bo known by the 
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Davy then tried to decompose the earths alumina, glucina, 
silica, and zirconia, but he did not succeed.^ 

Davy now turned his attention to ^Hhe nature of ammonia 
and alkaline bodies in general.” ^ The composition of am- 
monia had been considered by Scheele, Priestley, and especially 
by Berthollet. The last named naturalist concluded from his 
experiments that ammonia is a compound of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen, and that three volumes of hydrogen combine with one 
volume of nitrogen to form two volumes of ammonia.^ Davy 
argued that the compositions of potash, soda, and ammonia are 
probably similar, because all of them are alkaline substances. 
Potash and soda are composed of metal and oxygen; therefore, 
ammonia may contain oxygen. ^'Of the existence of oxygene 
in volatile alkali,” Davy says, “I soon satisfied myself.” Puri- 
fied charcoal was burnt in dried ammonia, the charcoal being* 
heated by an electric current; a great expansion of the gas was 
noticed, and a white substance was deposited which effervesced 
with acids, and was probably carbonate of ammonia. Some 
water was obtained by passing dried ammonia over heated iron 
wire, and the iron became coated with oxide. Davy says he 
took care to prove that the ammonia he used did not contain 
water. He collected four tenths of a grain of water, and ob- 
tained a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen in the ratio of about 
74 volumes of hydrogen to 26 volumes of nitrogen. Measure- 
ments of the products of the decomposition of ammonia by 
electricity gave varying results; on the whole, the total weight 
of the mixed gases obtained was rather less than the weight of 
the ammonia used. This result, Davy said, ^^can only be as- 
cribed to the existence of oxygene in the alkali, part of which 

name manganese. A metal was obtained from manganese in the eighties of the 
eighteenth century by Gahn. Tlie metal was at first called magnesimn; then, 
to avoid confusion between the name and magnesia alba, the name of tlic new 
metal was changed to manganasium; finally, some time after Davy’s isolation 
of the metal of 7)iagnesia alba, the name manganese was used for the metal of 
magnesia nigra, and tlie metal of magnesia alba was called magnesium. Maiiy 
beginners in chemistry perpetuate the ancient confusion in the nomenclature of 
the two metals. 

^ Alumina was decomposed by Wohler in 1828, glucina by Wohler in 1827, 
siliv-a by iJerzeliiis in 1823, and zirconia by Berzelius in 1825. The bases of 
alumina, glucina (beryllia), and zirconia were found to be metals; silica was proved 
to be tlie oxide of a non- metallic element. 

U^hil. Trans, for 1808, p. 353. 

* Journal de Physique for 1785, vol. ii. p. 176. 
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probably combined with the platina wire employed for electri- 
zation, and part with hydrogene.” 

The general conclusion reached by Davy at this time (1808) 
regarding the alkali was expressed by him thus : 

“Oxygene then may be considered as existing in, and as forming an 
element in all the true alkalies; and the principle of acidity of the French 
nomenclature might now likewise be called the principle of alkalescence.” 

Davy repeated the experiment described by Berzelius of 
negatively electrifying mercury in contact with a solution of 
ammonia, and confirmed the assertion of Berzelius that a sub- 
stance of the nature of an amalgam is formed. Davy agreed 
with tbe conclusion which Berzelius had drawn from his experi- 
ments that the amalgam is composed of the “ deoxygenated 
basis of ammonia, and mercury,” and that this basis is a metal. 
But, although the deoxygenated basis of ammonia was thought 
by Davy to be a metal, he had to acknowledge that it was 
almost certainly composed of nitrogen and hydrogen. “Are 
nitrogen anti hydrogen really metals in an aeriform state,” he 
said, or are they “oxitlcs which become metallized by deoxi- 
dation?” Perhaps, he suggested, they may be “simple bodies, 
not metallic in their own nature, but capable of composing a 
metal in their deoxygenated, anti an alkali in their oxygenated 
state.” The exi)erimcnts which Davy made in 1809 on the 
action of ammonia on potassium strengthened his view that 
nitrogen is a compound of oxygen with some other substance or 
substances.' 

In 1810 he returnetl to the subject of the nature of nitrogen; ^ 
the results of his experiments were inconclusive. He could not 
decitlc the exact composition of ammonia. His own experi- 
ments gave the mean result that 73-74 volumes of hydrogen are 
combined willi 20 -20 volumes of nitrogen; he still thought that 
ammonia contained about one eleventh or one twelfth of its 
weight of oxygen and water. Henry attempted to determine 
the composition of ammonia in 1809, by decomposing the gas 
by electricity He obtained almost 199 volumes of nitrogen 
and hydrogen from 100 volumes of ammonia, and confirmed 

^ PliiL Trans, for 1801), p. 30. ^ Phil. 7^rans. for 1810, p. 58. 

^ Phil. Trans, for 1809, p. 430. 
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Davy's result that the two gases were present in the mixture 
approximately in the ratio of 74 volumes of hydrogen to 26 
volumes of nitrogen. 

In their Recherches Physico-chimiques^ published in 1811, 
Oay-Lussac and Thenard^ examined the amalgam formed by 
electrifying ammonia in presence of mercury, proved that it 
gave off ammonia and hydrogen under conditions which en- 
sured the absence of water, and concluded it to be composed of 
mercury, ammonia, and hydrogen, and not, as Berzelius and 
Davy supposed, of mercury and the ^'deoxygenated basis of 
ammonia." They also concluded that ammonia does not con- 
tain oxygen, and is a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
which substances they classed as elements. As, according to 
their view, ammonia combines with hydrogen to form a metal- 
like substance which produces an amalgam similar to potassium 
amalgam, Gay-Lussac and Thenard started the hypothesis that 
Davy's metal potassium is really a compound of hydrogen with 
an unknown basis. This hypothesis was shown by Davy to be 
without any foundation of facts; ^ but it introduced more com- 
plexity into the subject of the compositions of the alkalis. 

In his Elements of Chemical Philosophy^ published in 1812, 
Davy placed nitrogen among the undecompounded substances; 
he described ammonia as a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen; 
but he could not decide the nature of the amalgam from am- 
monia (or ammonium amalgam, as it was generally called at that 
time). He still thought it possible that nitrogen might be an 
oxide of a peculiar metal, and hydrogen another oxide of the 
same peculiar metal, which is the basis of ammonia. 

In the first German edition of his Lehrbuchj published in 
1825, Berzelius was inclined to regard nitrogen as the oxide of a 
'^peculiar inflammable radical," which he provisionally named 
nitricum. Arguing from the analogies between ammonia, pot- 
ash, and soda, Berzelius said that in the amalgam from am- 
monia ^Hhere must be a metallic substance combined with the 
mercury, and this metal we call ammonium." Berzelius 
brought the formation of a salt, by the action of an aqueous 
solution of ammonia on an acid, within his general scheme of the 


^ Recherches, vol. i. pp. 52-73. 


2 Phil. Trans, for 1810, p. 16, 
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formation of salts, by supposing that ammonia, composed of 
nitrogen and hydrogem, decomposed part of the water, and com- 
bined witli the hydrogen to form the compound metal am- 
monium, which was oxitlized by the oxygen of the water, and 
that the oxide of ammonium then combined with the acid if an 
oxyacid was used, or with the salt-forming part of the acid if a 
hydracid was employed. This view was more fully developed 
by Berzelius in the fifth edition of his Lchrbuch (1843).^ He 
says that ammonium is “a compound radical which possesses 
all the properties of an alkali metal”; that in the salts of am- 
monium the nilrogem and hydrogen which compose it are held 
firmly togetlier, but ammonium o.xide and ammonium hydrate 
are easily separated into ammonia and water. The oxide, he 
says, is known only in combination with electronegative sub- 
stances. The formation of ammonium amalgam is cited by him 
as a convincing [iroof of (he ammonium hypothesis. 

Tn 1839 and 1840, in the course of experiments on the elec- 
trolysis of salts, Daniell showed that the simplest presentation 
of the facts concerning ammonium salts was to regard those 
compounds as cotdaining the cation NIH, analogous to the 
cations K and Na. laiter electrolytic investigations have 
brought out the resemblances between potash, soda, and am- 
monia, in aqueous solutions, by representing them all as con- 
taining univalent cations (K, Na, NII4), and univalent anions 
OIL 'I'he lustory of these (leveloi)m(!nts of the views of Davy 
and of Berzelius will be considered in Chapter XII. 

'I'hc' division of certain compounds into the classes of acids, 
bases, and salts c.arriiul with it the possibility of placing many 
of the oxide's in one or other of two classes, namely, basic oxides 
and aendic, oxides. And this classification went hand in hand 
with that which placc'd many of the elements together under the 
designation of acid-forming elements, and many others under 
that of liasce-forming elements. The names metal and non- 
metal were. oft('n takt'n as synonymous, or nearly synonymous 
with the (m-nis bas(yforming element and acid-forming clement; 
and these terms were nearly interchangeable with the others, 
electroposit,iv(i and electronegative element. Classifications 

1 Vol. i. p. 172; vol. ii. p. 103. 
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based on the differences between electropositive and electro- 
negative elements played a very important part in the doctrine 
of electro-dualism, which was promulgated by Berzelius, and 
prevailed for many years in chemistry. The history of this 
phase of the classification of homogeneous substances will be 
considered in the next chapter. 

The history of the development of the terms acid, base, and 
salt furnishes examples of the tyranny of phrases. Scheele 
called the new gas he discovered dephlogisticated marine acid, 
and for many years every one who examined this gas assumed 
it to be an acid. Lavoisier demonstrated the importance of 
Priestley^s dephlogisticated air in chemical changes of many 
kinds; in the word oxygen he perpetuated his view that this 
element is the acid former. The labours of a vast number of 
chemists during more than half a century were required to 
prove that Lavoisier had drawn a boundary-line which does not 
exist in nature. 

Over the history of chemistry is written choose your words 
and expressions carefully. We are describing the relations of 
facts — mere cataloguing is not science — the expressions we use 
embody those views of these relations which hold the field at 
present; the true relations are discovered very slowly, and the 
course of their discovery is being constantly distorted by ex- 
pressions which assume the present views to be final. 



CHAPTER IX. 


RADICALS, TYPES, DITALISM, AND THE UNITARY 
HYPOTHESIS. 

In the last cliai^ler we considcnHl the history of the division 
of certain cninpounds into the classes of acids, bases, and salts, 
a division which c.arri(>s with it the. distinction between acidic 
and basic oxides, and that between acid-forming and base- 
forming eh'nu'nls. 

We saw that in his inv('s(igation of prussic acid in 1815, 
Gay-Lussac isolated cyanogem, and spoke of that substance as 
“a remarkabki ('xampU', and at j)resent a unique exatnjdc, of a 
body whi(E although a (aiinpound plays the part of a simple 
body in its combinations with hydrogen amt with the metals.” 
We saw tlu' introduction into clumiistry, by Bersiclius, of the 
“compound radical ammonium whi(di possesses all the proper- 
ties of an alkali metal.” W'e havc^ now to trace some of the 
effects of tlu^ hypothesis of comiKuind radicals on the develop- 
ment of th(i classification of (amipounds. The eoni})ound radical 
of the carlic'r cluanists was a suce(issor of the alch(miical “prin- 
ciple. ” or “element.” Lavoish'r gav(^ dediniteness to the con- 
ception, anil mad(“ it din'ctly applicabli' to jiarticular eases of 
chemical changi', liy pri'senting a list of the radicals of various 
acids, which, he said, “(mter into combination aft<‘r the manner 
of simple substaiH'es.” ‘ The* strengtli of tlu' hold on the minds 
of those who came affc'r him, of Lavoisii'r’s viinv of the constitu- 
tion of acids and of salts, is .shown by the pertinacity wherewith 
they clung to the notion that an unknown radical enters into 
the composition of muriatic acid, in spite of the many failures to 

^ (EiimcHf vol. i. |). 13 H. 
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obtain from that compound the radical whereof it was de- 
clared to be an oxide. 

Gay-Lussac’s isolation of cyanogen, in 1815, was followed by 
the publication of various memoirs wherein particular com- 
pounds, most of them organic compounds, were considered to 
be formed by the union of two or more radicals. It looked as 
if organic compounds would come to be described as collocations 
of compound radicals. Ten years after Gay-Lussac had isolated 
cyanogen, Faraday ^ prepared a compound of carbon and hydro- 
gen from liquefied coal-gas, determined the composition of one 
volume of the gaseous compound to be C4H4, compared the re- 
actions of the compound with those of olefiant gas, the compo- 
sition of one volume of which he expressed by the formula 
C 2 H 2 , and thus started chemists on the study of the phenomena 
now called isomerism .2 The only way which could lead to the 
classification of the relations of organic compounds appeared to 
be that which should begin with the study of the radicals of 
these compounds; for, if two compounds have the same ele- 
mentary composition and the same density in the state of gas, 
and differ in their reactions, these differences must surely be 
associated with differences between the modes of arrangement 
of the elements of the compounds, in other words, with the ex- 
istence of different radicals, different groups of elements, in the 
compounds. 

The hypothesis that the reactions of many organic compounds 
are the reactions of the radicals, or compounded elements, 
whereof they are supposed to be constituted, was greatly ad- 
vanced, and brought prominently into the daily mental lives of 
chemists, by the researches on the radical of benzoic acid, by 
Wohler and Liebig, published in 1832.^ Wohler and Liebig pre- 
pared a series of compounds from oil of bitter almonds, and 
studied the relations of these compounds by examining their 
reactions of formation and decomposition. After describing 
the compounds and their reactions, Wohler and Liebig said : 


1 Phil Trans, for 1825, p. 440. 

2 The history of isomerism will he considered in Chapter XI. 

® “Untersiichnngen liber das Radikal der Benzoesaiire,” Anncd. Chem. Pharm., 
3, p. 249 [1832]. 
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‘'When wc look over and epitomize the phenomena which are described 
in the foregoin^j; communication, we find that they all group themselves 
round a single compound which is unchanged in its nature and composition 
in almost all of its reactions of combination with other substances. Ihis 
stability induced us to regard Unit substance as a compounded element, and 
to propose for it. a special name, the name benzoyls We have expressed the 
composition of this radical by the formula 14C-1" lOH + 20. Benzoyl com- 
bines with one atom of oxygen to form anhydrous benzoic acid, and with 
one atom of oxygen and one atom of water to form crystallized benzoic acid. 
With two atoms of hydrogen it forms pure oil of bitter almonds; when this 
changes to crystallized Ixmzoic acid l>y standing in the air, it takes up two 
atoms of oxygen, one of which produces benzoic acid by combining with 
the radical, and the other combines with two atoms of hydrogen and pro- 
duces the water of the (‘rystallized acid. Moreover, the place of the hydrogen 
in the oil, or of the oxygen in the benzoic acid, can be taken by chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, sulphur, and cyanogen; and all the compounds which are 
thus prodiKxul, and also tlie eorrcspoiulirig phosphorus cornpouuds, are 
decomposetl ])y water with formation of benzoi(^ acid and a hydrogen acid. 

The re[)la,(‘ement of t wo atoms of hydrogen in the pure oil by the halogens 
seems to us a, dex'isive^ proof in favo\ir of the supposition that there is a special 
kind of combination b(‘tw(‘en this hydrogen and the other elements; this 
special kind of combination is rather indicated than sharply defined by the 
notion of tli(‘ radical, borrowed from inorganic chemistry. . . . Wc think 
it is not unlikidy that th(‘n‘ may be several groups of organic bodies . . . 
which are built, on the foumlation of the same radical acting as a compounded 
element.” 

W()hl('r mid Licliig; sent a cojiy of their memoir to Ber- 
zelius. In acknowledginfi; it, Bi'rzidius said: 

“The r(‘sulls you luivt* ilrawn from lh(^ investigations of tlie oil of bitter 
almonds are e(‘rtainly t most important which have hitlun-to Ixxui obtained 
in the domain of v(‘g(*tabli^ cluanistry, and promise to spread an unexpected 
light over this branch of s<’ieuc(?. 'l’h(‘. fact that a substance which is com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogmi and oxygen combines with Others, after the manner 
of a simtde substancis and thspecially wit h salt -forming and witii liase-forming 
subsiunces, dc'cidihs tiiat it is a ternary compound atom (of the first order) j 
and the radical of Ixaizoic acid is the first ddinite examiile of a tt^rnary sub- 
atance which posscsse.H the* propiTties of a simple substance. Tlui facts you 
have brought to liglit sugg(‘st. so many speculations, that one may indeed 
regard tiuau as tlui iH^ginniug of a new day for vegetalde chemistry. I 
woifld suggest that that sul).stan(Hi which is the first example of a compound 
radical composed of rnon^ than t wo hodi(*s should be called Proin (from Tfpooi, 
the beginning of tlui <lay) or Orthrin (from opOfj(k, daybreak).” 

It i.s inU'n'sf iiig mid instructive to know that a few years after 
Berzelius rejoici'd at tlie comiiip; of the day, he cast forth prom, 

‘The termination of this name is derived from the Greek or 

matter. 
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mihrin or henzoyl from the class of rascals, 
oxide cannot be a radical > and “tenar, ® 

compounds of a binary substance with a simple substance, 
they are compounds of two binary substances. 

Berzelius also said : 

“From the moment when one has learnt ^^^dfafte^ 

the existence of ternary atoms of the fimt or en xpression 

fte manner of dmple «b.t.n,», it be a m P 

clearly before the eye of the reader. 

Berselius illustrated his proposal by the 

r^ralmo’nds-'totcBoAenaoyl, B^-benaoyl sBphrde; 

Wohler and Liebig said: , i 

“The only guide which led us to ^ ready 

allied phenomena we in the analyses which others 

to make calculations, and arbitra^ g similar radicals; 

SrrSnb'STderiTer^’llttle «rved bj r.idns eapee.a.i.n. ,bi.b 

rest on no adequate basis of facts.” 

telus fiBshfd Ids letter to Wohler and Liebig by saymg. 

indat «..t »cb ”£ln“lSS-pm“ 

oS SrS rji“n ... «. Bat.,.. 

As we proceed, we 

Liebig and the compound ternary atom-of 

Berzehus spoke ^ a phrase of the language 

whefeTn BerLlius expressed 

eflectedby^ 
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Davy/ in 1S07, tried to connect positive and negative elec- 
tricity with cheniical affinities of substances. “May not the 
electrical c'lK'rgy,” he said, “he identical with chemical affinity 
and an ('ss('nlial prop('rty of matter?” Davy supposed that 
chemical union always occurs between differently electrified 

substance's. 

“Supposes iwo IhhUcs, iho paHicles of which arc in different electrical 
states, and those staters sidhidiMdly exaltt'd to give them an attractive force 
superior to tlu‘ powiu* of aggrt^gation, a combination would take place which 
woukl be morc^ or It'ss inttuise a(‘Cor<ling as the energies were more or less 
perfectly balanciHl, and the change of projierties woidd be correspondingly 
proportional.” 

If two sul)shin(‘(‘s with dilTt^n^ni (l(‘gre(\s of the 8tiine elec- 
trical attracting (Mun-gy acted on ono tuiother, Davy supposed 
that combination would lx* (hdcnnniiuxl by the dt'gree, ^^and the 
substanc(‘ poss(‘ssing th(‘ W(‘ak(\st eiu'rgy would be repelledd' 
^‘This principh' would afford an (‘xpn^ssion of tlui causes of 
elective allinity, and tlu‘ dtx'onipositions produced in conse- 
([U('nc(b” H(‘r>;(‘lius adopt(Ml Davy’s suggestions, dev(‘lo])ed 
them, and foundtul on that (kwadopnient the system of dualism 
which r(‘ign(‘d supreitu* for many years. 1 proi)ose to givet an 
analysis of pails of the nunnoir wherein Berzelius laid the 
foundations of his syslcmn- 

Btn’zt^lius stattal his doctriiK^ of dualism in the language of 
the atomic, (htairy. Ih* spok(‘ of compound atoms of various or- 
ders of c.omph‘xity. (’omj)ound atoms of the first order are 
formed, li(‘ said, by th(‘ union of edennentary atoms, inorganic 
compounds by t,lK‘ union of tlK". atoms of two (denumts, most 
organic compounds by the union of atoms of at least three 
elements. Compound atoms of the sc'cond ordm- are formed by 
the union of atoms of tln^ first onkny an atom of sul|)hate of 
potash is fornuMl by tlu^ combination of an atom of sulphuric 
acid and an atom of potash, sulphate of alumina by the corn- 

^ Phil, Trans, for I HOT, p. 2. 

2 Vcrsuck vinvr throniischru Ansichf van den Chemischan Proportianen und 
dm ChnniHchvn ICinflitasv dvr Fdvhtricitiit in der unarpanischen Natur. Jlorzclius: 
Lehrhmk der Phvmiv, Kimt Ocrnmri [ IH2r>j voL iii. Part i, pp. Ubiai; 

©specially ‘‘Kiitwickcluug her (ilcftrofluMniHchcui aanHirie,” pp. 49-87. The 
account in the text in a free and much condcnHcd traiiHlation of the words of 
Beraeliiis. 
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bination of three atoms of sulphuric acid and one atom of 
alumina. Compound atoms of the third order are formed by 
the union of atoms of the second order; dry alum, for instance, 
is formed by the union of an atom of sulphate of alumina with 
an atom of sulphate of potash. Hydrated alum, formed by the 
combination of an atom of alum with several atoms of water, is 
classed by Berzelius as a compound atom of the fourth order. 
Berzelius held that ^^neutralization of the opposite electricities 
happens whenever a chemical compound is formed.'' If the 
constituents of a compound are held together by a special force 
inherent in the atom, then the continuance of combination must 
be independent of electrical conditions. If the close union is 
caused by some property of electricity, then the restoration of 
the electrical polarity of the constituents must be accompanied 
by the breaking~up of even the most stable compounds. We 
know that compounds are decomposed by electricity. This 
shows that what we call chemical affinity is necessarily and in- 
timately connected with electrochemical phenomena. 

Substances are either electropositive or negative : 

'^The Hiniple siibstances which belong to the first class, and also their 
oxides, are always electropositive when brought into contact with simple 
substances, or oxides, belonging to the second class; and oxides of the first 
class always behave towards oxides of the second class as the bases of salts 
behave towards acids.” 

^^An electrochemical system is obtained by arranging substances in 
accordance with their electrical properties, and this system is better suited 
than any other for giving a general idea of chemistry.” 

Oxygen is the most electronegative of all substances; it is 
never positive relatively to another substance. “Oxygen is the 
only substance in the electrochemical system whose electrical 
relations are unchangeable.” Each of the other substances is 
electropositive to some and negative to some other substances. 
“The radicals of the fixed alkalis, and of the alkaline earths, are 
the most electropositive substances.” But “no substance is 
so electropositive as oxygen is electronegative.” 

Berzelius then gives a list of elements arranged in electrical 
order, beginning with the most electronegative, oxygen, and 
finishing with the most electropositive, sodium and potassium. 
He notes that the arrangement is to be regarded as only ap- 
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proxiniately accurate. He divides the oxides into acids, which 
are electronegative, and bases, which are positive. He says 
that a weak acid sometimes acts as a base towards a stronger 
acid, and a weak base sometimes plays the part of an acid 
towards a stronger base. 

Salts, which are composed of an acid and a base, react one 
with another in two ways: there may be a decomposing action 
whereby the elements combine in other proportions; and there 
may be a uniting action, whereby two salts form a double salt 
wherein one is electropositive and the other is electronegative. 
The (leciomposing action is conditioned by the specific electrical 
reactions of the individual elements which strive towards more 
complete neutralization; the combining action is connected 
with the ele(*.tri(‘.al reaction of the compound atoms which 
strive, as wholes, towards more complete electrical neutraliza- 
tion. Although th(U’c is no absolute electrical indifference 
some compounds are nearly electrically indifferent. This ap- 
proxiinah'. indinVnmcc is caused by the almost complete elec- 
trical nc'utralizaiion of the compounds as wholes; nevertheless 
the elcutumls of these compounds retain their specific reactions 
towards sul)sl.a,nc(\s whicli strive to decompose the compounds. 
Crystallizc^d alum, for instance, will not combine with other 
substances, bul. it is (k'composed by many. 

B(K*aus('. of lack of facts, Jk'rzelius said he could only at- 
temjit a tlu^orcdical answ(‘r to the (juestion, How does electricity 
exist in subs(anc.(‘s? How is a substance electropositive or 
negative^? A sul)stance is not electrical, he said, without mani- 
festing both (4(‘ctric.ities, (uther in different parts of itself or in 
its sphcu’c of action. If the electricities arc manifested in a 
substance which is continuous, they arc always concentrated in 
two opposing points, and the electric condition of the substance 
has the sanu^ polarity as a magnetic body. Every smallest part 
of an (‘lemcmiary substance must be thought of as having the 
properties of the whole, therefore every smallest part must show 
polarity. Ado[)ting the language of the atomic theory, every 
atom of a sul)stance must possess electric polarity; the electro- 
chemical phenomena which are manifested when the atoms com- 
bine depend on their polarities; and the unequal intensities of 
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the polarities of the atoms is the cause of the differences between 
their ajffinities. 

This electric polarity of the smallest particles of substances 
does not suffice to explain the specifically positive electricity of 
certain substances and the specifically negative electricity of 
others. This property probably depends on a kind of electrical 
one-sidedness {Einseitigkeii), which has been called unipolarity^ 
and is not yet understood. 'One pole of a magnet may be much 
stronger than the other: so we may suppose the electricity of 
one pole of an atom to be predominant, or concentrated, at a 
certain point; we may suppose the positive pole of one sub- 
stance, and the negative pole of another, to predominate, be- 
cause each smallest particle has a specific unipolarity. 

This hypothesis helps us to understand how electricity is 
present in substances, and wherein their electrochemical proper- 
ties consist. 

Substances are electropositive or negative as one or the 
other pole predominates. Specific unipolarity does not explain 
all the [)henomena; for instance, sulphur and oxygen, both of 
whicli arc electronegative, combine much more intimately than 
coi^per and oxygen, although copper is electropositive. The de- 
gr(( of affinity of a substance does not depend on its specific 
unipolarity, l;ut it must generally be deducible from the in- 
tensity of its polarity. Certain substances are capable of a 
more intense polarization than others; they must, therefore, 
have a greater tendency to neutralize the electricity distributed 
on their poles, that is, they must have a greater affinity than 
the other substances. Although the unipolarities of sulphur and 
oxygen are the same, nevertheless the positive pole of sulphur 
neutralizers more negative electricity on the predominant pole 
of oxygen than can be neutralized by a metal, say by lead. 
Specific unipolarity must be clearly distinguished from intensity 
of polarization. 

The electrochemical properties of most oxidized compounds 
depend entirely on the unipolarities of their more electropositive 
elements, that is, of their radicals. If the radical of one oxide 
is electronegative to the radical of another, the first oxide is 
negative to the second, and the converse is true. Sulphuric 
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acid is negative towards all metallic oxides, because sulphur is 
negative to all metals. The oxides of potassium and zinc are 
electropositive to all oxides towards the radicals of which potas- 
sium and zinc are positive. This fact serves to correct an 
erroneous idea about the acidifying principle, oxygen. The 
acidity of an acdd is dependent on the radical of the acid : oxygen 
plays an indifferent part, for it enters into the compositions 
both of the strongc^st bases, which are electropositive oxides, 
and of the strongest acids, which are electronegative oxides. 
This view leads to the conclusions that 

“What wc (aill chemical affinity is nothing but the action of the electric 
polarities of the partic'.lcs, and electricity is the first cause of all chemical 
activity.” “livery chemical action,” Berzelius said, “is at bottom an ^ 
electrical phenomenon, founded on the electric polarities of the particles,” 

The tendency is always towards the most complete neutrali- 
zation of ])()larities. Secondary causes, such as relative solu- 
bility, gr('.ater or less volatility, and the like, are often at work, 
and many chemical actions are not dependent solely on the de- 
grees of polarization of the reacting substances. If a substance 
combines with another less electropositive than itself, it can be 
displacexl from the compound only by electropositive substances; 
the more ekudroiu'gative of two substances which combine can 
be disphiced from the combination only by electronegative sub- 
stances. I'or instance, sulphur is positive in sulphuric acid, and 
can be removed from that acid only by positive substances; 
sulpluir is n(‘gativ('. in lead sulphide, and can be removed from 
that (‘.ompound only l)y substances which arc more negative 
than sulphur ri4ativ(4y to lead. 

“If ihoHO (d(‘(*trochemical viewH arc correct, it follows that cvciy chemical 
compoutui is wholly and solely dependent on two opposing forces, positive 
and negative (‘lect.ricity, and, as there is no third force at work, eveiy ciierni- 
cal compound rimst be composed of two parts united by the agency of their 
electrochemical reaction. Hence, whatever the number of its constituents, 
every (compound subst.ancc (!an be divided into two parts, one of which is 
positively, and tlu^ other negatively, electrical. Sulphate of soda, for instance, 
is not put togeihcT from sulphur, oxygen, and sodium, but from sulphuric 
acid and sodti, eacii of which can be separated into an electropositive and 
an electronegative (constituent. Similarly, alum is not to be thought of as 
immediately formed from its simple constituents, but as the product of the 
reaction between sulphate of alumina, as negative element, and sulphate 
of potash, as positive clement. The electrochemical view justifies what I 
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have already said regarding compound atoms of the first, second, third, etc., 
order.” ^ 

When we realize how essential the hypothesis of compound 
radicals was to the all-embracing dualistic classification of Ber- 
zelius, we can understand his enthusiastic reception of the work 
of Wohler and Liebig on the compounds of the ternary radical 
benzoyl. 

If we can imagine the shock Berzelius must have received 
when he realized, in a soberer moment, what he had done when 
carried away by his enthusiastic welcome of the day-dawn, we 
may be able to appreciate the righteous indignation wherewith, 
a few years later, he banned benzoyl, that “ compound ternary 
atom of the first order,” from the companionship of the true 
radicals; for by accepting benzoyl chloride (C14H10O2.CI2) as a 
compound very similar chemically to oil of bitter almonds 
(C14H10O2.H2), ^ind by suggesting the formula) B^CU and B2H2 
to emphasize this close relationship, he had implicitly acknowl- 
edged that the very negative element chlorine may be substituted 
by the positive element hydrogen, and hydrogen by chlorine, 
without a change of the fundamental chemical character of the 
two compounds. Nearly twenty years had to pass, twenty 
years marked by a raging, tearing controversy, before chemists 
were convinced that the substitution of a positive element by a 
negative ('lenient may happen without a profound change of 
chemical character. When this fact was realized, the system of 
clectrodualism disappeared. 

In the years 1839 to 1843, Bunsen 2 published a series of 
memoirs wherein free use was made, and successfully made, of 
the compound radical, as an instrument for co-ordinating the 
relations between organic compounds. Bunsen prepared and 
analyzed a great many compounds; he studied their reactions 
and expressc'd tlieir relations by regarding them as compounds 
of the radical C4H12AS2, which he isolated, named kakodyl, and 
represented by the abbreviated symbol Kd. (The word is 
usually spelt cacodyl in English books; it is formed from the 


^ Translated from Berzelius’ Lehrhuch dcr Cliemie, vol. iii, Part I, p. 79 [1825]. 
2“ Untersucli ungen fiber die Kakodylreihe,” Annal. Chem. Pharm.,21, 175 
[1839]; 37, 1 [1841];' 42, 14 [1842]; 40, 1 [1843]. 
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Greek ill-smelling). The following formulse were 

given by Bunsen to some of the compounds which he inves- 
tigated; Kd; KdO, KdS, KdSe, KclTe; KdCh, KdBrs, Kdio, 
KdF2; Kd0.2IIgCl2, Kd0.3Kdl2; KdO.KdOs, SKdO.AgO, 
KdO-xSOa; KdS.KdSa; KdSa.AusS, SKdSs. SbsSa. 

In their memoir on benzoyl compounds (in 1832), Wohler 
• and Liebig said that ^Hhe place of the hydrogen in oil of bitter 
almonds, or of the oxygen in benzoic acid, can be taken by 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur, and cyanogen.’’ They es- 
tablished some chemical likeness between the compounds pro- 
duced l)y tliese reactions, by showing that they are all decom- 
posed by water with the formation of benzoic acid and a hydrogen 
acid. This was the beginning of the hypothesis of chemical 
types, an hypothesis destined to grow into a theory which 
destroyed the system of electrodualism. Let us trace the main 
lines of its development. The men to be most honoured here 
are Dumas, Laurent, and Gerhardt. 

In LS34d Dumas studied the reactions between chlorine and 
alcohol, and prc'pared chloral which he showed to be chlorin- 
ated aldcLyde, similar to aldehyde in many of its reactions. 
Some tini(‘ bedore .1838, the same chemist prepared chloracetic 
acid l)y the interaction of chlorine and acetic acid; ^ in 1838 he 
confii*ni(Hl his (‘arlicn* results and determined the composition of 
the acid to be C 58 II 2 CI 6 O 4 , acetic acid being C 8 H 8 O 4 (C==6, 0 = 
16). Tlu^se formuhe recognized that the formation of chloracetic 
acid from acadic acid consisted in the replacement of six equiva- 
lents of hydrogc'n by six equivalents of chlorine. But at that 
tiriie (1838) Dumas did not admit that the chlorine in chloracetic 
acid plays tlu^ same i)art as the equivalent quantity of hydrogen 
in acetic; acid. He said: ^^To represent me as saying that the 
hydrogen removed (from acetic acid) is replaced by chlorine, 
winch plciy^s the mme part as the hydrogen, is to attribute to me 
an oi)inion against which I protest vehemently.” A year 
later, Dumas d(\scribed chloracetic acid and many of its salts 

i AtimiL ('kwL PhijH., (2), 5(>, 113 [1834]. 

Mil a ill (JmnpL randm, 7, 474 [1838], Dumas says he had obtained chlor- 
acetic acid Honu‘, time liefore; but ho now (1838) had prepared it pure. 

s (JompL TvnduH, 0, 099 [1838]. 

* “Sur lo constitution clo quclques corps organiques et sur la th6orie des sub- 
stitutions,” Compt. rmdu8y 8, 009 [1839]. 
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in detail, examined its reactions, and established a very close 
similarity between this acid and acetic acid from which it is de- 
rived. In this memoir Dumas stated the empirical law of sub- 
stitution and the principle of the maintenance of chemical type. 
The next year (1840) he developed his ideas concerning chemical 
types.^ 

“When one treats an hydrogenized organic substance by chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, or oxygen, etc. these bodies generally remove hydrogen from the 
substance, and one equivalent of chlorine, of bromine, of iodine, or of oxygen 
is fixed in the compound for each equivalent of hydrogen that is removed.” 

Dumas insisted that this statement, which he called the law 
of substitution, is merely an expression of facts established by 
experiments. He said that the law holds good only in reactions 
whereby compounds are produced that belong to the same 
chemical type as those from which they are derived. In the 
formation of products which are not chemically like the parent 
compounds, sometimes hydrogen is lost, Dumas said, and 
nothing is gained, sometimes the quantity of chlorine (or other 
element) gained is more than equivalent to that of the hydrogen 
which is lost. 

Dumas extended the law of substitution to the replacement 
of hydrogen, equivalent by equivalent, by various compound 
radicals, for example, Cy, CO, SO 2 , NO 2 , and NH 2 . 

What did Dumas mean by “maintenance of the chemical 
type”? 

“I consider as belonging to the same chemical type those substances 
which contain the same number of equivalents united in the same manner 
and have the same fundamental chemical properties.” 

When the chemical type is maintained^ he says that ^Hhe 
molecule remains intact, forming a system wherein one element 
has simply taken the place of another.” Again, he says that 
the theory of types '^considers organic compounds as formed of 
particles which may be replaced, or displaced, without, so to 
speak, destroying the original substance.” 


* ‘ ‘M6moire sur la loi des substitutions et la th^orie des types,” Compt. rendus, 
10, 149 [1840J. “Sur les types chimiques,” (1) AnnaL Chim. Phys., (2), 73, 73; 
(2), ihid. (2), 73, 113 (Dumas and Stas); (3), ihid. (2), 74, 5 (Dumas and P61igot) 
[1840]. The quotations in the text are translations from the memoir in Compt 
rendus. 
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The law of substitution was a purely empirical expression of 
facts; the theory of types was an attempt to co-ordinate many 
facts by the help of an image borrowed from the marking of 
different articles with a common sign. 

‘^The Hubstitution of an clement for another, equivalent by equivalent,^' 
Dumas said, '^is the effect; the preservation of the type is the cause.” 

Substances belong to the same type when they contain the 
same number of ecjuivalents united in the same manner.” But 
how can one discover whether the equivalents are united in the 
same or in a diflcrent manner?'^ Dumas replied: Substances 
of the same chemical type are those which show the same funda- 
mental reactions.” ^ He spoke of that community of reactions 
which one may rc'gard as the best indicator of similar molecular 
predisposition.” 

Tlie ^^same fundamental reactions ” are shown, according to 
Dumas, only by compounds which are formed of the same num- 
ber of eciuivaleuts, and the identity of reactions proves that 
the equivalents arc united in the same manner ” in the different 
compounds. As examples of “fundamental chemical proper- 
ties,”' Dumas described the interactions of alkalis with acetic 
and with cldoracetic acid: acetic acid forms carbonic acid and 
inarsli gas ((^JIh in Dumas’ notation); chloracetic acid produces 
carbonic acid and chloroform (C4II2CI6). If the relations be- 
tween marsh gas and chloroform are expressed by saying that 
these (‘ompounds Ixdong to the same chemical type, the formula 
being C-iIIh und ChlloCle, then the compositions of the com- 
pounds which can be fo^ned by the interaction of marsh gas 
and chlorine are knowm, and are expressed by the following 
formuhe; 

CJIg C4TT6 C4li4 C4H2 and C4CI8. 

CI2 CI4 Cle 

Hydrogem and chlorine play the same part, in chloroform and 
marsh gas, in acetic and (hloracetic acid. 

Having (knnonstrated the similarities between the reactions 
of acetic*. a(*.id and those of chloracetic acid, Dumas expressed 

^ Tliirt (| notation, an<l thoso which follow, are from the memoir on chemical 
types in Aiuial. Cldm. Phya. (see foot-note, p. 251). 
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the compositions of the two acids by similar (dualistic) formulae, 
namely; 

Acetic acid C4O4. C4H2H6 
Chloracetic acid C4O4. C4H2CI6. 

He then gave the following table. 


BaO 

Bad, 

BaS 

BaCy,, etc. 

SrO 

SrCl^ 

SrS 

SrCy,, etc. 

PbO 

Pbda 

'PbS 

PbCy,, etc. 

CaO 

Cad, 

CaS 

CaCy,, etc 

MgO 

MgCl, 

MgS 

MgCy,, etc. 


The compounds in a vertical series are marked by identity of 
the non-metallic element, and those in a horizontal series by 
identity of the metallic element : there are many characteristics 
common to the compounds of each vertical series, and many 
common to those of each horizontal series. 

Dumas then arranges several organic compounds in a manner 
similar to that of the foregoing table. Here are some examples 
of his classification. 


CsHe 


CsHo 

Etc. 

H„ 

Cle 

0, 


C.H, 

CA 

CA 

Cfi 

Ho 

CL 

03 

O3, etc. 


0. 

CjaHjo 

Etc. 

H, 

03 



QA 

CoA 



Cl„ 

O3 

O3, etc. 


Dumas compared the organic radicals CgHe, C4H2, C28H10, 
etc., w'ith the metals of inorganic compounds. He said that his 
typical arrangement suggested experimental investigations, and 
would lead to “a natural classification of organic compounds.” 
He also examined the reactions which estabUsh relationships 
between alcohols, aldehydes, ethers, and acids, and summarized 
his results in formulae which represented the compounds ar- 
ranged under certain types. 

Of the work done by others than Dumas on the subjects of 
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substitution and chemical types in the thirties and forties of 
last century, the most important was that of Laurent. That 
very original man, who seems to have possessed those sharp- 
cornered eccentricities of temper which are often supposed to 
accompany genius, published many memoirs on the interactions 
of chlorine and hydrocarbons, more particularly naphthalene, 
and on reactions allied to these, from the year 1833 until his 
death in 1853. I give references to some of the earlier memoirs 
in a foot-note.^ In the preface to his book, Methode de Chimie 
(published in 1854, after his death), Laurent says that “the suc- 
cessive developments I have given to my system have finished 
by throwing my memoirs into such confusion that several of my 
friends exacted from me a promise to put a stop to this state of 
things.” To fulfil that promise he “united“and coordinated 
the materials of his work ” in a book ^ which bears the stamp of 
genius. 

Laurent admitted Dumas' law of substitution, and gave 
Dumas tlie credit of stating that empirical expression of facts; 
all that was original and suggestive, all that opened lines of in- 
vestigation in the theory of chemical types, Laurent claimed as 
his own.’^ Dumas allowed that Laurent had insisted on the 
identity of tlu‘. parts played by chlorine and hydrogen in various 
compounds at a time when he himself strongly opposed that 
view; l)ut he asserted that Laurent's speculations were pre- 
mature, because the results of experiments had not pronounced 
positively in their favour.^ 

Laurent insisted that the law of substitution was too limited. 
To Dumas' statement 

Whenever clilorinc, bromine, nitric acid, or oxygen exerts a dehydro- 
genizing action on a compound of carbon and hydrogen, each equivalent 
of hydrogen that is removed is replaced by one equivalent of chlorine, of 
bromine, or of oxygen ” 


» Anmd. CUm, Phi/.n,, (2), 52, 275 [1833]; 5d, 196 [1835]; 61 , 125 [1836]; 63 , 
27, 207, 377 [183(5]. Compt. rendus, 10 , 409 [1840]. The later memoirs of Laurent 
are in Compt. raruiiis, and some in Annul. Chim. Phys. 

All refercnccH to Laurent’s book, and all quotations from it, are concerned 
with the translation ink) English (made by Odling) which appeared in 1855, 
with the title Chemicul MetJiod. 

® See Compt. rendus, cited in the last note but one; also foot-note to pp. 198- 
200 of Chemical Method. 

* Compt. renduSy 10, 165 [1840]. 
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Laurent added this : ^ 

'^At the same time, there is formed hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic acid, 
nitrous acid, or water, which is sometimes disengaged, and sometimes remains 
united with the new radical that is formed.^’ 

From this starting-point, Laurent developed his hypothesis 
of fundamental and derived radicals. He insisted that a series 
of compounds might belong to the same chemical type, might 
show close similarities of chemical functions, although they did 
not contain the same radical. He imagined a fundamental 
radical from which various chemically similar compounds were 
derived; and he represented these compounds as containing 
different derived radicals which were formed by replacing hydro- 
gen in the fundamental radical by equivalent quantities of 
chlorine, bromine, oxygen, etc., etc. The derived radicals 
played the same part as the fundamental radical; therefore the 
relations between the various compounds were suitably sug- 
gested by saying that the same chemical type was maintained 
in all of them. 

In his work on derivatives of naphthalene, Laurent had 
shown that the quantity of chlorine, oxygen, etc., substituted 
for hydrogen was sometimes more than was equivalent to the 
hydrogen removed. And here, he said, was seen the importance 
of his addition to Dumas^ law of substitution (quoted above). 
The excess of chlorine, etc., combined with the derived radical 
which was formed by substitution, and the new substance was a 
compound of that derived radical with chlorine, oxygen, or some 
other element or group of elements. This conception of the 
processes in question led Laurent to distinguish between ele- 
ments and groups of elements in the radical and those outside 
the radical. He noticed differences between the chemical 
functions of different portions of the chlorine, etc., in naphtha- 
lene derivatives. 

^‘If chlorine is placed outside the radical, one can remove it by potash; 
if it is in the radical, it cannot be removed by potash.’^ “ When oxygen is 
placed outside the radical, the combination becomes acid.” ^ 

Laurent’s hypothesis of fundamental and derived radicals 


1 Annal. Chim. Phys., (2). 60, 220 [1835], 
(2), 63, pp. 42 and 208 [1836]. 
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included Dumas' law of substitution and the hypothesis of 
chemical types. It went further than those. Although some- 
what fancifuh it was an crngiiie which took a large share in the 
work of battering down the walls of the citadel of electrodualism. 
Moreover, thc^ (‘()ne('[)ti()n of substitution inside and outside a 
radical, and tlu‘ attribution of different chemical functions to 
the same (dement, a(‘.(*.ording to its position within or without the 
radical, have borne much fruit in modern times. In his expo- 
sition of the (lualistic scdieme of (dassitication, Berzelius recog- 
nized the possibility of substituting an (dement or a radical in 
a (‘.ompound by another (denumt or by another radical; but he 
limited the ra,ng(' of th('S(^ l)r()C(‘ss(^s of substitution. Let there 
be a compound, AH, wlu'n^ A and B are (dements or compound 
radicals; if A is (d(‘ctr()p()sitive ndathady to B, the Ikn-zelian 
scheme ass(‘rt('d that A can b(^ substituted only by cdemcmts or 
radmals whi{di an^ mor(‘ positive than B, and it de(dared that 
only thos(' (d(mHmts or radi(‘als whi(di are nc^gative ndatively to 
A (mn be sul)stitut(Hl for B. Hen^ is an exam|)le. In sul- 
phuric acid (that is, th(^ (‘.ompouud now (‘.ailed sidphuric an- 
hydride, SO;{)t sulphur is positive towards oxygen; in lead 
sulphide, sul|)hur is lu^gative ndativady to l(‘ad: the sulphur in 
siilphuri(‘ a,(dd can l)(‘ substitutod only by substanc(vs which are 
more positive' than oxyg(‘n, and substaiuies whicdi are able to 
take the plac(‘ of sulphur in k'ad sulphide must be more imgative 
than k'ad. 

Ac(*()rding to th(‘ B(‘rz(dian d()(*.trine, every (compound is 
fornuMl by th(‘ union of two radmals, simi)le or c-ompound, which 
exhi})it opposit(‘ (d(‘(‘tri(‘al polariti(\s, and the formation of a 
compound is always a(*(‘()m[)ani(Hl by the neutralization, more 
or k\ss compkd(‘, of th(\se ])()lariti(\s. If a markedly (de!(‘,tr()- 
ru'gative radical (‘ould take th(‘ pkme of a positive radmal in one 
of th(‘ two constitiumt parts of a compound, both the nature and 
th(‘ int(msity of t h(‘ polarity of that constituent would be changed; 
th(a’efor(» th(‘ two parts would cease to neutralize each other 
and (u)uld no loiig(‘r natuiin united; in other words, the |)ro(luct 
of tins i)roc(\ss of substitution cxmld not possibly belong to the 
same ch(nui(*al typ(‘ as the i)arent compound, from wliich it must 
differ botli in comixjsition and in reactions. 
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In his memoir on chemical types, in 1840, Dumas very 
severely criticised the doctrine of electrodualism.^ He began 
by stating the fundamental difference between the system of 
electrodualism and the system of types. The question to be 
answered is this: ^^Does a chemical compound form a simple 
edifice or a double building? ” 

^'The nature of their elementary particles must determine the fundamental 
properties of bodies, according to electrochemical views; but, in the theory 
of substitution, it is from the situation of these particles that the properties 
are more particularly derived.” 

Concerning the necessity, postulated by electrodualism, of 
regarding every compound as constituted of a positive and a 
negative, simple or compound particle, Dumas said : 

"Never was there an opinion more fitted to impede the progress of organic 
chemistry. All the difficulties we have experienced for many years in 
investigating the fundamental foi-mulae of bodies, the discussions, the mis- 
understandings, the errors, spring from the prepossessions which that view 
produced in our minds.” 

Dumas then gave instances of the strange expedients to 
which the electrodualists resorted in order to make compounds 
appear to be formed of two electrically opposed parts, and of 
their disregard of reactions which established the similarities 
or the differences between compounds. 

Dumas insisted that the theory of substitution and types 
does not declare the electric properties of substances to be with- 
out influence on their chemical properties. 

"Only, one is forced to acknowledge that the role of electricity can be 
observed at the moment when the combinations are formed, at the moment 
when they break up. But, when the elementary molecules have attained 
equilibrium, we no longer know how to define the influence their electric 
properties are able to exert, and no one has yet expressed views on this subject 
which are in accord with experience.” 

Dumas concluded his memoir thus: 

"I would say that in chemistry the nature of the molecules their weights, 
their forms, and their positions, must exert, each for itself, a real influence 
on the properties of bodies. It is the influence of the natuj-e of the molecules 
that has been so well described by Lavoisier; it is that of their weights which 
M^. Berzelius has characterized by his immortal labours. One may say 
that the discoveries of M^. Mitschcrlich refer to the forms of the molecules; 
and the future will prove whether the work now being conducted by the 


^ Compi rendus, 10, 149 [1840]. 
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French cheinisls is clestiiunl to give us the key t.o the part which belongs to 
their position.” 

It is important to notiro that many of the ohemists who were 
studying prooc'ssi^s of substitution, olassifioation by types, and 
the uses of t*ompountl radicals, in the second (piarter of the 
nineteenth etmtury. prefiM*rt‘d to spt'ak of the substitution of 
elements and radicals by (‘([uivalents of other (‘lements and 
radicals, and of tlu' numlxa- of (Hjuivalents of caich (^lenient, in 
this or that compound radical, rather than to express their 
results and tluhr hypoth(\s(‘s in t(n*ms of atoms and molecules. 
But, wliil(‘ this is tnuy it is also tnu^ that the instrunumts these 
chemists wviv using wvrv instrunumts of rescairch constructed 
by tlu^ atomic* and mohu'ular tlu'ory. While they spoke of 
equivalents, tluw thought, probaldy ofbm unconsciously, of 
small particl(‘s. Tin* <}uantity of an (‘h^numt. (‘xj)r(*ssed by its 
symbol was calhul an (HpiivuU'nt , and was thought, of as the 
weight of a minute^ part !(*!(*; when a formula was givcm to a 
comi)ound, that formula <*alled up a numtal piedure, often dim 
and hluntxi in its outlimss, of a litth* mass of the (‘ompound. 

In Cliaptc'r IV wc* saw that failun* followcul (‘V(‘ry at- 
tempt to find a. jmndy eluutiical nudhod of d(‘termining what 
multii^les of (h(‘ smull(‘st valu(‘s of the combining wedghts ofedt*- 
ments arc* the* most suitable* valu(‘s for the* rc'uc'ting units of the* 
cl(*m(*nts, and that the* mostsuitabl(‘ value's for the* reaeding units 
of e‘ompounds (*ould not be* de*te‘rmine*d by puredy clumiie'al r(*a- 
soning on the* re*ac‘tions of e*onipounds. Not until Avogadro’s 
hypothe*sis was re'alize'd, and the* distinction l)etw(*(*n atoms 
and moh'cuh's was brought home* to edu'inists, was the* prohkmi 
solv(*d of e*xpre*ssing the* compositions of compounds l)y con- 
sistent formula*. We* shall sc'e* imm(*diatt*ly tha.t the* solution 
of tlu* probh*m of sugge*sting the* typical, or fundam(*ntal re*- 
actions of (‘ompemnds by the* formula* givc'u to theun was lias- 
t(‘ne*d by using, and l)ol<lly using the* alomic; and mole*cular 
tlu'ory as a, guide*, d'lu* gntlu'ring of faeds concerning substi- 
tution lu’ougld iiito gn*ate*r promine'Uce* the* syst(*m whiedi 
sought to (*xlii!)it tlu* redations l)e*tw(*e‘n l)oth the comi)ositions 
and the* reactions of (‘ompounds by arranging tlumi undc'r (cer- 
tain typ(‘H. As ne*w proc'ccssecs of substitution, without change 
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of type, were brought to light, the difficulty increased of recon- 
ciling the facts with the fundamental postulates of the Berzelian 
doctrine of dualism. 

The attempts which were made to reconcile the system that 
was commended to chemists by tne tremendous authority of 
Berzelius with the facts which were discovered concerning sub- 
stitution, and concerning the reactions of compounds, led to 
many strange results. Wohler and Liebig had warned chemists, 
in 1832, of the dangers that attend the making of formulae; 
Berzelius himself had said that “confusion like that of Babel 
must follow the manufacture of formulae which are not based 
on “ideas that have some claim to be acknowledged as proved 
facts.^^ But chemists forgot the necessity of thoroughly ex- 
amining the reactions of compounds before attempting to 
classify them. When the relations between a series of com- 
pounds had been superficially investigated, one chemist would 
regard certain relations of primary importance, and express 
these by manipulating the empirical formulae of the compounds 
and inventing compound radicals which gave an appearance of 
completeness to the results of his rough guesses; another chemist 
would select the same relations and make them appear altogether 
different by expressing them in other formulae which contained 
compound radicals as fanciful as those of his opponent. In his 
Chemical Method, published in 1855, Laurent says (pp. 22, 23) : 

“Some years back, the discovery of an essence was announced (salicylic 
ether), which essence contained CoHjoOa; at the same instant, without waiting 
for further inquiries, it was at once set down as a hydrated oxide, 3C3H2.O.2II2O. 
Subsequently we were told that the substance was an acid, and its formula 
quickly became CjgHjgOs .HoO. Some days after, the essence was found 
to be an ether, and in the twinkling of an eye the following arrangement 
was given, Ci4Hio05C4HioO; or, better still, this, C204(C,2Hio).C4H8H-H20,^ 
from which we learn that 0,2 and 11,0 are in intimate combination, while Cg 
and O4 are united in an ordinary manner, that C0O4 is copulated with C,->Hio 
that C204(CiJIio) conjoined with C4llg^ and, lastly, that the whole forms 
a marriage of convenience with tLO!! Have we at least, I will not say a rule, 
but even a convention, which can determine in this way the arrangement 
of atoms? No: every chemist follows his own particular course, and changes 
his formuliB as often as he obtains a new reaction. We should arrive at results 


1 This formula is given on p. 23 of Chemical Method^ but it is one oxygen atom 
short. 
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quite as satisfactoiy by putting the atomic letters of a formula into an urn, 
and then taking them out, haphazard, to form the dualistic groups.’' 

The IhM-zelian diiiilLsts asserted that if hydrogen is substi- 
tuted by chlorinOj the chemical character of the product must 
be entirely difrereiit from that of the original compound. In 
his Chemical Method, Laurent brings forward instance after in- 
stance of the' rc'placement of hydrogen by chlorine without 
change of (*h('mi(*al type; he describes the reactions of the 
parent c()mi)()unds and of the chlorinated derivatives, and shows 
the gr('at similaritic's hedween these substances. The dualists 
were furious. As Laurent said: 

‘‘Experiments went, for nothing; (hialism had sworn to uphold its posi- 
tion ... I was an impostor, the worthy a.ssociatc of a brigand (Gerhardt), 
etc., etc., and all this for a.n atom of chlorine put in the place of an atom of 
hydrogen, for the simpU^ correction of a chemical formulal” 

In OIK', of his intunoirs, (h'rhardt had spoken of various com- 
pounds prodiKH'd by th(^ n'actions betwetui acids and alcohols, 
hydrocarbons, (dc., as ^C'opulatcd bodicf^’^: he said that when 
these compounds an', foniied, water also is produced, and that 
thes(‘. compounds n'atd. with water to re-form the acids and the 
other compounds l)y the interactions of which they have been 
obtained. Tlu^ dualists seized Gerhardt’s expression, emptied 
it of nu'aning, filled it. with fantasies, and used it constantly. 

“From this time (‘v^nything was copulated. Acetic, formic, butyric, 
margaric, (‘tc., ucitls, alkaloids, ethens, amides, anilides, all became copu- 
hited boilics. So that, to mak(^ acetanilide, for example, they no longer 
employed a<a‘t i(* acid a.nd aniline, but they nvcopuhited a copulated oxalic 
acid with a copula.((‘d ammonia. I am inventing nothing— altering nothing. 
Is it my fault, if, whiles writing history, 1 appear to be composing a romance? 
What th(‘ii is a copula? A copula is an imaginary body, the presence of 
which disguis{^s all tlu^ clunnical properties of the compounds with which it 
is united, dims margaric acid contains oxalic acid \mited to the copula 
butyric, add, oxalic acid united to the copula C<jHir it 

may bo asked, what, proof is there that margaric and butyric acids contain 
oxalic acid? It. is pnsdsely bec.auso there is no proof, that they do contain 
it. We have just, said that copuhe disguise the properties of the bodies to 
which they arc^ unihul. If, by any reaction, we could render probable the 
existence of tjxalic aci{l in margaric acid, this reaction would prove that 
margaric acid was not a (•opulate<l body. Reactions are quite incapable 
of unravelling thc^ mystery; nought but the penetrating spirit of dualism will 
suffice.” ' 


^ Chemical Mctluidf p. 204. 
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Laurent then compares his formulae for acetic and chlor- 
acetic acids, C2H4O2 and C2CI3HO2, with the dualistic copulated 
formulae, C2Ho(C203).H20 and (C2Cl6)C203.H20; shows that 
the dualists really admitted a similarity of arrangement of the 
atoms in the two acids, and that, therefore, they ought to admit 
a similarity of reactions. “Only, to disguise your defeat,” he 
exclaims, “you clothe your formulae with copul®, and affect to 
understand the real arrangement of the atoms. . . . Come what 
may, however, the substitution of chlorine for hydrogen is 
henceforth an admitted fact.” 1 He might have added, the 
substitution of chlorine for hydrogen without change of chemical 
type was admitted twenty years ago by the founder of electro- 
dualism. 

Williamson’s memoir on etherification,^ published in 1852 , 
did much to advance the use of chemical types, and therefore 
to undermine the dualistic system. Williamson showed that 
the relations between alcohols and ethers are expressed, simply 

and consistently, by the formul® ^ | 0 and | 0 , where R 

and R' are radicals which may be the same or different. He 
expressed the relations between sulphuric acid and metallic and 

ethereal sulphates by the formulge g > SO4, ^ SO4; and 

j- SO4; and he referred all these compounds to the water- 
type j-j I 0 * Williamson said: 

“The method here employed of stating the rational constitution of bodies 
by comparison with water, seems to me to be susceptible of great extension; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that its introduction will be of service in 
simplifying our ideas, by establishing a uniform standard of comparison 
by which bodies may be judged of.” 

Williamson referred acetic acid to the water-type, and as- 
H ) 

serted that the formula c expressed the reactions and 

relations of this compound. 

Kolbe ^ criticised what he called Williamson’s “acid- theory,” 

^ Chemical Meihody p. 205. 

^ “ Thcorv of Etherification,” Quart. Journ. G. S.y 4, 106, 229 [1852]. 

® '‘Critical observations on Williamson’s Theory of water, ethers, and acids/’ 
Quart. Journ. C. /S'., 7. Ill [1855]. 
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and Williamson replied in a most interesting and amusing 
manner.! Kolbe proposed to find a clear presentation of the 
relations of acetic acid to other compounds in the formula 
(02113)^2; O3.IIO. Here are five kinds of combination, William- 
son said: 

'Hot one of these can be shown to have any existence, so that the formula 
of one of the simplest of orj^anic bodies is confused by the introduction of 
unexplained symbols for imaginary differences in the mode of combination 
of its elements.” Kolbe would describe an oak-tree as made up of “chips 
and blocks and shavings to which it may be reduced by the hatchet.” “A 
Kolbe botanist,” Williamson said, “would say that half the chips are united 
with some of tlie blocks by t he force parctUhcHiti, the other half joined to this 
group in a dilTerent way, ilescribed by a buckle; shavings stuck on to these 
in a third manner, comma; and finally, a compound of shavings and blocks 
united together by a fourth force, juxtaposition, is joined to the main body 
by a fifth force, full stop.^’ 

The proplu'cy made by Berzedius, and forgotten by the man 
who made it, had come true: Babel and babble had come again. 
Electrodualism, like so many other attempts to draw boundary 
lines in natui-(% had proved itself to be too definite and too 
vague: too chdinitc^, in its classification of all compounds as 
binary structuixis; too vjigue, because it allowed and encouraged 
a crowd of iiK^xaet hypotheses, loosely and hurriedly formed for 
the pur])o.s(! of maintaining an appearance of symmetry. Never- 
theless, eleetrodualism, like the hypothesis of phlogiston, was 
simple, and comprcdiensive; it was “something to fall back on 
it was .siialed with tlu'. sign-manual of Berzelius; it saved chem- 
ists th(^ troubh^ of l.hinking for themselves. Eleetrodualism 
was a most comforting doctrine. Chemists were unwilling to 
let it go; for, if it went, what remained? 

When the same investigator to-day expressed the relations of 
a compoxmd by a formula which yesterday he had declared to be 
impossible, and to-morrow he abandoned, chemists became tired 
of tlu; pastime of formula-forming. Surely, they said, the .same 
comjjound cannot have a dozen formulai; what is the meaning 
of formuhe? 

In the fourth volume of his Trail6 de chimie organique, pub- 
lished in l,sr)(), Oerhardt insisted that formula; could not do more. 


‘ QuaH. Joum. C. S., 7 , 122 [ 1865 ]. 
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at that time, than express the reactions and the relations of 
compounds ; ^ he said the time had not come for attempting to 
represent the arrangements of atoms and of molecules by 
formula}. “Rational formulae,” Gerhardt said, “are a kind of 
contracted equations.” A compound may have several rational 
formula}; that formula is the best which expresses the greatest 
number of important reactions, and expresses them clearly and 
intelligibly with the help of a few simple conventions which can 
be used always. Gerhardt proposed to represent by the formula 
of a compound the composition of that mass of it which occupies 
in the gaseous state twice the volume occupied by unit weight 
of hydrogen. Laurent followed Gerhardt in the use of two- 
volume formula}. In Chemical Method (p. 72 ) he says: 

“By following out the system of volumes, we obtain the formulae which 
afford the greatest degree of simplicity; which best recall the analogies of the 
bodies’, which accord best with the boiling point and isomorphism; which allow 
the metamorphoses to he explained in the most simple manner, etc., and in a 
word, satisfy completely the requirements of chemists.” 

Laurent compared some of the dualistic formulae with the 
two-volume formula} of the same compounds which Gerhardt 
and ho proposed to use. The following are some of the ex- 
amples cited by Laurent.^ 



Dualistic Formulas. 

Two-volume Formulae. 

Aldehyde 

C.H„-l-0 + H/) =. 4vols. 

(Cdl„.Cl„) + 2(C.H„.0,) = 12 “ 

(D.,Cl„)+(CdL.(h) = 6 “ 

(C\H„)2CO, + 3(C,Cl„) “12 “ 
OO + CCk = 2 “ 

au„(C,().).iLO = 4 “ 

( 4 ci„)cA-iL 0 = 4 “ 

C 2 H 4 O = 2 vols. 
CoH.ClO =2 

C:>H’CUO = 2 “ 
CJiCl^O =2 

aci,o =2 

an A =2 “ 

C;HC 1 A = 2 

Cldonildchyde. . . . 
Bichloraldehydc . 
Trichloraldehyde. 
Perehloraldehyde 

Acetic acid 

Chloracotic acid. . 


As Laurent said, these dualistic formula} “represent a series 
of hypotheses and nothing else whatever”; the two-volume 
formula; cause the facts to stand forth visibly, the facts being 
“ that all these bodies belong to the same series, passing and re- 
passing from one to the other, and that in a certain sense they 
are but varieties of one and the same substance, as the thousand 


^ TraiU de chimie organiquCy tome iv, pp. 561 onward [Paris, 1856]. 
^Chemical Methody pp. 71, 72. 
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forms of carbonate of lime arc but varieties of the rhombohe- 
dron” 

Tlic a(loi)t;ioii of two-volume fornmlm did much to advance 
the unitary hy|)()thesis, which regarded every compound to be 

sim])le edifice, not a double building.” ^ The unitary hypoth- 
esis tried to (‘xpress the relations of similar compounds by the 
machinen'y of t.yi)es. Ihit it was not until chemists had accus- 
tomed themscdvc's to think of the reactions of compounds as the 
reactions of molcHudes, and the reactions of molecules as con- 
ditioned by tlu' arrangements of their parts, the arrangements 
of atoms and groups of atoms, that the unitary hypotliesis be- 
came a fine and powerful instrument for advancing accurate 
chemical knowknlgcn When this change in chemical modes of 
thought was a(‘(U)m{)lished, the exprevssion unitary liypoLhem 
ceased to bc^ used, b(H*ause tlie opposed hypotliesis of electro- 
dualism had disappeared. 

Tlie main liiu's of advance from the atomic theory of Dalton 
to the itiolecuilar ami atomic theory of Avogadro have been 
traccul in (diaph'r IV. The methods of representing the re- 
actions of (‘()mi)ounds as conditioned by the arrangements of 
the atoms and of the atomic groups wliich form the molecules 
of lhes(‘ compounds, n^st on the notion of chemical equivalency. 
The history of that subject will be considered in Chapter X. I 
shall concliuh^ this chapter by a survey of some of the memoirs 
whic.h most powcudully advanced the hypothesis that com- 
|)()unds are ^bsimple culifices,” and taught chemists to connect 
the prop(‘rti(‘s of these simjile edifices with their structure. 

A memoir “On the Constitution of acids and salts” was 
publisluul l)y Odling in LSSS.^ 

‘‘The object, of tliis coiaimmication,” Odling said, 'Hs to show, how all 
salts, wheth(‘r acid, neutral, or basic, whether containing metallic protoxides, 
binoxides, st'scpiioxides, or teroxides, whether monobasic, bibasic, or tribasic, 
may be respectively reduced to the type of one or more atoms of water, 

representing water as | ().” 

Odling wiis content to represent his work as a development 
of that of Williamson and of Gerhardt. He based his formula! 


^ Dumas, Oornpt. rendus, 10, 149 [1840]. 


2 Quart. Journ. G. 7, 1. 
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on replaceable, or representative, or substitution values 
of atoms of elements, and he recognized that the same atom had 
not always the same value. Odling expressed ^Hhe replaceable 
value ” of an atom by one or more dashes attached to the sym- 
bol. The following are examples of the formula whereby 
Odling expressed the reactions and relations of various acids 
and salts. 


Type 

ipj 

■ 0" 

Type 

j- 20" 

Anhydrous nitric 

NO's) 

- 0" 

Anhydrous S0'''2 

|20" 

acid 

NO'a] 

sulphuric acid S 0"2 

Potash 

K') 

KM 

■ 0" 

Stannic oxide 

j-20" 

|20" 

Nitrate of potash 

NO'2) 

K'] 

■ 0" 

Sulphate of S0"2 

potash 2K' 

Nitrate of load 

NO'2 ) 
Pb' i 

- 0" 

1 

Trinitrate Pb'NO '2 
of lead PbTb' 

II 

6 




NO'2 

) 20" 




3Pb' 



By replacing hydrogen in one, two, three, and four atoms of 
water by metals and acidic radicals, Odling obtained formulm 
for a great many salts. He said: 


‘‘ I do not consider it at all necessary to the integrity of these views, that 
the subordinate compounds indicated in the formula) should in all cases be 
considered to have an actual, much more an independent existence. I make 
use of them only as representing, among the many possible arrangements 
of the elements, the ones which I consider illustrate the most probable action 
of the affinities concurring in the production of the salt.” 

We shall see in the next chapter that, in 1852, Frankland 
stated and illustrated the general principle of atomic substitu- 
tion and atomic equivalency, of which Odling’s memoir con- 
tained some special applications. 

The idea contained in Williamson's memoir of 1852, and de- 
veloped by Odling in 1855, was made a finer instrument of re- 
search by Kekul6 in 1857.^ Kekul6 divided the elements into 
classes in accordance with the replacing values of their atoms. 
Hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, potassium, and some other ele- 


^ “ Uebor die s. g. gepaarton Verbind ungen und die Tlieorie der mehratomigen 
Radicale,” Annal. Ghtm. PJmrm,, 104, 129 [1857], Kekule used the atomic 
weights : H= 1, 0= 16, C= 12, N= 14, etc. 
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incnts he called monobasic or monatomic; oxygen and sulphur 
were dibasic or diatomic; tribasic or triatomic elements were 
nitrogen, phosjjhorus, and arsenic; carbon was classed as a 
tetrabasic or tctratomic element. Kckule used three main types 
of compounds: compounds composed of (1) two monatomic 
atoms, such as 11 II and 01 IT; (2) one diatomic and two mona- 
tomic atoms, such as Oily and Silo; (3) one triatomic and three 
monatomic atoms, such as NII 3 and PH 3 . By combining 
several molecules, he obtained viuHiple or viixed types; for 

IBs cm \ 

. . cm jir^ mif 

instance, 

ir^ 


To obtain a compound belonging to a multiple type, it is 
necessary, Kckule sai<l, for a polyatomic radical to take the 
place of two, three, et,c., atoms of hydrogen, and thus hold 
together the molcK'.ular structure. For instance, he derived sul- 
phuric acid from the double water-type by replacing 211 by SO 2 , 

II„ 0 CO'' I 

and formulatiHl it as KO 2 , . He formulated urea as Ho sNa 

II h; 1 

H 2 1 

and deriv(>d it from tlui double ammonia type H 2 > N 2 . Kekul6 

H 2 ) 


said that two types might lie combined by the replacement of 
hydrogen by a polyatomic radical; for instance, he expressed 
the rc'lations of hyposulphurous acid (thiosulphuric acid) by the 


II 


0 ( 
formula HOo . , , and derived it from the type 1 

H 


H 

H 

It 


0 


Regarding radicuils, Kekvil6 said: 


*‘ln our view, nidicalH are nothing more than the residues {Rcste) which 
remain (luitc unattacked in a definite transformation. A smaller or a larger 
radical may !)e thought of as present in one and the same substance, according 
as a greater or a smaller part of the group of atoms is attacked.” 


Taking the case of sulphuric acid, he said that the salts of 
this acid an^ formed by replacing two atoms of hydrogen by 
metals , th(‘ a(‘i(l, therefore, may be described as water the oxygen 
whereof is replaced by the radical SO 4 , and is comparable with 
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sulphuretted hydrogen: H2,0 H 2 ,S H 2 ,S 04 . By the inter- 
action of sulphuric acid and phosphoric chloride (PCI 5 ) two 
atoms of oxygen in SO 4 are replaced by chlorine; hence, the 
radical SO2 must be thought of as in H2SO4. “A decomposition 
which goes deeper,” Kekule said, “shows that the group which 
remains imchanged in other reactions (appears as a radical in 
other reactions) is only the compound of another radical.” We 
see that Kekule developed formula; for expressing the reactions 
and relations of compounds on the bases of types and the 
atomicity (or basicity) of radicals.^ 

In his book published in 1865,^ Hofmann followed the lines 
laid down by Frankland (whose work will be considered in the 
next chapter), Williamson, Odling, and Kekule. After giving 
examples of various reactions, Hofmann said: 

“By these particular examples we are led to the general and most im- 
portant conception of substitution-compounds; that is to say, of bodies 
formed (often in extensive series) by the replacement of one or more of the 
constituent atoms of a compound by atoms of some other body introduced 
in their stead. And we thus make acquaintance, in germ, with a principle, 
from which, as from a living seed, the mighty fabric of modern chemistry 
has mainly sprung.” ^ Again, Hofmann speaks of “a most general fact of 
modern chemistry, namely, the uniform retention by substitutional deriva- 
tive compounds, of the structural type affected by their primary or parent 
compound.” * 

The structural types most used by Hofmann were the four 
compounds, HCl, HHO, HHHN, and HHHHC.s 

Williamson, Odling, KekuM, and Hofmann did not argue 
against the dualistic system of Berzelius. They built up another 
system of classification by boldly applying the molecular and 
atomic theory to the notion of chemical types introduced into 
chemistry by Wohler and Liebig, Bunsen, Dumas, Laurent, 
and Gerhardt, and, more especially, by making free use of the 
principle of atomic equivalency which was deduced from experi- 
mental evidence by Frankland in 1852. It was the molecular 
and atomic theory, and especially the hypothesis of atomic 


^ Kekule's memoir will be considered more fully in Chapter XI. 

2 Introduction to modern ehemistry, experimental and theoretic, 

^ Lectures, xii, p. 219 
^ Lectures, p 223 

® Hofmann's work in the development of the notion of atomic equivalency 
will be considered more fully in Chapter X. 
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equivalency; which settled the dispute between the dualists 
and the monists. 

Molecules liave been thought of as atomic structures dining 
the last fifty years, and this conception has been extraordinarily 
fruitful, especially in organic chemistry. The types HCl, HHO, 
lillllN, IMliniC, etc., are molecular types; new molecules 
are formed by rt'placing atoms in the typical molecules by othei 
atoms, and by groups of atoms, which are equivalent to those 
they replace. It is no longer necessary to isolate a radical, 
a group of atoms, in order to prove the usefulness of the hy- 
pothesis of radicals. When we come to examine the history of 
isomerism (in (iiapter XI) we shall see how helpful this hy- 
pothesis has provcnl itself to be. 

The scitlc'uu^nt of the discussion between the upholders of 
dualism and those', who maintained that compounds arc ^hsimple 
edifices,'’ brought to an end the dis{)ute concerning the consti- 
tutions of iicids and of salts which had continued since the time 
of Lavoisic'r. Tlu' view i)ut foiUi by Davy, and developed 
by Lic'big, hc'ld the fie'ld; acids were ])ronounccd to be combina- 
tions of sim[)l(‘ or compound radicals with reidaceable hydrogen, 
and salts to b(' dc'rivativeis of acids formed by exchanging 
replaceable^ hydroge'u for metals. 

Tlie^ surve\y whie*h has be'e'u made in this chapter and in 
Chapte'r VI II of tlu^ progre^ss e)f the study of classiheaxtion, 
eluring the' first lialf e)f last century, has shown that systems 
e)f classification which are l)ased on composition only, or on 
reactions only, are limite'd anel artificial, and arc useful merely 
for some^ spe'e'ial purpe)se; this survey has shown once more 
that the' obje'c.t- of chemistry is to connect changes of the 
propcrtic's, with e'liange^s of the compositions of systems of 
homogeneous substances. 


CHAPTER X. 


CHEMICAL EQUIVALENCY. 

The expression equivalent weight of an element has been 
used repeatedly in Chapters III and IV, generally as synony- 
mous with the expression combining weight of an element. 
Although the value given to the combining weight of this or 
that element is identical with the value assigned to the equiva- 
lent weight of the same element, or is a whole multiple of that 
value, nevertheless the connotations of the terms equivalent and 
combining weight are very different. 

The subject of chemical equivalency bears upon many 
important principles of the science. I shall endeavour, in this 
chapter, to trace the chief lines along which the study of that 
subject has moved. 

The exchangeability of certain substances, in performing 
chemical reactions, has been recognized as long as the trans- 
mutations of matter have been examined. When chemists 
began to ask how much of one substance could be exchanged 
for a determinate quantity of another, the accurate study of 
chemical equivalency began. The experimental foundation of 
this part of chemical science was laid, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and in the first years of the nineteenth, by 
J. B. Richter (1762-1807), in two works, entitled (1) Anfangs- 
grunde der Stochyometrie oder Messkunst chymischer Elemente 
(published in 1792-93 in three volumes), and (2) Ueber die 
neum Gegenstdnde der Chemie (published from 1791 to 1802, in 
eleven parts). 

A book by C. F. Wenzel (pubhshed in 1777), entitled Lehre 
von der V erwandtschaft der Korper, had a considerable influence 
in advancing the study of chemical equivalency; but the work 
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of Wenzel is not comparable with that of Richter, either in 
accuracy, range, or resuKs.i 

The si'conil of Richter’s treatises is the more important as 
regards tlu' suhjc'ct now under consideration.^ 

Richter dctcrmine<l the weights of various bases which neu- 
tralized a constant wcdglit of ('ach of several acids; from his 
results lu' drc'W tlu' following conclusion. Let P be the mass 
of one acid whicii lunitralizes the masses a, b, c, d, and e, of 
Various bases; and let Q b(', the mass of another acid which 
neutraliz('s tlu' masses a-, /?, 7-, cJ, and s, of the same liases; also 
let the neutral salts P \ a and Q \ ^, P + a and Q+f, P + c and 
Q-t <v, ('tc., decompo.se one another so that the products arc neu- 
tral; them th(' ratio of the mass('s a, h, c, d, and e is the same 
as the ratio of tlu' masses a-, /?, 7-, 3 , and «.•'* 

Of this statemumt RichU-r said that it is a true touchstone 
pf («xp('rinK‘nts on the proportions wherein acids and bases neu- 
tralize each other; for if the proportions which are determined 
experimentally arc' not. in keeping with those, demanded by the 
proposition, they may be rejected as erroneous.-* 


^ Utifortuntitt'ly, many of thorns who have writiou of tho history of chomistry 
have I'onfuHod works of VV(*nz(4 and Richtor, and aU.rd)nt(Ml to the former 
nuu'h of wiiat was <lont* hy the latt<‘r. lior/olius began the eonfiision {Lahrbuch 
dvr ('hvmiv, vol iii, f). 17 j 1H271); the mistake was continued by Kopp {(h'ficMchte 
dvr (divmiv, vol. ii, pp. 3*5(1 59 { lH44j), but corrected by him in Ids later book,yAe 
Kntwickvhnpj dvr ('hvmiv. in dvr nvuvrfn Zvit, p. 250 (1K731. In 1841 appeared a 
paper by (1. II. Hess, (uitithsl Uvbvr H. hHvlUer\s Arbvitvn (./. pral'L 
24, 420), when'in an account was given of tlu^ most imj)ortant portions of Rich- 
ter’s work, and the attribution to \Venz<4 of the credit of laying the foundation 
of chemu^al etiuivahtncy was shown to be unfouiuUal. 

^ 'rhe copy of HichU'r’s I 'vbvr die nvttrn (hyvnutandv dvr ('hvmiv. from which 
I quote was publishtHl at Bn'slau, Hirschla'rg u. Lissa in HiidpreusHon, boy 
Johann Fri(‘drich Korn, dtun Aelte n, der Uiu'hla I(vi in in ist ntdicn dem 

Kdnigl. Obcw'/oll- u. Atu -t-Amt a d dmu gro.-i-tiui Kin e ” 

® Richter’s words are th(*s(^ (Bart IV of Nvurn (UyvnHt(imU\ p. 07): '^'’Lehr- 
satz. Wmm I* tlie .Masse eines detormiuireuden Mlejiuintes, wo die Masson seiner 
determinirttni Klenumtt^ u, 5, r, dy c, ti. s. w. sind [by dvlvnninirvndcs ElvmvM 
liichka* nutans tin* mnitralizing substam^e of which a constant weight is taken; 
by dvtvrminiriv FJvmvntc In^ nutans the subsRimu^s neutralized], Q abiT di(^ Masse 
eiiu^s andern detewminirenden Mlenientes ist, wo die Massen seinew determinirton 
Klcnumtc! <v, /t J, e, u. s. w. sind, doch so, dass jederzeit a und cv, b imd /?, 
c und p, d uml J, v und £, einerley Klement bezeichium, und sic'h die neutralen 
Massfm P 1 n uiul Q \ fi. P a und Q. \ 1 % P und n, u. 8. w., so durch die 
dopp(4t(* V(‘rwandtschaft z<*rl (‘gen, dass (lie daraus enstandenen Brodmde wiederum 
neutral sind, ho halam di(^ Massen by e, (/, e, u. s. w. eben das quantitative Ver- 
hilltnisH untcr eiiuuuhT, als die Massen (v, /?, p, J, e, u. s. w., od(‘r ung(4<ehr.” 

Richbw’s words un‘ (Bart IV, p. 09): ‘M)mser Lehrsatz ist ein walmjr Brobier- 
stein d(^r angeHt(‘llten sich auf Neutralitats-VerhM,ltniHse beziehenden versuche; 
denn, wenn die empirisch aufgefuudencn VcrhiiltniHso nicht von dor Beshaflenheit 
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As an example of Richter's use of the touchstone, I give the 
results of his experiments, and his calculations, on the neu- 
tralization of ammonia, soda, and potash by hydrofluoric acid. 
In his Stocky ometrie, he found that 1000 parts of sulphuric acid 
neutralized 638 parts of ammonia, 1218 of soda, and 1606 of 
potash: in Part IV of Neurn Gegenstande he determined that 
1000 parts of hydrofluoric acid neutralized 3807 parts of potash. 

To find the weights of ammonia and soda neutralized by 1000 
parts of hydrofluoric acid, he made these calculations : 

(i) 1606 (potash) : 1218 (soda) = 3807 (potash) :x; 

(ii) 1606 (potash): 638 (ammonia) = 3807 (potash) : a;'; 

X = 2887 = weight of soda neutralized by 1000 parts by weight 
of hydrofluoric acid; 

x' = 1512 = weight of ammonia neutralized by 1000 parts by 
weight of hydrofluoric acid. 

Richter said that the weights of the three bases — ammonia, 
soda, and potash — which neutralize a constant weight of hydro- 
fluoric acid are nearly in arithmetical progression. On this 
assumption, he corrected the numbers obtained experimentally, 
by substituting 1507 for 1512 as the weight of ammonia neu- 
tralized by 1000 parts of the acid. He then gave the following 
table (p. 72, Part IV). 

Weights op the three alkalis neutralized bt 1000 parts op 

HYDROFLUORIC ACID. 

Ammonia = a =1507 =1507 

[ * 5 = 1507 + 460 =1967] 

Soda =0 + 36 = 1507 + 3X 460 = 2887 
Potash =0 + 56 = 1507 + 5X460 = 3807 
[ * =0 + 76 = 1507 + 7 X 460 = 4727] 

The second and fifth members of the series are wanting, 
because, Richter said, ^^Man zahlt bisjetzt nur drey alkalische 
Salze." 

Richter then applied his hypothesis, that the weights of 
bases neutralized by a constant weight of each of several acids 

sind, wie sie das Gesetz der wirklich vorhanclenen mit uiiveranderter Neutralitt 
begleiteten Zerlegung durch die doppelte Verwandtschaft erfordert, so sind sie 
ohne weitere Untersuchung als unriclitig zu verwerfen, und es ist alsdenn in den 
angestellten Versuchen ein Irrthum vorgefallen.” 
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are in arithnu'lieal pn)gres.4i(iii, to eorn'ct th(' numbers he had 
dctenniiu'd experinumtally as b('inf>; the weights of alumina, 
baryta, liiue. and magiu'sia severally lU'utrali/.ed by lOOO parts 
of each of the aeids hydrofluoric, hydrochloric, sul[)huric, and 
nitric. He gave a tabh' of whh'h the following is a portion 
(Part IV, IK 117). 

WmoiiT.s or l•■ocu .m'ius which nkici'h.vi.i/,k lOC.O r.vin's <ic m.\(!nk,sia, 


lAMK, 

AN'I) H.VHVrA. 


llvtlrolUioric luntl 

<’ 

Lirao. 

- t)U(>- 1 r>3s-r> 

Baryta. 

11)2.5 

t * * 

H yiiroi'hUtrif acitl 


S-Ja-f) (biSNi 

22S.2] 

rv/-» 

1 It »()•() SV)7-2 

220.0 

Sulphurit' acitl 


ItLiO-O 12()()-7 

.ir.Q.i 

Nit ric aciil 

(’</* 

22‘M)- 1 1771 -5 

022. 1 

[ ^ 


:r21.s..l 21 SI). 2 

SSO-O] 


I ' Tin' Wfcmil, .'lislli, uml i«>rlm|.n i.iIkt iiicmhcrM nf Uif wrics iiro wniitiiiK. 

i llichter concluded that tlu‘ wdghts of acids wliich neutrahzo 

f. aeonstant weight of any bas<' are in gi'ometrical progre.ssiou. 

|i ! Richter's analyses wm-e certainly not very accurate,' and 

I his hypotheses, that tht‘ weights of bases neutralized liy a 

■ constant weight <if acid ar(> in arithnii'tical progression, and 

th(! weights of acids nmitralized by a constant weight of base, 
arc in gi'onietrical progre.ssiou, were ('rroneous; ncvi'rUu'h'ss, 
the foundation of all that has been done in developing tlu' sub- 
ject of liieinical (‘([uivalency was laid by him in tlu' statement, 
that the proportion bi'lween the wt'ights of basi's which are. 
neutralized by acids is constant and independent of tlu' nature, 
of the acid, an<l the proportion between tin' wt'ights of acids 
which are neutralized by basi's is constant and iinh'pi'ink'nt 
of the nature of the ba.s<‘. 

Richter presented his residts on tlu' weights of acids and 
ba.s(>s which neutralize one another in fables. As one table 
gave tin* weight.: of several acids which saturated 1000 parts 
hy weight of each of two or threi' bases, anotiu'r tabh' gave, 
the wiTghfs of several bases which neutralized 1000 parts of 
each of a few acid.s, and the other tables contained similar data, 
it is evident that the whole of Hichti'r’s results might have been 
preseided in two tabh'S. 

> Uii-iitff HiiVH li.- nlwa.v.H tost :«.mi-tliili(j in liii iimiiI.vm's, iiikI In- never eured 
to iiuike n uniuilitutive exiH-rimeut witli ten.* tlnin r.(l(l j/noi ol Hulwtimee. 
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But Richter might have stated his results in a single table; 
for he recognized, and acted on the recognition, that measure- 
ments of the quantities of one base which saturate the same 
weight of each of several acids, and of the quantities of various 
bases which saturate the same determinate weight of any one 
of these acids, give the data for calculating the weight of each 
of the bases which will saturate any of the acids. ^ 

Had Richter presented his results in a single table, that 
table would have taken the following form. 


ACIDS. BASES. 


Hydrofluoric 

.... 423 

Lime 

796 

Hydrochloric 

717 

Soda 

1221 

Sulphuric 

1000 

Potash 

1606 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 


The number attached to an acid is the weight of that acid 
which saturates the weight of a base expressed by the number 
attached thereto. 

In 1802 , Fischer treated Richter’s results in the way I have 
indicated, and presented them in a single table, as follows. ^ 


I. ACIDS. II. BASES. 


Hydrofluoric acid. 

. 427 

Alumina 

525 

Carbonic acid 

. 577 

Magnesia 

615 

Sebacic acid 

. 706 

Ammonia 

672 

Hydrochloric acid . . . 

. 712 

Lime 

793 

Oxalic acid 

. 755 

Soda 

859 


^ For instance, Richter said that 

2239 parts by weight of potash saturate 1000 parts of hydrochloric acid, 

3797 parts by weight of potash saturate 1000 parts of hydrofluoric acid 

1606 parts by weight of potash saturate 1000 parts of sulphuric acid; 
and that 

1882 parts by weight of lime 1 

1512 parts by weight of ammonia I saturate 1000 parts of hydrofluoric acid, 

2887 parts by weight of soda J 
Hence; 

3797(potash) : 2887 ( soda) = 1606 (potash) : x; 
and, 

3797(potash) : 1882(lime) = 1606(potash) : x'; 
where x — weight of soda which saturates 1000 parts of sulphuric acid, and 
a;' = weight of lime which saturates 1000 parts of sulphuric acid. 

2 Taken from a note by Fischer in Berthollet’s Ussaz de Statique Chimique 
(vol. i. p. 134). Fischer used Richter’s latest results, some of which differed 
considerably from his earlier numbers. 
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I. ACIDS. 

Phosjihonc* u(‘itl 979 

Formic* acid 98cS 

Sulphuric acid 1000 

Succinic acid 1209 

Nitric acid 1409 

Acetic* acid 14S0 

Citric acid 1()S3 

Tartaric acid 1()94 


IT. BASES. 


Strontia 1329 

Totash 1605 

Baryta 2222 


This is thc' first tiihlc* of vquivalcnt iceights. The weights of 
the ac*ids in one (*olumn are ecpuYalent, and the weiglits of the 
bases in the* otlicu* c'oluinii are (apiivalent, in that these arc the 
weights (acc'ording to Richter) which severally neutralize one 
and the* same* wc'iglit of any base*, and one and the same weight 
of any ac‘id, to form nc'utraJ salts. 

In 1X03, Hic*ht(‘r acloptcal Ms(*h(*r’s way of prevsenting the 
iTvSults of the* analyses of nc^utral salts, and gave a table of the 
ecjuiva]c*nt wcaghls of (ughtcaui acids and thirty bascss.’' 

The* ninth part of Ric‘ht(‘r\s Neurn, dcgensl/nuic is concerned 
with dc*tc*rniina(ions of (ht* wedghts of fift(*(*n mentals whic*h dis- 
solve* in 1000 parts of (*ae‘h of the* ae‘ids, sulphuric*, hydrochloric 
and nitric, to form nc'utral salts. lie* ce)ne*lud(‘el that the W(*ights 
of the* mt‘tals we‘re* in arithnu‘ti(‘al progre'ssion, and he viseul this 
hypothesis to corr(*ct his <*x]K‘rime‘nta,l results. Uieditea* sup- 
pose‘d that the* m(*tals W(‘re* first e)xidize*d, and the* metallic 
eau'ths we*r(‘ tlH‘n dissolveal. Me* call(*d the pre)e*(*ss of oxidation 
die IjiwnslujfsiajJung drr Mvtallv; and he said that tlie^ W(*ight 
of LvbcnslulistojJ wliie*!! ceanbiiu's with those weights of metals 
that saturate* a constant we‘ight of an acid is itse*lf e*onstant. 
This is e*e[uivale‘nt to saying, if we^ use* the* languages of to-day, 
that those* weaghts of various hase*s whic*h saturate a constant 
weiglit of an acid contain the* same* wc'ight of oxyge'ii. 

The* following ta])le*s are take*!! from Part IX, pp. 126, 127 
(17f)8) of Rie*htc*r's Ncum 6V'e/em//rae/c. (See^ next iiage.) 

Uichte*!' was constantly se‘e‘kiiig for re‘gularitie*s in the jiro- 
portions wh(‘r(*in substance's rc‘a(‘t, and endeaivouring to express 


‘ In tlio artiflo ‘‘NinilraliUlt” iu Kichtar'rt edition of BourgueUrt Chemical 
Didionary, 
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Signs of the 
metallic 
substrata. 

Form or general 
expression of 
the quantita- 
tive arrange- 
ment of spe- 
cific neutraliza- 
tions of metal- 
lic substrata, 

in reference to 
the three indi- 
cated acids. 

Specific neutralization of the metallic substrata for each 
of the following acids whose mass is 1000, numerically 
expressed. 

Sulphuric acid. 

<2 = 705 

6“ 68 

Hydrochloric 

acid. 

a = 985-4 

6“ 95 

Nitric acid. 

a“498-8 

6“ 48-1 

CT 

a 

= 

705 

985-4 

498-8 

cP 

Cb-^r h 

= 

773 

1080-4 

546-9 

c? 

<z + 26 

= 

841 

1175-4 

595-0 

6 

d -}- 36 

= 

909 

1270-4 

643-1 


a+ 46 


977 

1365-4 

691-2 

9 

a+ 9b 

= 

1317 

1840-4 

931-7 

G 

CL + 106 

=a 

1385 

1985-4 

979-8 

Jo 

CL + 136 

= 

1589 

2220-4 

1124-1 

U 

a + 146 

= 

1657 

2315-4 

1172-2 


(2 -f- 166 

=, 

1793 

2505-4 

1268-4 

ip 

CL “h 226 

= 

2201 

3075-4 

1557-0 

« 

CL -f- 296 


2677 

3740-4 

1893-7 

T? 

CL -f- 366 

*= 

3153 

4405-4 

2230-4 

3 

CL H- 386 


3289 

4595-4 

2326-6 


CL -f- 706 

= 

5465 

7635-4 

3865-8 


No. II. 


Signs of the 
metallic 
earths. 

F orm or general 
expression of 
the quantita- 
tive arrange- 
ment of the 
specific neu- 

tralizations of 
metallic earths 
in reference to 
the three indi- 
cated acids. 

Specific neutralization of the metallic earths for each 
of the following acids whose mass is 1000, numerically 
expressed. 

Sulphuric 
acid, 
a “705 

6“ 68 
w“439 

Hydrochloric 
acid. 
a = 985'4 

6= 95 
W“612‘7 

Nitric 
acid. 
a = 498-8 

6“ 48-1 
M“310'7 

cT 

u^-a = 

1144 

1599-1 

809-5 


CL-\- 6 “ 

1212 

1694-1 

857-6 

d' 

XL-\- CL-\- 26 = 

1280 

1789-1 

905-7 

6 

u-\-CL-\- 36 = 

1348 

1884-1 

953-8 

9 

w-fa-f 46 = 

1416 

1979-1 

1001-9 , 

<5 

u + a+ 96 = 

1756 

2454-1 

1242-4 

G 

u-\-cL-\- 106 “ 

1824 

2549-1 

1290-5 

3)G 

w-l-a-|-136 = 

2028 

2834-1 

1434-8 

9 

w-l-a-l-146 «= 

2096 

2929-1 

1482-9 


u CL X 66 “ 

2232 

3119-1 

1579-1 

p 

ii-^-CL-^- 226 “ 

2640 

3689-1 

1867-7 

8 

CL-\~ 296 = 

3116 

4354-1 

2204-4 

1? 

u-\-CL-]- 366 = 

3592 

5019-1 

2541-1 

3 

%L-\- CL-\- 386 = 

3728 

5209-1 

2637-3 


w-l-a-l-706 “ 

5904 

8249-1 

4176-5 


The signs used by Richter have the f olio wing. meanings- 


6 “manganese cP= nickel C^==iron 0=zinc $== copper 

^“antimony G “gold 3)0 = platinum 5^ “cobalt Qi“tin 

uranium ^“bismuth 1? ““lead D “silver ^“mercury. 
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his results in a gc'uoral form wherefrom he could deduce the 
quaiititalivc course of other reactions. 

As exainplths of Richter’s incthoils of experiment and calculation, I ~ive 
his determinations of t h(‘ wau^hts of silver nitrate, and silver chloride, obtained 
liy saturating; nitric atad with silver, and by adding common salt to a solu- 
tion of silver in nitric acid. 

1. 111)5 parts of silver, dissoKaul in nitric acid, evaporated and dried, gave 

(111) {)arts of silv(‘r nitrat(‘; heiua^ lOOO parts of silver give l.'lbT parts 
of silv(‘r nitrate'. By elissolving silver in acid, precipitating liy alkali, 
and we'ighing the product., Richter found that 

loot) parts of siKu'r combine with 13d -5 parts of Lvhcnduj liftoff . 
Now th(' differ('nc(‘ hetwcc'ii Ihti? and 11)00 — 5(,)7; and 507 — 1 33 • 5 = 
433 -o; that, is, 1000 parts of silver combine with 133*5 parts of 
Li'hi'nslifftdojJ, and •133*5 parts of nitric acid, to form (1000 + 133*5 + 
433*5) 1507 parts of silver nitrate. 

4'h(‘S(' n'sults W(‘re t(‘sted as follows. 

Ri(4it('r had (h^crmiiu'd tha.t the weights of sulphuric and nitric 
acids which saturate 1000 parts of soda were 1104 *7 and 1()3G*G 
n'spt'ctivcly (corn'ctcul by the hyinythesis that the weights of acids 
which n(Uitraliz(‘ l)as(‘s an^ in geoni(+rical progression), and that 305*8 
parts of sulphuric acid saturate lOOO parts of silver. 

Hcnct' 1104*7: 1030-0 305* S: 421)* 7; 
that is, 1000 parts of silver should be saturated by 429*7 parts 
of nitric acid. 

Ih'ucf' 1000 parts of silv<T will combine with 429*7 parts of nitric 
acid and 133*5 parts of Lrhcndu/lsloJJ, and the weight of silver nitrate 
formed will Ih' tlu' sum of theses wi'ights, which is 1503*2, a (plant ity 
which agn'cs wi'll with 1507, the wi'ight obtained liy direct experiment. 
IL 442 parts of silvi'r dissolvi'd in nitric acid, and precipitated by common 
salt, gav(' 5SS parts of silvcu* chloride; hence lOOO parts of silver give 
1330 parts of silvi'i* chloridi*. 

Now, tlw (<‘orrect(‘d) weights of suljihuric and hydrochloric acids 
which lunitralize 1000 parts of soda had bc'en found to l )0 1104*7 
and S2S*9 n'sp('ctiv(4y, and 305-S parts of sulidmric acid had been 
found to saturate 1000 parts of silver. 

Henc(' 1 104 *7:823*9 305*8:217*0; 
that is. 1000 parts of silver should be saturated liy 217*0 parts 
of hydroi'hloric acid. 

Ihnici', and from (‘crtain data given under L, 1000 parts of silver 
will combiiH' witli 217*0 parts of hydrochloric acid and 133*5 parts 
of LehetisluJtstoJJ, and the weight of silver chloride fornuHl will lie the 
sum of thes(‘ wc'ights, which is 1351*1, a (piantity which agrecis well 
with 1330, th(! weight obtained by direct experiment. 

Nothing: (‘oniparaliknvith Ki(*hter^8 generalization concerning 
the (‘onstancy of the ratio between the weights of bases which 
neutralize diflercait acids is to be found in WenzeFs work. 
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Berzelius, Dumas, and others have given to Wenzel the 
credit of proving that, when two neutral salts in solution react 
to produce two new salts in solution which are also neutral, 
the neutrality is maintained, because the quantity of either base 
which saturated its acid in the first pair of salts is exactly the 
quantity which saturates the other acid wherewith the base is 
combined when the reaction is completed; but, in reality, it 
was Richter, and not Wenzel, who made this great advance. 

I give two examples of WenzeFs treatment of a reaction 
between two salts, resulting in the formation of two other salts. 
Wenzel proposed to determine what weights of crystallized 
copper sulphate and lead acetate should be used for the prep- 
aration of copper acetate.^ 

From his determinations of the weight of copper required to 
saturate sulphuric acid, and the weight of lead required to 
saturate acetic acid, and also the loss of weight attending the 
dehydration, by heat, of crystallized copper sulphate and crys- 
tallized lead acetate respectively, he concluded that weights 
of these two salts should be used in the ratio 480:617. If 
the salts were mixed in that ratio, Wenzel said that the whole 
of the lead of the lead acetate would combine with the sul- 
phuric acid of the copper sulphate to form lead sulphate which 
would be precipitated; but he calculated that the quantity 
of acetic acid in the lead acetate would not be enough to com- 
bine with all the copper, and that some of the copper would 
remain mixed with the precipitated lead sulphate. 

Another example of WenzeFs experiments and reasoning 
on a reaction between two salts is his treatment of the question,^ 
How much cinnabar must be mixed with a determinate weight 
of silver chloride to effect the complete separation of the hydro- 
chloric acid from the silver? 

From the results of his experiments on the combination of 
silver and hydrochloric acid, silver and sulphiu*, and mercury 
and sulphur, Wenzel concluded that half an ounce of silver 


^ Lehre von der V erwandtschaft der Korper, p. 319. The edition I have 
used is entitled “Carl Friedrich’s Wenzel’s Lelire von der Verwandtschaft der 
Korper, mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben von David Hieronimus Grindel. 
Dresden, bey Heinrich Gerlach. 1800.” 

2 Lehre, p. 316. 
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chloride contained ISO t\ grains of silver, and that half an ounce 
of silver eoinlnned with 351 grains of sulphur; hence, he said, 
180 1 't grains of silver will be saturated by 26| grains of sulphur, 
which is the (juantity of sulphur contained in 1252 - grains of 
cinnabar. If, therefore, a mixture of half an ounce of silver 
chloride with 1251 grains of cinnabar were heated, the whole of 
the silvc'r should be changed into silver sulphide. 

But WeiwA'l’s expc'riinents on the weight of mercury required 
to saturates hydrochloric acid led him to conclude that 125-| 
grains of cinnabar did not contain enough mercury to combine 
with the- whole of the hydrochloric acid obtainable from half 
an ounce of silvc'r chloride; he said that 2021 grains of cinnabar 
must be used to effect a conqdeto decomposition. 

If half an ouiuh' of silvc'r (‘.hloride is mixed with 202J grains 
of cinnal)ar, and the mixture is lieated, AVenzel says that the 
acid of tlic' cldorid(^ will comi)ine with the mercury and rise 
as an acrid sublimate, but the silver will remain combined 
with only as much sulphur as is contained in 125.1 grains of 
cinnabar. W'enzd does not say what becomes of tlic rest of the 
sulphur; Ids statement s(‘ems to imply that it remains behind 
when tlui sublimation is comi)leled. 

I’hese example's of Wenzel’s investigation of the changes 
which occur when two salts rc'act to i)roducc two other salts, 
show that he did not realize that an ade(iuate description of a 
chemical occurrence' must, account for the whole of each sub- 
stance' whie'h teike's peirt. in the reeactiem, anel that the leropor- 
tiems Ix'twe'e'u the reeae/ting we'ights ejf he)me)geneous substances 
are exenstaid.. 

The' ('arlie'r part etf We'iize'l’s Lehre ran der Vcncaridischaft 
der Kdrper is eeenex'nu'el with the; gcuueral aspects of (ihendcal 
affinity; bis ('.e)nclusie)ns will be refewreel te) in the chaiJtcr on 
that subje'Ct. The; gre'ater part of the work is eleve)teel to elcter- 
minatieens eef the weights of various elements and compounds 
(12 metals anel 9 basees) which saturate elifferent aciels (10 
aciels anel 3 ndxtures e>f aciels). Many eef Wenzel’s eletermina- 
tions we're; ve'ry ace'-urato, consiek;ring tlie methoels which were 
avaihible' in his elay: but he made little use of the results which 
he obtained. 
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After the work of Richter, all that remained to be done 
to complete the examination of the equivalency of acids and 
bases was . to extend, and make more accurate, the determina- 
tions of the weights of members of these two classes of compounds 
which react to form neutral salts. When attempts were made to 
apply the notion of equivalency to the elements, and to deter- 
mine the weights of elements which are chemically equivalent, 
great difficulties were encountered. Dumas put the matter 
very clearly in his Legons} Take the case of iron: according to 
Dumas, 100 parts by weight of oxygen combine with 339 of 
iron to form the protoxide, and with 226 of iron to form the 
peroxide; is the equivalent weight of iron 339, or is it 226? 
The convention in use when Dumas wrote (1836) was to take 
the equivalent of a metal as that weight of it which combines 
with 100 parts by weight of oxygen to form a protoxide; in the 
case of iron this would lead to the conclusion that an equivalent 
weight of the protoxide is composed of one equivalent of iron 
and one equivalent of oxygen, and an equivalent weight of the 
peroxide is composed of two-thirds of an equivalent of iron 
and one equivalent of oxygen. If the symbol Fe represented an 
ecjuivalent weight of iron, and 0 represented an equivalent 
we'g’.t of oxygen, then the formula for the protoxide would be 
FeO, and the formula for the peroxide would be Fe^O. Or, Fe 
might represent an equivalent of iron in one oxide, and fe an 
equivalent of the same metal in the other oxide; then the 
forrnulsc of the oxides would be FeO and feO respectively. 
It was found impossible to establish a consistent and work- 
able system of notation on the basis of the equivalent weights 
of elements. 

In 1852, Frankland^ applied the notion of equivalency to 
the atoms of the elements, and thus opened a field of research 
which has been exceedingly fruitful. Frankland said : 

“When the formulae of inorganic chemical compounds are considered, 
even a superficial observer is impressed with the general symmetry of their 
construction. The compounds of nitrogen, phosphorus, antimony, and 


^ Le(;ons sur la Philosophic chimique, delivered in 1836. The 5th Le^on is 
devoted to 6quivalents chnniques. 

2 Phil, Trans., 142, 417; the memoir is entitled “On a new series of Organic 
bodies containing metals.” 
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arsenic, especially, exliibifc the tendency of these elements to form compounds 
containing 3 or 5 atoms of other elements; and it is in these proportions 
that their allinities are best satisfied: thus in the ternal group we have 
NO 3 , Nil,, NI„ NS„ 1 > 0 „ PH„ PCI,, SbO,, SbCl,, AsO,, AsH„ AsCl,, etc.; 
and in the fiv(‘-atom group N(),„ NH, 0 , NHJ, POg, PHJ, etc.' Without offer- 
ing any hypothesis r('garding the cause of this systematic grouping of atoms, 
it is siilJidcntly cridcnt, Irani the cxam-plcs just given, that such a tendency or 
law prevails, and that, no matter what the character of the uniting atoms may be, 
the combining power of the attracting element, if I may be allowed the term, 
is always satisjlcd by the same number of these atoms ” 

The stateinent in italics was called by Frankland, at a later 
time, the law o] atomicity. In a i)refatory note to his memoir 
on “Organo-inetallic comiKninds,” in the collected edition of 
his AVncotcAcn,- Frankland said that until Cannizzaro “had 
placed the atomic wc-ights of tho metallic elements upon their 
present consistx'iit, basis, the satisfactory development of the 
doctrine (of atomicity) was impossible.” 

Williamson had done something to prepare the way for 
Frankland’s law of atomicity, in his paper “On the constitu- 
tion of Salts,” in The Chemical Gazette for 1851 (published in 
abstraef. in C. H. Journal, 4, 350 [1852]), by representing many 
chemical transformations as consisting in the substitution of one 
atom, or group of atoms, for another atom, or atomic group. 
In the substil.\itions of which Williamson gave many examples, 
the ('(luivalency of various atoms and groups of atoms was 
assumed. 

In 1855, ( idling'* gave examples to show that the atoms of 
certain elements have, each, more than one “replaceable, or 
representative', or substitution value.” He proposed to mark 

diflereut Kubst it,ution values, by one or more dashes to the right 
or left of the symbol . . . thus, IP, an atom of hydrogen, Sn', an atom of tin, 
as existing in stannouH salts; . . . Sn", the same atom of tin, . . . existing 
in stannic salts. . . . “ Iri’om this it is evident,” Odling said, 'Hhat in 

making etiuivalent substitutions for 1, 2, or 3 atoms of hydrogen respect- 
ively, the numb(T of atoms introduced may vary very considerably, pro- 
vided the total exponential value remains the same: thus, 3 atoms of hydro- 


^ Frankland usiul tin'. a,tomic weights: 0=8, 8=16, N=14, P=31, As=75, 
122,1 127, 

^ Experimentid UcMarchcs in Pure, Applied, and Physical Chemistry,'' by E. 
Frankland (London, 1877), p. 154. 

^ In a paper entitled On tho Constitution of Acids and Salts ” {C. 8. Journal, 

7 , 1 ). 
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gen, H'H'H', may be alike perfectly represented by K'K'K' liSn", Sn" + 
K' . . . Bi'" . . . . ” 

An important memoir was published by Kekule in 1857.i 
Kekul4 said that his communication was merely a development 
of the leading ideas of Williamson’s memoir (already referred 
to) , ideas which had been extended by Odling. Kekule classified 
the elements in accordance with the number of atoms, or atomic 
groups, wherewith one atom of each element combined. He 
gave examples of three main groups. 

I. Monobasic or monatomic; for instance, H,Cl,Br,K. 

II. Dibasic or diatomic; for instance, 0,S. 

III. Tribasic or triatomic; for instance, N,P,As. 

“Carbon,” Kekul6 said, “is tetrabasic or tetratomic; that is, 
1 atom of carbon *=C = 12 is equivalent to 4 atoms of H.” He 
gave examples of polyatomic atoms, or atomic groups, re- 
placing several monatomic, etc., atoms, and thus binding the 
residues of two or more molecules into one new molecule. 

The Philosophical Magazine for 1858 contains a very inter- 
esting memoir by A. S. Couper, entitled “On a New Chemical 
Theory.” ^ In that memoir Couper insists on the necessity of 
studying and comparing the properties of compounds for the 
purpose of finding the parts played by the individual elements. 

There is one leading feature, one inherent property,’' Couper said, 
^‘common to all the elements. It has been denominated chemical affinity. 
It is discovered under two aspects: (1) affinity of kind, (2) affinity of degree. 
Affinity of kind is the special affinities manifested among the elements, the 
one for the other, etc., as carbon for oxygen, for chlorine, for hydrogen, etc. 
Affinity of degree is the grades, or also limits of combination, which the 
elements display. For instance, CoOs and are the degrees of affinity 
of carbon for oxygen. CgOg may be called the first degree, and CoO^ may 
be termed the second degree,^ and, as a higher degree than this is not known 
for cartoon, its ultimate affinity or combining limit. . . . Here, then, is an 
inherent property common to all elements, by the removal of which the 
chemical character of an element will be destroyed, and by virtue of which 
an element finds its place marked out in a complex body.” 

In his lectures delivered in the later years of the fifties (of 


^ “Ueber die s. g. gepaarten Verbind ungen iind die Theorie der meliratomigen 
Radicale, ’ Annal. Ghem. Phar7n.y 104, 129. 

2 PhiL Mag. [4], 10, 104. 

3 Couper used the atomic weights C= 6 and 0= 8. In modern formulae, his 
two oxides of carbon become CO and CO 2 . 
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the nineteenth century), Cannizzaro dealt in detail with the 
subject of the eciuivaknicy of atoms.' 

He conipan‘d two sc'ric's of clilorides 

(1) n,(^l 2 ,TIft-.Cl,, CuoClo, K,Clo, AgoClo, etc.; 

(2) llgC'h, CuCl., ZnClo, l>bCl 2 , etc.; 

and pointed out that one atom of metal combined, now with 
one atom of chlorine and now with two atoms of chlorine. “1 
express that,” said Cannizzaro, “by saying that one atom of 
metal is (Hpiivalcnt, in the first case, to one atom of hydrogen, 
but in t he scu-ond cas('. to two atoms of hydrogen.” Cannizzaro 
then compan'd various reactions, and showed that, as the quan- 
tity of (^liloriiu'. which combines with one atom of zinc, lead, 
etc.., also combines with two atoms of hychogen, potassium, 
silver, etc., so is tlu^ (luantif.y of oxygem, or of any other element 
which combiiu's with one atom of zinc, leatl, etc., the same as 
the ([unntily which combines with two atoms of hydrogen, 
potassium, silvc'r, (de. 

“'rhiit. provths,” (•n.iinizzaro said, ‘‘that the property of the first kind 
of atoms of btuiig C([uivak‘nt ea(h to two of the second kind of atoms, is de- 
pendent. on a cause winch is to he found either in the nature of the atoms 
tlicinsclv(‘s, or in the conditions attending their combination; . . . any atom 
of the first kind has double the capacity of sat.uration of any atom of the 
second kind.” 

(Cannizzaro (‘lassc'd th(^ atoms of elements as monatomic, 
(liatomie, triatoinic, etc., according as they are equivalent to 
one, two, atoms of hydrogen or of chlorine.- 

1I(‘ insist(‘d on the differeiuxi between the law of equivalency 
and the law of atoms/^ 

“'fhe latfcT,” he said, “asserts that the quantity of an element contained 
in ditlerent moh^cniles must, be a whole multi|)le of one and the same quantity. 
This law (‘annot, foresee that, for example, one atom of zinc is equivalent to 
two atoms of hy(lrog<‘n, not only in the compounds of zinc with chlorine, 

‘ ((k'rman (‘dition), pp. 29-42. (For full title, etc., of SuntOy see note, 

p. LTJ.) 

Mlannizznro mentioiK^d that Oaudin {Annul. Chim. Phys. for 1833, pp. 113) 
had appUinl tiu' tiuuim monatomic and diatomic to elementary molecules containing 
one and two atoms resfitadively; but he preferred to use the word atoinicity to 
exprcsHH the saturating capaidty of atioms. 

^ For (hdails regarding Cannizzaro’s treatment of the law of atomsy see pp. 135, 
130; 139, 140. 
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but also in all the other compounds into which zinc can enter. The unchange- 
ability of the proportions between the atomic weights of the different bodies 
which mutually replace one another, whatever be the nature and number of 
the other constituents of the compounds, is a law which limits the number 
of possible compounds, and, more especially, applies to all cases of double 
exchange.” 

Cannizzaro showed how the capacity of saturation (or the 
atomicity) of an atomic group is determined; by studying the 
compositions of molecules composed of that group and atoms of 
hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, or iodine. He then applied the 
law of atoms, and the law of the equivalency of atoms, to many 
reactions. To emphasize the resemblances between similar re- 
actions, Cannizzaro used the symbols R', R", R'", etc., to de- 
note any monatomic, diatomic, or triatomic atom or group of 
atoms; and he expressed the compositions of molecules com- 
posed of several atoms or groups by the symbols Ra'Rd', 
R/'Rb", Ra'R6", Ra'R6"Rc'", CtC. 

A. W. Hofmann’s Introduction to Modern Chemistry, experi- 
mental and theoretic, published in 1865, did a great deal to make 
clear the conception of the equivalency of atoms. Hofmann’s 
treatment of the subject is so admirable that I make no apology 
for quoting somewhat fully from his book.^ 

[See table on upper part of p. 284.] 

“ . . . The atoms of the four central elements, chlorine, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbon, stand related respectively to 1, 2, 3, and 4 hydrogen-atoms. . . . 
It takes the whole atom-power of chlorine, 35 • 5, to engage 1 atom of hydro- 
gen; whereas the atom-power of oxygen, 16, suffices to engage 2 hydrogen 
atoms; and the atom-powers of nitrogen and carbon suffice, respectively, to 
engage 3 and 4 hydrogen-atoms.” 

“ . . . The table places before us the four centrally disposed elements, 
in two perfectly distinct chemical relations; the first more especially volu- 
metric and molecular, the second essentially numerical and atomic. Hence, 
two parallel series of minimum weights; one representing the minimum 
quantity of each element requisite to take part in the formation of a com- 
pound molecule, the other corresponding to the minimum quantity of each 
element which is adequate to engage or fix one standard atom.” 

Hofmann then compares “these two sorts of chemical value, 
the molecule- forming and the atom- fixing,’’ for hydrogen and 
chlorine, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, and tabulates his com- 
parison thus. [Table on lower part of p. 2S4.] 


^ The quotations in the text are from Lecture X, pp. 163-186. 
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Molecolar and atomic constitution op the pour typical compounds. 


Product-voluinea — Molecules. Unit- volumes = Atoms. 



Cl 35‘5 M- H 



HaN-ir 





“CHEMICAL VALUES, molecule-forming and atom-fixing, of the stand- 
ard ELEMENT, HYDUOOEN, AND OP THE FOUR TYPICAL ELEMENTS 
WITH 1'llE RATIOS OF THOSE VALUER. 


The four typu’al elements 
preeediMl Ly the standard 
element, hydrofj;eii. 


Their munen. 

( 1 ) 

llydrogeu 

Chlorine 

Oxygon 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 


Their Literal 
symihols. 

( 2 ) 


11 

Cl 

o 

N 

C 


Minimum weiKhts thereof 
required 


To take part in 
the format ion 
of a molecule. 
Cri ' 


1 

35-5 

16 

14 

12 


To engage one 
standard atom. 
(4) 


1 

35-5 

8 

4-66 

3 


Ratios of the 
numborH in 
columns 
(3) and (4). 

(5) 


1 

35-5 

16 

8 

14 

4-66 

3 


“ In this ta!)le . . . column 3 represents the molecule-forming equivalents 
of the eL‘m.^ it,s, or the proportions by weight in which they can replace each 
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other in contributing to the construction of a molecule] while column 4 sets 
forth the atom-fixing equivalents of the elements, or the proportions in which 
they can replace each other in fixing a standard atom.’’ Hofmann says we 
might “attach to each element two representative or equivalent numbers; 
one expressing its minimum weight relatively to the formation of a molecule, 
the other its minimum weight relatively to the fixation of an atom.” 

But to do this would be inconvenient and burdensome. Both 
weights may be included in “a single concise expression,” by 
attaching to each atomic weight (or, as Hofmann calls it, “mole- 
cule-forming minimum weight ”) “a coefficient of atom-fixing 
power; that is to say, a sign expressing how many standard 
atoms its said weight is adequate to satisfy.” The ratios in the 
last column of the table are these coefficients. 

“We are in want of a good appellation to denote the atom-fixing power 
of the elements. The vague and rather barbarous expression atomicity has 
drifted into use for this purpose; and the elements have been called Tnonatomic, 
dfatomic, ^atomic, and ieiratomic. . . .” Hofmann regarded these names 
as misleading, because they seem to refer to the atomic structure of the 
molecules of the elements. He proposed to substitute quantivalence for 
atomicity, and “to designate the elements wnwalent, bivalent, ^ervalent, 
and gwadnvalent, according to their respective atom-fixing values.” 

“The unequal moZectiZe-Zoming powers of the elementary bodies . . . and 
their unequal atom-fixing powers . . . show us that each of these bodies 
possesses what may be termed its specific chemical value in exchange.” 

He then says that in power of forming a molecule/’ 12 
parts by weight of carbon are ^^worth ” as much as 14 parts of 
nitrogen, as 16 of oxygen, or as 35-5 of chlorine; and that in 
power of fixing a standard atom, the elements in the four groups 
(the chlorine group, the oxygen group, the nitrogen group, and 
the carbon group) possess chemical value in exchange varying 
from 1 to 2, 3, and 4; or that “one atom of any element in group 
4 is exchangeable at par for four atoms of any element in group 1,’’ 
and so on. 

“In learning,” Hofmann says, “how many standard units of quantivalence 
any given elementary atom can attract and retain within a compound mole- 
cule, we learn also how many it can remove therefrom when it is employed 
as a decomposing agent.” 

Regarding the meaning of the term quantivalence j Hofmann 
says: 

“This word is employed to designate the particular atom-compensating 
power inherent in each of the elements, and this power of theirs must by no 
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mearus bo confounded with the specific intmHiti/ of their respective activities. 
Thus, for example, nit roj^en, phosphorus, and arseni(‘ are all of them tcrvalcnt 
bodies; but this eciuality of their atom-compensating values does not imply 
that tliey arc‘ all eiulowed witli cqnal avidity for this or that element—say 
oxygen or hydrogen, for example.” 

S()ni(‘ of tlu‘ ap{)licati()ns of atomic equivalency to the classi- 
fication of comjjounds were considered in the last chapter. In 
the next chai)ter we shall have other examples of these applica- 
tions. (St‘c also Apjiendix to Part 11.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


MOLECULAR STRUCTURE. ISOMERISM. CONSTITUTIONAL 

FORMULA. 

The experiments of Faraday/ in 1825, established the 
existence of two gaseous compounds differing from each other 
in nothing but density.'' In 1830, Berzelius^ proposed to use 
the word isomeric as a class-name for compounds which have 
the same composition, but different properties. He expressed 
the opinion that many instances of isomerism would be found. 

In the preceding chapter we have seen that the experi- 
mental foundation of the study of chemical equivalency was 
laid by Richter towards the end of the eighteenth century; 
that the notion of equivalency was applied to the atoms of 
elements by Frankland in 1852; and that the idea of atomic 
equivalency was developed by Odling, Williamson, Canniz- 
zaro, Kekul6, and Hofmann. In this chapter I propose to trace 
in some detail the development of atomic equivalency and 
the application of it to the classification of compounds, especially 
to compounds of carbon, and more especially to isomeric com- 
pounds, and to the formation of a language capable of setting 
forth the relations between the compositions, the properties, 
and the reactions of these compounds. 

A great deal of work has been done on the subjects of iso- 
merism and molecular structure. I shall direct the attention 
of the student only to those memoirs which seem to me to 
be of fundamental importance, and shall pass over unnoticed 
very many contributions which have helped to advance this 
part of the science of chemistry. 


^ Phil. Trans, for 1825, p. 440: compare Chapter VI, pp. 171, 172. 
2 Pogg. Annal., 19, 305: compare Chapter VI, p. 173. 
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In Chapter* X I rt^ferrecMo a mouioir l)y Coiq er ^ published 
in 1858. Cuuper showed that the combining power of an atom 
of carbon is (‘xpr(\ssed by the number four, and that carbon 
enters into chemical union with itself.'' Taking the atomic 
wciglit of carbon to lu^ 12, and that of oxygen to be 8, he gave 
to methyli(‘. and ethyli(‘ alcohols the formuhe 


Oil 

().... on c...n.> 

0 H, and 

C . . . . Ila 


If the atomic W(‘iglit of oxyg(‘n is It), Oouper’s formulae 
become : 

....on 

....Oil 

(X . , . Ila and 

0.... Ha 


and these ar(‘ tlu' (‘onstilutional formuhe wliich an^ us(m 1 to-day 
to expn^ss tlu' n\nrtions nn<l n‘ln,tions of tlu^ two al(‘ohols. 

Tlu' formuhe us(‘d by Ooupta* r(‘sted on tla^ conc(‘ption of 
tlu' mol(M‘ul(‘ as an orderly arrangtaiaad ’of atoms h(‘ld tog(‘th(‘r 
by actions aiid relictions bidwium its parts; that coiua'ption 
has b(*en (lu* chiO’ guidi* to th(‘ classification of (‘ompounds of 
carbon sinc(‘ Ooup(‘r’s timm 

Ooup(*r’s paper was publislual in tlu^ Phil(K«>iihir(d M(uja- 
zinc for ;\ugust, 1858. Tlu* March numbm* of /n’c/nV/’s Annitkn 
of that yi*ar contaiiUMl an (‘Xtr(‘m(‘ly important numioir, by 
Kc'kule, on tht^ changers of chtanical compounds and tla^ (‘luanical 
nature' (if carbon.^’ Kt'kule arrangi'd (‘lu'mical change's under 
thive headings. A clu'mical (‘hangt' is souK'tinu's tlu' diiTct 
addition of oik' moh'culc' to anotlu'r, and thc' formation of 
one new moh'cuh'; for instunct', Nila } 11(1 Nll.jd, and 
Td.'rf (I 2 bdf,: sonu'timc's st'vc'ral molc'culc's an' linkc'd 
togc'tlic'r by the* agc'ucy of a polyatomiii radical: for c'xample, 


» /V/i 7 . .1%. I IMC. |n KM. 

(Ih* i'otjHtittition \in<l tlic .MtSninurpluiHt'n d<‘r clH'iniHcluni Vin’biii- 
dungen uml lilmr dia ehennirndu^ N'atur <i<%s Kohk’nHtotlH/’ Annul, ('hem. Pharm.^ 
10 (t 129 [ 1 H 5 HJ. 
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HI V O 

S 02,0 + TT r 0 = SO 2 j : sometimes two or more molecules 
H }0 

fall to pieces and their parts are re-arranged to form new mole- 
cules. When the parts of molecules are re-arranged — and most 
chemical changes belong to this class — equivalent quantities 
of elements or radicals are always exchanged. 

In thinking of the decompositions and recompositions of 
molecules, Kekule pictured to himself the formation of buildings 
constructed on definite plans. Kekule was the greatest chemi- 
cal architect the science has known; it is interesting to note 
that in early life he intended to devote himself to the profession 
of architecture. 

In his speech to the German Chemical Society in 1890, 
on the occasion of the festival in his honour, Kekule tells how 
he came to picture to himself the arrangements of atoms in 
molecules. He says:^ 

^‘During my stay in London [in 1854] I resided for a considerable time 
in Clapham Road in the neighbourhood of the Common. 1 frequently how- 
ever spent my evenings with my friend Hugo Muller at Islington. . . . One 
fine summer evening I was returning by the last omnibus, outside as usual. 

... I fell into a reverie, and, lo, the atoms were gambolling befoie my 
eyes! Whenever, hitherto, these diminutive beings had appeared to me, 
they had always been in motion; but up to that time I had never been able 
to discern the nature of their motion. Now, however, 1 saw how, frequently, 
two smaller atoms united to form a pair; how a larger one embraced t'wo 
smaller ones; how still larger ones kept hold of three or even four ot the 
smaller; whilst the whole kept whirling in a giddy dance. 1 saw how the 
larger ones formed a chain, dragging the smaller ones after them, but only at 
the ends of the chain. . . . The cry of the conductor, 'Clapham Road/ 
awakened me from my dreaming; but I spent a part of the night in putting 
on paper at least sketches of these dream-forms. This was the origin of the 
Structur-theorie . ’ ’ 

The following quotations from Kekul^’s memoir of 1858 
(p. 151 onwards) show the way in which he thought about and 
expressed the conception of the molecule as a building held 
together by the linking of its parts, which are atoms and groups 
of atoms. 

^'The radical of sulphuric acid, SO 2 , contains three atoms, each of which 
is diatomic, and therefore represents two units of affinity. When the atoms 

^ Berichte, 23, 1265-1312 [1890]; the words of the text are taken from 
“Ivekul6 Memorial Lecture” in C. /S, Journal, 73, 100 [1898]. 
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are linked, one unit of affinity of one atom enters into combination with 
one of anotlu^r aforn. therefore four of the six units of afRiuty are used 
in holding together the three atoms; two remain over. Hence the group 
appears as diatomic'; it combines, for example, witli two atoms of a mon- 
atomic elenuait.: 


ASulphurt/l nuliaiL 
' f ( )" 

S'' i 
[()" 


ChloroKui phuric acid. 
' Cl ro" 

S" \ 

Cl [()" 


‘ Wiu'n ehlorosulphuric' acid reacts with water, 21101 is given off; the other 
atoms rcanain ('ombiiuHl, and th(‘. product (n..S().,) may l)e regarded a,s two 
molecuU'S of HJ) in which two atoms of hydrogen are rephiced by the group 
SOjj. A nu‘tliod similar to this may l)e used to represent the linkings of 
the atoms in all radicals, including those which contain carbon. It is only 
necessary to form a. conct'ption of th(‘ natur(‘ of carbon. 

“ If th{‘ simph'st {‘omi)ounds of carbon are considcnxul (marsh gas, methyl 
chIorid(^ carbon chIorid<‘, ('hloroform, carbonic acid, phosgene gas, carbon sul- 
phide, prussic acid, and so on), it is apparent that t he (numtity t)f carbon which 
chemists have recognized to be th(‘. smallest, possible, the atom, always binds 
to itself four atoms of a monatomic^ (hanent, or two atoms of a diatomic 
element; that tlu^ sum of th<‘ ch(‘mi(‘al units of the (‘liammts which are com- 
bined with om* atom of carbon is always e<pial to four. 'Ihis h‘a,ds to the 
view that carbon is tetratomic (<>r t(‘trabasic). ... In tlu' cases of sub- 
stances which contain stwawal atoms of carbon, it. must bc: siippostnl that 
at least somt^ of the atoms nr(‘ htdd in th(‘ compound by the allinity of the 
carbon, and that tlu^ <‘arbon atoms are linktal to om^ anotlua*, wlnachy, of 
course, a part of the allinity of oiu^ atom is bound by an <‘({ual part of the 
airmity of anotlua* attmi. . . . 'I'hc simplest and th(T(‘for(‘ most, probable 
case of such lirddng of t wo atoms of carbon is that wlnuaun om^ unit of adinity 
of one t)f the atoms is (*ombim‘d with one unit of atlinity of the otlua* atom. 
Two units, of tin* 'i -: I units of allinity of tin* pair of atoms of carbon, im) \ised 
in holding th(‘ two atoms togt*th<*r; six, tluM-tdori', art' h'ft, and can be bound 
by tlu^ atoms of otluT elements. In oth(*r wonis, ;i grouj) of two atoms of 
carbon. will be lu'xatomic; it will form a compound by combining with 
six atoms of a monatomic (‘hmumt, or, in gciaaal, by combining with that 
numbin’ of atoms the sunujf t luM'hemieal units wluu'cof is (‘<|ual to six. . . . If 
more than twt) jitoms of carbon coinlnm' in the way wa an'* consid(‘ring, 
eai'h additional atom will inen*as<‘ the ba.si<*ity of th<‘ carbon-gnmp by two 
units. 'rh<‘ (‘Xpression nil 2) - 2 2// ; 2 gives th(‘ number of atoms of 

hydrogem {clicinicrd units I whii’h will eiunbim* with n atoms o( (‘arbou united 
in the mania'r described. . . . So far w<‘ hav<‘ supposisl tlint ail Iht' atoms 
which an* linkisl to carfxm an* lu’hl l>y the athmty oi tin* carbon.* \V(* may, 
howcvi'r, (‘cjually well sn|>pt>M‘ that only a pait of tla* allinity oi a polyatomic 
ekmanit (oS O, X , etc. ) is bound to carlsm, onlyon(*ol the t wo miils ot oxygen, 
or only one the* three units of nitrogiui, t<u' {•xamph*. .so that om* ol (he two 
units of allinity of oxygen, or two of thi* fhns* units of allinity of nitrogiui 
remain unu.sinl and can }m» bound by othtu’ eleniimts. dhi* combination of 
these otlier ilisncnts with the curium D thcTehin* only intlircTt; this is indi- 
cated by writing the formula’ typically. 
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C.H, ] 

CA 1 

CAO 1 

C,H, I 


H In 


CjHs l-N. 

H J 

H j 

auj 

J 


'' Different carbon-groups are linked together by oxygen or by nitrogen. 

. . . The carbon-group appears as a radical; one says that the radical has 
replaced one atom of hydrogen of the type, because it has been able to saturate 
the affinity of the oxygen, or of the nitrogen, in place of the one atom of hydro^ 
gen. By comparing with one another compounds which contain equal 
numbers of atoms of carbon in their molecules, and are formed one from the 
other by simple metamorphoses (for instance, alcohol, ethylchloride, alde- 
hyde, acetic acid, gly collie acid, oxalic acid, etc.), one arrives at the view 
that the atoms of carbon in these compounds are similarly linked, and the 
only atoms which change are those which are linked to the carbon-skeleton. 

" An examination of homologous bodies leads to the view that the atoms 
of carbon in these compounds (whatever be the number of these atoms) 
are linked to one another in the same way, in accordance with the same law of 
symmetry. 

“ Such a ^simplest’ linking of atoms of carbon may be assumed for very 
many organic compounds. So many atoms of carbon are present in the 
molecules of some compounds that a greater condensation of these atoms 
must be assumed in these compounds. 

Benzene, and all of its derivatives, for example, and also the hydrocarbons 
homologous with benzene, contain a much greater quantity of carbon than 
those compounds which are allied to ethyl, and this causes a characteristic 
difference between the two classes of compounds. As naphthalene contains 
yet more carbon, one must suppose that the carbon in this compound is 
more condensed even than in benzene, that is, the single atoms are more 
closely linked to one another. . . . There seem to be three classes of com- 
pounds which contain carbon, and these appear to be distinguished from 
one another by the nature of the linking of the atoms of carbon.’’ _ 

The chief ideas which Kekule^s memoir of 1858 enabled 
chemists to grasp and use as instruments of research were these. 

A molecule is a building of atoms; each atom can be linked 
to a limited and definite number of others; in some molecules, 
every atom is linked to the greatest possible number of other 
atoms; in some molecules, some of the atoms are linked 
to less than the maximum number of others. An atom of 
carbon can be linked to four other atoms; when two atoms 
of carbon are joined together in the simplest possible way, 
the group of two atoms can link itself to six other atoms; 
a group of three simply linked atoms of carbon can be 
joined to eight other atoms, and so on. Many of the meta- 
morphoses of compounds of carbon are substitutions of atoms, 
or groups of atoms, which are linked to atoms of carbon, by 
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equivalent quantities of other atoms or atomic groups; the 
groups of linked atoms of carbon remain unaffected in these 
changes. As it is permissible to think and to speak of all the 
stones in a building as joined together, although only those 
which touch one another are directly joined, so it is legitimate 
to think and to speak of direct and indirect union of the atoms 
which form a molecule. Those atoms between which others are 
interposed are indirectly united to one another; those are in 
direct union between which no other atoms intervene. If six 
atoms of cai’bon are. linked in the simplest manner, the group 
Cg can combine with (2x0) -h 2 -=14 atoms of hydrogen; inas- 
much as the. grouj) Co is combined with only six atoms of hydro- 
gen in the molecule of benzene (CoHo), it is necessary to sup- 
pose. that the atoms of carbon arc more closely held together in 
this molecule than the atoms of carbon in the molecule CoHi 4 , 
and in othei* molecules allied thereto. If ten atoms of carbon 
were, linked in the same manner as the atoms of carbon are 
joined in the molec.ule of benzene, the group Cio would combine 
with fourtcH'u atoms of hydrogen; inasmucli as the group Cio is 
corabiiUHl with only dglit atoms of hydrogen in tlie molecule 
of naphthelene (CioHs), it is necessary to siqqjose tliat the 
atoms of carbon in this molec.ule are more closely linked than 
those in the molec.ule of benzene. There are, then, at least 
three diffc'rc'nt ways wherein atoms of carbon may be. linked to 
one. another in the moleculc^s of compounds of that element. 

I ask tlu! student to note the use which .Kekul6 made of the 
exjjrcwsions, “uhUk of affinity,” “the chemical miitfi of an ele- 
ment,” “the comhination, or hindiny of a mil of affinity of one 
atom vith, or by a unit of affinity of amdher atom,” and other 
expressions lik(i tluisc!. These phnis('.s have given rise to great 
searchings of hearts. 

By boldly and carefully applying the idea of atomic eejuiva- 
Icncy to the reactions of carbon c.omi)ouruls, Kekuld developed a 
system of classifying these compounds which he set forth in his 
famous Lc.hrhuck dcr Oryuninchen Chemie oder der Chernie der 
Kohlendiiffverhmdnnyen, the first volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1S()1 (the prc'face is dated May, 1859) and the second 
volume in 1866. Although the book has never been com- 
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pleted, the portion of it which was given to chemists sufficed to 
lay fairly and surely the foundations of systematic organic 
chemistry. 

To attempt a description of Kekule^s classification of carbon 
compounds would be to travel far beyond the limits of this book. 
I ask the student to notice that the method of Kekule, which was 
the amplification and the detailed application of the notion of 
molecular structure, used three ideas, the progress of which was 
traced in Chapter IX of this book, namely, the idea of sub- 
stitution, the idea of radicals, and the idea of types. Kekule 
thought of a radical as a group of atoms which remains un- 
changed throughout the characteristic reactions of a number of 
compounds. He says : ^ 

Radicals are not firmly closed atomic groups, but they are merely col- 
locations of atoms placed near together which do not separate in certain 
reactions, but fall apart in other reactions. It depends on the nature of 
the associated atoms, and on the nature of the substance which acts upon 
the compound, whether an atomic group does or does not play the part of a 
radical, and whether it is a more or less stable radical.” 

Again, he says: 

“Different radicals may be assumed, according as a reaction goes more or 
less deeply.” 

Hence he thought it legitimate to represent a compound as 
belonging to more than one type. Kekul6 looked on a type as 
an atomic building, after the model of which other atomic build- 
ings are constructed. He spoke of the molecule of water 

XT V 

jj j 0 as a structure wherein two monatomic atoms of hydrogen 

are held together by one diatomic atom of oxygen, and he ar- 
ranged under the water-type compounds whose molecules are 
formed of two monatomic atoms, or two monatomic radicals, 
held together by one diatomic atom or group of atoms. And 
similarly with other types. 

Since the early sixties of the nineteenth century, the three 
notes of organic chemistry have been suhstitutioUj equivalency, 
types. The words have not been used so much of late years, but 
the ideas which the words express, as these ideas are interpreted 


^ AnncU. Chem. Pharm., 106, pp. 151, 152. 
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and illuminated by the theory of molecules and atoms, are the 
working tools of organic chemists. 

In his speech, already quoted from, Kekule said: ^ 

was sitting, writing at my text-book; but the work did not progress;' 
my thoughts were elsewhere. I turned my chair to the fire and dozed. 
Again the atoms were gambolling before my eyes. This time the smaller 
groups kept modestly in the background. My mental eye, rendered more 
acute by repeated visions of the kind, could now distinguish larger struc- 
tures, of manifold conformation: long rows, sometimes more closely fitted 
together; all twining and twisting in snake-like motion. But look! What 
was that? One of the snakes had seized hold of its own tail, and the form 
whirled mockingly before my eyes. As if by a flash of lightning I awoke; 
and this time also I spent the rest of the night in working out the consequences 
of the hypothesis. 

“Lotus learn to dream; . . . then perhaps we shall find the truth : . . . 
but let us beware of pulflishing our dreams before they have been put to 
the proof by the waking understanding.^^ 

Thus beg<an Ivekule’s benzene-hypothesis. 

The first account of his views on the structure of the molecule 
of benzene was published in 1865, ^ and in fuller detail in 1866.3 
After describing tire chief characteristic reactions of benzene 
(CoHo) and of compounds derived from benzene, Kekul6 pro- 
poses two hypotheses whereby the facts may be expressed in 
terms of the linking of atoms and the tetratomicity (or quad- 
rivalency) of the atom of carbon.^ 

Fikst IIyt>otiiesis. — The six carbon-atoms of CqHq are united in a per- 
fectly symmetrical manner; one may assume that they form a perfectly 
synimetric-al ring; the six hydrogen atoms are placed symmetrically not only 
with regard to tiie carbon, but they also take completely similar places in 
the atomic system (molecule); they are therefore equivalent. Benzene may, 
then, be represented by a hexagon the six angles of which are formed by 
atoms of hydrogen. 


d 



a 


^ H(^rc, also, 1 quotii from Japp’s “Kokuld Memorial Lecture” in C. S. Journal, 
73, KK)[IW)H]. 

2 BuIL Bar. Chwi., 1 , [January 27, 1805]. 

^ Annal. (Jhem. Pharm., 137, 129 [February, 1806]: ‘‘Ueber die Constitution 
der aromatischen Verbindungen.” 

Aymal. Ohem. Pharm., 137, 158-100 [1860]. 
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“ It is easily seen that the following are the possible isomeric modifications 
of derivatives formed by successive substitution; for bromine substitution- 
products, for example, we have: 

(1) Monobromobenzene; one modification. 

(2) Dibromobenzene; three modifications, ah, ac, ad, 

(3) Tribromobenzene; three modifications, ahc, dbd, ace, 

(4) Tetrabromobenzene; three modifications, as for (2). 

(5) Pentabromobenzene; one modification. 

(6) Hexabromobenzene; one modification.’^ 

‘^Second Hypothesis. — ^The six atoms of carbon of benzene form three 
atomic groups, each of which consists of two atoms of carbon united by 
two units of affinity. The group appears as a triangle, and one may think 
of the carbon-atoms which form it as arranged so that three atoms of hydrogen 
are placed inside the triangle and three outside the triangle. The six atoms 
of hydrogen are not equivalent. . . . Three of the six atoms of hydrogen 
are placed at the angles, they are more easily accessible; the others are in 
the middles of the faces of the triangle, inside the molecule, so to say. 



'*The fact that benzene readily combines with one, two, or three mole- 
cules of chlorine or of bromine, but not with more, might perhaps be alleged 
in favour of this view; one might suppose that only the more accessible 
atoms of hydrogen are able to bring about such a combination. This con- 
ception evidently leads to the possibility of the existence of a much larger 
number of isomeric modifications, as is easily shown by the following ex- 
amples. 

(1) Monobromobenzene; two modifications, a and b. 

(2) Dibromobenzene; four modifications, ah, ac, hd, ad. 

(3) Tribromobenzene; six modifications, ahc, hcd, ahd, ahe, ace, hdf.” 

How was the problem of the constitution of benzene to be 
solved? 

Kekul6 said : 

It is only necessary to prepare, by methods as varied as can be devised, 
as great a number of substitution-products of benzene as possible; to com- 
pare them very carefully with regard to isomerism; to count the observed 
modifications; and especially to endeavour to trace the cause of their differ- 
ences to their modes of formation. When all this is done we shall be in a 
position to solve the problem.” 

Kekul4 then discusses several substitution-products of ben- 
zene which were known when he wrote (in 1866), and pro- 
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nounces in favour of the hexagon-formula; at the same time he 
indicates with perfect lucidity the investigations which should 
be undertaken. 

In 1867, Kekule said ^ that no formula wherein the atoms 
are represented as arranged in one plane could completely ex- 
press the linkings of the atoms of carbon which he supposed to 
exist in the molecule of benzene. He said that the shortcomings 
would be removed if the ^ 

^'four units of affinity of the carbon-atom, instead of being placed in one 
plane, radiate from the spheres representing the atoms in the direction of 
hcxahcdral axes, so that they end in the faces of a tetrahedron. ... A model 
of this description permits of the union of 1, 2, and 3 units of affinity, and, it 
seems to me, does all that a model can do.” 

The following figure is Kekuld’s presentation of the arrange- 
ment of the atoms in the molecule of benzene : 



The l)lack spheres represent atoms of carbon; the white spheres, atoms 
of hydrogen. In the original, three methyl groups (CHg) replace the three 
hydrogen atoms, and the model represents the arrangement of the atoms 
in the molecule of mesitylcno (trimethylbenzene). 

The ^ units of affinity ' of the atoms of carbon arc repre- 
sented in the model by wires of cciual lengths; each of the six 
atoms of carl)on is supposed to be united to one carbon-atom by 
a tsingle bond’ and to one carbon-atom by a ^doul)le bond/ 


* ZeilHch. jiir O hemic [2], 3, 2l() [ 1H()7J. 

^ TIk^ words in the text arc Japp’s translation of the original {C. f!. Journal, 
73, 132 [1898]). A more elaborated model of the benzene molecule, by which all 
the facts concerning the chemical and physical behaviour of benzene and its 
derivatives may be exprossod, is described by Sachso, Zeitsoh. fur pliysikal. Chemie, 

10,203L1892]. 
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and the model helps us to form mechanical conceptions of these 
expressions. 

Because of its greater simplicity, and its direct applicability 
to most of the problems concerning the relations of derivatives 
of benzene, the hexagon-formula suggested by Kekule in 1866 
has been more used than the tridimensional formula, of which 
the figure given above is a partial representation. 

It is not too much to say that all the great advances which 
have been made in the study of the derivatives of benzene since 
1866 have been directly suggested by the results of Kekule^s 
dreams about the arrangements of atomic structures. And 
although it is true that cases have been accumulated of late years 
of the co-existence of small differences of properties with identity 
of composition, which are not evidently provided for by the 
didimensional hexagon-formula of benzene, it is also true that 
these instances of the finest kind of isomerism have found, or 
are finding intelligible and suggestive expression in tridimensional 
formula) which are based on Kekule’s image of carbon-atoms 
whose units of affinity terminate in the faces of tetrahedra.^ 

As Japp says ^ in his Memorial Lecture : 

“Kekiil^’s work stands pre-eminent as an example of the power of ideas. 
A formula consisting of a few chemical symbols jotted down on paper and 
joined together by lines has . . . supplied work and inspiration for scientific 
organic chemists during an entire generation, and affords guidance to the 
most complex industry the world has yet seen.” 

In 1869, Brodie tried to laugh structural formulEe out of 
existence. ® 

''He found the works of Kekul4 and Naquet scribbled over with pictures 
of molecules and atoms, arranged in all imaginable w^ays, for which no ade- 
quate reason was given; and if there was no reason for this, it was a mis- 
chievous thing to do, for it led to a confusion of ideas, and to mixing up 
fictions with facts.” ^ 

It is so easy to make one’s self believe that what one does not 
understand must be without reason, and what one supposes to 
be fiction cannot possibly be fact. 


1 The bearing of some determinations of physical properties on the formula 
of benzene will be historicallv discussed in Chapter XVI. 

2 G. 8. Journal 73, 138 [1898]. 

3 Hid., 22, 440 [1869]; report of the discussion on a paper by Williamson. 
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It would seem to follow from the quotations I have given 
from his memoirs of 1858 and 1866, that Kekul6 regarded struc- 
tural formula3 as expressions of the real arrangements of the 
parts of molecules. Let us hear what he himself said about these 
formulcp.^ 

^‘Rational formula) are decomposition-formulae, and in the present state 
of science can be nothing more. These formulae give us pictures of the 
chemical nature of substances; because the manner of writing them indicates 
the atomic groups which remain unattacked in certain reactions (the radicals), 
or lays stress on the constituents which play the same part in definite, oft- 
recurring metamorphoses (types). Every formula which expresses definite 
metamorphoses of a compound is rational] that one of the different rational 
formuke is the rational which expresses the greatest number of meta- 
morphoses.” 

It is instructive to compare Couper’s view of rational formulas 
with that of Kekul6. Couper said : ^ 

^'Gerhardt ... is led to think it necessary to restrict chemical science 
to the arrangement of bodies according to their decompositions, and to deny 
the possibility of our comprehending their molecular constitution. Can such 
a view tend to the advancement of science? Would it not be only rational, 
in accepting this veto, to renounce chemical research altogether?” 

Kekul6 held that if the arrangement of atoms in molecules 
is ever understood, it will be by the study of physical properties 
rather than of chemical reactions. He thought it possible that 
one might thus attain to true constitutional formula'. 

Chemists do not now very strenuously dispute about the 
exact extent to which rational formuhe express “the molecular 
constitutions of bodies.” These formuhe have proved them- 
selves to be such powerful instruments of research that chemists 
are content to use them for the purpose in hand, Avitliout dis- 
cussing what other purposes they may some day serve. The 
use of rational formuhe is a representative instance of the 
fruitful employment of hypotheses for the advancement of 
accurate knowledge. 

Is the atomicity, the quantivalence, the valency of an atom 
fixed or variable? A vast amount of discussion has been given 
to this question. 


> Annal. Chem. Pharm., 106, 149 [1868]. 
2 PhU. Mag. [4], 16, 107 [1858]. 
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When Frankland enunciated the law of atomicity in 1852, 
he said that “ the combining power of the attracting element is 
always satisfied by the same number of the uniting atoms.” 
In the introductory remarks to Chapter V of his collected Re- 
searches (p. 145) Frankland says; 

“The discovery of the law of variation in the atomicity of elements was 
made many years subsequently [to 1852], and was announced for the first time 
in my Lecture Notes for Chemical Students, published in September, 1CC6, 
as follows: 'This variation in atomicity always takes place by the disappear- 
ance or development of an even number of bonds: thus, nitrogen is either 
a pentad, a triad, or a monad; phosphorus and arsenic, either pentads or 
triads; carbon and tin, either tetrads or dyads; and sulphur, selenium, and tel- 
lurium, either hexads, tetrads, or dyads. These remarkable facts can be 
explained by a very simple and obvious assumption, viz., that one or more 
pairs of bonds belonging to an atom of the same element can unite, and, 
having saturated each other, become, as it were, latent.’ ” 

In 1864, Frankland thought that each atom has a fixed 
maximum combining power, but that the whole of this power 
is not always used. 

A discussion on the fixity or variability of atomic equivalency 
was carried on by Kekul6, Wurtz, Naquet, and Williamson in 
1864.1 Kekul6 insisted that “the atomicity is a fundamental 
property of the atoms, which is as constant and unchangeable 
as the atomic weight itself.” “The equivalent [of an element] 
may vary,” he said, “but the atomicity cannot; on the con- 
trary, the variation of the equivalent must be explained by the 
atomicity.” Naquet and Wurtz held that the atomicities of 
some elements vary in the compounds of these elements. If, 
however, the atomicity of an element means its maximum 
saturation-capacity, Naquet admitted that this property is un- 
changeable. 

The discussion really turned on the meaning to be given to 
the words atomicity and atomic equivalency. Kekul4 expressed 
the facts that one atom of carbon combines with four atoms of 
hydrogen, and one atom of oxygen combines with two atoms of 
hydrogen, by saying' that an atom of carbon has four units of 
affinity and an atom of oxygen has two units of affinity. An 


1 Papers were published in Bvll. Soc. Chim. and in Comp, r endue; German 
translations appeared in Zeitsch. filr Ghemie, 7, 679-702 [1864]. 
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atom of carbon, Kukele said, has always four units of affinity, 
and an atom of oxygen has always two units of affinity; neither 
atom has ever more or less than these numbers of units of 
affinity. When an atom of carbon unites with two atoms of 
oxygen, the four units of affinity of the former atom are satis- 
fied, or saturated, by the four units of affinity of the two oxygen- 
atoms. And so in other cases. The existence of the molecule 
CO of course made it necessary to admit that the whole of the 
units of affinity of an atom are not necessarily saturated in all 
its compounds. Kekule asserted that, in all stable and definite 
compounds, “the affinity-units of one atom are wholly or par- 
tially saturated by an equal number of affinities of another 
atom, or of several otlicr atoms.” 

But what are ' stable and definite compounds ’ ? Kekul4 
pro])Os(^d to distinguish between atomic and molecular com- 
pounds. IIc^ said ; ‘‘Those compounds all the elements of which 
are held together by affinities that mutually saturate one another 
may be calk'd atomic compounds. These are the true chemical 
molecule's, and tliese only can exist in the state of gas.” Chem- 
ical action is always preceded, Kekule taught, by the coming 
together of dilTercmt molecules; if double decomposition — that 
is, exchange of atoms — cannot happen, because of the nabire of 
the atoms, tlu'. attra(k.ed molecules may form grou])s which are 
much less staleke than atomic com])ounds, and cannot be gasi- 
fied without (k'compo.sitiou. Such groups of molecules were 
called molecular comi>ounds by Kekule. As examples of mo- 
lecular compounds, Kekule cites rCl 3 ,CB; NH3,IIC1; ScCB.CB; 
ICl.CK, and others. 

The discussion concerning variable or fixed valency changed 
to a discussion concerning atomic and molecular eompoumls. 
Many chemists admitted a distinction between what Kekul6 
called atomic and molec.ular compounds, but declared Kekul6’s 
criterion to be too vague. Decomposition by heat is the 
mark of a molecular compound: at what temperature must 
the decomposition Ix'gin? Water-gas is admitted to be an 
atomic comixnind; but water-gas seiiaratcs into hydrogen and 
oxygen at a very high temperature; is it to be classed as, a 
molecular compound at one temperature and an atomic com- 
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pound at another temperature? Naquet tried to define atomic 
compounds to be those which react in double decompositions, 
but the description broke down in practice. The discussions 
about varying valency and atomic and molecular compounds 
gradually subsided. They were provocative of many researches, 
and therein they were fruitful. (See Appendix to Part II.) 

Frankland, in 1866, spoke of the simple and obvious as- 
sumption, that one or more pairs of bonds belonging to an atom 
of the same element can unite, and, having saturated each 
other, become, as it were, latent.’’ Kekule, in 1864, said that 
^ 'those compounds all the elements of which are held together 
by affinities that mutually saturate one another may be called 
atomic compounds.” Most of the discussions regarding atomic 
and molecular compounds, and fixed or varying valency, were 
attempts to form definite physical images of 'bonds,’ 'pairs of 
bonds saturating each other,’ and 'atoms held together by 
affinities that mutually satisfy one another.’ 

The instrument fashioned by Frankland and polished by 
Kekul6 had done, and was doing valuable service; those who 
were using it wished to see of what it was made and how it was 
constructed. Memoirs and text-books published from the sixties 
to the early nineties of last century are full of critical and his- 
torical discussions of bonds and units of affinity. The rapid de- 
velopment of physical chemistry, and especially the growth of 
the ionization theory, have shifted the centre of chemical interest 
for a time. Moreover, the extraordinary richness of the re- 
sults which have been obtained by using the conceptions of 
atomic equivalency and atomic linking as aids to classification 
have diverted the attention of chemists from the phraseology 
in which these conceptions have been expressed. 

I ask the student’s attention for a few minutes to a critical 
memoir on the subject of the arrangement of atoms in molecules, 
by W. Lossen, published in 1880.^ 

Lossen attempted to give more precise meanings than others 
had given to the terms used by chemists to express their ideas 
concerning molecular structure. 


1 “Ueber der Vertheilung der Atome in der Molekel,” Annal, Chem. Pharm.^ 
204 , 266 [ 1880 ]. 
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He said that the notions of atomic equivalency and atomic 
linking should be applied in detail only to those compounds the 
molecular weights of which have been determined by the use of 
Avogadro’s hypothesis. Lossen spoke of an atom in direct 
union with another as being in the zone of union {Bindungszone) 
of tlie other atom, and said that, so far as we know, six is the 
greatest number of atoms which can be in the zone of union of 
any single atom. 

Having defined the atoms of hydrogen, fluorine, chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, and thallium to be univalent^ because ^^all 
[gaseous] molecules which contain only these elements consist 
of two atoms,’^ Lossen said: ^^Plence none of these atoms is able 
to bind, at the same tmie, two atoms of the same category; none 
c'an bring about indirect combination between two such atoms. 
As regards multivalent atoms, Lossen said: 

"Ilie ruiinber of atoms which can be directly bound to a single atom 
of an clement is constant for univalent atoms, but is variable for multivalent 
atoms, in which it increases to a maximum number. . . . The valencies of 
the atoms which are directly bound to a multivalent atom vary much. In 
the molecule CIb four univalent atoms arc found in the zone of union of a 
quadrivalent atom of carbon; four bivalent atoms are found in the same zone 
of union in the molecaile ('(DC2IL,),,; in the molecule CCCHj)^ there are 
four (quadrivalent atoms in the zone of union of one atom of carbon; and 
this atom directly holds two univalent atoms, one tcrvalent atom, and one 

XH3 

quadrivalent atom in the molecule Hof\ . The valency of an atom 

\NH2 

can therefore be found from the number of atoms which are directly bound 
to it, independently of the valencies of those atoms." 

The valency of an atom was defined by Lossen to be a num- 
ber which tells how many atoms are in direct union with it. 
According to Lossen, the valency of a multivalent atom is 
variable'., but has a maximum or limiting value which is de- 
termined l)y oxi)eriment. If this maximum value is spoken of 
as the valency of the atom, then, of course, the valency of every 
atom has a constant value. The word valency, Lossen said, was 
commonly used in two meanings; sometimes it meant the maxi- 
mum valency of an atom, sometimes the actual valency of that 
atom in this or that molecule. If it is said, Hhe atom of carbon 
is bivalent or tervalent,' to complete the meaning one must 
add, ^ in this or that determinate molecule ^ ; if one says only, 
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Hhe atom of carbon is quadrivalent/ one means that four is the 
maximum valency of that atom, that an atom of carbon never 
binds to itself more than four other atoms. According to 
Lossen, the linkings of the atoms of carbon in the molecule of 
acetylene are completely defined by the statement, Hhe mole- 
cule C2H2 contains two bivalent carbon-atoms.’ Similarly, to 
say that ^ the molecule of benzene contains six tervalent carbon- 
atoms, each of which is linked to an atom of hydrogen,’ gives as 
complete a description of the linkings of the atoms in the mole- 
cule Cetle as the facts warrant. The formulae generally given 
to ethylene (C2H4), acetylene (C2H2), and acetic aldehyde 
(C2H4O) were these: 


>c= 



and 

H-^C-C 


h/ 

v 


H/ 


Lossen used 

the formulae : 




/C 

1 

0 

H-C-C-H, 

and 

H^C-C 

V » 

h/ 

\H 


h/ 



He admitted that his formulae implied less than those in 
ordinary use, but he asserted his formulae to be expressions of 
“all we can take to be fairly certainly established concerning 
the distributions of the atoms in the molecules.” 

Lossen dealt with the valencies of radicals in the same way 
as he dealt with the valencies of elementary atoms. “The 
valency of a radical,” he said, “is a number which expresses 
how many atoms, not belonging to the radical, are directly 
bound to the atoms which compose the radical.” As with 
atoms, so with radicals, there is a limiting value for the valency 
of each, but the actual valency iii determinate compounds is 
often less than the limiting value. Lossen described a radical 
as “an atomic complex, contained in a molecule, all the con- 
stituents of which are linked either directly or indirectly.” He 
said: “Every such part of a molecule may be called a radical; 
but, as a rule, only those atomic aggregates are called radicals 
which have the character just described and are present in a 
large number of molecules.” 
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When Lossen’s memoir appeared, in 1880, it was customary 
to deduce the valency of an atom by considering not only the 
number, but also the valencies of the atoms directly bound to 
it in various molecules; an atom was said to be n-valent when 
n is the sum of the valencies of the atoms which the specified 
atom directly binds to itself in any molecule. Lossen said that 
this method of procedure assumed mutual actions between in- 
definable somethings called units of affinity, or bonds, or valencies, 
and was not based solely on the conception of actions or re- 
actions between atoms. Kolbe ^ had spoken of half the affinity 
of the quadrivalent atom of carbon as ‘slumbering’ in the 
molecule of carbon monoxide. Lossen remarked,’ “ IVhat is not, 
slumbers not, and what slumbers is also there.” He could see 
no real difference between Kolbe’s ‘slumbering affinities’ and 
Kekule’s statement that the atom of carbon in the molecule 
CO acts with only two affinity-units on the two units of 
affinity of the oxyg(ai-atom, and two affinity-units of carbon 
remain ‘free’ or ‘unsatisfied,’ or, as Frankland said, ‘latent.’ 
Molecules whi(!h contained ‘free affinities’ were supposed to 
combine very readily with other molecules. The combination 
of carbon monoxide! and chlorine was generally expressed thus: 

0=C+C1-C1 - 0=C==Cl2. 

It was supposed that the two ‘ free affinities of the carbon- 
atom were eager to be ‘satisfied ’ by the affinities of the atoms 
of chlorine. Lossen said tliat reactions like this are not peculiar 
to molecules with ‘free affinities’; for instance, the reaction 
C 2 n 4 -l-Hr 2 = C 2 H 4 Br 2 goes rapidly, but the molecule C 2 H 4 is 
not supposed to contain any ‘free affinities.’ It is just as cor- 
rect to say that the molecule CI 2 is very ready to combine with 
CO, as to say that the latter molecule is peculiaidy eager to 
combine with the former. 

Lossen arranged in three groups the hypotheses concerning 
the valencies of atoms which had been promulgated by chemists 
of authority before 1880. There were, he said, those hypotheses 

1 J. jyrakt. Cliem. [2], 10, 486 [1879]. 

* “Was nicht ist, das schlummert auch nicht, und was schlummert, das ist 
auch da.” 
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which regarded 'an affinity’ as an action of some kind asso- 
ciated with a quantity of an element different from the atomic 
weight of it. There were those hypotheses which regarded 'an 
affinity ’ as a part of an atom, or, perhaps, something connected 
with a part of an atom. There were those which regarded ' an 
affinity ’ as a form of motion of an atom. 

The most prominent of the hypotheses belonging to the 
first of Lossen’s classes was that developed by Erlenmeyer,^ 
who spoke of affinivalencies, or the constant masses of elements 
which, he asserted, attract one another in all compounds, and 
said that one affinivalency of an element never binds to itself 
more, and never less, than one affinivalency of another element. 
The affinivalencies of carbon and oxygen were taken by Erlen- 
meyer to be 3 and 8 respectively. But, Lessen remarked, if an 
affinivalency of carbon binds to itself one of oxygen in the mole- 
cule CO 2 ; it follows that an affinivalency of carbon binds only 
half an affinivalency of oxygen in the molecule CO. 

Lessen criticised in detail the various forms which had been 
given (by Hofmann, Lothar Meyer, Butlerow, and others) to the 
hypothesis that affinities are actions proceeding from equivalent 
weights of elements. He found them all vitiated by failure to 
mark the distinction between atomic weights and equivalent 
weights. Atoms attract one another; equivalent weights are 
merely imagined sums, or fractions, of the masses which act and 
react in molecules. 

Lossen’s general criticism of the second hypothesis — an 
affinity is something connected with a part of an atom — was^ 
that this predicates qualitative differences between the parts 
of atoms, and introduces a conception of the atom which differs 
entirely from that generally used by chemists, and is too vague 
to be of service. 

The third hypothesis — ' an affinity ’ is a form of motion of 
an atom — had been tentatively proposed by Kekul6, and used 
in a vague way by Lothar Meyer. The forms which this 
hypothesis had taken were thought by Lossen to be too indefi- 
nite for detailed criticism. 


^ Lehrbuch der Organischen CJtem/ie, p. 39 [1867]. 
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Finally, as regards the meaning of structural or rational 
formuhe, Lossen regarded as only partially correct the view of 
Kekule that the positions of atoms in space cannot be ascer- 
tained by studying chemical metamorphoses, but, if at all, only 
by comparative investigations of the physical properties of 
compounds. 

‘‘The study of physical properties/' Lossen said, “will certainly be the 
primary method of learning something about the absolute positions of atoms. 
The relative positions of atoms . . . can be elucidated by the study of chem- 
ical metamorphoses, because these are dependent on those positions." And 
again: “The action of a determinate atom on the other atoms in the same 
molecule depends on the relative position of the atom in question; the pro- 
portions and the chemical behaviour of the molecxile depend on the actions of all 
the atoms on one another. Therefore, unquestionably, observations of the 
properties arid the behaviour of a substance enable us to draw conclusions 
concerning the mutual actions of the atoms in the molecule of that substance, 
and concerning the positions of the atoms relatwely to one another” 

Notwithstanding the vagueness of the expressions d^onds,^ 
^aflinities/ ‘frc'c affinities,^ ^satisfaction of units of affinity,’ and 
the like, clunnists continue to use rational formuhe wherein the 
numbers of lines which proceed from the atomic symbols ex- 
press the maximum valencies of the atoms, and in many cases 
do not (^xi)ress their actual valencies in the molecules for- 
mulated; tlu^ continue to speak of hsingle,’ Mouble,’ and 
treble linkings of atoms,’ 'loosening and breaking of double 
bonds,’ ‘ change of a single to a double linking,’ etc., and they 
sometimes <liscuss whether all the bonds of an atom are of ccpial 
value or ecpial strength.'* These {)hrases, and others like them, 
have bt‘tm retained because they have proved to be convenient 
general (‘xpr(\ssions of reactions. Tlic interactions of com- 
pounds of carbon find expression in terms of atomic equivalency 
and atomic linkings only when it is recognized that atoms of 
carbon can be linkcul in different ways. Lossen’s formula) for 
ethane, etliylene, and acetylene, for example, 

IK Al Hv Al 

lh^c c(-n yc-c/ , and H-C^C-H, 

IK \n IK \n 


^ For an account of certain diHCUHsiona a\)Out tho thermal values and the 
Bpoctrometric values of different kinds of linkings of carbon atoms, see Chapter 
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do not visually emphasize the existence of differences between 
the interactions of the two carbon-atoms in these molecules. 
Whatever meanings are given to the expressions ‘single bonds,’ 
‘double bonds,’ and ‘treble bonds,’ there is no doubt that the 
structural formulae commonly used for ethane, ethylene, and 
acetylene make patent to the eye that the linkings, that is to 
say, the mutual actions of a pair of carbon-atoms are not the 
same in these three molecules. The formulae in question are 
these : 


H\ /H 
H-^C-Ces 
h/ \h 



and H-C=C-H. 


The vagueness of the expressions used to describe atomic 
interactions is one reason why these expressions have continued 
to be employed: chemistry is only feeling its way towards 
definite ideas about molecular structure. One^ cannot, however, 
but regret that the word affinity should have been used, should 
be used in an extraordinarily loose manner in discussions about 
the linkings of atoms. 

The investigation of isomerism was greatly advanced by the 
publication of two memoirs in 1874. 

In 1867, Kekule suggested that the most satisfactory way of 
thinking about the structure of the molecule of benzene would 
be to suppose ^ that the four units of affinity of each atom of 
carbon radiate from . . . the atom in the direction of hexa- 
hedral axes, so that they end in the faces of a tetrahedron.” 

The conception of the tetrahedral arrangement of an atom 
of carbon and four other atoms, or atomic groups, combined 
with it, was made a working hypothesis by Le Bel, and by vanT 
Hoff, independently, in the year 1874. The memoir by vanT 
Hoff was published in September, and Le Beks memoir in 
November, of that year.^ 

A small book was published by vanT Hoff in May, 1875, 


^ Compare this chapter, p. 296. 

2 Van’t Hoff: “Sur les formules de StructuretS dans V Espace,” Archiv. nAer- 
land, 9, 445 [1874]. Le Bel: “Sur les relations qui existent entre les formules 
atomiqucs des corps organigues et la pouvoir de leurs dissolutions,” Bidl. Soc, 
CUm. [2], 22, 337 [1874]. 
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entitled La chwiie dans I’Espace. A second and much enlarged 
edition appeared in 1887, with the title Dix Annees dans I’his- 
toire d’une Thcorie. An English edition, Chemistry in Space, 
appeared in 1891. A freely revised version was published in 
1894, and an English translation thereof, entitled TAe Arrange- 
ment of Atoms in Space, appeared in 1898. 

Some of the light reflectc'd from a polished surface at an angle 
of 50° or 60° with the normal is polarized, and differs from light 
which comes from a luminous body. The plane which contains 
the incident ray and the normal to the reflecting surface is called 
the plane of polarization. Some substances turn the plane of 
polarization of a i-ay of light to the right hand, some to the left 
hand, and some do not cause any rotation. Those substances 
which rotate the plane of polarization are classed together as 
optically active. 

Crystalline quartz rotates the plane of polarization of a ray 
of light; amorphous quartz is optically inactive. Crystallized 
sugar is inactive; melted sugar and a solution of sugar are 
optically active. Hence the optical activity of sugar is asso- 
ciated with the structure of the molecules of that compound; 
but the activity of quartz accompanies the crystalline aggrega- 
tion of its particles. 

A crystal is a definite structure from which various forms 
can be obtained by modifying identical j^arts in the same manner 
and at the same time. Sometimes only half of the identical 
parts are modified; the result is a heniihedral (half-developed) 
form of the crystal. The heniihedral form is enclosed by half 
the number of faces which enclose the parent-form. A regular 
octahedron, for example, is enclosed by eight faces which meet 
three rectangular axes at eijual distances from the point of 
intersection ; Init four such faces can form a closed figure which 
is the regular tetrahedron; the latter is a hemihedral form of 
the regular octahedron. In some cases, two hemihedral forms 
may be produced which are identical and superposable the one 
on the other; in other cases, two hemihedral forms are jiro- 
duced which are one the opposite of the other and are not super- 
posable. Two enantiomorphous (’ev«i''rios= opposite) forms of 
quartz have been known for many years; one of them rotates 
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the plane of polarization of a ray of light to the left hand, the 
other shows right-handed rotation. 

The foregoing paragraphs contain a very brief outline of the 
chief facts concerning the connexions between composition, 
crystalline form, and optical activity which were known when 
Pasteur ^ began his investigations of these subjects in the year 
1848. 

Pasteur repeated the examination which had been made by 
de la Provostaye of the crystalhne forms of the tartrates. He 
noticed the fact, overlooked by his predecessor, that the tar- 
trates “gave undoubted evidence of hemihedral faces.” As 
solutions of the tartrates were known to be optically active, 
Pasteur thought that “there might be a relation between the 
hemihedry of the tartrates and their property of deviating the 
plane of polarization of light.” He then proved that many 
crystallizable organic compounds which are optically active 
show hemihedry; and that racemic acid and its salts, which are 
isomeric with tartaric acid and its salts, but are optically in- 
active, do not show hemihedry. Pasteur tells us he was much 
disturbed by an observation made by Mitscherlich in 1844, that 
sodium-ammonium tartrate is identical, not only in composition 
but also in many physical properties, including crystalline form, 
with sodium-ammonium paratartrate (racemate), and that a 
solution of the former salt is optically active, while a solution of 
the latter is inactive. Mitscherlich said : “The nature and num- 
ber of the atoms, their arrangement and distances, are the same 
in the two substances compared.” Pasteur suspected that the 
double tartrate would show hemihedry, and that all the crystals of 
the double paratartrate would be absolutely identical. He pre- 
pared and examined crystals of both salts : the tartrate showed 
hemihedry; “but, strange to say, the paratartrate was hemi- 
hedral also. Only, the hemihedral faces, which in the tartrate 
were all turned the same way, were, in the paratartrate, inclined 


^ In 1860 Pasteur gave an account of his researches in two lectures delivered 
to the Chemical Society of Paris: “ Recherclies sur la dissym6tric moleciilaire des 
produits organiques naturels. Leqons de Chimie pr®fess<^;es en 1860. Paris 
[1861]. No. 14 of the Alembic Club Beprints is an English translation of these 
lectures; it is entitled “ Researches on the molecular Asymmetry of natural 
organic products.” Edinburgh [1897]. The quotations in the text are from that 
translation. 
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sometimes to the right and sometimes to the left.” He sepa- 
rated the crystals which were hemihedral to the right from those 
hemihedral to the left, and examined solutions of each. 

“I then saw, with no less surprise than pleasure, that the crystals hemi- 
hedral to the right deviated the plane of polarization to the right, and that 
those hemihedral to the left deviated it to the left; and when I took an equal 
weight of each of the two kinds of crystals, the mixed solution was indifferent 
towards the light in consequence of the neutralization of the two equal and 
opposite individual deviations. 

Mitscheiiich had proved the crystals of sodium-ammonium 
paratartrate to be isomorphous with those of sodium-ammonium 
tartrate; Pasteur showed that two kinds of crystals of the para- 
tartrate are formed, and that therefore three sets of isomorphous 
crystals must be recognized. 

'‘But,” Pasteur said, "the isomorphism presents itself with a hitherto 
unobserved peculiarity: it is the isomorphism of an assymetric crystal 
with its mirror-image. This comparison expresses the fact very exactly. 
Indeed, if, in a crystal of each kind, I imagine the hemihedral facets produced 
till they meet, I obtain two symmetrical tetrahedra, which are inverse and 
cannot be superposed, in spite of the perfect identity of all their respective 
parts. From this I was justified in concluding that, by the crystallization 
of the double paratartrate of soda and ammonium, I had separated two 
symmetrically isomorphous atomic groups, which are intimately united 
in paratartaric acid. Nothing is easier than to show that these two species 
of crystals represent two distinct salts from which two different acids can 
be extracted.” 

Pasteur preparcMl the two acids. He found one to be identi- 
cal with ordinary tartaric acid and dextrorotatory in solution, 
and the other to be hevorotatory in exactly the same degree as 
the first was dextrorotatory: he obtained identical, but not 
superposablc products; products which resemble each other like 
the right and left hands.” By mixing concentrated aqueous 
solutions of equal weights of the two acids, Pasteur obtained 
crystals of inactive paratartaric (racemic) acid. 

A study of the forms and the repetitions of identical parts of 
substances enables us, Pasteur said, to divide them all into two 
classes ; those whose mirror-images are superposable, and those 
whose images are not superposable on the originals. 

"A straight stair, a branch with leaves in double row, a c\xbe, the human 
body— these are of the former class. A winding stair, a branch with the 
leaves arranged spirally, a screw, a hand, an irregular tetrahedron — these 
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are so many forms of the other set. The latter have no plane of symmetry. 

. . . All chemical compounds without exception likewise fall into two 
classes — those with superposable images and those with non-superposable 
images . . . bodies with asymmetric atomic arrangement and those with 
hololiedral atomic arrangement.’' . . . “Each asymmetric substance offers 
four varieties, or, better, four distinct subspecies, — the right body, the left 
body, the combination of the right and the left, and the substance which is 
neither right nor left nor formed by the combination of the right and the 
left.” 

Crystalline quartz is optically active and hemihedral; amor- 
phous quartz is inactive; therefore, Pasteur said, quartz is not 
molecularly asymmetric. As an aid to realizing the difference 
between molecular asymmetry and asymmetry due to crystalline 
structure, Pasteur used the image of a spiral stair. 

“Imagine a spiral stair whose steps are cubes, or any other objects with 
superposable images. Destroy the stair and the asymmetry will have 
vanished. The asymmetry of the stair was simply the result of the mode 
of arrangement of the component steps. Such is quartz. The crystal of 
quartz is the stair complete. It is hemihedral. It acts on polarized light 
in virtue of this. But let the crystal be dissolved, fused, or have its physical 
structure destroyed in any way, its asymmetry is suppressed, ajid with it all 
action on polarized light, as would be the case, for example, with a solution 
of alum, a liquid formed of molecules of cubic structure distributed without 
order. 

“ Imagine . . . the same spiral stair to be constructed with irregular 
tetia-.cdra for steps. Destroy the stair, the asymmetry will still exist, since 
it is a question of a collection of tetrahedra. They may occupy any position, 
yet each will none the less have an asymmetry of its own. Such are the 
organic substances in which all the molecules have an asymmetry of their own, 
betraying itself in the form of the crystal. When the crystal is destroyed 
by solution, there results a liquid active towards polarized light, because 
it is formed of molecules, without arrangement it is true, but each having an 
asymmetry in the same sense if not of the same intensity in all directions.” 

As regards the mechanism of molecular asymmetry, Pasteur 
said: 

“We know, on the one hand, that the molecular structures of the two 
tartaric acids are asymmetric, and, on the other, that they are rigorously the 
same, with the sole difference of showing asymmetry in opposite senses. 
Are the atoms of the right acid grouped on the spirals of a dextrogyrate 
helix, or placed at the summits of an irregular tetrahedron, or disposed 
according to some other particular asymmetric grouping? We cannot 
answer these questions.” 

Pasteur thought he had found in molecular asymmetry a 
peculiar mark of “products formed under the influence of life”; 
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molecular asymmetry is absent, he said, from “all the products 
of inorganic nature.” Here is another example of the drawing 
of boundary-lines wdiich do not exist in nature. Since 1860, 
many inolecularly asymmetric compounds have been formed in 
the laboratory. 

In his second lecture, Pasteur describes various methods of 
separating many inactive organic compounds found in living 
organisms into two optically active isomerides, one dextro- 
rotatory and the other laworotatory. 

The next veiy important step forwards in the investigation 
of molecular asymmetry was made in 1894 by Le Bel and by 
van’t Hoff, independently.^ 

Le Bel started from the work of Pasteur, and used geometri- 
cal methods to gain exact conceptions of the orientation of the 
atoms in asymmetric molecules. The work of Kekule on the 
quadrivalence. of the carbon-atom was the point from which 
van’t Hoff started in his attempt to correlate the optical activity 
of certain organic compounds with the spatial arrangement of 
the parts of tlic molecules of these compounds. 

Le Bel and van’t Hoff arrived at the same conclusions. Wlien 
an atom of carbon is in direct union witli four different atoms, 
or atomic groups, the arrang(mient is asymmetric; the mole- 
cules of optically active organic compounds contain at least one 
asy^nmetric carhon-nlom; the atomic arrangement CR 1 II 2 R. 3 R 4 , 
where Ri, Ra, R.-n in'd R.i am different univalent atoms or 
groups of atoms, is to be thought of as a tctraliedron with the 
atom of carbon in its centre, and the four different atoms, or 
radicals, at the four summits; this tetrahedral arrangement is 
not sui)erposable on its mirror-image; and, if one of the arrange- 
ments is assocuated with right-handed optical activity, the other 
geomeiriml uonieride, or mirror-imneride, will rotate the plane 
of polarization of a ray of light to the left hand. 

The hypothesis of the asymmetric carbon-atom has been 
very fruitful. It has suggested larger fields of inquiry, and has 
provided means for th(iir profitabhi cultivation. 

The optical activity of compounds has been predicted from 


^ For references, see foot-note to p. 307. 
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a knowledge of their chemical reactions and relations. Several 
compounds have been proved to be optically inactive which had 
been classed among active substances, although their chemical 
relations were expressed by formulae that contained no asym- 
metric atoms of carbon. Compounds which do not contain 
asymmetric carbon are inactive although they may be derived 
from others which rotate the plane of polarization of a ray of 
light. 

Many compounds whose reactions are expressed by formuljB 
which contain asymmetric carbon-atoms have been proved to 
be optically inactive. Some of them have been divided, or 
resolved, into equal weights of two isomerides, one dextrorota- 
tory, the other Icevorotatory. Others have not been divided; 
they belong to an inactive, indivisible type the existence of 
which is predicted by the hypothesis. 

Pasteur said : 

^^Each asymmetric substance offers four varieties, or, better, four distinct 
subspecies — the right body, the left body, the combination of the right and 
the left, and the substance which is neither right nor left, nor formed by the 
combination of the right and the left.” 

The reactions and relations of each of the four varieties of 
tartaric acid are expressed by the formula, 

C02H,CH0H,CH0H,C02H. 


The carbon-atoms represented by italicized C in the formula 
are asymmetric; each is in direct union with four different 
atoms or atomic groups, namely, H, OH, CHOHCO2H, and 
CO2H. If a molecule which has this composition is represented 
by a pair of tetrahedra with two summits in common, and these 
different arrangements are projected on to a plane surface, we 
have the following expressions: 


I. 

CO2H 

HOCH 

HCOH 

CO2H 


II. 

CO2H 

HCOH 

HOCH 

CO2H 


III. 

CO2H 

HCOH 

HCOH 

CO2H 


IV. 

CO2H 

HOCH 

HOCH 

CO2H 


If IV is turned upside down, by rotating it through 180° in 
the direction wherein the hands of a watch move, it becomes 


HUNT LIBRARY 
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Ill; these two formula are therefore the same. The con- 
figuration represented by formula III, or by IV, is symmetrical; 
each half of the molecule is asymmetrical, but the asymmetry of 
either half is compensated by that of the other half. Con- 
figuration III or IV represents the inactive and indivisible 
tartaric acid: it is inactive, because the molecule is symmetrical; 
it is indivisible, because separation of the molecule into two 
parts means the destruction of the acid. The acids represented 
by formuhe I and II are asymmetric : if I represents the dex- 
trorotatory acid, the laworotatory acid is represented by II. A 
combination of equal numbers of molecules I and II must be 
inactive, but sepai-able into equal weights of the right-handed 
and the left-handed isomerides; this is racemic acitl (called by 
Pasteur paratartaric acid). In racemic acid we have, as Pasteur 
said, “a double molecular asymmetry concealed by the neutrali- 
zation of opposite asymmetries, the physical and geometrical 
effects of which rigorously compensate each other.” Pasteur 
said that chemical language wanted a word to express this 
double, concealed asymmetry; he suggested that compounds 
of this class are “ perhaps like paratartaric acid.” The word has 
been found; Pastein-’s suggestion has been followed. Com- 
pounds which are inactive hy external eompemaiion, that is, are 
formed by the union of equal numl)crs of dextrorotatory and 
lievorotatory moiecidcs and are sei)arablc into equal weights 
of two oppositely active isomerides, arc called raceniic com- 
pounds. 

The fundamental idea of the work done by van’t Hoff, and 
by Le Bel, is, (hat the molecule is a stable system of material 
points. In the first chapter of The Arrangement of Atoms in 
Space van’t Hoff said: 

“One might siippose that the arrangement of the atoms in the molecule 
would be something like that in a system of planets, equilibrium being main- 
tained by attraction and motion. ... I will try to show that wo must 
exclude this motion ... as a necessary consequence of simple thermo- 
dynamic considerations. . . . The internal stability of the molecule is at- 
tained only at absolute zero, that is, in the absence of all internal motion. 
Otherwise interaction with another molecule is an essential condition of the 
equilibrium. . . . The state of things at ab.solute zero is to be explained 
solely by atomic mechanics. . . . For stereochemistry . . . the motion of the 
atoms may for the present be neglected, the state of things being tacitly 
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assumed to be as it would be at absolute zero. Indeed, the phenomena 
of isomerism are in a certain sense opposed to motion; they are certainly 
not a consequence thereof; for when the temperature rises they ultimately 
disappear, and become constantly more marked as it falls. He who chooses 
to assume motion, however, may conceive the motionless systems here to 
be described as the expression of the position of certain points about which 
the motion, doubtless a periodical motion, takes place.” 

Applying this conception of the molecule, as a stable system 
of material points, to the isomerism of compounds which con- 
tain doubly linked ” atoms of carbon, and, of course, using the 
idea of tetrahedral arrangement, van't Hoff concluded that in 
these molecules, which belong to the type RiC = CR2, ^Hhe four 
groups are in one plane with the carbon, this being the plane of 
symmetry of all ethylene derivatives; therefore no optical 
activity can occur.” Le Bel inclined to the view that ^^only so 
much is known about the positions of the four groups, that of 
the two pairs one pair lies nearer to one carbon, the other pair 
to the other carbon. . . . Ethylene derivatives may have no 
symmetry in their molecules; they may be active.” 

Two tetrahedral arrangements are given by vanT Hoff for 
the atoms in a molecule RiR2C=^CRiR2. If the figures are 
projected on to a plane surface they are represented by the 
formulae R1CR2 and R1CR2. These formulae provide for a 

11 II 

R1CR2 R2CR1 

kind of isomerism which was unforeseen by the older conceptions 
that thought of the atoms as arranged in one plane. Isomerides 
of this type will differ in stability, because the hypothesis “as- 
sumes a difference in the analogous dimensions ” of their mole- 
cules. According to vanT Hoff, two isomerides can always ex- 
ist of the type (RiR2)C = C2n+i="C(R3R4) when Ri and R2, as 
well as R3 and R4, are different; as the models of these isomerides 
are enantiomorphous, the compounds will be optically active. 
Compounds of the type (RiR2)C = Cn=C(R3R4), where the four 
groups are not the same, will show isomerism but not optical 
activity. 

The arrangement of a molecule formed by trebly linking a 
pair of carbon-atoms, RiC=CR2, is represented by two tetra- 
hedra with three summits in common, and therefore a surface 
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of each coinciding so that they form a double three-sided pyra- 
mid; as no difference is possible in the relative positions of the 
univalent groups Ri and R2, isomerism is impossible. 

It might appear at first sight that the fundamental idea of 
stereochemical formulse — the molecule is a stable system of 
material points which may be assumed to be motionless — ^would 
lead to a less elastic representation of isomerism than that 
gained by using the older view which, on the whole, regarded 
structural formulie as expressions of reactions, and was not 
seriously concerned with the spatial arrangement of the parts 
of molecules. The opposite of this has happened. When we 
think of two tetrahedra with a summit of one joined to a summit 
of tlie otlier, and an atom of carbon in the centre of each, we 
think not only of the possibility of arranging in different ways 
the six atoms, or groups of atoms, placed at the six unoccupied 
summits, but also of tlie possibility of rotating one or both of 
th(^ tetralunlra, and th(u*eby changing the relative i)ositions of 
the atoms whicliare directly joined to the two atoms of carbon; 
we recognize thc^ possibility of a finer kind of isomerism than 
any suggest(Ml by the older one-plane formukT. The mutual 
actions of tlie six atoms, or groups (we may say, the affinities 
of the six radicals), will determine the position of maximum 
stability. 

We may go a step further and suppose that some change in 
the external conditions — increase of temperature, or the juxta- 
position of the molecules of another substance, for example — 
may produce so great a strain that the atomic system changes 
to another which is more stable under tlie new conditions, with- 
out completely breaking down. Of the two stable configurations, 
one may persist throughout a wider range of conditions than the 
other. We thus recognize the possibility of the existence of a 
more stable, and of a less stable, form of tlie same compound. 
And we see that it may be necessary, as indeed it has become 
necessary in some cases, to express the reactions of a compound 
by more than one formula. (Compare Chapter XVI.) 

A rich crop of results has been gained by applying the 
stereochemical hypothesis in these directions. I would draw 
attention more particularly to a memoir by Wislicenus, pub- 
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lished in 1887/ wherein the possible configurations of various 
molecules are considered in detail, and the stereochemical hy- 
pothesis is apphed in great fulness to many cases of isomerism. 
Speaking of the configuration of maximum stability of a mole- 
cule, Wislicenus says : ^ 

^‘Heat impulses of small intensity will give rise only to swinging of the 
systems about the position corresponding to their most active affinities; 
more energetic impulses, however, may overcome this direct attraction, 
and as a result one system will rotate with respect to the other. In a molecu- 
lar aggregate at sufficiently high temperatures, there must always exist some 
configurations which do not correspond to the position of greatest attraction. 
Their number will increase as the mean temperature of the mass rises. But 
the position assumed as a result of the strongest attractive force is the most 
favourable position; and even at high temperatures this favourable configura- 
tion is present in greater numbers than any other configuration which may 
be produced by the heat impulses. ... If the four radicals combined with 
a single carbon-atom attract one another with unequal affinities, the position 
.of the valencies of this carbon-atom must suffer some change. The model 
of the carbon system is then no longer a regular tetrahedron, as has been 
pointed out by van’t Hoff. Such a deviation will also take place when a 
similar relation of the affinities exists between the radicals combined with 
two atoms of carbon ... in that the pair of atoms with the strongest affin- 
ities will tend to approach a little nearer to each other.” 

In his address ^ at the Feier zu Ehren August Kekule, von 
Baeyer spoke of the forces which determine the stability of 
molecules. Referring to the molecule of ethane (C 2 H 6 ), he 
said: ^^The two atoms of carbon are pressed together by a force 
which corresponds with the resultant of the attractive forces 
of all the atoms in the direction of the line of union of the two 
carbon-atoms.^^ He spoke of this force as a 'pressure. The two 
atoms of carbon in ethylene (C2H4) are said to be joined by a 
double bond, because either ^Hhe absence of two hydrogen- 
atoms lessens the strength of the attraction of carbon-atom and 
carbon-atom/^ or ^Hhe two affinities no longer act in the same 


^ “ Ueber die raumliclie Anordung der Atome in organischen Molekulen und 
ihre Bestimmung in geometrisch-iaomeren TingesattigteTi Verbindungen.” Ahhand. 
der math- phys. Glasse der Konigl. Sack. Gesell. 14, 1 [1887]. An English 

translation of this memoir was published along with translations of the memoirs 
by Pasteur, Le Bel, and van’t Hoff, already referred to, with the title “The 
Foundations of Stereochemistry,” as No. XIII of Scientific Memoirs, by the 
American Book Company. [No date, probably about 1900.] 

* The quotation is from the American translation. 

8 BencUe, 23, 1265 [1890]. 
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direction as in methane.” Tlie second of these suggestions was 
favoured hy von Baeyer, because, in fing-compouiuls of several 
methylene (('ll;.) .groups, the greatest inslal>ility is found in that 
ring (t rimethyhnuv) wherein Kekule’s modcd ^ shows the greatest 
deviation of tlu^ a.x('s. ''I'he wcalaming of the attractions is 
thus thought of as due to changes in the directions of the in- 
dividual allinitic's. The allinity of atom for atom may be repre- 
sented by elastic, wires; von Bac'yer spoke, of it as a tendon. 
Pressure and tension, lu'. said, work in opposition, and may com- 
pletely lU'utralizc^ one anotlu'r. 

'‘'i'hus it. is thinkahlt^ that, hy a Htrong pressure, the clouhle linking 
acquires projierties which arc^ similar to those of a single linking, and that 
such a pressure may he brought about by replacing atoms of hydrogen ly 
other groups.” ^ 

Tlio st(‘re(>(‘ho.iui(‘al hypotlu^sis has g;ivpii more definite 
meanings to th(‘. expn'ssions, \singl(‘/ Mouhle/ and treble 
bonds/ and has h(‘lp(‘d to disp(‘rs(^ the confusion which so long 
prevailed ludwinm the coucc'ptions of atomic (Hiiiivah^nc.y and 
atomic, aflinity/* TIh' hypotlu'sis has had lh(‘se clarifying 
efT(‘cts by introdu(*ing into (duunistry a more rigid and more 
precise mechanical pitdurc of tlu' moltnnile as an atomic, structure 
than any which had foruuMl Indorcq by d(\scribing bonds as 
the din'ctioiis wh(‘r(‘in tlu^ afliniti(‘s of atoms act irr(\^p('ctivcly 
of thedr stnmgths, and by n^ganliug tlu^ spatial arrangc^nu'nt of 
atoms, and lunu'e the stabilititss of inokHUik's, as conditioned 
not only by atomi(*. linkings l)ut also by atomic, aflinitic's, wliicli 
tog('th(‘r determines tlu' greqitcr or less jsroximity of tlie atoms to 
one another. Tliis c.one(‘ption of mokscular striudurcq and this 
view of tins conn(‘xi<)u b(dw(‘(m mok‘cular structure and the 
affinities of the atoms, hav(^ advan(‘(‘d by the results of the 
investigation of tlu^ alfinit-y-constants of acids and liases. The 
main line's of tlu'se investigations will Iks trace'el in Chapter XIV. 


1 Sco p. 20(1. 

^ Von Bacy('r Iuih d<‘vcIop(Ml hin “Strain” th<H)ry of iKur/cno in a HcricH of 
inemoirH, tlu^ inoHt important of which an* in Annal. (Jhem. Pharm.y 245, 103; 
251,257; 250, 1; 25S, I, 145; 200, HIO; 200, 145. 

^ An intercHting cheniico-gcomctric.al d(*v<4opnu‘nt of the fundamental hypotluv 
sis of HtonHxOicmiHtry, CHpecnally to h<mz(mo and it4^ derivativ(*.H, will be*, found in 
two communicatiouH by H. Sachuo bxZulBch. jiir, phymkaL ChemiCy 10, 203 [1892]; 
and 11, 185 [IB93J. 
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The prediction has been confirmed which was made by 
Kekul6 in 1861, when he said^ that a knowledge of '^the con- 
stitution of material things, or ... of the arrangement of 
atoms, can be attained, not by the study of chemical meta- 
morphoses, but much more by a comparative examination of 
the physical properties of the persisting compounds.” This 
part of the history of molecular structure will be dealt with, in 
outline, in the last chapter of this book. 

The stereochemical hypothesis has been strengthened and 
advanced by the discovery of optically active compounds 
wherein an atom of nitrogen is directly linked to five different 
atoms and groups of atoms, and by the isolation of optically 
active compounds of quadrivalent sulphur, of quadrivalent tin, 
and of certain other quinquivalent and quadrivalent atoms.^ 
A beginning has been made in the application of the hypothesis 
to inorganic compounds.^ 

The history of the classification of homogeneous substances 
shows a series of attempts to put together those substances 
which were found to be similar in composition and similar in 
reactions. It shows a gradual refining of the conceptions of 
composition and reactions. Unlooked for reactions were dis- 
covered, unlooked for because they were the reactions of com- 
pounds whose compositions were identical. Isomerism was 
recognized. But how was it possible that compounds should 
react differently and be composed of the same quantities of the 
same elements? It was necessary to make a finer analysis of 
the idea of composition. The results of the analysis found no 
expression except in the language of a theory, the theory of 
molecules and atoms. At a later time, identity of composition 
was found to be sometimes associated with differences in cer- 
tain physical properties, and with identity of chemical re- 
actions, or with differences in reactions so slight that they could 


1 Lehrhuchy I, 158. 

2 See, especially. Pope and Peachey, G. S, Journal, 75, 1127 [1899]; 77, 1072 
[1900]: and Pope and Harvey, C. 8, Journal, 79, 828 [1901]. Also, Archibald 
and McIntosh, C. 8. Journal, 86, 919 [1904]. For a review of the knowledge 
of the stereochemistry of compounds of nitrogen to the year 1904, see H. 0. Jones, 
Brit. Ass. Reports for 1904, pp. 1-24. See also vanT HofTs The Arrangement 
of Atoms in 8pace, pp. 169-183. 

* See Appendix, by A. Werner, to The Arrangement of Atoms in 8pace. 
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not be expressed by the forinuke in common use. A further 
refinement of the idea of composition was demanded, and was 
made by developing the fundamental postulates of the molec- 
ular and atomic theory. 

When that lat(\st development of tlie atomic tlicory was an- 
nounced, it was wcdcomed by some, and scorned by some chemists 
of light and leading. Not-able among the scorners was Kolbe, 
a man who had a gcaiius for criticising the work of those from 
whom he diflered without troubling to understand it.' Kolbe 
was indignant that a young man, a chemist ^as good as un- 
known,’ should have darcMl to think al)oiit the arrangement of 
atoms in spa(‘e, to (‘idea* a |)ath wherein no M.iaie natural phi- 
losopher’ had ventured to walk. ^ The memoir of van’t Hoff 
was denoiUK'.ed as hin hallucination’ and Ti silly phantasy.’ 
Neverthek'ss it remained true tiiat M)abes’ sometimes see what 
is hidden from the 'wise and prudent.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE HYPOTHESIS OF IONIZATION TO THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF HOMOGENEOUS SUBSTANCES. 

I BEGIN this chapter by again reminding the student that I 
am not attempting to do more than to trace the main lines of 
advance of the principles of chemistry. I am not writing a 
history of chemistry. Much less am I trying to write a history 
of chemical physics, or of physical chemistry. 

Lavoisier and his followers thought of an acid as the union 
of a simple or a compound acidifiable base with the acidifying 
principle, and, for them, the acidifying principle was oxygen. 
About sixty years after . Lavoisier^s time, Liebig, following 
Davy, declared acids to be compounds of replaceable hydrogen 
with certain radicals, and salts to be compounds of metals with 
the same radicals. The main lines of advancement of these 
conceptions have been traced in pp. 226-232 of Chapter VIII. 

In the twenties of the nineteenth century, Berzelius pro- 
mulgated his doctrine of clectrodualism. To make the facts 
concerning the electrical properties of substances directly ap- 
plicable to chemical classification, he adopted the hypothesis 
that the electricity of every radical, of every element, and 
therefore of every atom, is concentrated in two opposite poles, 
one of which is stronger than the other, and therefore, each 
radical, element, atom, has a specific unipolarity which deter- 
mines its general chemical character; and that the more intense 
is the polarity of an atom, element, radical, the greater is its 
affinity, because affinity is the action of the electric polarities 
of particles.’’ This hypothesis led Berzelius to assert that any 
chemical reaction strives towards the establishment of electrical 
neutrality, but no compound is absolutely neutral; that every 
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compound is a dual structure of an electrically positive and an 
electrically negative simple or compound radical; and that the 
formation of a product chemically like the parent-substance can 
happen only when tlie positive part thereof is replaced by an 
element, or l)y a radical wliicli is positive towards the negati’^^e 
part of the original substance, or, tlu' negative part, by an cle- 
ment or by a radi(*.al whicli is lU'gative relatively to the positive 
part of the i)arent-siibstance. 

The main lines of devc^'nopment of Berzelian dualism have 
been traced in j)p. 211 249 of Chapter IX. 

lletwcen 18S5 and IS90, (*hemists wc'rc^ tauglit by van’t Hoff, 
and by Arrlienius, to n^alize that those dilute solutions of 
homogeneous sul)stances \vlii(*h exert eciiial osmotic pressures at 
the same temperature, contain eciiial numbers of molecules of 
the dissolved substances; and to use the s\ii)positi()n that in 
dilute aqueous solutions of most acids, bases, and salts, the 
molecules, or some of the molecules of tliose compounds are 
separated into particles which carry ('lecttric charges: chemists 
were taught to recognize vividly the chemical importance of the 
conception of ions. Some of the chief lines of development of 
the notion of ionization have been traced in Cliapter V. 

We must now more fully open the history of the applications 
of the hypothesis of ionization to the classification of homo- 
geneous sul )st-ances. 

In Chapter VTIl, page^ 232, 1 mentioned that Daniell (l)e- 
twevm 1839 and 1844) r(‘pr(\s(mt(Hl the (‘ffc^ct of tlie currcait on 
aciueous solutions of many salts to Ix^. the separation of each 
salt into two parts, a cation which is the metal of the salt, and 
an anion which is what Lic'big had callcxl thc^ radic.al of the 
salt; and ((haptcu* VIII, p. 238) that he pictured the cdectro- 
lysis of salts of ammonia as the sei)aration of them into the 
cation ammonium (NM4), and anions or nc^gative radicals. I 
also not(‘(l thc‘. fac‘.t that Ilittorf (1853 to 1859) extendcul the 
work bc‘gun by Daniell, and expr*c‘sscxl his results in the general 
statement “acids, bases, and salts are elcx'trolytes. 

Befort‘ giving an acc‘.ount. of Danieirs work, I must refer to a 
generalization of fundamental importance established by Fara- 
day i^ 1834. 
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In his Experimental Researches in Electricity j Faraday es- 
tablished the law of constant electrochemical action: ^ 

‘‘The chemical power of a current of electricity is in direct 
proportion to the absolute quantity of electricity which passes T 

Faraday measured ‘the chemical power of a current/ or 
the amount of chemical action done by a current^ by the quan- 
tities of the ions liberated during electrolysis. Defining ^elec- 
trochemical equivalents as ^Hhe numbers representing the 
proportions in which ions are evolved/' and taking as unity the 
quantity of electricity which evolves one gram of hydrogen, he 
showed that the quantities of different ions which are evolved 
by this quantity of electricity, that is, their electrochemical 
equivalents, are the same as the ordinary chemical equivalents. 

^^The equivalent weights of bodies are simply those quantities of them 
which contain equal quantities of electricity, or have naturally equal electric 
powers; it being the Electricity which determines the equivalent number, 
because it determines the combining force. Or, if we adopt the atomic theory 
or phraseology, then the atoms of bodies which are equivalent to each other 
in their ordinary chemical action, have equal quantities of electricity naturally 
associated with them.” ^ 

In his memoir of 1834, Faraday defines the terms which he 
introduced for the purpose of expressing the phenomena of 
electrolysis? 

'^Many bodies are decomposed directly by the electric current; their ele- 
ments being set free; these I propose to call electrolytes {yXeKvpov, and 
X-uGo, solvo). . . . I'hen for electrochemically decomposed I shall often use 
the term electrolyzed.^^ . . . “In place of the term pole, I propose using 
that of Electrode {yXe^rpov, and odo'?, a way), and I mean thereby 
that substance, or rather surface, whether of air, water, metal, or any other 
body, which bounds the extent of the decomposing matter in the direction 
of the electric current.” . . . “If the magnetism of the earth is due to electric 
currents passing round it, the latter must be in a constant direction, which, 
according to present usage of speech, would be from east to west, or, which 
will strengthen this help to the memory , that in which the sun appears to move. 
If in any case of electrodecomposition we consider the decomposing body as 
placed so that the current passing through it shall be in the same direction, 
and parallel to thaft supposed to exist in the earth, then the surfaces at which 


^ Experimental Researches in Electricity, vol. i, series vii, p. 231. Vol. i of the 
Researches contains fourteen memoirs communicated to the Royal Society from 
1831 to 1838. 

2 Series vii, p. 256. 

^ Researches, series vii, pp. 197, 198. 
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the electricity is pcassing into and out of the substance would have an invari- 
able reference, and exhibit constantly the same relations of powers. Upon 
this notion we purpose calling that towards the cast the anode (dVcw, up- 
war(h, and odd?, a way, the way which the sun rises), and that towards the 
west the cathode {Kara, dowmvardtt, and bSdS, a way, the way which the 
8fun sets).” . . . “Finally, I require a term to express those bodies which 
can pass to the ckctj'odca. ... 1 propose to distinguish such bodies by call- 
ing those rtmons {dvicu)i', that which goes up [neuter participle]) which go to 
the ayiodc of the decomposing body; and those passing to the cathode, cations 
{Karicjy, that which goes down); and when I have occasion to speak of 
these together, 1 shall call them ions.” 


Danicll started from the finidaruental principle that 'Hhe 
force which is lueasurcd by its deiinite action at any one point 
of a circuit (‘.annot perform more than an ec[uivalent proportion 
of work at any otlier point of the same circuit.'' Applying this 
princi{)l(': to the results of the measurements he made of the 
quantities of hydi’ogcai and oxyge^n sc^Trally lil)craled at the 
cathode and anode dui-ing llu^ (‘lta,‘.trol3^ses of a(iueous solutions 
of sulphuric acid, sodium sulphtite., and potassium sul])hate, and 
of the ciuantities of the sanu^ gas(\s libc^rahul by passing the same 
curren(>, siniultaiu'ously, through acidulated water, Danicll ^ 
concluded that t he wah^r was not d(‘Composed in the changes, 
but only the' acid or tiu^ salt was ('IcH'trolyzt'd. In tlu^ (‘.ase of 
sodium sulphate, for (‘xample, he concluded that the salt was 
separattMl into two ions, “an anion (‘oniioosed of one ('([uivalent 
of sulphur and four ('(iuiva.l(‘nts of oxygem, and the nudallic 
cathion sodium”; and that se'condary n'acdions then occurred 1 ) 0 -' 
tweeui tlu'. a.nion and water wluux'hy sulphuric acid (SOa) and 
o.xygen Winv fornu'd, and b('t w(*('n tlu' cation and wah'i* whereby 
soda and hydrogt'U wen' prodiKU'd. Danie'll gave tlu' following 
ektirulylic JontiitUv^ as lu^ calk'd th('m, to tlu^ salts he ('xamiiu'd, 
and (*.ompar(‘d t heses with tlu' chemical jormuUv whkii wc're tlicn 
used for tl\es('. salts. 


(nicnucal Komiula. 

Sulphate' of soda (S4 3()j i (Na 1 ()) 

Sul{)hate of potassa. . . . (S-f-^O) + (I? + ()) 

Nitrate of potassa (N I (P + O) 

rimsphate of soda (P-1 2.10) I (Na + O) 

Sulphate of ce)pp(,'r (S "['3( )) + (Cu + 0) 


Klcctrolyt.ic. Fonmila. 

(S-|-4())+Na 
(S + 4()) +P 
(N + ()())+? 

(P + :5U))+Na 
(H "1" 40) ‘f* Cu. 


‘ l‘hU. 'J'rarui. for IS,'!!), p. 97. 
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Similar reasoning applied to the results of his measurements 
of the quantities of hydrogen given off, ammonia formed, and 
metal of the cathode dissolved, during the electrolyses of aqueous 
solutions of salts of ammonia, led Daniell to the conclusion that 
these salts are compounds of negative ions with the positive 
radical ammonium. ''Muriate of ammonia,'' he said, "proved 
to be an electrolyte whose simple anion was chlorine, and com- 
pound cathion nitrogen with four equivalents of hydrogen Its 
electrolytic symbol, therefore, instead of being (C^-fH) + (N3H) 
would be C^+(N+4H)." 

Daniell noted the agreement between his results and Davy's 
view of the constitution of acids and of salts — "a radical forms 
an acid with hydrogen, and a salt with sodium or any other 
metal." He also drew attention to the support which his re- 
sults gave to the ammonium hypothesis of Berzehus. 

In 1840, Daniein proposed to use the names "oxysulphion 
of hydrogen," "oxysulphion of copper," "oxynitrion of potas- 
sium," and other names formed similarly to these, when he was 
speaking of the phenomena shown in the electrolyses of sul- 
phuric acid, sulphate of copper, nitrate of potassium, and other 
acids and salts. 

In a memoir published in 1844, Daniell and Miller ^ de- 
scribed quantitative experiments on the electrolyses of solutions 
of various complex salts, such as double sulphates, the three 
phosphates of sodium, and ferrocyanide and ferricyanide of 
potassium. They described electrolytes as compounds of equiva- 
lent quantities of two, or more than two ions each of which is 
sometimes an element and sometimes a group of elements. 

The conception of the electrolysis of a compound which 
prevailed in the forties of last century was described by Daniell 
and Miller as "definite decomposition with equivalent and op- 
posite transfer of the elements or radicals of the compound to 
the opposite electrodes of the battery." According to this view, 
the concentrations of the liquids around the cathode and the 
anode must decrease equally, because equivalent quantities of 
the two ions must be transferred to the electrodes. The results 

^ Phil. Trans, for 1840, p. 209. For a systematic nomenclature of ions, see 
Walker, Ch&m. News, 84, 162 [1901]. 

2 Phil, Trans, for 1844, p. 1. 
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of the measurements made by Daniell and Miller showed that, 
although the quantities of the anion and the cation liberated at 
the electrodes are always strictly equivalent, nevertheless the 
number of cations which travel to the cathode, in a determinate 
time, is not so large, in many cases not nearly so large, as the 
number of anions which travel to the anode in the same time. 

Daniell and Miller were imable to devise a means for studying 
in detail the rate of transfer of ions to the electrodes. Tins 
problem was solved by TIittorf i in the years 1853 to 1859. He 
showed by a simple mechanical analogy that equivalent quan- 
tities of cations and anions may be liberated at the electrodes 
although the rates of motion of the ions are not the same. Let 
there be six compound particles of an electrolyte on each side of 
a porous diaphragm ; let C be the cathode and A the anode. We 
have the arrangement represented in I, where the concentration 
of the electrolyte around the cathode is equal to that 

I. 

C A 

+ + + • -h + + 


around the anode, and each is expressed by the number 3. 
When the current pa.sses, suppose that only the cations move; 
when throe (^ations are discliarged and liberated, three anions 
also arc discharged and liberated. There are now three com- 
pound particles around the cathode, and none around the anode; 
the concentration around tlie cathode is 3, that around the anode 
is nil. The state of affairs is represented in II. 


II. 

c A 



+ + + • 





1 “ITcbcr die Wanderun^on der loneii wilhrend der EloktrolyBO,” Pogg. Annal.^ 
89 , 177 ; 98 , 1 ; 19:i, 1 ; 100, 337 , 513 (1853 to 1859 ]. Hittorfa memoirs form 
Nos. 21 and 22 of CXstwakr.s Klaaaiker der exakten Wissenschaften. 
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Suppose that the cations and the anions move equally rapidly; 
when one cation has left the anodic space, one anion has left the 
space around the cathode, and two ions of each kind are dis- 
charged and liberated; the concentration has been reduced in 
each compartment from 3 to 2. Diagram III represents the 
condition of affairs. 

III. 


c 


A 


+ 


+ + + 


+ + 


Now suppose that the cations move twice as quickly as the 
anions. When three cations and three anions are discharged 
and liberated, we have the distribution shown in IV, where the 
concentration around the cathode has been reduced from 3 to 2, 
and that around the anode from 3 to 1. 


c 


IV. 


+ + 




+ 


A 


The decrease of concentration around either electrode is evi- 
dently proportional to the rate of movement of the ions leaving 
that space. Hence, 

decrease of concentration around the anode speed of cations 
decrease of concentration around the cathode speed of anions ’ 

The moving ions transport the electricity : as each ion bears 
the same quantity of electricity, the share of each in the trans- 
port is proportional to its rate of motion. If u and v are the 
several rates of movement of the cation and the anion, then 

represents the cation’s share, and — — represents the 

anion’s share in the transport of the electricity. 
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The values of these expressions are Hittorf’s transport-^umr 
hers {Ueherfuhntmjszahlm). 

Hittorf determined the transport-numbers for the ions of 
many salts by measuring the concentrations around the elec- 
trodes at the beginning of an experiment, and after a feeble 
current had passetl for some time. He describes in detail the 
apparatus which he used. 

Hittorf advanced step by step, establishing each step by 
careful experiments, until he arrived at a clear conception, 
which has borne much chemical fruit, of the conduction of 
electricity in electrolytes, and of tlie part played by the electro- 
lytes. The wide range of api>licability of Hittorf’s experimental 
methods, afid the sugg('stiveness of his views, were not reahzed 
until niorti than thii’ty yc'ars after the })ublication of his memoirs. 

In a nuanoir published in 1857, Clausius ^ reasoned some- 
what as follows. Tf the ions of an electi-olyte are bound to- 
gc'ther into complete molecAdes in a solution of the electrolyte, 
a c.(‘rtain amount of ek'ctrical energy must be used in tearing 
the ions ajjart. 'riu'-rcfore a current will not pass through a 
solution of an (dectrolyte until the electromotive force is suffi- 
cient to overcome tlu'. mutual attractions of the ions; but, as 
soon as the necessary eka-tromotivt^ force is attained, a large 
number of molecules must be decom{)os(Hl at the sanui time, be- 
caus(5 “all tlu'. molecules are under the influence of the same 
forct^ and their relat ivr^ positions arc^ alike.” Clausius stated his 
conclusion thus; “So long as the active (hiving force is less than 
a certain limiting value, no current, will {(ass; but when the force 
cx(;eeds this limit, a very strong current will suddenly be pro- 
duced.” This conclusion is (mtirdy opposed to the. facts. The 
facts established by h'araday show that the smalk;st electromotive 
force produces a c.urrent, and that the intensity of the current in- 
creases in jn-oport.ion to the force; in other words, thatOhm’slaw 
— the (luantity of ciectricity wdiich passes in unit time, is directly 
proportional to electromotive force, and inversely proportional 
to the resistance of the conductor — holds good for all values of 
the electromotive force. Clausius arrived at the conclusion 
that “the semi-molecules [ions] of an electrolyte cannot be 


‘ Pogg. Annal., 101, 338 [1867]. 
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firmly held together so as to form complete molecules which are 
disposed in a definite and regular manner.” 

Hittorf adopted this conclusion, and pictured the solution 
of an electrolyte as containing particles which are constantly 
exchanging their ions. He identified the processes which hap- 
pen between two electrolytes in contact with the chemical 
changes which occur between the same compounds. Hittorf 
said : 

“All compound substances which are good conductors of electricity always 
exchange their ions when they are brought into contact in the liquid state.’' 

. . . “Electricity can evoke this exchange only between the molecules of 
those compounds which manifest a like exchange w^hen they react, in the 
ordinary phenomena of affinity, with other substances constituted similarly 
to themselves.” . . . “All electrolytes are salts, in the meaning given to that 
word by the newer chemistry. ^ The exchange which happens during electroly- 
sis, and that which occurs by the action of double affinity, is an exchange 
between the same constituents of the molecules of salts. This exchange is 
the means of that transmission of molecular motion which we call the electric 
current.” 

In these sentences, and in the facts which these sentences 
summarize, Hittorf laid the foundations of that part of the 
theory of electrochemical action which asserts that the readiness 
wherewith electricity is transported by the ions of an electrolyte 
is proportional to the rapidity of the chemical reactions which 
are dependent on that electrolyte. The difl&culties which Hittorf 
found in applying his conceptions to some classes of facts were 
removed, about thirty years later, by Arrheirius, who boldly 
asserted that solutions of electrolytes must actually contain 
many free ions. 

Hittorf not only traced the close analogy between the chem- 
ical reactions, and the electrical conductivities of solutions of 
electrolytes, that is, of salts, ^ he also clearly distinguished be- 
tween the rates of conductivity of electrolytes and the strengths 
of the affinities between their ions. He showed that many 
electrolytes whose parts were supposed to be held together by 
strong affinities conduct electricity, when in solution, much 
more rapidly than others between the parts of which there was 


' For an account of the development of Hittorf ’s dictum, Electrolytes are 
Salts” see Chapter XVI, pp. 498, 499. 
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supposed to be only weak affinities. As his measurements of 
the migrations of ions showed that electricity is carried by the 
parts of molecules, it followed that the strong affinity which was 
supposed to hold together the parts of the molecule of potassium 
chloride, for example, is overcome when that salt is dissolved in 
water. ^AVe must distinguish,'’ Hittorf said, ^^between the 
dccomposability of a compound by the current and that which 
is based on ordinary chemical means." Again, he said : Nothing 
is less warranted than the assumption of a proportionality be- 
tween the (dectric resistance of a compound and the affinities 
which the prevailing chemical views ascribe to its ions." 

Finally, I ask the student to notice that Hittorf was much 
impressed l)y the similarities between the conditions of sub- 
stances in solution and in the state of gas. ^^The analogies," 
he said, '^bedween substances in solution and gaseous sub- 
stancevs force themselves on the attention of every one who is 
conceriuHl with the exact study of the phenomena of solutions." 

These analogic^s were developed by van't Hoff in 1887, and 
made the basis of a very fruitful generalization, which states 
that ^^e(pial volumes of the most different solutions, measured 
at the same tempc'rature and the same osmotic pressure, con- 
tain an e((ual number of molecules, and that is the number which 
is contaiiunl in an eciual volume of a gas at the same temperature 
and pn'ssure." 

In Chapter V we saw that this gc'ueralization was the out- 
come of the ai)pli(‘.ati()n of thermodynamical reasoning to the 
facts (many of which were established by the experimental re- 
searclies of Kaoult) concerning the connexions between the 
osmotic prc’issures of dilute solutions and tlie depressions of tlie 
freezing-points, and of the vapour-pressures of the solvents 
caused by dissolving in them the different homogeneous sub- 
staTices used to make the solutions. Furthermore, we saw, in 
tlie same chai)ter, that van't Hoff explained the apparent devi- 
ations from his law by following tlie analogy of gases, and 
supposing that in dilute acpieous solutions many salts, that is, 
many elcHitrolytcvs, are separated, more or less completely, into 
their ions which move independently of one another. 

We are told by van't Iloff that he would not have ventured 
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to propound an Avogadrean law for solutions "had not Ar- 
rhenius convinced me, in a letter, that in the cases of salts and 
similar compounds we have probably to do with separations 
into ions.” Solutions which do not apparently follow the 
van’t Hoff-Avogadro generahzation conduct the electric current; 
and the deviations .which they show from the law, van’t Hoff 
said, “can be calculated from their conductivities by using the 
assumption which has been made by Arrhenius.” 

In Chapter V (p. 167) I wrote as follows: 

“The whole subject of the condition of those homogeneous substances 
which conduct electricity in aqueous solutions was investigated by Arrhenius 
in memoirs of extreme importance. He supposed that a certain fraction of 
the molecules of a dissolved electrolyte is separated into ions in a dilute 
solution, and the ions move independently of one another; such molecules 
he called active, and he applied the term inactive to the other molecules whose 
ions were supposed by his hypothesis to be firmly bound together. Arrhenius 
calculated values for van’t Hoff’s factor i, on the hypothesis that i expressed 
the ratio between the actual osmotic pressure of a substance in solution and 
the osmotic pressure which it would exert if it consisted only of inactive 
molecules.^ On this basis, Arrhenius developed an electrolytic theory of 
chemical reactions between substances in solution.” 

The electrolytic theory of Arrhenius will not be described 
until I am dealing with the history of . chemical affinity (in 
Chapter XIV); it is necessary, however, to say a few words 
about it here.^ 

Arrhenius referred the conductivities of electrolytes to equal 
weights of them in solution. His measurements showed that 
conductivity increases as dilution with water increases, until a 
maximum limiting value is attained which is approximately the 
same for each class of compounds — acids, bases, and salts. He 
supposed that only some of the molecules of an electrolyte take 
part in transporting the electricity, only some of the molecules 
are active ^ that is, ionized; and that dilution increases the ratio 
of active to inactive molecules. He showed that the chemical re- 
activity of an electrolyte, as well as its electrical conductivity, 
is dependent on the ratio of ionized to non-ionized molecules; 
and he established a method for calculating this ratio from ob- 


^ This factor was introduced by van’t Hoff to enable him to bring Guldberg 
and Waage’s law of mass-action into keeping with observations of osmotic pres- 
sure; he said that the factor depended on the molecular concentrations of the 
solutions. (See Chapter V, p. 16fi) 

2 Arrhenius, Zeitsch. fur physikcd. Chemie, 1, 631 [1887]. 
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servations of conductivity at different concentrations. By con- 
necting van’t Hoff's factor i (see p. 166) with the conductivities 
of solutions of electrolytes, Arrhenius established an immediate 
interdependence of the electrical conductivities and the de- 
pressions of the freezing-points, and, hence, of the osmotic 
pressures of these solutions. 

Clausius had thought of electrolytic conductivity as de- 
{)endent on molecular instability, as conditioned by the readi- 
ness wherc'.with the inolecules of tlie electrolyte exchange their 
ions. Arrhenius went a step further, and declared that we must 
think of tlu^ iotis as moving in complete independence of one 
another. Tlu'. Clausian hypothesis indicated that conductivity 
would decrease as dilution increased; because, if there is only a 
very small number of molecules of an electrolyte moving among 
a very large number of molecules of water — say, one molecule 
of elec'.trolyte io r)(),()()() molecules of water — the chances of ionic 
interchanges arc^ smaller than when the relative number of 
electrolizal)l('. molecules is large. But it is just at sucli dilutions 
as 1 to hOjOOO molecules that the maximum conductivity of an 
electrolyte is rea(*hed-^ 

By (‘.oniK'cting the chemical reactivities of electrolytes with 
the movenuuits of their free ions, Arrlienius taught chemists to 
think of the reactions of (dectrolytes in dilute solutions as the 
reactions of the ions of these compounds, and to distinguish the 
reactions of electrolytes from those of compounds, especially 
many classes of compounds of carbon, which do not conduct the 
electric current. 

The hypothesis that the reactions of electrolytc^s -that is, 
of acids, bases, and salts- — are the reactions of the ions of these 
compounds, has i)rodiiccd a great clarifying (dlect on the study 
of the chemical changes which are made usc^ of in ((ualitative 
and (luantitativc', analyses. Tliis l)ranch of the theory of elec- 
troclunnical reactions was develoi)ed by Ostwald in his book. 
Die Wummihajilichen Grundlagen der Anahjiischen Chmnie, pub- 
lished in 

^ Conii)are Ostwald, Lehrhuch dcr Allgemeinen ChtrniCf ii, 549,-550. 

2 See foot-uoto on p. 329. 

^ An Englirth tranwlation, ontitlod The Scientific Foundations of Analytical 
Chemistry^ appeared in 1895. 
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The theory of Arrhenius also differentiated the reactions of 
certain compounds when dry from those of aqueous solutions of 
the same compounds, and distinguished the reactions of aqueous 
solutions of some compounds from those of solutions of the 
same compounds in solvents other than water. For instance, 
dry liquid hydrogen chloride (HCl) is a non-conductor and does 
not react with carbonates; a solution of this compound in dry 
chloroform scarcely reacts with carbonates, and has an exceed- 
ingly small electric conductivity; an aqueous solution of hydro- 
gen chloride conducts electricity rapidly and reacts as a strong 
acid. (For an account of later developments of the view that 
chemical reactivity is always accompanied by ionization, see 
pp. 497 to 499.) The theory of Arrhenius has opened wide fields 
of research to be cultivated both by the chemist and the physi- 
cist, and has been instrumental in founding and developing 
the new science of physical chemistry. 

The theory of the ionization, or electrolytic dissociation of 
salts, pictures an aqueous solution of an acid — a salt of hydrogen 
— as containing many free ions of hydrogen, each carrying one 
positive electric charge, and many free ions of acidic radical, 
each carrying such a number of negative charges that the total 
number of positive charges on the cations of hydrogen is equal 
to the total number of negative charges on the anions or radicals; 
it pictures an aqueous solution of a metallic salt as containing 
many metallic cations and an equivalent number, equivalent 
chemically and electrically, of anions which are acidic radicals; 
and it bids us think of an aqueous solution of a base — a metallic 
hydroxide — as containing equivalent numbers of metallic ca- 
tions and hydroxylic anions. The theory of ionization has 
confirmed, extended, and intensified that view of the constitu- 
tion of acids and salts which was adumbrated by Dulong, used 
hesitatingly by Davy, and firmly established on a chemical 
basis by Liebig. 

The Faraday Lecture delivered by Helmholtz in 1881, did 
much to clarify the ideas of chemists concerning the bearing 
of Faraday’s work on electrochemical phenomena.^ If the ex- 

' “On the Modem Development of Paiady’s Oonoeption of Electricity,” O. 8. 
Journal, 39, 277 [1881]. 
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istence is acccptcil of freely moving ions in the solution of an 
electrolyte when a current is passing, then, according to Helm- 
holtz, Faraday’s law tells us that, 

“The same definite qiiiiiitity of either positive or negative electricity 
moves always with each imivaleiit atom, or with every unit of affinity of a 
multivalent atom, and accompanies it during all its motions through the 
interior of the electrolytic fluid, Uliis quantity we may call the electric 
charge of the atom.^^ 

In anotlier passage. Helmholtz expresses Faraday’s law in 
these words: 

“The same <iuan(i(y of electricity pa.ssing through an electrolyte either 
sets free, or t.ransfers t,o other combinations, always the same number of 
units of affinity at both electrotlc's. . . 


Helmholtz’s r(^5uling of the law of Faraday teaches us to 
think of a uuivaUmt atom as an atom which carries unit electric 
chargth of a bivaltait atom as oiu^ whie.h (‘arries two unit charges, 
of an ‘N.-valcmt atom as one. which can*i(\s n unit (‘Farges. We 
thus g(‘t a [)hysical basis for the chemical notion of valency, 
and we are enal)l(Ml to att-aeli a more definite, meaning than for- 
merly to the (‘xpressions, 'single/ 'doubl(‘/ 'treble bonds,’ or 
'linkings of atoms.’ 1 shall nduru to this part of the subject 
immediat(‘ly, when considcnnng the more recamt dcweloiiment 
of the meaning of tlu^ expn\ssions, 'positively (diarged’ and 
'negatively (‘harge^r ])artiek‘s. 

In thc^ (plot at ions 1 hav(‘. giv(m from his Faraday Lecturej 
IMmholtz spc'aks of a (piantity of (‘hudrieity as moving with 
every unil of aljlniiy of a multivahmt atom, as s(dting frexi or 
transftx-ring llu^ same numlxn* of uni(,H of alflnliy, \\\\ must 
interpn't a unit of affinity to mcxin a .simple atomic linking^ or a 
vakney; it do(‘s not- m(‘an a unit of clumiieal allinity. Helm- 
holtz shows that Faraday’s work disi)rov(‘d tlu^ H(n*zelian notion 
that tlu'. chemical allinity of an atom can b(‘, measurcKl by the 
(piantity of (‘lecd-ricity on th(^ atom. 

“A furulamcuital wlu'ch Faraday 'h experiment contradicted was 

the Kupposition tiiat the fpiantity of (dtadricity colle.cied on each atom was 
dtipendent on their mutual (dc^ctrocdicunical differenccH, which Berzelius 
considered as the caunei of their appanmtly gmaf er (^hcunical affinity.” 
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In another part of his Lecture, Helmholtz says : 

'^According to Berzelius’ theoretical views, the quantity of electricity 
collected at the point of union of two atoms ought to increase with the strength 
of their afhnity. Faraday demonstrated by experiment that so far as this 
electricity came forth in eletrolytic decomposition, its quantity did not at 
all depend on the degree of affinity. This was really a fatal blow to the 
Berzelius’ theory.” 

Some compounds readily take part in many chemical re- 
actions which proceed rapidly; others do not interact so readily 
nor so rapidly at ordinary temperatures. Chemists had long 
been accustomed to think of the constituents of the first class of 
compounds as held together by strong affinities; but, speaking 
broadly, it is these compounds which are the best electrolytic 
conductors when in solution, that is, it is these compounds 
which are very readily ionized. Therefore chemical affinity 
cannot be measured by the quantities of electricity on atoms if 
the conception of affinity which prevailed at the time of Berzelius, 
and for many years after that time, is accepted as correct. 

The foundation of Berzehan duahsm was the assertion of a 
close connexion between electrical and chemical forces; the 
arguments in favour of that connexion have been greatly 
strengthened by the study of electrolysis. The further assertion, 
that a greater quantity of electricity must be required to separate 
a compound of a very positive and a very negative element than 
is needed to decompose a compound of a less positive with a 
less negative element, was disproved by the results of Faraday^s 
experiments. All that has been done in the study of electro- 
chemical changes has served to emphasize the difference between 
the two conceptions, atomic linking and atomic affinity. 

In framing his electroduahstic theory, Berzelius confused — 
perhaps it was impossible at that time not to confuse — two 
quantities; quantity of electricity and quantity of electrical 
energy. Although Faraday’s law was not announced until more 
than ten years after the promulgation of the doctrine of elec- 
trodualism, we may say that Berzelius would have regarded as 
nearly synonymous the two statements that equal quantities of 
electricity liberate masses of simple or compound radicals which 
are chemically equivalent, and that equal quantities of electric 
energy liberate equivalent masses of radicals. Unfortunately, 
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in ordinary usage, the word electricity sonietinics means quantity 
of electricity, and sometimes electric energy. Electric encigy 
is defined by two factors; (quantity of electricity, and intensity, 
or pressure of electricity. The second factor is generally 
called ])()tential-differcnce, or electromotive force. Wlien two 
metals are brought into contact, an electric pressure, an electro- 
motive for(‘(^ is i)roduced; the electromotive force produced by 
the (‘ontacd:. of zinc and cop[)er, for example, is greater than that 
produced by the contact of zinc and iron. Erom comparisons of 
the eh'.ctric Uuisions of pairs of metals, Volta, ^ in 1802, arranged 
several medals in an electromotive series, beginning with the 
most eleedropositive. It was found that, when a more electro- 
])ositiv(‘. nudal is immersed in a solution of a salt of a less electro- 
positive metal, the former dissolves, and the latter metal is de- 
posited. As the dissolution of a metal in a solution of a salt of 
another nud;al was sui)p()sed to proceed in two stages, the first 
of which was thought to 1)C combination of the dissolving metal 
with oxygen, Berzelius rc^garded tlu^. arrangement of metals 
in iht^ electromotive series as an arrangimient in terms of their 
adinity for oxygen ; and he concluded that a close connexion 
exists betwc'.en the positions of metals in the seric's — that is, 
l)(d:W'(‘en tludr grcuiter or less positivity — and theit‘ chemical 
allinities. Bc'rzelius (‘xtended the notion of electri(‘,al ])ositivity 
and negativity to all the ekunents. (Comi)are Chapter IX, 
pp. 24r) 21().) 

Looking back, w(‘ sec that Davy had a more accurate con- 
c(q)tion than Bc'rzedius of the connexion bc^tweem chemical 
aflinity and eh'ctrical energy, for, in 1807, Davy said: '^This 
))rinciplt^. [dcgrcH^ of (dcudrical (mergy determint's c.ombination] 
would afford an e.xi)ression of the causes of (dendive^ affinity, and 
the dtu*()m])ositions i)rodii(‘ed in conseepience.” - 

T\w. terms (dendropositive^, and cdectroiugative have l)een re- 
taiiuul by (duanists as useful lal)els for two classes of (deunents 
which show certain broadly marked differen(‘es of chemical 
behaviour. (Comj)are Chapter VIII, pp. 238 239.) We do 
not now consider* a very positive (dement to 1)(‘ one whose atoms 

^ Gilbert's Ajmnt.y 10, 443 

2 Phil. Trans, for 1807, p. 2. 
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carry a large positive charge of electricity; we rather think of 
it as an element which is readily ionized, an element which has 
a great tendency towards ionization. Ostwald speaks of it as 
an element which has a great affinity for electricity} 

^'The word tendency Ostwald says,^ ''expresses a difference in the inten- 
sity of a quantity of energy; and, as we are dealing with two states of a sub- 
stance which are chemically different, the tendency is a difference of intensity 
of chemical energy. A mechanical relation between chemical and electrical 
energy is given by the circumstance that the process in this case is neces- 
sarily connected with the production or the destruction of a quantity of 
electricity, whilst the two capacity-magnitudes are mutually proportional in 
accordance with Faraday's law." 

In his Faraday Lecture Helmholtz said: 

"The most startling result of Faraday's law is perhaps this. If we accept 
the hypothesis that the elementary subtances are composed of atoms, we 
cannot avoid concluding that electricity also, positive as 'well as negative, 
is divided into definite elementary portions, which behave like atoms of 
electricity." 

The idea of the atomic structure of electricity is now being 
developed, especially by J. J. Thomson and his pupils. As the 
idea promises to have yery many chemical applications, and has 
already borne directly on both of the fundamental questions of 
chemistry, it is necessary to say something regarding its pro- 
gress. 

^^The bearing of the recent advances made in electrical 
science on our views of the constitution of matter and the nature 
of electricity^^ are discussed in Professor J. J. Thomson's Silli- 
man Lectures, delivered at Yale University in May, 1903, and 
published in 1904.^ Starting from Faraday^s conception of 
lines of force in a magnetic field, extending it to the electric 
field, making the lines of force amenable to measurement by 
introducing the modified notion of tubes of force, or Faraday 
tubes, and regarding ^^each unit of positive electricity in the 
field as the origin and each unit of negative electricity as the 
termination of a Faraday tube,” Thomson has formed a picture 
of the state of an electric field which has led him, aided by the 


^ Lehrbuch der AUgemeinen Chemie, ii, 873. 

^ Lehrhuchy ii, 789. 

® Electricity and Matter. [Constable, 1904.] 
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in ordinary usage, the. word electricity sometimes means quantity 
of electricity, and sometimes electric energy. Electric energy 
is defined by two factors; quantity of electricity, and intensity, 
or pressure of electricity. The second factor is generally 
called })otcntial“dilTerence, or electromotive force. When two 
metals aiv brought into contact, an electric pressure, an electro- 
motive ror(*e, is produced; the electromotive force |)roduced by 
the (‘ontact of zinc and cop])er, for example, is greater than that 
prodiKuul by the conta(*.t of zinc and iron. From comparisons of 
the electric tcMisions of ])aii*s of metals, Volta, ^ in 1802, a’rianged 
several medals in an electromotive series, beginning with the 
most (‘lec.troi)ositive. It was found that, wluvn a more electro- 
positivc'. nu'tal is immersiMl in a solution of a salt of a less electro- 
positive'. metal, tlu' former dissolvers, and the latter mertal is de- 
j)()sited. As the disserlution of a me'tal in a sedution of a salt of 
another nu'tal was supposerd to ])roe*.eed in twe) stage's, the first 
e)f which was thought to be ere)mbination of the dissolving metal 
with oxygen, Hc'rzerlius re'garded tlur arrangement of metals 
in tlur elerct.romotive seriers as an arrangernu'nt in terms e)f their 
afliniiy for oxygen; and ho eroncliKhrd that a closer eronnerxion 
exists Ixrtwerc'ii ther positions of metals in the se'riers - -that is, 
bertwe'en their gre'ater e)r lerss positivity -and their erhermieral 
aHinitic's. Herzirlius (‘xtenderd ther notion of erkrc-trieral ])ositivity 
and lU'gativity to all the ('lements. (Compare Chapter IX, 
pp. 2*15 21().) 

Looking back, w(' se'C that Davy had a more acrcurate eron- 
(r('|)tion than Bc'rzc'lius of the eromu'xion bertwc'crn (rhemieral 
aflinity and t'k'ctrieral emergy, for, in 1X07, Davy said: ^^This 
prineripkr [(k'grertr of edc'eri rieral ('lu'.rgy dcrtermiiK'S combination] 
would afford an exprerssion of ther eraus('s of ('k'ctivcr aflinity, and 
ther d('(‘ompositions produeard in (rons('(iU('n(*('.” - 

The Urnns ('k'ctropositiv(r and ('k'ctrone^gativc' haver be'cn rcr- 
tainerd by c.hermists as useful labels for two erlassc's of ('k'lnents 
whierh show (re'rtain broadly markerd differre'iicers of (rhemieral 
behaviour. (Comj)are Chapterr VIII, ])p. 23X 239.) We do 
not now considc'r a very ])ositiv(r e'k'inent to ber oner whose atoms 


1 ailbcrt‘8 AnnnU 10, U'A 
^ Phil, Tran^. for ISe)?, p. 2. 
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carry a large positive charge of electricity; we rather think of 
it as an element which is readily ionized, an element which has 
a great tendency towards ionization. Ostwald speaks of it as 
an element which has a great affinity for electricity} 

^‘The word tendency, Ostwald says,^ “expresses a difference in the inten- 
sity of a quantity of energy; and, as we are dealing with two states of a sub- 
stance which are chemically different, the tendency is a difference of intensity 
of chemical energy. A mechanical relation betw^een chemical and electrical 
energy is given by the circumstance that the process in this case is neces- 
sarily connected with the production or the destruction of a quantity of 
electricity, whilst the two capacity-magnitudes are mutually proportional in 
accordance with Faraday’s law.” 

In his Faraday Lecture Helmholtz said: 

“The most startling result of Faraday’s law is perhaps this. If we accept 
the hypothesis that the elementary subtances are composed of atoms, we 
cannot avoid concluding that electricity also, positive as well as negative, 
is divided into definite elementary portions, which behave like atoms of 
electricity.” 

The idea of the atomic structure of electricity is now being 
developed, especially by J. J. Thomson and his pupils. As the 
idea promises to have very many chemical applications, and has 
already borne directly on both of the fundamental questions of 
chemistry, it is necessary to say something regarding its pro- 
gress. 

^^The bearing of the recent advances made in electrical 
science on our views of the constitution of matter and the nature 
of electricity” are discussed in Professor J. J. Thomson’s Silli- 
man Lectures j delivered at Yale University in May, 1903, and 
published in 1904.^ Starting from Faraday’s conception of 
lines of force in a magnetic field, extending it to the electric 
field, making the lines of force amenable to measurement by 
introducing the modified notion of tubes of force, or Faraday 
tubes, and regarding ^^each unit of positive electricity in the 
field as the origin and each unit of negative electricity as the 
termination of a Faraday tube,” Thomson has formed a picture 
of the state of an electric field which has led him, aided by the 


^ Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Chemie, ii, 873. 

2 Lehrhuch, ii, 789. 

^ Electricity and Matter. [Constable, 1904.] 
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results obtained in the laboratory, to conclusions of extra- 
ordinary importance and suggestiveness. 

The phenoniena of the electrolysis of liquids show that ^'the 
charges carried by the ions . . . are always an integral multiple 
of the charge carried by the hydrogen atom.'' Hence, as Helm- 
holtz said, ^^we cannot avoid the conclusion that electricity . . . 
is divided into definite elementary portions which behave like 
atoms of electricity." Thomson finds strong evidence in favour 
of the atomic character of electricity in the facts concerning 
electrical conduction through gases: ^'Whether we study the 
conduction of electricity through liquids or through gases, we 
arc led to the conception of a natural unit or atom of electricity 
of which, all charges arc integral multiidcs." ^ 

By measuring the effects of a constant magnetic force on the 
motion of the particles of a gas at a very low pressure, and de- 
termining the electric force recpiired to counteract tlie effect of 
the iuagneti(*, force, Thomson found the ratio of charge to mass 
for negatively electrified particles in gases at low temperatures. 

'‘These e.Kpcrinients have led to the very rciuarkiildc result that the 
value of -f- is the sn-nio -charcrc, m — luass of a particle] whatever the nature 

ffi 

of the fijns iu wliich the particle may 1)C found, or whatever the nature of 
the metal from wliieh it may l)e supposed to have proceeded. In fact, in 

every case in which t-he value of -- been det-ermined for negatively electri- 
fied particles moving with velocities c.onsiderably Icjss than the velocity of 
light, it has I>ec‘.n found to have the constant value about 10^, the units l)cing 
the cent imetn'., gram, and second, and the charge being measured in electro- 

magnetite units. As the value of b)r the hydrogen ion in the electrolysis 

of litpiids is only K)', and as wc have seen the charge on the gaseous ion is 
e<pial to that on tlue liydrogen ion in ordinary electrolysis, wo see that the 
mass of a carrier of the negative charge must be only about one-thousandth 
part of the mass of a hydrogen atom. ... I have proposed the name cor- 
pustie hn'tliese units of negative electricity. These corpuscles are the same 
however the elect.rifuuition may have arisen or wherever they may be 
found. Negative eha.^tric.ity in a gas at a low pressure has tlms a structure 
analogous to that of a gas, the corpuscles taking the place of the molecnlcs. 
The ‘negative electric fluid,' to use the old notation, resembles a gaseous 
fluid with a corpuscidar instead of a molecular structure,” 


^ (hmparc Faraday’s statement, <i noted on ]). 1123: “I’lie atoms of bodies 
which are (npiivaU^nt to each otluT in their ordinary cheruicai action, have 
equal quantities of electricity naturally iissociated with them.” 
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The application of similar methods to measurements of the 
ratio of charge to mass for the positive charge has shown that 
this ratio 

^'varies with the nature of the electrodes and with the gas in the discharge 
tube, just as it would if the carriers of the positive charge were the atoms 
of the elements which happened to be present when the positive electrification 
was produced. These results lead us to a view of electrification which has a 
striking resemblance to that of Franklin’s ^one-fluid theory of electricity.’ 
Instead of taking, as Franklin did, the electric fluid to be positive electricity, 
we take it to be negative. The 'electric fluid’ of Franklin corresponds to 
an assemblage of corpuscles, negative electrification being a collection of 
these corpuscles. The transference of electrification from one place to an- 
other is effected by the motion of corpuscles from the place where is a gain 
of positive electrification to the place where there is a gain of negative. 
A positively electrified body is one that has lost some of its corpuscles.” 

As the corpuscles which are produced from very different 
substances are similar in all respects,” and the mass of one of 
them is much less than that of any known atom, ^^we see- that 
the corpuscle must be a constituent of the atom of many different 
substances; that in fact the atoms of those substances have 
something in common.” 

Thomson then developes the notion of the atom as an aggre- 
gation of a number of simpler systems,” the corpuscle being a 
constituent of the simplest, or primordial system. As the cor- 
puscle carries a charge of negative electricity, it must be ^^as- 
sociated with an equal charge of positive electricity.” 

"Let us then take as our primordial system an electrical doublet with 
a negative corpuscle at one end and an equal positive charge at the other, 
the two ends being connected by lines of electric force which we suppose to 
have a material existence.” 

It may be asked, Where does mass come in here? The 
answer is, in Thomson’s words; “The whole mass of any body 
is just the mass of ether surrounding [it] which is carried along 
by the Faraday tubes associated with the atoms of the body.’’ 

Thomson then considers the ways in which collections of 
“electrical doublets,” ■ supposed to be in motion, may lose 
kinetic energy, until the kinetic energy of the corpuscles in the 
atom, called by Thomson the corpuscular temperature of the atom, 
falls to the value at which aggregation into groups begins. He 
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pictures the formation of the chemical elements as the forma- 
tion of more and more complicated groups of primordial s 3 'stenis. 

“Thus, if we rega.rd the systems containing different numbers of units 
as corresponding to the different chemical elements, then as the universe 
gets older, elements of higher and higher atomic weight may be expected 
to fippcar. Their appearance, however, will not involve the anniiiilation 
of the elements of lower atomic weight. The number of the atoms of the 
latter will, of course, diminish, since the heavier elements are by hypothesis 
built up of material furnished by the lighter. The whole of the atoms would 
not, however, all be used up at once, and thus we may have a very large 
numlier of elements existing at one and the same time. If, however, there 
is a cont inual fall in t he corpuscular temperature of the atoms through radia- 
tion, the lighter elements will disappear in time, and unless there is disinte- 
gration of the heavier atoms, the atomic weight of the lightest element sar- 
viving will continually iiu'rease. On this view, since hydrogen is the lightest 
known element, a,nd tlie atom of hydrogen contains about a thousand cor- 
puscles, all aggregtitions of less tha,n a thousand units have entered into 
combinalion and are no longer free.” 

It lias long l)('cui a favourite speeailation of chemists to think 
of the elements as aggregations of one substance. Davy, for 
example, rarely uses the term element in liis Element of Chemical 
Philosophy (published in 18.12), but speaks of mulecompotmded 
suhslanves. I slightly developes the speculation that all these 
substances are compounds of hydrogen ^Svith another ])rinciple 
as yc't unknown in tlu'. sc'parate form,” and sui)i)os(\s tliat per- 
haj)s “the same pondcu'able matter in different el(u*-trical states, 
or in different arrangcunents, may constitute substances chem- 
ically differemt.” 

Great(u- deliuitcnu'.ss was given to the speculation that hydro- 
gen may be the common basis of the (‘lements, l)y the pul)lication, 
in ISlf), of two article's l)y Ih'out.^ In Ills first arti(*le, Prout gave 
data which, he said, l>n)ved the s|)ecific gravities of thirteen 
elements and of aliout tAventy comjioimds, in the state of gas, 
to be whole multipU's of the specific gravity of hydrogen taken 
as unity. Prout took the weight of one volume of hydrogen to 
be the atomic wcught of that element, and concluded that the 


‘ Prout*H articlcH appeared in 'riiomsou's AnnaL'i oj Philo, soph// for November, 
1815, and February, 1815, vol. vi, p. 521, and vol. vii, p. 111. Tbe firHb artielo 
irt entitled, “On the m'lation between the 8{XH*.ilic OravitieK of BodicH in their OaH- 
eouH SUito and tlie Weights of their AtoniH.’’ The Becond artide m headed, 
'UJorrect-ion of a Mintike in the Kssay on the delation. . . The articlcH appeared 
anonymously. 
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specific gravities of gaseous elements and compounds express 
their atomic weights referred to hydrogen. Hence he inferred 
that the atomic weights of many elements are whole multiples of 
the atomic weight of hydrogen. In his second article he said: 
^Hf the views we have ventured to advance be correct, we may 
almost consider the npdrr} vXrj of the ancients to be realized in 
hydrogen; an opinion, by-the-by, not altogether new.” Front's 
data were very erroneous; most of the specific gravities he gives 
were calculated by multiplying “half the specific gravity of 
oxygen by the weight of the atom of the substance with respect 
to oxygen.” He brought forward no accurately determined 
facts to support his conclusions. 

In a memoir pubhshed in 1859, Dumas considered the ques- 
tion of the relations between the values of atomic weights from 
the position of the careful and accurate experimentalist.^ He 
concluded that the atomic weights of many elements are whole 
multiples of that of hydrogen taken as unity, and those of many 
other elements are whole multiples of that of hydrogen if the 
latter is taken as *5; that the relations between the atomic 
weights of many elements which exhibit analogous properties 
may be expressed by such simple ratios as 1:1 and 1:2; that in 
some groups of three similar elements, the atomic weight of the 
intermediate element is equal to the mean of the atomic weights 
of the two extremes; and that, considering those atomic weights 
which had then been accurately determined, “three distinct 
categories are found wherein the equivalents [atomic weights] 
appear to be multiples of 1, of *5, or of *25 by a whole number.” 
In another part of the same memoir Dumas says: “All the 
equivalents [atomic weights] of the simple bodies or the radicals 
of mineral chemistry appear to be multiples of a certain unity 
which should be equal to -5 or -25 of the weight of the equiva- 
lent of hydrogen.” 

The results of Stas extraordinarily careful determinations 
of atomic weights ^ finally disproved the supposition that the 
atomic weights of a large number of elements are whole mul- 
tiples of that of hydrogen taken as 1, as -5, or as *25. 

1 “M^moire sur les Equivalents des corps simples,” Annal. Chim. Phys.y [3] 
55, 129 [1859]. 

3 For references to Stas’ memoirs, see footnote, p. 94, Chapter III. 
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The special conjecture that the atomic weights of the ele- 
ments may be found to be whole multiples of the atomic weight 
of hydrogen, was for long confused with the general hypothesis 
that the atoms of the elements may be aggregations of the same 
primordial atom. The assumption is often made in memoirs 
on atomic weights that to prove the impossibility of expressing 
the atomic weights of certain elements by whole numbers, on 
the hydrogen scale, is to disprove the hypothesis of the pri- 
mordial atom. That hypothesis can neither be proved nor 
disproved by determinations of the values of atomic weights. 

The history of chemistry makes very clear the aid w;hich has 
been given to the advance of accurate knowledge by the ex- 
pression of the facts of chemical composition in terms of ele- 
ments and compounds. That history also declares unhesi- 
tatingly that the only fruitful conception of element has been 
that which Lavoisier brought home to chemists by the uses he 
made of it, and Davy emphasized in the expression undecom- 
jmindcd Kubdancx. The moment any chemist has said, 'an 
element is a substance which cannot be decomposed,’ he has 
found liimself in slippery places. 

No means has been (li.scovercd which shall determine whether 
a substance is absolutely nndecomposable; "... the only 
diffcrcnc.c Ixdween ekmients and compounds consists in the 
supposed im])(.)ssibility of proving the so-called elements to be 
compounds” (Ostwald, “The Faraday Lecture,” C.S. Journal, 
85 , 520 [ 1904 ]). 

Since the time of Lavoisier, the criterion of actual decom- 
position has been tlie formation from a determinate mass of a 
substance of two or more different substances, the mass of each 
of which is less than that of the original, and the sum of whose 
masses is equal to the mass of the original sul)stance. As in- 
vestigation has i)roceedcd, finer means have been found for de- 
tecting minute changes of mass. The properties of radio- 
active substances arc such that 

the quantity of those substances which can be detected is to the correspond- 
ing amount of the other elements which have to be detected by the ordinary 
methods of chemical analysis, in the proportion of a second to thousands 
of years. Thus, changes which would have to go on from almost geological 
epochs with the non-radioactive substances, before they become large 
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enough to be detected, could with radioactive substances prove appreciable 
effects in the course of a few hours.” . . . *Ht is not, I think, an exaggeration 
to say that it is possible to detect with certainty by the electrical method 
a quantity of radioactive substance less than one-hundred-thousandth 
part of the least quantity which could be detected by spectrum analysis.” ^ 

In the words which I quoted on page 340, Thomson pictures 
the occurrence of changes in the atoms, whereby new elements 
are synthesized. In the phenomena of radioactivity, he finds 
a very strong presumption in favour of changes happening in 
the atom.2 That the formation of a more complex from a less 
complex Thomsonian atom may be possible, it is necessary that 
the corpuscular temperature of the systems which are to com- 
bine should fall to a certain value. This decrease of corpuscular 
kinetic energy is accomplished by radiation; and, as the rate of 
radiation of these systems varies greatly with variations in the 
number of corpuscles, in the velocity of their motion, and in the 
manner of their motion, it follows that the corpuscular tem- 
perature of some atoms will be less than that of other atoms of 
the same elements. ^^Some of the atoms of any particular ele- 
ment will be ready to enter upon fresh changes long before the 
others.” In making possible the existence of more stable and 
less stable atoms of the same element, the electrocorpuscular 
theory provides for the occurrence of allotropy. 

A stable configuration of rotating corpuscles will become 
unstable when the velocity of rotation is reduced to a certain 
critical value; when that value is reached for atoms of special 
weights, there will be ^^a kind of convulsion or explosion, ac- 
companied by a great diminution in the potential energy and a - 
corresponding increase in the kinetic energy of the corpuscles 
[which] may be sufficient to detach considerable numbers of 
them from the original assemblage.” The arrangement which 
has become unstable will give place to others which are stable, 
or more stable than that which has disappeared. There will be 
the phenomena of radioactivity. 


^ Thomson, Electricity and Matter, pp. 142, 147. I would recommend the 
student to read Chapter XIX ‘‘(The Ultimate Constitution of Matter and the Gen- 
esis of the Elements)” of Miss Freund’s The Study of Composition, [1904]. 

^ Thomson has recently shewn that the alkali metals give out negatively 
charged corpuscles, even in the dark. Hence, the atoms of these metals are prob- 
ably undergoing very slight disintegration. Phil. Mag. (6), 10, 584 [1905]. 
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Assuming, for reasons which have been sketched (p. 338), 
that an atom of hydrogen is composed of a thousand negatively 
charged corpuscles, held by Faraday tubes to an equal quantity 
of positive electricity, and that the radius of the hydrogen atom 
is 10“^ cm,, Thomson has calculated that if the energy in the 
atoms in one gram of hydrogen were liberated, it would be able 
to lift a million tons to a height considerably greater than one 
hundred yards. As the energy in a Thomsonian atom is greater 
the greater the number of corpuscles in the atom, the quantity 
of energy in an atom of radium, which is about 225 times heavier 
than an atom of hydrogen, must be enormous according to the 
theory we are now considering. The phenomena of radio- 
activity arc pictured, by the theory, as causally connected with 
the liberation of some of this vast stock of energy, and the 
liberation of energy is thought of as an accompaniment of the 
transformations of radium, thorium, etc., into other forms of 
matter. 

The changes which happen in radium arc supposed to be 
connected witli the breaking up of atoms, whilst ordinary chem- 
ical reactions are thought of as changes which are essentially 
molecular, altliougli they are associated with the entry or the 
exit of e()r|)uscles into or from the atom or the molecule. 

The history of chemistry shows the importance of that 
classification of sul)stanccs which is based on the valencies of 
the elements, and it brings into relief the usefulness of the 
division of the elements into two grouj)s, the electroi)ositive and 
the electronegalive elements. How does the corpuscular atom 
present these classifications to us? One or more than one cor- 
puscle may be detached from an atom by reason of the high 
velocities of the (U)rpusclcs, or by collisions with other atoms or 
with free corpuscles. An atom which loses corpuscles will be 
positively cliargcHl. Some atoms may readily lose one cor- 
puscle, some two, some three, some more than three; some 
atoms, therefore, will acciuire positive charges of one, some of 
two, some of three, and some of more than three units. The 
corpuscles in some atoms may move so slowly that one, two, or 
more cor{)usclcs can be taken into the system before ^Hhe nega- 
tive electrification of these foreign corpuscles forces any of the 
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original corpuscles out.” the negative charge of one cor- 
puscle were not sufficient to expel a corpuscle, while the negative 
charge of two corpuscles would do so, the maximum negative 
charge on the atom would be one unit.” 

The corpuscular atomic theory recognizes two classes of ele- 
ments; those whose atoms are able to lose n corpuscles without 
taking up any foreign corpuscles, that is, electropositive ele- 
ments; and those whose atoms are able to take up a greater 
number of foreign corpuscles than the number of home cor- 
puscles which they lose, that is, electronegative elements. Both 
classes of elements are divided into groups in accordance wdth 
the valencies of their atoms. Shghtly altering Thomson's words, 
we see that ^^an n-valent electropositive atom is one which, 
under the circumstances prevaihng when combination is taking 
place, has to lose n corpuscles before stability is attained; an 
n-valent electronegative atom is one wffiich can receive n cor- 
puscles without driving off other corpuscles from the atom.” 
A corpuscle which leaves an atom surrounded by good con- 
ductors will be less likely to be pulled back by the positive 
electrification of the atom, than it would be if the atom were 
isolated in space; hence, as readiness to gain or to lose cor- 
puscles may be influenced by the circumstances of combination, 
the valency of an atom may in some degree be influenced by the 
physical conditions under which combination is taking place.” 

If an atom were stable when uncharged, but became un- 
stable by the loss, or by the gain of one corpuscle, that atom 
would “not be able to receive a charge either of positive or 
negative electricity, and [would] therefore not be able to enter 
into chemical combination. Such an atom would have the 
properties of the atoms of such elements as argon or helium.” 

The ordinary conception of valency is modified by the words 
I have quoted: “The valency of an atom may in some degree 
be influenced by the physical conditions under which combina- 
tion is taking place.” This view of valency suggests that valen- 
cies which may be called ^weaker' than the^ ordinary valencies 
of an atom may be called into play under exceptional conditions; 
in other words, that an atom which in most of its reactions 
directly combines with n other atoms may be able, under certain 
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special conditions, to hold to itself more than n atoms, n atoms 
being, perhaps, held more firmly than the others. For many 
years chemists have looked for a working hypothesis of this 
kind; they have tried to picture to themselves some kind of 
mechanism which should enable them to think clearly about 
what has been called 'potential valency,' and, less happily, 
'residual affinity,' because they have known chemical facts 
that demand such an hypothesis as is suggested by these ex- 
pressions. 

In a letter to Nature (in 1904), Lodge ^ interpreted the cor- 
puscular atomic theory to mean that a large number of lines of 
force may proceed from a corpuscle. 

^‘Whcn opposite charges/^ he said, ^4iavc paired off in solitude, . . . the 
bundle or field of lines constitutes a full chemical bond; but bring other 
charges or other p<airs into the neighbourhood, and a few threads or feelers 
are at once available for partial adhesion in cross directions also. . . . The 
charge is indivisible, but the lines of force emanating from it are not indivisible 
or unified at all . . . (luitc a gradual change of valency is conceivably pos- 
sible.” 

I doubt wlietlier the investigation of the phenomena some- 
what loosely grouped together by the term 'varying valency' 
will l)(' advanced, and clearness of thinking al)out them, en- 
couragcul, by substituting 'feelers' and 'threads' of force 
for 'strong and weak bonds.' 

Thomson shows that the ordinary chemical method of ex- 
pressing valen(‘y by bonds leads to results which are very like 
those ol)tained l)y using the electrocorj)uscular tlieory. As an 
n-valent atom has n units of charge’!, it is pictured as tlu^ Ix'gin- 
ning, if positive, or the end, if negative, of n Faraday tubers. 
"Thus, if we interpret the 'bond' of the chemist as indicating 
a unit Faraday tube, connecting (‘harged atoms in the molecule, 
the structural formulae of the chemist can be at once translatiul 
into the electrical theory." lie indicates a difference b(‘tw(‘(‘n 
a Faraday tul)e and a chemical bond, wliich may lead to tli(^ 
recognition of a very fine kind of isomerism that has not yet 
been noticed. No distinction can be made between the two 
ends of a bond; but as one end of a Faraday tube "corresponds 
to a positive, the other to a negative charge," there is a difference 


1 Nature, 70, 176 [1904]. 
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between the two ends of the tube. If it is supposed that aU the 


H\ /H 


are negatively electri- 

\h 

j&ed, ^^one of the carbon atoms will have a charge of four positive 
units, while the other will have a charge of three positive and 
one negative unit, i.6., two positive units; so that on this view 
the two carbon atoms are not in the same state.” The elec- 
I trical difference between a pair of carbon-atoms connected by a 
double bond must be greater than the difference between a pair 
of singly linked carbon atoms. In the molecule of ethylene, 


hydrogen atoms in ethane, H-^C — C 

H/ 



^Tf one carbon atom had a charge of four positive 


units, the other would have a charge of two positive and two 
negative units.” 

In his Lehrhuchj Ostwald deals with the difficulty of thinking 
of the atoms of an element as held together by the neutralization 
of positive and negative charges. If the atoms in the molecule 
of chlorine, for example, ^^are held together by the interaction 
of the same electrical charges as those which condition the 
properties of a chlorine ion, there must be positive chlorine ions 
besides the recognized negative chlorine ions; such are how- 
ever quite unknown, inasmuch as not one element^ nor even one 
ion is known, elementary or compound, which is able to act both as 
cation and as anion ^ ^ Ostwald comes to the strange conclusion 
that ‘^ii the holding together of the atoms in a molecule [of an 
element] is dependent on electric charges, it is not those charges 
which obey Faraday’s law.” 

Thomson deals with this difficulty in the latter part of 
Chapter V of his book. Starting with the hypothesis, which is 
involved in his theory ^Hhat the electrical state of an atom, de- 
pending as it does on the power of the atom to emit or retain 
corpuscles, may be very largely influenced by circumstances ex- 
ternal to the atom,” he shows that the more rapidly moving 
atoms of an elementary gas “would be more likely to lose cor- 
puscles than the slower ones. The faster one would thus . . . 


^ Lehrbuch der AUgemeinen Chemie, ii, p. 806. 
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become positively electrified, while the corpuscles driven off 
. . . would tend to find a home on the more slowly moving 
atoms. Thus, some of the atoms would get positively, others 
negatively, electrified, and those with chaiges of opposite signs 
would combine to form a diatomic molecule.” 

The theory we arc consiilcring represents chemical inter- 
actions to bo atomic atti-actions which are electrical in their 
origin; in this it agrees with the views expressetl by Berzelius, 
by Davy, and by Faraday. Whether an atom interacts chem- 
ically or not dej)ends on its “power of acquiring a charge of 
electricity.” To accpiirc a charge an atom must gain or lose 
one or more than one corpuscle. As these processes are con- 
ditioned chiefly by the number of corpuscles in the atom, their 
motion and their configuration, there will be great differences 
between the readiness of the atoms of different elements to 
acqriii'c elcctiic charges. Atoms acquire charges of n units by 
losing or gaining n c.orpusch's : in a mixture of n-valcnt atoms 
capabk'- of iK^coming positively charged and n-valent atoms 
capable of becoming m'gatively charged, the corpuscles which 
are lost by the fonmn- atoms will ultimately be gained by the 
latter; the ])ositiv('ly electrified atoms will attract those which 
arc negatively ('Ic'ctrificd, and a compound will be formed; the 
change of eiK'rgy will be small compared with the change which 
hai)i)ens when an elementary atom is disintegrating. The form of 
the compound —whether it is AB, AB2, AB3, A^B, A;)B, etc. — ^will 
be. conditioruHl by f.he valencies of the atoms, that is, the number 
of corijuscles which each atom must gain or lose in order to be- 
come stable. Tlui fonnal.ion or non-formation of the compound 
will be condif ioiu'd by the readiness of the atoms, und(U' the (X- 
perimental conditions, to gain or lose those numbers of cor- 
puscles which make it possible to form an atomic system that 
is more stable than the original mixture of atoms; in other 
W(rrds, the formation or non-formation of the compound 
will 1)0 conditioned chiefly Iry tlio number, the motion, and 
the configuration of the corpuscles of the atomis. We may, 
pc'rhajrs, use the term affimhj to connote the cii'cumstances 
which condition the ac(iuirement of electric charges by the 
atoms, anl, therefore, the circumstances which condition the 
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formation of stable atomic systems. On this view, atoms com- 
bine into molecules because they become charged, positively 
or negatively, not because they carry positive or negative 
electric charges. 

Atoms which acquire positive charges of electricity are the 
atoms of what are usually called the positive elements; if a 
large number of the atoms of an element are able to acquire 
positive charges in a short time, the element is said to be strongly 
positive. A certain element may be properly classed as a 
positive element, but it does not follow that the atoms of it will 
always be positively electrified in the molecules of all the com- 
pounds of the element. The distinction between positive and 
negative elements is very useful, but it must not be pushed too 
far. The quotation from Electricity and Matter, on pp. 347, 
348, shows that the electronic theory ^ asserts the possibility of 
the existence of both positively and negatively electrified atoms 
in the same elementary gas. (See Appendix to Part II.) 

A compound molecule may become unstable by physical 
changes in its environment, or by contact with other molecules. 
The molecule, as a whole, may justly be said to exhibit chemical 
affinity. We shall see in Chapter XIV that the affinity-con- 
stant of an acid, or of a base, is a number which determines 
quantitatively the reactions of the compound, and is dependent 
only on the composition and the constitution of it. We shall 
see that the affinity of an acid is changed by the substitution of 
positive for negative atoms, or of negative for positive atoms; 
the affinity of trichloracetic acid, for example, is very much 
greater than the affinity of acetic acid. The affinity of the 
atomic complex is conditioned by the affinities of its atoms; 
the affinities of the atoms are dependent on the number, motion, 
and configuration of their corpuscles, or (one may say) on the 
relations between the electrons and their electric charges. The 
relations between the electrons and their charges in a deter- 
minate atomic complex cannot be predicted from a knowledge 
of the general electropositive or negative characters of the atoms 
which form that complex. And so we come back to the fact, 

^ The term electron is more generally used than the word corpuscle. The electro- 
corpuscular theory is very often named the electronic theory. 
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which is announced so often and so persistently in the history 
of chemical impiiry, that a knowledge of the properties of ele- 
ments and the properties of compounds, considered as inde- 
pendent entities, is very differevnt from a knowledge of the 
chemical propenlies of elements and compounds; that the true 
business of clumdstry is to elucidate the changes which happen 
in systems of homogeneous .substances. 

The- formation of a compound is represented by the electro- 
corpus(‘ular tlieory to be a process of the same kind as the 
formation of a more complex element from a simpler element. 
The ch'ments are tlunight of as stable stages in the production 
of aggr('gations of atoms; (‘ompounds, as less stable collections 
of the more or less comphvK atoms which we call elements. 

In a memoir pul)lished in HKVld J. J. Thomson comsiders, 
inath(anati(‘a.lly, “the motion of a ring of n lu^gatively electrified 
particl(‘s placed inside a uniforndy electrified sphere/' on the 
view thah “tlu^ adorns of tlu^ (diammts consist of a numl)er of 
negativ(‘ly (h'ctrificHl corpuscles inclosc'd in a sphere of unifonn 
positive ehadrification." Ih^ is led to form a picture of the 
ncgativdy (‘k'ct rifuMl cori)usck‘s as arrang(^d in a seritvs of {parallel 
rings insidt' the splua-e of positive^ eltHdrificaition, each corjniscle 
moving v(‘ry rapidly around the (‘ircunifcunucxi of the ring 
wherein it is situated. 1I(^ shows that 

^Hho pr(>|)erti(‘.s (‘onfiM’rtHi ou the atom l>y this ring ntriicture arc analogous 
in many raspeutH to those poH.sesH(‘(l hy the atoms of the chemical elements, and 
that in particular the prop(U‘ti{\s of the atom will depend \ipon its atomic 
weight in a way analogous to that expresstal hy the periodic law.” ”We 
iBuppost‘,” says, ** thal. the mass of an atom is the sum of the masses of the 
corpuHclc‘s it. contains, so that the atomic wanght of an clement is measured 
by the number of corpuscles in its atom.” 

Thdinson shows that, a ccrt.ain arrango.nient of a certain num- 
ber of rings will rt'adily lose a n('gaiiv(ily electrified corpuscle, 
aiitl will thus acxiuire a positive charge, in other words, will act 
as an electropo.sit.iv(i ekaiaait; addition of more corpuscles will 
produce a more stabk? ring, an cleetroiu'gativc element; addition 
of more corpuscles will form a less stabk; ring, an electropositive 
element, and so on. The. positive and negative characters, and 


‘ mi. Muff. [OJ, 7, 237 [1904.] 
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also the valencies, and hence the general chemical characters 
of the elements will vary periodically with variations in their 
atomic weights. (See Appendix to Part II.) 

A classification of homogeneous substances which was 
founded on the valencies of the atoms of elements did admirable 
service in the quest for answers to the question, What happens 
when homogeneous substances interact? Although an impor- 
tant condition was purposely omitted from the representation 
which this classification gave of the constitution of molecules, 
nevertheless the system sufficed to cover the facts for many 
years. A great advance was made by the introduction, by 
Pasteur, of the notion of molecular asymmetry, and by the 
formation, by van’t Hoff and by Le Bel, of a working hypothesis 
whereby that conception was made directly and minutely ap- 
- plicable to chemical reactions. Then came the ionic hypothesis, 
which brought with it a wider system of classification, by con- 
necting, definitely and imaginatively, the facts of electrolytic 
changes with those of chemical interactions. And now we have 
the outlines of a system of classification which bids us think of 
all homogeneous substances as synthesized from atoms . . . 
which are collections of positive and negative charges held to- 
gether mainly by their electric attractions we have a system 
which is a development of two conceptions, that of the 
atom brought home to chemists by Dalton, and that of con- 
stant electrochemical action established by Faraday. In 1S36 
Dumas said: ^'La chimie coupait les atomes que la Physique 
ne pouvait pas couper. Voila tout.” Now the tables are 
turned, and it may be said that physics has cut the atoms 
which chemistry was content to leave undivided. 

The latest form of the atomic theory is in keeping with the 
theoretical definition of a homogeneous substance required by 
the theory which certain Greek thinkers promulgated two* and a 
half millenniums since. The definition required by that theory 
was, a homogenous substance is a substance composed of grains 
all of one kind; in place of grains we now say, systems of elec- 
trical doublets. 

In a wide and loose sense, the electrical atomic theory has 
something in common with the alchemical device of The One 
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Thing. If for The One Thing we read the primordial atomic 
mjdcm, then all snl)staiu‘.e.s are 'manife.stations of The One Thing. 
But, in, stead of waving, as the alclieiulsts said, The Etimice is 
hidden by the wrap{)ings of s{)ccitic properties which must be 
destroyed if The Kcmiel is to be attained, we say that the pri- 
mordial atomic .system Is revealed by the specilic properties of 
the substances which arc the objects of our study. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PERIODIC LAW. 

Some systems of classification of homogeneous substances 
have been based chiefly on the compositions, some chiefly on 
the reactions, and some on the connexions between the com- 
positions and the reactions of the substances to be classified. 

The sketch which I gave in Chapter VIII of the classification 
of acids, bases, and salts, and of compounds allied to these, 
showed a gradual getting nearer to the expression of reactions 
in terms of composition. In Chapter IX we followed the 
progress of the attempts to include more, and more diverse 
facts under a few statements of what seemed to be the essential 
features of the facts. These attempts found expression in the 
hypothesis of types, of radicals, and of electrodualism, which 
strengthened the proposition that similarity of reactions ac- 
companies similarity of composition. Gradually the idea of 
equivalency became paramount in forming classificatory sys- 
tems. I traced the development of chemical equivalency in 
Chapter X. That idea carried with it the notion of substitution, 
and gave a clearer meaning to the classification founded on 
types. 

The fuller examination of the reactions of elements led to 
the recognition of facts which are expressed by the word alio- 
tropy; the fuller study of the reactions of compounds led to the 
recognition of isomerism. In Chapter XI I traced some of the 
attempts to present the facts of isomerism in terms of composi- 
tion and reactions, attempts which led to the rise of structural 
chemistry. 

As investigation advanced, more attention was given to the 
physical properties of systems of homogeneous substances, be- 
cause the study of these properties threw light on chemical 
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changes. In Chapter XII were outlined the main stages in the 
ap{)lieation of electrochemical facts and ideas to the classifica- 
tion of elements and compounds. 

In the present cliapter we shall glance at some of the at- 
tempts which have been made to classify the elements, and in- 
cidentally compounds also, on the basis of the numerical rela- 
tions ])(4w(Hm their atomic weights; and we shall consider the 
culmination of these efforts in the periodic law, a generalized 
statement of the connexions between composition and re- 
actions, wlu(‘.h gives broad answers to the two fundamental 
qvu'stions of chemistry, and is the foundation of the most uni- 
versal of all tlu' systems of chemical classification. 

Siiu^e the establishment of the Daltonian atomic theory on 
a broad expi'rimental basis by Berzelius, chemists have felt 
that the cluunicuil i)ro{)erties of the elements, and therefore of 
com])oiinds, must be connected with the values of the atomic 
weights of tlie elements. In 1829, Dobereiner tried to show 
that many c‘lements may be arranged in groups of three, in each 
of whi(*h the middle element lias an atomic weight equal, or 
ai)])roximat(‘ly e(|ual to the mean of the atomic weights of the 
l,wo (.‘xtr(‘mes.^ In 1850, Pettenkofer attemi)ted to prove that 
the differences bed-ween the atomic weights of the elements in 
^a natural group' are whole multiiiles of a constant number 
In 1853, Gladston'e traced “relations between the atomic 
weights of analogous elements," taking tliose elements to bo 
analogous which W(u-e jlaced by Gmelin in the same group.'*^ 

A y(‘ar aftcu’ the publication of Gladstone's paper, Cooke ^ 
arrang(‘d the dements in series 

similar in all respects to the seric^s of houiologues of orgatiic chemistry, 
in which the dilTtinaice Ixd vveeii the atomic weights of the members is a mul- 
tipl(5 of some whole immber. All the elements may l>e classified into six 

‘ “V^^rsiich 7U (‘incr (Jruppirung der cUaiieritureii StotTo nach ihrer Aicilogic,” 
/Vn/f/. d /j/m/., :i(n ( isetij. 

• '‘Uebta’ di(^ rcg(‘lmasMigen Ahslande der Atapiivalentzahkai <lcr sogcaiaimlcii 
cinfacktui Uadicah*,'’ Miinchnu'.r Oiichrteti Anzeigvn, vol. 30 [ 1H50'). Iteprinted 
ill AnnnL Chvm, 105, 187 | These two memoirs form No. (iO of 

Osiwaltl's Klamikvr dvr vrakfvn iriswuar/ia//ca [ iSUnj, 

3 Phil, Mag, [‘ij, 5, 515 11855]. 

^ mimta'it^al relation between the atomic weights, with some’) thoughts oa 

the claHsiticaliou of the chemical elements,” Silliman'’8 Amer. J. [2J, 17, 387 
[1854]. 
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series, in each of which this number is different, and may be said to char- 
acterize its series. In the first it is nine, in the second eight, in the third 
six, in the fourth five, in the fifth four, and in the last three. The discovery 
of this simple numerical relation, which includes all others that have ever 
been noticed, was the result of a classification of the chemical elements 
made for the purpose of exhibiting their analogies in the lecture-room.” 

Cooke attempted to classify the elements on general chemical 
analogies, looking to the forms of the compounds, the conditions 
of their formation, and their relations to other compounds, 
and including the crystallographic relations, and various other 
physical properties of the elements and compounds. Many of 
Cooke’s series are nearly the same as the groups obtained by 
applying the periodic law to the classification of elements; 
some of them are divided, as the groups of the periodic classifi- 
cation are divided, into sub-series; in some cases the same ele- 
ment is placed in more than one series or sub-series. In sum- 
marizing his system, Cooke said: 

“I hope that I have been able to show, first, that the chemical elements 
may be classified in a few series similar to the series of homologues of organic 
chemistry; second, that in those series the properties of the elements follow 
a law of progression; and, finally, that the atomic weights vary according 
to a similar law, which may be expressed by a simple algebraic formula.” 

The great merits of Cooke’s memoir seem to me to be that 
he insisted on the necessity of the comparative study of chemical 
facts, he showed that- it is possible to arrange the elements in 
groups in accordance with the results of this study, and he es- 
tablished the existence of relations between the variations of 
properties of elements and compounds and the variations of the 
atomic weights of the elements. 

In 1857,^ Odling published a memoir entitled ^^On the 
natural grpupings of the Elements,” wherein he endeavoured to 
arrange the elements in groups in accordance with what he con- 
sidered to be ^^the totality of their characters.” At the end of 
his memoir Odling said : 

“It is observable that we have altogether thirteen triads of similar ele- 
ments, the ferric triad, and probably several others, being double from the 
existence of twin elements, and the platinic triad being incomplete. In each 


Phil. Mag. [2], 13 , 423 and 480 [1857]. 
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triad, the intermediate term is possessed of intermediate properties, and has 
an exactly intermediate atomic weight. . . . Moreover,, with each of several 
of the triads is associated an analogous element having an atomic weight 
approximately one-half that of the first member, or double that of the last 
member, of the triad.” 

Mention was made in the last chapter (p. 341) of Dumas’ 
memoir, “On the (Hiuivalcnt weights of the simple bodies,” 
published in 1859,' wherein he endeavoured to show, among 
other things, that the atomic weights of many similar elements 
are related in a very simple manner. He saitl; 

‘*Whcn one arranges in the same scries the ctiuivalents [atomic weights] 
of the radicals of the same family, whether in mineral or in organic chemistry, 
the first term determines the chemical character of all the bodies which belong 
to tlie series. . . . dhe type of fluorine reaiipears in chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine; that of oxygen, in sulphur, sclenion, and tellurium; that of nitrogen, 
in phosphorus, arsenic, and antimony; that of titanium, in tin; that of molyb- 
denum, in tungsten, et-c.. As if, in calling a the first term of the progression 
and d its ratio, one could say that in every e(}ui va, lent [atomic weight] a + nd, 
it is a wliich gives the fundamental chemical character and fixes the genus, 
whilst n d only determines the place in the progression and fixes the species.” 

CommunicatioTis wore made to the French Academy of 
Sciciu'c^s in .18(12 and 1803, on the clasKification of the elements, 
by Beguyeu’ de Chancourtois. These memoirs have not been 
puldished in full; c'xtracts and notes have a[)pearcd in Comptes 
rcndui^ fur 1802, 1803, and 1800. Under the title, A Fore- 
shadowing of the periodic, laio, P. J. Ilartog, in 1889, i)ublishcd 
in Nature a translation of B. dc Chancourtois’ first communica- 
tion (o tlie .\cadcmy, and of extracts from his other papers.^ 
In 1891, Lccoci dc Boisbaudran and A. de Lapjjarent published 
an account of the work of Cliancourtois, with extracts from 
his memoirs.'* 

In the following paragraphs I have used Ilartog’s translation. 

“On a cylinder with a circular baBo, I trace a helix which cuts the generat- 
ing lines at an angle of 45®. 1 take the length of one turn of the helix as my 
unit of length, and, starting from a fixed origin, I mark off on the helix lengths 
corresponding to the different characteriiitic numhers of the system in which 
the nnndier for oxygen is taken as unity. Tlie extremities of the lines thus 


1 Anruil. Chim, Phys. [3], 55, 209 [1859]. 

2 JSf(Uure, 41. 186 [1889], 

8 Comft, rendus, 112, 77 [1891]. 
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marked off determine points on the cylinder which I call indifferently char- 
acteristic points or geometrical characters, and which I distinguish by the 
ordinary symbols for the different bodies. The same points will evidently 
be obtained if we take as the unit of length the one-sixteenth of a turn of the 
helix, and mark off on the curve lengths corresponding to the numbers of 
the system in which hydrogen is represented by unity.’’ 

The ^^characteristic numbers used by B. de Chancourtois 
were the main the proportional numbers given by the 
treatises on chemistry.” He, however, multiplied by two the 
atomic weights of many of the elements referred to hydrogen 
as unity, and used values which were in most cases those 
adopted by chemists only after they had realized the meaning 
of Cannizzaro^s system of atomic weights, which was founded 
on the law of Avogadro. 

‘‘The series of points thus determined constitutes the graphic representa- 
tion of my classification, which may easily be traced on a plane surface by 
supposing the surface of the cylinder developed. By its aid I am enabled to 
announce the fundamental theorem of my system: The relations between the 
properties of different bodies are manifested by simple geometrical relations 
between the positions of their characteristic points, , . . Simple relations of 
position on a cylindrical surface would be obviously defined by means of 
helices, of which the generating lines are only a particular case; hence, as 
a complement to the first theorem, we may add the following: Each helix 
drawn through two characteristic points and passing through several other points 
or only near them, brings out relations of a certain kind between their properties; 
likenesses and differences being manifested by a certain numerical order in their 
succession, for example, immediate sequence or alternations at various periodsd^ 

The following “outline of the telluric helix” is taken from 
the paper by Lecoq de Boisbaudran and A. de Lapparent, already 
referred to. (See next page.) 

B. de Chancourtois suggested various hnes of investigation 
wherein his classification of the elements would point the way. 
He said: 

“My table . . . draws up very definite programmes for the execution of 
several researches which are exciting attention. Will not my series, for 
instance, essentially chromatic as they are, be a guide in researches on the 
spectrum? . - . Looking at it only as a concise representation of known 
facts . . . the geometrical table of numerical characteristics affords a rapid 
method for teaching a large number of notions in physics, chemistry, min- 
eralogy, and geology. I hope, therefore, that my natural classification of 
the simple bodies and radicals, being capable of rendering manifold services 
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will need, like every object in habitual use, a name of easy application; hence, 
on account of its graphic representation and its origin, I give it the significant 
name of telluric helix, , . . The development in a plane of the cylinder 
ruled into squares, with the circumference at the base divided into 16 equal 
parts, seems to me ... to be a stave on which men of science, after the 
fashion of musicians, will note down the results of their experimental or 
speculative studies, either to co-ordinate their work, or to give a summary 
of it in the most concise and clear form to their colleagues and the public.” 


In 1864, J. A. R. Newlands, independently of B. de Chan- 
courtois, employed a musical simile in writing of the relations 
between the atomic weights of the elements. He said: 

“The eighth element, starting from a given one, is a kind of repetition of 
the first, like the eighth note of an octave in music.” ^ 

Again: 

“Members of the same group [of elements] stand to each other in the same 
relation as the extremities of one or more octaves in music.” ^ 

And once more : 

“In conformity with the ‘law of octaves,’ elements belonging to the same 
group generally have numbers differing by seven, or by some multiple of seven, 
— that is to say, if we begin with the lowest member of a group, calling it 
1, the succeeding members will have the numbers 8, 15, 22, 29, 36, etc., 
respectively.” ^ 


The ^^law of octaves^’ was proposed by Newlands as the 
simplest and most directly applicable expression of the rela- 
tions between the atomic weights and the general chemical 
properties and some of the physical properties of the elements. 
He arranged the elements in the order of their atomic weights, 
using — as B. de Chancourtois had done — the values established 
by Cannizzaro. He asserted that if the elements are then 
placed in vertical • lines, a few slight transpositions,’’ 

seven elements in each line, the variation of chemical properties 
in a line — in an octave — is broadly like the variation of chemical 
properties in the other vertical lines — in the other octaves- 


1 Chem, News, 10, 94 [1864]. 

2 Ibid;, 12, 83 [1865]. 

Ubid., 12, 94 [1866]. 
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The following table was shown by Newlands at a meeting of 
the Chemical Society on March 1 , 1866 : ^ 


Elements Arranged in Octaves. 



No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 

H 

1 

F 

8 

Cl 

15 

Co&Ni 

22 

Br 

29 

Pd 

36 

I 

42 

Pt & Ir 

50 

Li 

2 

Na 

9 

K 

Ui 

Cii 

23 

Rb 

30 

Ag 

37 

Cs 

44 

Os 

51 

G[Bcl3 

Mg 

K) 

Ca 

17 

Zn 

24 

Sr 

31 

Cd 

38 

Ba & V 

45 

Hg 

52 

Bo 

4 

A1 

11 

Cr 

19 

Y 

25 

Cc & La 

33 

U 

40 


40 

'I'l 

53 

C 

5 

Si 

12 

Ti 

18 

In 

20 

Zr 

32 

Sn 

39 

W 

47 

Pb 

54 

N 

6 

P 

13 

Mu 

20 

As 

27 

Di & Mo 

34 

Sb 

411 

Nb 

48 

Bi 

55 

0 

7 

S 

14 

Pc 

21 

So 

28 

Ro & Ru 35 

Te 

43| 

1 

Au 

49 

111 

50 


In implicitly asserting the periodicity of the connexion be- 
tween the atomic weiglits and the properties, especially the 
chemical properties of the elements, Newlands made a very im- 
portant advance towards the most comprehensive system of 
classification of homogeneous substances which has been intro- 
duc('.d into cJiemistry. According to L/de Boisbaudran and 
A. do Laiiparent,- the sentence in italics, quoted on page 357, 
bc'ginning ^^each helix drawn through two characteristic points/^ 
shows tliat the telluric helix of B. de Chancourtois makes evi- 
dent a true periodicity 

In the first edition of his Modern Theories of Chemistry^ pub- 
lished in 18()4,'^ Lotliar Meyer arranged some of the elements in 
grou{)s, on tlie basis of their valencies and tlieir general chemical 
analogies; he indicated regularities in the differences between 
the atomic weiglits of the elements which he classified, and he 
left gajis between some of the elements. In 1868, Meyer ex- 
tended his classification to include fifty two elements. He ar- 
rangc^d these in fifteen groups, placing many of the elements in 
the order of their atomic weights, and laying special stress on 
the regularities in the differences between these weights. Un- 


^ Chem. News^ 13, 113 [1806]. In 1884, Newlands reprinted his papers on 
the law of octaves, and the notes ho had (iommimicated to 7''he Chemical News, 
after tlie appearan (‘0 of Mcndolil^eff’a memoir in 1809, and published them under 
the title, ‘‘On the diHcovory of tho Periodic Law and on relations among the atomic 
weights” [Spoil, 1884]. 

^ CompL rendus, 11% 79 [1891]. 

3 ‘M)io niodernen Thoorien der Chemie und ihro Bedeutung fiir die chemische 
Statik^' [iBt ed.], p. 135 [1864]. 
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fortunately Meyer did not publish this table at the time he 
prepared it.^ 

Liebig’s Annalen for 1870 contains a very interesting paper 
by L. Meyer on “The Nature of the Chemical Elements as a 
function of their atomic weights/’ written after the appearance 
of a brief abstract, in German, of Mendeleeff’s first memoir. 
Meyer gives a table of the elements arranged in order of atomic 
weights, which, he says, is “identical in all essentials with that 
given by Mendeleeff,” ^ but is not borrowed from Mendeleeff’s 
memoir .3 He says that the “properties of the elements are, for 
the most part, periodic functions of the atomic weight; ” and he 
exemplifies this periodic connexion in considerable detail, more 
especially by a curve which shows the periodic rise and fall 
of the atomic volumes (that is, atomic weights divided by 
specific gravities of the solid elements) as the atomic weights 
increase. 

It is to Mendeleeff that chemistry owes the elucidation of the 
meaning of the periodic law, which states that the properties of 
the elementSj and the properties and compositions of compounds, 
vary periodically with the atomic weights of the elements. 

Mendeleeff ’s first memoir, “On the relations of the properties 
to the atomic weights of the elements,” was pubhshed in 1869. 
His second memoir, on “The periodic regularity of the Chemical 
Elements,” which appeared in 1871, is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions ever made to the advancement of accurate 
knowledge of natural phenomena.^ 

In the “ Faraday Lecture,” ^ dehvered to the Chemical 
Society in 1889, Mendeleeff said; 


^ For the history of Meyer’s MS. see Ostwald’s Klassiker der exahten Wissen- 
schafteTiy No. 68, which contains the memoirs of Meyer, and also translations (into 
German) of those by Mendel^eif, with notes by Senbert. Those who are interested 
in questions of priority will find material to their lildng in Seubert’s notes. 

2 Annal. Chem. Pharm., supplbd., 7, 354 [1870]. 

3 See Meyer, Berickte, 13, 259 [1880]. 

* A German translation of the second memoir appeared in AnnaL Chem. Pharm., 
supplbd. 8, 133 [1871]. German translations of both memoirs, and the short 
German abstract of the first memoir (published in Zeitsch. fur Chemie [2], 5, 405 
[1869]), are to be found in “Das natiirliche System der chemischen Elemente,” 
which forms No. 68 of Ostwald’s Klassiker der exakten W issenschaften [Leipzig, 
1895]. An English translation of the second memoir appeared in vols. 40 and 41 
of The Chemical News [1879 and 1880]. 

® “The periodic law of the Chemical Elements,” C. S. Journal, 55. 634 [18891. 
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j ' '^Reverting to the epoch terminating with the sixties, it is proper to 

" indicate three series of data without the knowledge of which the periodic law 

could not have been discovered, and which rendered its appearance natural 
and intelligible. In the first place, it was at this time that the numerical 
values of atomic weights became definitely known. . . . Secondly, it had 
become evident, during the period 1SC0“70, and even during the preceding 
decade, that the relations between the atomic weights of analogous elements 
were governed by some general and simple laws. ... A third circumstance 
which revealed the periodicity of chemical elements was the accumulation, 
by the end of the sixties, of new information respecting the rare elements, 
disclosing their many-sided relations to the other elements and to each other.’ ^ 

Let US now consider in some detail the two memoirs of 
Mendcl^eff. In his first memoir, Mendeleeff sought a simple, 
comprehensive, and enduring basis for the classification of the 
elements. He passed in review the chief attempts which had 
been made, and found them wanting. He said: 

'Hn all changes of tlio properties of the simple bodies there is a something 
which remains unchangea; in the passage of an clement into compounds 
it is this material something which determines the characteristics of the com- 
pouiuLs into which the clement enters. Only one numerical value of this 
nature is known; it is the atomic weight peculiar to each clement.” 

Men(lcl6(^ff began by arranging in order of atomic weights 
the elemoiiis wliose atomic weights do not exceed 51; a periodi- 
city was evident in the properties of these elements. He then 
arranged in order the elements with atomic weights greater than 
100; i)eriodicity of properties \vas evident there also. 

“At once the thought came into my mind: cannot the properties of the 
elements 1)0 expressed by their atomic weights, cannot a system bo based 
thereon?” 

He then laid down the fundamental principle of the method 
of classification which he was about to dcvclope. 

“The atomic weight of an clement determines its position in the system.” 

After discussing the relations between the atomic weights 
and the properties of the members of certain groups of chemi- 
cally similar elements, Mendeleeff arranged the elements in the 
following table. 
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Ti = 

50 

Zr 

= 90 

? =180 



V = 

51 

Nb 

= 94 

Ta =182 



Cr = 

52 

Mo 

= 96 

W =186 



Mn = 

55 

Rh 

= 104*4 

Pt =197*4 



Fe = 

56 

Ru 

= 104*4 

Ir =198 



Ni=Co = 

59 

Pd 

= 106*6 

Os =199 



Cu = 

63*4 

Ag 

= 108 

Hg =200 

Be = 9'4 

Mg =24 

Za = 

65*2 

Cd 

= 112 


B =11 

A1 =27-4 

? = 

68 

Ur 

= 116 

Au =197? 

C =12 

Si =28 

? = 

70 

Sn 

= 118 


N =14 

P =31 

As = 

75 

Sb 

= 122 

Bi =210 

0 =16 

S =32 

Se = 

79*4 

Te 

= 128? 


F =19 

Cl =35-5 

Br = 

80 

I 

= 127 


Na =23 

K =39 

Rb = 

85*4 

Cs 

= 133 

Tl =204 


Ca =40 

Sr = 

87*6 

Ba 

= 137 

Pb =207 


? =45 

Ce = 

92 





?Er =56 

La = 

94 





?Yt =60 

Di = 

95 





?In =75*6 

Th =; 

118? 





Mendel^eff then proceeded to discuss his table; to suggest 
changes in some of the atomic weights then accepted; to indi- 
cate gaps to be filled up by the discovery of new elements ; and 
generally to develope the meaning of the classification he had 
made. He arrived at the following conclusions : ^ 

“1. The elements, if arranged according to their atomic weights, exhibit 
an evident 'periodicity of properties. 

2. Elements which are similar as regards their chemical properties have 
atomic weights which are either of nearly the same value (e.g., platinum, 
iridium, osmium), br which increase regularly {e. g., potassium, rubidium, 
caosium), 

3. The arrangement of the elements, or of groups of elements in the order 
of their atomic weights corresponds to their so-called valencies as well as, to 
some extent, to their distinctive chemical properties — as is apparent among 
other series — in that of lithium, beryllium, barium, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen 
and iron. 

4. The elements which are the most widely diffused have small atomic 
weights. 

5. The magnitude of the atomic weight determines the character of the 
element, just as the magnitude of the molecule determines the character of- a 
compound body. 

6. We must expect the discovery of many yet unknown elements, 
for example, elements analogous to aluminium and silicon, whose atomic 
weight would be between 65 and 75. 

7. The atomic weight of an element may sometimes be amended by a 
knowledge of those of the contiguous elements. Thus, the atomic weight of 
tellurium must lie between 123 and 126, and cannot be 128. 

8. Certain characteristic properties of the elements can be foretold from 
their atomic w^eights.” 

1 1 quote from Mendeleeff’s words in his ^‘Earaday Lecture” {G, S. Journal, 
55. 635 [1889]). 
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In his second memoir, after some preliminary and recapitula- 
tory remarks, Mcndclecff discusses the nature of the periodic law. 
He selects elements with atomic weights from 7 to 36 , arranges 
them in order, and uses this arrangement to illustrate the law. 
He pays especial attention to (1) the forms of compounds; for 
instance, hydrides RH, RH2, RH3, etc., oxides R2O, R2O2, R2O3, 
etc., salts RX, RX2, RX3, etc., hydroxides R(OH), R(OH)2, 
R(0H)3, etc.: ( 2 ) the chemical characters of the compounds 
whose forms he has considered; for instance, the basic or 
acidic characters of the oxides; ( 3 ) some physical properties 
of the elements; for instance, their specific gravities and atomic 
volumes. He then makes a similar examination of the relations 
between the atomic weights and the properties of other series of 
elements, and summarizes his results in the following statement 
of the periodic law. 

"The properties of the elements, and, therefore, the properties of the sim- 
ple, and of the compound bodies formed from them, are in periodic depend- 
ence on their atomic weights.'^ ^ 


Tlu^ (l(d.ails of the classification he is perfecting now engage 
Meiuk'let'.ff’s attention. Ilis arrangement of the elements had 
shown tluxt v('ry many of them fall into periods each of which 
contains s(W(‘n nu'inbers, and that there are some elements 
wliich cannot bc^ included in these seven-membered periods. 
He ))r()i)oses to call sevcai (elements, arranged in order of increas- 
ing atomic w(ughts, a short period^ or a series. He says: 

" More marked differenccH arc noticcalilc between corresponding members 
of even and odd series than between meml)cr8 of even series, or of odd series. 
An cxami)le makes this Kuiliciently obvious: 

"Fourth series: K Ca — ~ Ti V Cr Mn. 

Fifth series: Cu Zn — — As So Br 

Sixth series: Rb Sr — Zr Nb Mo — 

Seventh series: Ag Cd In Sn Sb Te 1. 

The similarity between the members of the fourth and sixth series is 
more marked than that between them and the memliers of the fifth or of the 
seventh series.'' 


^ The expression simple bodies . . . formed from the elements is used by Men- 
deleefi in order to include the allotropic forms of elements. 
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Those elements which cannot be included in the short 
periods are placed between the last member of an even series 
and the first member of the next odd series, and form an eighth 
group. This leads to the recognition of long 'periods^ each con- 
taining seventeen members. 

The members of the eighth group are these : 


Fe 

Ni 

Co 

Ru 

Rh 

Pd 

Os 

Ir 

Pt 


After discussing in detail the properties and relations of 
these nine elements, Mendeleeff gives two tables, ^^for the better 
explanation of what has been said.” In the first table, the 
elements are arranged in long periods; in the second table, 
they are placed in groups and series, and the difference between 
even series and odd series is plainly indicated. The following 
is Mendel6eff^s first table; the second is given on p. 366. 

Table I. 





K 

= 39 

Rb 

= 85 

Cs 

= 133 








Ca 

=40 

Sr 

= 87 

Ba 

= 137 



— 






?Yt, 

= 88? 

?Di 

= 138? 

Er 

-178? 

— 




Ti 

= 48? 

Zr 

= 90 

Ce 

= 140? 

?La 

= 180?1 

Th = 231 




V 

= 51 

Nb 

= 94 


— 

'I'a 

= 182 

— 




Or 

= 52 

Mo 

= 96 


— 

w- 

= 184 

U =240 




Mn 

= 55 


— 


— 


— 

— 




Fe 

= 56 

Ru 

= 104 


— 

Os 

= 195? 

- — 

T5rpical 

Elements. 



Co 

= 59 

Rh 

= 104 


— 

Ir 

= 197 

— 




Ni 

= 59 

Pd 

= 106 


— 

Pt 

= 198? 

— 

H = 1 

Li = 7 

Na 

= 23 

Cu 

= 63 

Ag 

= 108 


— 

Au 

= 199? 

— 


Be== 9*4 

Mg 

= 24 

Zn 

= 65 

Cd 

= 112 


— 

Hg 

= 200 

— 


B =11 

A1 

= 27’3 


— 

In 

= 113 


— 

Tl 

= 204 

— 


C =12 

Si 

= 28 


— 

Sn 

= 118 


— 

Pb 

= 207 

— 


N =14 

P 

= 31 

As 

=75 

Sb 

= 122 


— 

Bi 

= 208 



0 =16 

S 

= 32 

Se 

=78 

Te 

= 125? 


— 


— 



F =19 

Cl 

= 35*5 

Br 

= 80 

I 

= 127 







Atomic weights are given in round numbers. A note 
of interrogation before the symbol of an element means 
that the position of this element in the system cannot 
be regarded as determined. A note of interrogation 
after the atomic weight of an element means that the 
value of the atomic weight is doubtful, because the 
equivalent has not yet been determined with sufficient 
accuracy. 

Copper, silver, gold are included in the eighth group, 
because of their analogies with the other members of 
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this group; if attention is paid to the form of their lower 
oxides, these metals may be placed in the first group 
also along with the alkali metals. 

Mendeleeff considers, very fully and in much detail, the re- 
semblances and differences between elements in even series and 
those in odd series; the peculiar relations, as regards both atomic 
weights and properties, between those elements he calls typical 
and the other elements; the gradation of properties in long 
periods, in short periods, and in some of the groups; and other 
questions concerning the relations of atomic weights to proper- 
ties which can be elucidated by the help of the periodic law. 
He then says : 

''Every natural law acquires scientific importance only when it, so to say, 
makes possible practical deductions, that is, when it allows logical conclusions 
to be drawn which explain the unexplained, and point to phenomena un- 
known before, and especially when the law calls forth predictions which can 
be experimentally verified. In such a case, the utility of the law is obvious, 
and it is possible to prove its correctness. Such a law will certainly incite 
to the elaboration of other parts of science. I will, therefore, more narrowly 
consider some deductions from the periodic law, and in particular the applica- 
tions of it to the following purposes: 

To systematizing the elements. 

To determining the atomic weights of elements which have not been 
sufficiently examined. 

To considering the properties of elements as yet unknown. 

To correcting the values of atomic weights. 

To completing our knowledge of the forms of chemical compounds.” 

Mendeleeff divides all the systems which have been used for 
classifying the elements into two groups: artificial systems and 
natural systems. The artificial systems rest on one, or on a few 
characteristics; elements are classed according to their affinities, 
their electrochemical behaviours, their valencies, their physical 
properties, and so on. The natural systems divide the elements 
into groups in accordance with their chemical analogies. But 
these analogies are sometimes very vague, sometimes they al- 
most disappear; the same element is placed in more than one 
group'; the groups are not simply related to one another; there 
is a lack of unity in every one of the schemes. The periodic 
law makes it possible to form a complete system free from every 
kind of arbitrariness. 
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^‘Tlie position of an ohantait H in the syst(‘in is d(‘((‘rmine(l hy the series 
and the group to whieli U ladongs. also l>y tluM'hanents X and Y which come 
next, to K in tlH‘ same sc^rit's, and also hy tht' two tdt'imaits in th(‘ group with 
the next smaller atomic weiglit (IL) and (he next gn^ater atomic weight 
(R'O- prop(‘rties of U may Ik' d(‘t<‘rmim‘<l fnun tlu^ known properties 
of X, V, U\ ami ... I call tin* relations of H to X ;in<l V on (lie one 

hand, and tt) H'and on thtM>th<‘r h.and, the utowic a?nf/ef//es of the element 
Thus. As and Br(m the one hand, and S and'lVon tlu'other hand, are atomic 
analogues of Stn whose atomic weight has tlu'. nu‘an value of 78=* 


/7r> f SO I ;l? I 


; Inmce, th(‘ pr(»pertii*s of S<dl 


show that this compound 


comes millway ht‘fw<M‘n AsHa Hrll and SII, 'IVII ; and so ou. 'Phe rela- 
tions (»f atomic analogiiNS are not eomph'tely valid in thi' eiahsiu'iiss and end- 
groups. althiuigli here also may lu‘ oh.served dehuite mutual relatiotis which 
can Ih‘ I'lmditionally expre.sseii hy arithmetical (not hy gi'ouu't ri(‘al) propor- 
tions; for evample, X': X ULU VLV.orXLir X : It X'LU'Lnndso 
forth.’* 


M(‘ntlt‘l(Vff ilhistrati'.s t!u‘ use tjf tlu‘ in^noilii' law in systein- 
alizing th(‘ (‘Unjunits hy tlisrussinp^ very fully, on tlu‘ liiuss laid 
down in tlu' siuitonoos I havo tjUolod, tln^ positions (o lu‘ given 
to InTylliunh vatiadiiun, and thalliuin. 

In eonsiiltndrtg flu* application of llit* law to dctta'inining the 
atorni(‘ wt^ighls of cltaumits whii'li have not IxMat sufli(‘i(‘ntly 
(‘xarnin(‘d, MtaahdctdT sketches th(‘ diflVn'nt nadhods available 
for d(‘t(*rniininf»; atomic wtaghls, and concludes tliat th(‘n‘ are 
only two nudluHls of g(‘n(‘ral appliiuahility : that hastMl on (‘sti- 
niations of tin* vapour™d(*nsitii‘s of many compounds of an (do- 
incnt, and that which rests on comparisons of (h(‘ (‘luanic.al 
proptddit's of an (denumt with lhos(‘ of o!ht‘r (‘kanents which 
liav(‘ h(*(ii mort^ tlionaighly invt'sligatiMl. 'riH‘ ptaiodic law is 
veay helpful whiai llu^ .’<{‘cond of th(*s(‘ nudluHls is uscal. 

Let !'* he the equivalent et an idement determineil from the eiHiiposition 
of its highest oxide* (the composition of the oxidt* is ILth and of the* chloride 
Is Cl); then th<* pohsihli* values of tln‘ atoinie weight of the element an* ob- 
tained hy multiplying L hy I, 'J, a, {, o, r>, 7. 1 he true ntoriuc weight of 

tlu^ <*lemi*nt is that one of the possihle values, call if l\yi, which eorri'sponds 
to an unoccupied place in tla* sy.stem, and at the same time answc'rs th(* rc- 
qtiiremciitM of the atomic analogies of ihv element.” 


Meaulel^eff illustrates tin* htrc^giang statenuad hy distaissing 
the atomic wcaglit (»f an (dcatuatf wiiich has tlu^ eciuivalcnt 
weight and forms an oxide tliat is not very strongly basic 
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and does not combine with more oxygen. If the atomic weight 
of the element is 38, its oxide is R2O, and it must be placed in 
the first group. But the possible place is occupied by K = 39, an 
element whose oxide is a soluble and energetic base. If the 
oxide is RO, then R = 76, and the element must be assigned to 
the second group. But Zn==65, and Sr = 87, and there is no 
place for an element with an atomic weight between these two 
values. If the oxide is R2O3, then R = 114, and the element 
belongs to the third group. There is a place, between Cd = 112 
and Sn = 118, for an element with an atomic weight equal to 
about 114. Judging from the atomic analogies with AI2O3 and 
TI2O3, and also from those with CdO and Sn02, the oxide R2O3 
must have a feebly basic character. Hence the element is to 
be placed in the third group. The element R cannot find a 
place in the fourth group, because if it is put into that group its 
oxide must be RO2 and its atomic weight 152, and the unoc- 
cupied position in the fourth group must be filled by an element 
with the atomic weight of 162, and having a feebly acidic oxide 
which shall serve as a stepping stone from Pb02 to Sn02. An 
element with the atomic weight 152 might find a place in the 
eighth group; but the characteristics of this element, which 
would come between Pd and Pt, would be so marked that they 
could not be overlooked; and if the element R does not possess 
these characteristics, it cannot have the atomic weight 152, nor 
can it find a home in the eighth group. If the oxide of R is 
R2O5, then R = 190; but there is no vacancy for this element in 
the fifth group, because Ta = 182, and Bi = 208, and the oxides 
Ta205 and Bi205 are somewhat acidic. The oxide-forms RO3 
and R2O7 will not fulfil the requirements of the element we are 
considering. Hence the only possible value for the atomic 
weight of R is 114, and the only possible formula for its oxide is 
R2O3. The element whose atomic weight is being determined is 
indium. Mendeleeff then proceeds to discuss in detail the 
atomic analogies of indium. He comes to the conclusion that 
the composition of the oxide of indium must be In203, and the 
atomic weight of the element must be about 114. When Men- 
del6eff wrote, the atomic weight of indium was supposed to be 
about 75, and the metal was supposed to form the oxide InO. 
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The analogies between uranium and other ('lements are dis- 
cussed V('ry fully by Ahnidelei'IT; lu' shows that the atomic 
weight of 120 a.ssign('d to this element in lS7t) must be doubled, 
and the formula' of its compounds changed. He places uranium 
in the twelfth .series and the sixth group, and .suggests many 
investigations which should be ma<le. Most of the.se investiga- 
tions have been made; their n'sulfs have entirely justifkul Mcn- 
(leldefT’s correction of the atomic weight of uranium. 

The positions in th<' cla.s.siticafory .scheme of cerium, didy- 
mium, erbium, lanthanum, and yttrium are di.scu.s.sed by Mcn- 
deleelT in the light of the periodic law; changes are suggested, 
and lines of investigation are .sketched. 

After drawing attention to the existence of vacant places in 
his periotlic arrangement of the elements, MendeldelT says; 

‘‘I will tlib’^rriUo thf pro|»t*rt i<‘s of flt‘nu*n1s whost' discovery is to bo 
ill urd<‘r to lu'lp th(‘ attaimiuMit of a ih‘\v proof of t!ic justness of 
tlie peritulic law, a prtud' which is v<‘ry dt‘finite, althougii it will be n'lilized 
only in tlu' future. . . . do avoid the introduction into scit'nct* of new names 
for unknown chaiumts. I propos<‘ t(» dt\sigua((‘ such (dtaiumts by adding 
nurntuncal San-skrit prtdixcs (oka, <h'i, tri, tschutur, <‘tc.) tt» tiu' names of 
the ni*\t loU(*r analogous element. s t»f th(' I'ven or odd series of th(* same 
group, 'rim.s, (he unkmuvtj ehajumts of (he tirs( group will be called eka- 
eahsium, l'!e ITo, and dvieav.ium, l>e 2‘J(). Wtu't' luobium unknown, it 
would b(‘ ealh*<i eka vnna<liuin,“ 


Mcntltdt'tdT, tluni, using; tho nudhcHl aln^ady illustralecl by 
the uftanint givtui on pagrs .‘IbS, ;i(>9,of his study of \\u\ atomic 
analogit's of iiidiiutu d(drrniiu(‘s tlu^ proptiiit's of thr(H‘ unktiowii 
elointmts: vhaixtron, an (dtaumd to bt^ platMul in tlu^ fourili series 
of tlit‘ third group, with tlu* attauie wtdght Kl) M; elcaalu- 
inlninm, Ma tiS, to bt^ plaetul in CJnmp III, stades 5; and 
ekasilinyn, Ks 72, which will find its propta* phua^ but one 
to silicon in (Jroup IV. TIu' prtalitdions made hy Mtauleldeff 
tire not slight sk(*telu‘S, but full, (‘hair, and tied ailtal <l(‘scriptions 
of the proiHa'ties, and of tin* (duanieal rc‘!ations of tlie tlirec 
elemcaits. His laaalitdions havt' btaai eompkdnly verified by the 
discovery, and the* (‘lutadation of thc^ proptaditas and relations 
of scandium (<7rnhonm), gaJlium ivkaahmiiniiON)^ and germa- 
nium (ekadlicon) , 

In his" Faraday Ix'Cture/' delivca*etl to the Chemical Society 
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in 1889/ referring to the discovery of gallium, scandium, and 
germanium, Mendel4eff said: 

“When, in 1871, 1 described to the Russian Chemical Society the proper- 
ties, clearly defined by the periodic law, which such elements ought to possess, 
I never hoped that I should live to mention their discovery to the Chemical 
Society of Great Britain as a confirmation of the exactitude and the generality 
of the periodic law. Now that I have had the happiness of doing so, I un- 
hesitatingly say that although greatly enlarging our vision, even now the 
periodic law needs further improvements in order that it may become a trust- 
worthy instrument in further discoveries.” 

In a foot-note to the sentence just quoted,^ Mendel4eff said : 

“I foresee some more new elements, but not with the same certitude as 
before. I shall give one example, and yet I do not see it quite distinctly. 
In the series which contains Hg = 200, Pb = 206, and Bi = 208, we can guess 
the existence (at the place VI — 11) of an element analogous to tellurium, 
which we can describe as dvi-tellurium, Dt, having an atomic weight of 
212, and the property of forming the oxide DtOs.'^ 

He then describes some other properties of dvitellurium. 
The more accurate are the determinations of atomic weigh ts, the 
more is it evident that the differences between the atomic 
weights of corresponding elements in the periodic classification 
are approximately equal, but, at the same time, the more 
noticeable are the individual deviations from the average differ- 
ences. 

“Hence, there must be certain general properties of the elements (such 
as the ability to give definite oxidation-forms, which changes step by step) 
that are in periodic dependence on the atomic weights, and there must be in- 
dividual properties that are conditioned by the deviations which have been 
mentioned. Inasmuch as, at present, we know only that the relation in 
question is periodic, but it itself remains unknown, we have no means of de- 
termining the magnitude of the deviations, and therefore no means of ap- 
plying an exact correction to the values of atomic weights; we can only lay 
down narrow limits within which the value of the atomic weight of an element 
under discussion must fall.” 

The atomic weight of tellurium is discussed by Mendel4eff; 
he asserts that it must be greater than that of antimony, given 
by him as 122, and smaller than that of iodine, which he takes 
as 127. He indicates some of the difficulties in determining the 


‘ 0. S. Journal, 55. 634 [1889]. 
^ Ihid., 55, foot-note to p. 649/ 
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atoiuic wt‘ights of phitimini, iriiUiiin, and osiniiiin, and comes to 
the conclusiou that tlu^ order of tlu^ atomic weights of these 
ehanents which was g(‘iH‘rally a(‘(‘ei)t(‘d when he wrote should 
be n‘V(a’siMl, that tlu‘ atomic W(‘ight of phitimim is the largest 
of tlu^ thr(H\ and that of osmium is tlu^ smallest. 

Mend(‘le(‘(T tr(‘a(s at coiisid(M*a])l(' Ituigth the subject of the 
appli(*ation of tlu' p(‘riodic law to compkding our knowledge of 
tlu' forms of (‘luanical compounds. lit' objt'cts to tlu^ great 
promiiU'iH't' which had Inum given to tlu^ doctrine of valency. 
^'It is tht' fa.tt‘ of our science/' lu' says, “ that tlu' most important 
divscovt'rit's of an t'poch l(‘a,d at- first to (‘Xtrt'ine hypotheses.” 
The applications of that dotdriiu' to tlu' (‘ompoimds of carbon 
had productnl grt'at rc'sults; lH‘(‘aus(', a(‘cording to Mt'ndeleeff, 
carbon is (}ua.drivalt‘nt towards both hydrogtm and oxygtm, and 
the compoiuuls of carbon do not tt'iid to form molec.iilar com- 
pounds. Hut. he says, conclusions which are ])erf(‘ctly ap- 
plicable^ to caii)on coinpounds art' not trustworthy wht'u applied 
to compounds of otluT (denu'nts.” 

‘^'I'hcu-c niH' tlircc main propositioii.s whiah give Klalulily to all repro- 
HcatatioiiK (»r eh('mi(*al struelure. I will formulate them tentatively as 
follt)\v.s. The principle oj suhstitiitinn. W’iu'u any niolt'euh^ is s(‘pa,nite(l into 
two [)iirts, both parts art^ cMjuivahmf to oiu^ another (tiny ean r(‘placo one 

another). . . . 'thenrore ll-and ( ) unM'tpiivahmt , HO ll.t'!!;! H, Cip. -Ib, 

(Llb.Ol H, K 01, ami eons(Mpi(*ntly K H.NIL. H , NM 1 , ( i or II or K, and so 
forth. . . . The principle of limits. W’lwn a mol(‘eul{^ Im'uks down, at 
least one of th(‘ mtdeeidt‘s whieh are fonmnl can eombine with sueh a (juantity 
of ekmuaits as is (‘epuvahmt to (In* .s(‘eond moh'euh' whieh was produecnl by 
the falling to pieces of the original moleeuh^. Ibaua', OvHj, which is formed 
by th(^ elimination of a moh‘euli‘ of H4> from O-HfO, can eombiiK^ with CL 
((Hjuivalt'id. to IL-O). with HOl, oic. . . . The perhxlie principle.— -The 
high(‘st eouipoimtls of an (‘lenient with hydrog(*u and oxyg(‘n, h(m(‘(% also with 
(Hjuivalent elements. art‘ d(‘t(‘nnin<‘d by tht‘ atomic wc‘ight (»f the (dement, 
wh(‘nof tiny ar(‘ a p(‘riodie function.’’ 

Mciidclocfr says llial liis prcsaiilnfion of jli(' forms of cotn- 
pouiids of the (‘Icmciils with hydrof^oii shows no ('ssontial difTor- 
('tu‘('s from that wliicli isI)as(Mlon fh(' doctriiu* of vakaicy; but 
h(^ (h'clarcs that irnjxirlanl dinbronccs an* apparent bntwc'cn the 
two syst('ms when compounds otlu'r than hydride's are con- 
sidered. (kanparing tlie oxide-forms H._.0, R(), KaO.i, R.O 2 , 
IlOa, R2O7, and KO., with the hydrid('-forms 1111, RH 2 , 
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RHs, and RH4 (which is the limiting form for hydrides)^ Men- 
deleeff says that, as eight is the sum of the hydrogen and oxygen 
equivalents which one elementary atom can hold, those elements 
which give RO4 form no hydrides, those which are able to form 
R2O7 give RH, those which give RO3 give also RH2, those wliich 
give R2O5 give also RH3, and those whose oxide-form is RO2 
form hydrides RH4. 

'^The formation of complex saline oxy-compounds is determined by the 
form of the simple oxygen-compounds; for example, there niay be replace- 
ment of 0 in the hydrates by equivalent quantities of (HO) 2, or of Ho. Hence, 
SO 2 (OH) 2, S02H(0H), and SO2H2 will be formed from SO 3. From CO 2 
arise CO(OH)2, COH(OH), and COH2. . . . The lower forms of compounds 
may change into the highest possible forms indirectly, or by direct addition. 
If RXti is the highest form of the compounds of an element R, a determinate 
form RXn-m will pass to the limiting form, RXn, by taking up Xm, or equiva- 
lent quantities of other substances.” 

The limiting forms of haloid compounds are never higher, 
but are often lower than those of the corresponding com- 
pounds with oxygen. 

'‘The capacity which many elements, but not all elements possess of 
giving different compound-forms, finds its full expression neither in the 
hydrogen-compounds nor in the highest forms of oxygen-compounds, es- 
pecially when the compounds consist of more than two elements. Whole 
molecules may combine to produce higher forms: polymeric and so-called 
molecular compounds. Thus, the complete capacity of Si to form com- 
pounds is not expressed by the form SiX^ (corresponding to SiH^, Si02, 
SiCh). For Si produces Si02riSi02, SiF42HF, etc., besides Si02. Besides 
Pt02, PtCh, or generally PtX^ and PtX2, platinum gives also PtX^nA, 
where A signifies a complete molecule and n is generally a whole number; 
for example, PtCb2RCl, PtCh8H20, PtCb 2 HC 16 H 20 , PtX22NH3, PtX24NH3, 
Pt2HCy5H20, PtCy2MgCy27H20, and other similar compounds. Some of 
these compounds are very stable, take part in double decompositions, and are 
known for many elements. . . . Those compound-forms serve to characterize 
some elements (for instance, the alum-forms, the forms of many salts, 
RSO47H2O, RK2(S04)26H20, and the like); hence, they deserve as close 
a comparative study as all other forms, from which, indeed, they do not 
essentially differ. ...” 

“In the foregoing exposition I have endeavoured to found myself on the 
law of substitution, the law of limits, and the periodic law, and I am of opinion 
that all generalizations concerning the forms of compounds of the elements 
must rest upon these laws. . . .” 

“Among the data which are required for the characterization of an ele- 
ment two are essential, and these are obtained by collecting and comparing 
the results of observation and of experiment; the two data are, the definite 
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atomic weight and the definite valency. Ak the periodic law brings into 
relief the interdependence of these two magnitudes, it also makes possible the 
determination of one from the other, namely, the valency from the known 
atomic weight, and therefore, if the doctrine of valency detemrines the 
forms of (‘onipounds, the periodic law also determines these forms; but the 
latter goes somewhat, further, inasmuch as it also determines those oxygen- 
forms whi(‘h remain outsiile the attention of the doctrine of valency.” 

M('n(l('li3elT illustnites the foregoing statements by a de- 
tailed ('xamination of the forms of the compounds of boron and 
of aluminium. 

Many memoirs on suhj('cts eonected with the periodic law 
hav(i appc'aixsl since 1871; sc^voral deal with the positions to be 
assigned to individual (denumts, and the relations of individual 
elements to their analogues; some attempt to modify the pre- 
sentation of the law as it. appears in Mcndeleeff’s tables.’ But 
Mendelec'lT’s memoir of 1871 nmiains the foundation, and also 
the ehu’idation of tlu' periodic classification of liomogcmcous sub- 
stance's. Tluit memoir should 1 k' studied in detail by every one 
who desires to know wliat tlu' periodie; law is, and what it does 
for clu'mical classification. I would advisee students also to read 
with care and thought. tMe'iidelee'fT’s “ Faraday Lecture ’’ delivered 
in 188t),- a.nd his i)amphl('t .•la aitvnijd towards a Chemical cm- 
ception of the ether, which was published in 1904.''* The latter 
contains MemU'ldc'ff’s vit'ws regarding the i)ositions to he given 
in the jK'i'iodic. syste'in to the inert elements argon, helium, 
krypton, neon, and xenon. 

I would ask the student t.o not.icc that tlu; electrocorpuscular 
tlu'ory It^ads to the recognition of a jieriodic connexion between 
the atomic weights and tlu'. propcrti(;s of the elements (see 
Chapter XII, i). 350; se(; also Api)cmdix to Bart II). 

If it is iKJssihle to expn^ss all the essential relations between 
the compositions and the j)ro])ertiea of homogeneous substances 
in a singUi l)rief statonu'iit, the full im'aruiig of that statement 
will not. 1)(' rc'alizi'd until it has been applied to many facts un- 
noticed when it was rtiade. A generalized (sxpnjssion of the re- 


' All 111 , 1 , mint of tho iivont iniporUint of tliiwo inciuoire will bo found in Mias 
Fronud’a A i^tudij of Chrmiad OompoaUion, iip. 483-606[1904;]. Soo alao Wer- 
BerichtG, .18, 1)14 [LM)5l. 

2 a. js\ Jourmii, r>r>, (m [issdj. 

^ Longmans & Co., 1904. 
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lations between the vast concourse of facts and ideas called up 
in the mind by the words composition and reactions must be not 
only comprehensive and exact, but also imaginative and inex- 
haustible. Only a man of genius could attain to it. 

The future will decide whether the periodic law is the long 
looked for goal, or only a stage in the journey, a resting-place 
while material is gathered for the next advance. 



Section IL 


THE HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF THE CONDITIONS AND 
GENERAL LAWS OF CHEMICAL CHANGE. 


TNTIK )D ( IC/rC^llY HIM ARKS. 

In Part T of this hook I endoavoiired to fix the attention of 
the reader on what s(‘ein t.o me to l)e the most important steps in 
the developmcmt^ of the id(‘a of homogtvneoiis substances. La- 
voisier d(\scril)(‘d (‘lunnical (‘.hanp;(\s as thc^ interactions of elements 
and of compounds, and p;ave (‘.xact meanings to the words 
element and coinpoimd, 

Dalton pr(\s(m(ed (‘hemistry with the k(‘y which opened the 
door int.o a hind that. Innl hem vagiu^ly seen long l)efore, and 
made plain tlu' high roads of that land, roads wherein many “a 
wayfaring man, though a. fool/’ has walked without greatly 
stumlding. A vast, vagu(‘ univ<M*s(^ of atoms was imagined by 
the (!r(‘C‘k think(‘rs; aft('r two thousand years a few ])ages in a 
small book began tlu‘ transformation of that world not realized'^ 
into th(‘ fnu'st. and most pow(*rful instrumcmt of exact thought 
wliich physical scl(‘n(‘(‘ has const ruct(‘d. 

Tlu' imaginings of cluanists l)(^(*am(‘ gradually truer pictures 
of natural happtmings. The atom was distinguished from the 
molecule^. Fa(‘ts which scHancHl outsidi' tlu^ grasp of the general- 
izations of (‘lunnistry found (‘xprc'ssion in bams of the atomic 
and mol(‘(nilar th(‘ory. Allotropy wfis explained. The idea of 
element and of c-ompoimd was widened, and, at the same time, 
made more exact. 
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The processes of extension and intensification were accom- 
plished by studying the connexions between the compositions 
and the reactions of homogeneous substances. Some of the 
steps in the development of the study of these interactions have 
been described in the first section of Part II of this book. 
Many lines of investigation gradually converged. The hypoth- 
eses of radicals and types found a common ground of support 
in the facts of chemical equivalency, and both hypotheses were 
included in the wider conception of the dependence of chemical 
properties on the nature, number, and arrangement of the 
atoms which are the undivided parts of molecules. Structural 
chemistry began. The number of new facts discovered by using 
the conception of molecular structure as a guide was enormous. 
Chemists staggered under the burden of facts. But men of 
genius appeared who delivered them from the t3rranny by 
widening and clarifying the fundamental idea, drawing with a 
bolder and a finer hand the picture of the molecule as an orderly 
assemblage of parts. 

Then a new world was discovered. The indivisible atom 
was shattered. But the atomic theory remained. Vast possi- 
bilities are half revealed and half concealed. Enormous stores 
of energy are being discovered in those complex systems of 
almost infinitely minute particles which we used to think were 
the ultimate building stones of the universe. Nevertheless it 
is those complex systems, which we still call atoms, that deter- 
mine the chemical characters of the elements and their com- 
pounds. The periodic law, which tells that the properties of 
the elements and the properties and compositions of the com- 
pounds are periodic functions of the atomic w’^eights of the 
elements, remains as the sure foundation of the one general 
system of chemical classification. 

Chemistry is the systematic and comparative study of the 
changes which happen in systems of homogeneous substances. 
Hitherto our attention has been concentrated on the main lines 
along which advance has been made in the elucidation of the , 
changes of composition and the changes of chemical properties 
of these systems. We must now look to the progress of the 
study of the general conditions of chemical change. We must 
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try to draw broadly the outlines of the development of chemical 
affinity and chemical equilibrium; and we must glance— we can 
do no more than glance — at the history of the new branch 
of science which is being constructed and is called physical 
chemistry. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CHEMICAL AFFINITY. 

To the third chapter of his book on Opticks (published in 
1701) Newton attached a number of queries. In the thirty- 
first query we read : 

“Have not the small Particles of Bodies certain Powers, Virtues, or 
Forces, by which they act at a distance . . . upon one another for pro- 
ducing a great part of the Phaenomena of Nature? For it^s well known that 
Bodies act upon one another by the Attractions of Gravity, Magnetism, and 
Electricity; and these Instances show the Tenor and Course of Nature, and 
make it not improbable but that there may be more attractive Powers than 
these. . . . How these Attractions may be performed, I do not here con- 
sider. What I call Attraction may be perform’d by impulse, or by some 
other means unknown to me. I use that Word here to signify only in general 
any Force by which bodies tend towards one another, whatsoever be the 
Cause. For we must learn from the Phaenomena of Nature what Bodies 
attract one another, and w^hat are the Laws and Properties of the Attraction, 
before we enquire the Cause by which the Attraction is perform’d. The 
Attractions of Gravity, Magnetism, and Electricity, reach to very sensible 
distances, and so have been observed by vulgar Eyes, and there may be 
others wEich reach to so small distances as hitherto escape Observation. ...” 

“When Oil of Vitriol is mix’d with a little Water, or is run per deliquium, 
and in Distillation the Water ascends diflBicultly, and brings over with it some 
part of the Oil of Vitriol in the form of Spirit of Vitriol, and this Spirit being 
poured upon Iron, Copper, or Salt of Tartar, unites with the Body and lets 
go the Water, doth not this show that the acid Spirit is attracted by the 
Water, and more attracted by the fix’d Body than by the Water, and there- 
fore lets go the Water to close with the fix’d Body? . . . And is it not also 
from a natural Attraction that the Spirits of Soot and Sea-Salt unite and 
compose the Particles of Sal-ammoniac . . . and that the Particles of Mer- 
cury uniting with the acid Particles of Spirit of Salt compose Mercury Sub- 
limate, and wuth the Particles of Sulphur, compose Cinnaber . . . and that 
in subliming Cinnaber from Salt of Tartar, or from quick Lime, the Sulphur 
by a stronger Attraction of the Salt or Lime lets go the Mercury, and stays 
with the fix’d Body . . . ? ” 

After giving many more examples of chemical actions^ New- 
ton says : 
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^‘The piirtH of all iioinogeueal hard Bodies which fully touch one another, 
stick toget her very strongly. And for explaining how this may be, some have 
invented hooked Atoms, which is begging the Question; and others tell us 
:hat Bodies are glued together by rest, that is by an occult Quality, or rather 
by nothing; and others, that they stick together by conspiring Motions, 
that is by relative rest amongst themselves. I had rather infer from their 
Cohesion, that their Particles attract one another by some force, which in 
immediate Contact is exceeding strong, at small distances performs the 
chymical Operations above mention’d, and reaches not far from the Particles 
with any sensible lOITect.” 

Having (‘.oibsidered various phenomena, and referred them 
to attractions of different kinds, Newton says: 

“And thus Nature will be very eonformable to her self and very simple, 
performing all the greater Motions of the heavenly Bodies by the Attraction 
of Cravity wliieh intercedes those Bodies, and almost all the small ones of 
their Part icles by some other attractive and repelling Powers which intercede 
the Piirtieles.” 


The assertion that like atlracti< like was made by some of the 
Greek thinkcu's four or five hundred years l)ef()re Christ, and 
was the t)tisis of most of the akdu'iuieal writings on the cause of 
chemical rt'aerions. The slatem(‘nt that sul)stances which unite 
to form things difha'ent from ihemselvt's contain some common 
principl(‘ or (‘ss(‘n(‘e, was translat(‘d by the alchemists into their 
symbolic languages they said that a. substance unites only with 
those it lov(‘s and desires to b(‘ with, only with those which are 
relat(‘d to it by tlu^ bonds of natural aflinity. 

Boylt' (last, (juarter of t]\(‘. sewimU'cnth (‘cntury) combated 
the ahlieniieal rnedhod of (‘xpressing the reactions of mate- 
rial things in tc‘rms whi(‘h should be applied only to intelligent 
beings, In his He/lections ufon ike Ilypothem of A kali and 
Acidwi, Boyl(‘ says: 

“ l look upon aiYiity and enmity m affectionB of intelligent beingH, and I 
hav(‘ not yet found it cxplaimHl by any, how those appetites can bo placed in 
bodi(‘s inanimate and devoid of knowhulge or of so much as sense. And I 
e.ls(‘\vh(‘re end(^av''our to show, that what is called sympathy and antipathy 
bctwe(ni such bodica docs, in great part, depend upon the actings of our own 
intellect., which supposing in cvcryliody an innate appetite to preserve itself 
both in a defensive and an otTensive way, inclines us to conclude, that that 
body, wliich tliough dosignlcssjy, destroys or impairs the state or texture of 
another body, has an enmity to it, altliough perhaps a sliglit mechanical 
change may make bodies, that seem extremely hostile, seem to agree very 
well and co-operate to the production of the same effect.” 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century, Boerhave spoke of 
the affinity of a substance for others which are unlike it, and 
impressed on the term affinity the meaning which it has retained 
since his time, namely, the force that holds together chemically 
dissimilar substances. This meaning was emphasized and made 
more exact by Newton, whose view that the affinities of sub- 
stances were the results of attractions acting at insensible dis- 
tances between very minute particles, was followed by most of 
the chemists of the eighteenth century. 

How are these affinities, these attractions, to be measured? 

Many of the alchemists noticed that one substance will often 
turn out another from certain of its compounds. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Glauber recorded reactions wherein 
a substance which had turned out another from compounds 
thereof was itself expelled by a third substance from the com- 
pounds which it had produced. The more careful and fuller ex- 
amination of such reactions led to the formation of tables of 
affinity^ which were the answers given by chemists of the eigh- 
teenth century to the question, How are affinities to be measm'ed? 

The most celebrated of the older tables of affinity was that 
published by Geoffrey early in the eighteenth century.^ It is 
reproduced on page 382. 

Each vertical column contains substances arranged in the 
order of what Geoffrey took to be their affinities for the sub- 
stance at the head of the column. Geoffrey said that no sub- 
stance in a column could be expelled from its compound with 
the substance at the head of that colunm by any one of the 
substances placed below it in the column, and that a substance 
was able to expel any other placed below it from the combination 
of that other with the substance at the head of the column. 

A turns out B from the combination BC, and forms the 
combination AC, then, according to Geoffroy, the affinity of A 
for C is greater than that of B for C; in other words, the force 
of attraction between A and C is greater than that between B 
and C, If Geoffrey’s assumptions are accepted, his table is 


^ “ Table des diff brents rapports observe en Chimie entre diff^rentes Substan- 
ces/’ pax M. Geoffroy I’ain^, M6m. de VAcad. des Sciences for 1718, p. 202. 
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an expression, but not a numerical expression of the relative 
affinities of certain substances. 

In his book on affinity, published in 1777, Wenzel ^ came to a 
conclusion different from that expressed in Geoffrey's table. 
Wenzel's argument proceeded somewhat as follows. When 
several substances dissolve in, and combine with a common 
solvent, we ought to think of the substances as dfferent loads, 
and of the common solvent as a force which acts more quickly, 
or more slowly, on one substance than on another. Hence, 
Wenzel concluded that the quicker the action of the solvent the 
greater was the degree of its affinity — ''the affinity of substances 
for a common solvent is inversely as the times required for 
solution." 

Wenzel described experiments which he made with equal- 
sized cylinders of different metals, covered with varnish except 
on one surface of each, and immersed in the same solvent, at the 
same temperature, for equal times. From the weights dis- 
solved in a determinate time, he calculated the times required 
for the solution of each cylinder. The differences between the 
times required for the solution of the various cylinders were 
taken by Wenzel to express the differences of the affinities of 
the metals for the solvent. The results seemed simple. But 
Wenzel found that other experiments led to contradictory con- 
clusions. He discussed several instances of reactions between 
two compounds which produced two other compounds, and came 
to the general conclusion that chemical changes must be thought 
of as the results of various actions and reactions which balance 
one another. He spoke of the combination of A with B, A 
with D, B with C, B with D, etc., as forces; one force, he said, 
may be greater than another, and yet be smaller than the sum 
of all the others. 

Wenzel's general result might be expressed by saying that 
under certain circumstances the affinity of A for B is greater 
than that of C for B, but under other circumstances the affinity 
of C for B is greater than that of A for B, 

1 The edition I have consulted was published in 1800; it is entitled Carl 
Friedrich Wenzels Lehre von der V erwandtschaft der Korper mit Anmerhungen^ 
herausgegeben von David Hieronimua Orundel. Dresden, bey Heinrich Gerlach, 
1800. 
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We sluill see what gnuit eiTiu'ts on tlu^ study of clicinical 
afiinily have lunai prodiuanl by r(‘alizing tlu^ eoneoption of 
balanced artii)ns, and that of tlu‘ nuulifyin^ intluenee of various 
conditions on allinity, eon(‘(‘ptions which W(‘re first us('d by 
W(aizc‘l. 

(!{‘oiTroy’s tabh' was bas(‘il on tlu^ assumption tha,t tlu^ order 
of tht^ allinitii's of substances for one and the sanu‘ substance is 
constant. 41ic (’onstancy of th(‘ on ha* of allinitic's was (anpliati- 
cally dc‘clanMl by Iha-gmann. wliost' dissiadation on aflinity * was 
acc(‘pt(‘d a.s authoritativt‘ by most (duanists for many years 
from about l77o. 

Hta'^mann dist in^iiuislKMl iijjUiitii oj which is 

exhibitc'd, he said, whtai homi*j!;on<Mnis substanci's unit(‘ so that 
tlua*(‘ is only an in(a-(‘as<' of mass, from (i/jiiiili/ oj roniposiUm, 
which comi‘s into action wlaai htdia'ogent'ous substance's are 
inix(‘d and h»rm combinations. I It' also diflVre'ntiate'd , single 
elvcHi'f' (lifrni'iitni from doah/c (iltnirllan, TIk' union of two out 
of tlu’i'C' su!)stance‘s, !(» tin' t'xclusion ol tin' third, lu' de'signated 
ntigli' t’hriirv (iKniriian: the changt' of etjustit lU'Uts by two com- 
pounds, e'Hch cunsistiir^ <»f “only two proximate' principle's/’ he 
calle'tl (Innlflr ntlnivtuni. 

He'r|.^mnnn’s un'thod (»r de'te'rmining single' e'lt'e't ive' attrae‘lie)nB 
wais as folle)Ws. Suppose' that the' attrae'tivt' fore'e'S e)!' diflerent 
Hubstane-c's e/, /u <\ e/, e*tc., fc»r .1 we'n* to be* nse'e-rtaine'd. To an 
aepu'ous solid ieen (»f Ad (that is, .1 saiurnte'el with e/), he* adele'el a 
little' e)f r in e’onea'ut ratoel nepn'ous solution; if a. pre'e'ipitate 
fonnc'el, he* I'olle'cdt'el that pre'cipitate*, washe'd it, and feeunel by 
C'Xpc'rime'ids wlu'tln'r it was a in‘\\ combination, A(\ eer thesub- 
Btance* d, e»r a mixture* ed Ar ami d. lie* tlu'ii ele'te'nnineel 
^Hvlu'tlu'i* the* wlnde* of d ctmhi be tlisloelge'd from its former 
imion by a sutlie'ie*n! ejuantity e»f r." lit' said that it might l)e 
necc'ssary te» atld much mtire* of c “than was nt'e’e'ssary to saturate 
A wln*n une’ombine'e!.’* If the* suledane’e* r was inseduble*, fe)r 
exfun])le‘, if it was a nn'tal Ih'rgmnnn imnu‘rst*e! a [date' of r in a 
Bolutiem of /Id, notie'e'd \vln'tln*r pre'e’ipilatiem Imppc'ne'd, anel, 

IHfLwriuiiifn (ui Kh-rtiv*- Uy 'r*>tH*r!i triinUiiUMl from 

th© tw tlii* uf' | Landoii, I7H5.J Tho 

OligiaaJ iimmoir in v«l. iii tif tljn Tmnmd$(im [illii]. 
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by putting successive plates of c into Ad^ determined whether 
the whole of d, or only some of it, could be separated. By per- 
forming similar experiments with Ad and b, with Ac, Ah, Aa 
and b, etc., ^^the order of attractions is discovered.” ^^This 
however,” Bergmann said, “exercises all the patience, and 
diligence, and accuracy, and knowledge, and experience of the 
chemist.” 

Bergmann said that “the only external condition, which 
either weakens or totally inverts the affinities of bodies sub- 
jected to experiments, is the different intensity of heat.” The 
“genuine attractions,” or the “free attractions,” are those 
“which take place when bodies are left to themselves.” 

Bergmann admitted that the order of the attractions, or the 
affinities, of substances is sometimes apparently altered by 
solubility or insolubihty, by the presence of an excess of one of 
the substances, and by some other conditions; but he asserted 
that the real order is constant when the substances react freely 
in aqueous solutions, and that the order is also constant, although 
it is not the same as the first order, when the substances react 
“in the dry way.” 

Bergmann gave two tables of affinities: one exhibited the 
attractions “in the moist way,” or the “free attractions”; the 
other showed “those attractions which are effected by the 
force of heat,” or the attractions “in the dry way.” For de- 
termining attractions in the dry way, Bergmann directed that 
the reactions of each compound with other substances “should 
be examined ... in a crucible, or if possible, in a retort heated 
to incandescence, that the volatile part may be collected at the 
same time.” 

The order of the affinities for any one acid of the various 
substances mentioned in Bergmann^ s tables is roughly the same 
as the order of the affinities of the same substances for any 
other acid. In his experiments on the precipitation of metals 
by other metals, Bergmann noticed that “the series of the 
metals was the same with respect to all the acids.” He says: 
“I was struck with great surprise at the coincidence, con- 
sidering in how many particulars earths and alkalis differ with 
regard to them.” 
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tween substances in solution. The results of attempts to 
measure the attractions between the particles of elements by 
determining the relations between the masses of elements which 
combine, the different degrees of stability of the compounds 
which are formed, and the quantities of heat produced in the 
processes of combination have not been particularly encouraging. 
The curious reader will find much carefully- tabulated data, and 
many interesting conclusions regarchng the attractions between 
the particles of elements, in a book by Geoffrey ]\Iartin, pub- 
hshed in 1905,^ in which, according to the author, there is the 
first attempt ... to systematically collect together data re- 
garchng the varying instabihty of the chfferent compounds 
which an element produces with other elements, with the object 
of discovering the law regulating the chemical attraction the 
elements mutually exert on each other.” The author defines 
chemically analogous compounds to be compounds in which 
the attractive forces at play within the molecules are of the 
same order of magnitude,” and he endeavours to estabhsh 
general relations between the magnitudes of these intramolecu- 
lar attractive forces. 

Bergmann expressed chemical reactions by signs and symbols. I give one 
example of a Bergmannic chemical equation. This is his representation of 
‘'Hhe decomposition of calcareous hepar by the vitriolic acid.” 




% + (a 
V 

.4 


is the sign of calcareous hepar, “with its proximate principles 


united”; these proximate principles are calcareous earth, ^ , and sulphur, 


^ Researches on the Affinities of the Elements and on the Causes of the Chemical 
Similarity or Dissimilarity of Elements and Compounds. [London, J. & A Churchill, 


1905.1 
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The data which Lavoisier especially mentioned as necessary 
were the exact composition of water, and the exact composition 
of each acid the reaction of which was to be investigated. 

That portion of the Encydopedie MetJiodiqiie which is en- 
titled ^^Chymie,” and was published in 1786, contains a very 
long ^ssertation on ^^Affinite by Guyton de Morveau, wherein 
are set forth the views generally held on the subject by chemists 
in the years preceding the pubhcation of BerthoUet’s Essai de 
Statique Chimique, which appeared in 1803. ^Vhen Guyton de 
Morveau wrote, all chemists, he said, sought for the cause of. 
affinity in the mutual attractions of very minute particles. 
The relations of the affinities of substances might be examined; 
the products of the actions of affinities might be investigated 
for the purpose of classifying the effects of the affinities: these 
are the two lines on which the study of affinity could be ad- 
vanced, according to G. de Morveau; the study, he said, had 
actually advanced for the most part in the direction of classifying 
the effects of affinities. 

Four main classes or kinds of affinity were recognized by G. 
de Morveau: affinity of aggregation , which acts only between 
molecules of the same kind; affinity of composition, which unites 
different substances so as to produce new homogeneous sub- 
stances; disposing affinity, which results from a change of the 
state of composition of one of the substances that it is desired 
to unite, and produces a combination which would not have 
been produced without that change affinity by joint action, 
which is the same as double affinity, and comes into play when 
four, or more than four substances react chemically. 

Some chemists, G. de Morveau said, were trying to reduce 
the phenomena of affinity to a general system, 

“in. order to deduce therefrom a certain number of principles or constant 
laws, which, always present in the mind, are able habitually to recall those, 
fundamental truths that throw the light of analogy on the most obscure facts. 
... I will not take account of these generalizations except of those which 
are the most certain; the number of them is limited enough, and perhaps 
they do not all deserve to be called laws of affinity.” 

The “laws of alBnity” recognized by G. de Morveau were 
these. 
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I. ('(n'pant rum apunl nisi lluida. 

II. AiTmity is manifVsttul only iH^twcnni the smallest in- 

tt‘^rant niol(‘(‘ul(\‘< of snhstanec's. 

III. l’A(H‘ss (»n(‘ uv other of two sutysta,n(*t‘s modifies their 

ailinit it‘s. 

IV. Tliat “allinity of eoniposit ion ” may Ix' (dTective^ it 

must (‘\ee(‘(l “allinity (j 1* a,e:grt‘ga4ion.” 

V. The produ(*t of tlu‘ action of “allinity of (‘omposition ” 
is a distinct suhstaiuna with propcadies of its own, un- 
like^ those (»r tla^ two or mon^ sul)stan(‘es which have 
unitcal to pHulma* it . 

VT. Tlua'e is a (‘oiiditioii of t('mp(‘rat un^ which mak(‘s the 
action (if tht‘ ailinit i(‘s <jf suhstaiux's slow or rapid of 
no n<‘coimt (H* (‘tlicacious. 

l'h(^ principal methods which had Ixam proposcal for nuxisur- 
iii^ tlu* str(‘n|.!:ths of allinititvs are them (‘riticis(Ml by (Juyton do 
Morv(‘au. lit' takes Kirwan’s nudhod to \n\ on th(‘ whole, the 
most salisfactory. 

Kirwun ^ found the ((uantitii's of “ real aeid ” in a(iuoous 
solutions of <a*rtain miiua'al acids, by nuaisuring tht‘ sp(‘(‘ific 
gravitii‘s tjf tin* solutions, and then dettaaniiuxl th(‘ W(‘igh[s of 
various bases wliich saturatixl tlH‘S(‘ acids, that- is, formed 
Ticaitral salts with Ihtmi, Ih^ concludtMl that tlu^ W(‘ights of 
l)as(*s nM|uir(Hl t<» saturate* a deden’minatt* we’ight of an acid are 
directly as tlu* ailinit h‘s of the* nci<l for tin* basics. 

The* folleywiiig table* is give*n by (Juyton dt* AIorv(*au. 


Qcantitu-h of uahf.s wmeii 100 taoMNs of f.vch of tuf minfuai, acidb 
ai’qiUHF, Foit Tinau sATCirvnoN. 



INitioh. i 

S«*(lii, j 

1 niiiu*. 

1 Amniunia. 

MniKat'Hta. 

Alumina. 

Vitriolic acid 

LM.T 

ior> ! 

tin 

00 

SO 

75 

Nitric acitl. ....... 

‘JIo 

ie,r» 

eti 

k7 

1 75 

()5 

Mariatic- aciti 

21 r, 

I as j 

so 

70 

i 71 

55 


From (liese data, (J. dc* Meaweaiu conchul(*d, provisionally, 
that the affinity of vitriolic* a(*id for potasli (that is, the force 
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wherewith they unite or tend to unite) is to the affinity of the 
same acid for hme as 215 is to 110. 

The difficulties attending the apphcation of Kirwan’s ronthod 
for determining the affinities of acids and bases were considered in 
detail by G. de Morveau. One great difficulty was the fact that 
the compositions of the same neutral salts were represented by 
different numbers by Bergmann, Wenzel, and Kirwan. Guyton 
de Morveau concluded that no certain and generally applicable 
method for determining affinities was available when he uTote; 
all that could be done was to take the results of the precipita- 
tion of various substances by one another, and to apply these 
tentatively to more complex cases. He came to much the same 
general conclusions as those arrived at by Bergmann; the 
order of affinities is constant, but is apparently modified by 
temperature, by double affinities, by solubility or insolubihty, 
and by the presence of excess of one or other of the constituents 
of a salt. 

I append one of Guyton de Morveau’s tables. 


Table of the numerical expressions of the affinities of five acids 

AND SEVEN BASES, ACCORDING TO THE CONSTANT RELATIONS INDICATED 
BY THE BEST-KNOWN OBSERVATIONS. 



Acide 

vitriolique. 

Acide 

nitreux. 

Acide 

muriatique. 

Acide 

acdteux. 

Acide 

mephitique. 

Barote 

65 

62 

36 

29 

14 

Potasse 

62 

58 

32 

26 

9 

Soude 

58 

50 

28 

25 

8 

Chaux 

54 

44 

20 

19 

12 

Ammoniac 

46 

38 

14 

20 

4 

Magn^sie 

50 

40 

16 

17 

6 

Alumine 

40 

36 

10 

15 

2 


In the year 1801, Berthollet published a very important 
memoir on the laws of affinity.^ Two years later, the same 
naturalist produced his celebrated Essai de Statiqm Chimique, 
wherein he amplified and illustrated in great detail the con- 
clusions which he had arrived at in his memoir. Berthollet 


1 “Recherches sur les lois de Taffinite, par le citoyen Berthollet,” Mem. de 
VInstitut National des Sciences et Arts. Sciences MatMmatiques et Physiques. 
Tome troisitoe. PariB, Prairial An IX., pp. 1, 207, 229. A note appended to the 
memoir says: “La lecture de ce memoire a ete commence dans les sceances de 
ITnstitut du Caire en messidor an 7.” [1799.] 
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()pi)os('(l tlio iloc, trine, which most, chemists thought Bergmann 
had firmly t'stalilislu'd, that substances can be arranged in the 
ord('r of their allinities for a standard substance, and each one 
will comph'tt'ly displace' from their combinations with the 
standard sub.stance all the others whose' atlinities for that sub- 
steince are we'ake'r than its eiwn. 

The' pie'ture' whie-h Be'rtheille't formed in his minel e)f e'.heraical 
actie>ns was this: 

“Chemical action is rccipn»cal; its (‘lTc(‘t is the result of a mutual tendency 
to comhiiiatiou. Stri(‘tly sp(‘akiup;, we cannot, say that a litiuid acts on a 
solid ratluu- than that tlu'. solid acts on tlu^ litluid. Kor tlu^ i)urposc of con- 
venient (‘Kpr<‘Ksion, howtwer, w(‘ assifijn all th(‘ a.c‘tion to one of the two sub- 
stances when wt‘ wish to examine the effetis of that action rather than the 
action itsidf.” ‘ 

H(^rth()ll(‘t (nnphasii^tul tlu^ r(\s(uul)iaiu‘(‘s between clicmical 
(‘hauRt'S and proet^sst^s of dissolulion. 1I(^ ludd that there is no 
dilT(‘n‘ne(‘ of kind, but only (rdlVnauahs of dt^^ree between the 
two oeeurn‘n(*(‘S. The striking h'alurtss of a, process of dissolu- 
tion, Btadholkd said, iiiv ihv disappt'araiua^ of a solid and the 
uniforinity of tlu‘ li(juid whieli is fornu'd. Th(‘ eoinbination of 
th(' solviait with tlu^ dissolvtal substanct' is gcait^rally so feeble 
tluit tlu‘ prop(‘rti(‘s of botli an^ dise(*rnibl(* in tlu‘ solution. But, 
Bt'rthollet rmnarkt'd, tb(‘ difiVnaieths b(‘t.W(‘en the eonstituents 
of a elaaniear (‘oinbinalion and thos(‘ of tlu^ eoinpound are 
gtaierally so inarktul that atttndion is arresttal by iheni, the 
(‘ssential similarity ludwcum th(^ process of dissolution and that 
of th(‘ formation of a (‘hemieal compound is ovcaiooked, and the 
laws whi(‘h ('Xpr{‘ss the facts of tlu‘ lirst kind of change arc 
suppost'd to b(‘ inapplica.bl(‘ to th(‘ s(‘c.on(L Ih‘o(u\ss(‘s of dissolu- 
tion an‘ gradual ; Btadholltd taught that- chemical actions proceed 
continuously, and an' ('onditioiu‘<l (‘Ifu'fly by the allinities and the 
quantities of llu' nuieting sul)stane(‘s. Tlu' combinations of two 
substances which n'acd- (‘hcnii(’ally form a s('rit's, as the combi- 
nations of a solvent, with tiu'. sulistance (ILssoIvchI in it form a 
Beliefs. In many chemical n'actions, Ih'rtholk't said, there arc 
points whereat some force, and mon^ particularly the force of 
cohesion, overcomes the force of afhnity; when one of these 


* Mmaif pp. 3C, 37. 
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points is reached, the constituents of the product formed by the 
action of the affinities are combined in definite and fixed pro- 
portions, and chemical action stops. But, according to Ber- 
thollet, a series of combinations is formed before the points of 
maximum stability are reached, as a series of combinations is 
formed before saturation is attained in a process of dissolution. 
That I may make Berthollet’s conceptions clear to the reader, I 
quote what he says in the fourth paragraph of the first section 
of his Recherches : 

'‘The whole of Bergmann’s doctrine is founded on the supposition that 
elective affinity is a constant force, of such a nature that a substance which 
causes the separation of another from its combination cannot itself be dis- 
placed from the new combination by that substance which it has eliminated. 
... I propose to prove in this memoir that elective affinities do not act as 
absolute forces by which one substance would be replaced by another from 
its combination; but that, in all the compoundings and decompoundings 
which are caused by elective affinities, there is a partition of the basis of the 
combination between the substances whose actions are opposed to one an- 
other {il se fait un partage de Vobjet de la combinaison entre les substances dont 
V action est opposee), and that the proportions of this partition are deter- 
mined not only by the energy of the affinity of these substances, but also by 
the quantity with which they react, so that quantity is able to do duty for 
the force of affinity in producing an equal degree of saturation. If I prove 
that the quantity of a substance can take the place of the force of its affinity, 
it follows that the action of the substance is proportional to the quantity of 
it that is required to produce a determinate degree of saturation. I denote 
that quantity by the term mass, and I take it to be the fneasure of the ca- 
pacity of saturation of different substances. When, therefore, I am com- 
paring the affinities of substances, I will direct my attention to the ponderable 
quantities of them, which must be taken as equal in that comparison; but 
when I am comparing their action, which is composed of their affinity and 
their proportion, I must consider their mass” 


Bergmann had taught that when a substance A reacts with 
a compound BC, the substance B is replaced by A, and the new 
compound AC is produced. Berthollet said that, in such a case, 

‘‘I must prove that in opposing A to BC, the combination AC will not 
be formed unless there be the concurrence of another force; but that C will 
divide itself between A and B in proportion to their affinity and their quantity, 
— in other words, in proportion to their mass.” 


It is evident that Berthollet did not give to the word mass 
the meaning which is given to it to-day; he used the term as a 
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convenient exjiressiou for the proiluct of the quantity and the 
affinity of a substance. 

Ik'rtliollet proposi'd to prove his generalizations by experi- 
inents on reactions belAveeu acids and alkalis, using the term 
alkali to inchuk^ the earths; then to show that reactions be- 
tween other coini)o\inds conlirined his principle, and indicated 
the range of its applicadiou; then to e..xaniine. the cireunistanccs 
whicli modified the law- that clu'inical action lietweeu unlike 
substances is proportional to their affinities and their quantities, 
in other words, to eon.sider 

'Hhe (|uautit ios of siihstaucos whitrh favour or UhSHcn their eheiiucal actions, 
and cause variations in the proportions of the eonilunations which they arc 
able to form/' Finally, he said, “ 1 shall attempt to st'ttle the foundation 
on which t he gtuieral and t lu^ special theories of (‘hemical phenomena ought 
to be based/’ ^ 

Then' can no doubt that Hcuiliolhd. linnly established the 
general priiunple that 

^ ‘every substanct^ which ttuids to enter into combination a(‘ts in proportion 
to its allinity and its <juantity/’ ^ 

As lu^ r(‘C()gniz(ul tliat the cluunieal atdion of a substance is 
conditioned by the statt^ of its parts, that is, by any circum- 
stance which alt(‘rs the aflinities of tlu^ parts ~ for instance, 
condensation, (expansion, or chemical acd.ions which have pre- 
ceded the action untler (U)nsi(l(‘rati()U— lk‘rtholI(‘.t was obliged 
to examine the modifying (‘fle.c.ts of various (‘ircumstances on 
■special cases of clumiical (*.hang(‘. In his RcchTches, s|)(uiking 
of the interactions of two, of three, or of several substances, 
he says: 

“In all cascH whero liciuids arc concerned there is mutdial satdiration; 
hence a simple coml)i nation is formed, provided that all the forces find them- 
selves counterbalanced, and neither precipitation nor dis(mgagem(jnt of an 
aeriform substance happens. But, inasmuch as the a(d.ion is divided if there 
bo an opjiosition of forces and a difference of saturation, in that case (certain 
substances are retained in the new combination more feebly than before the 
mixture; those Hul)Htaticcs are in a position to yield to the force of cohesion, 
or of elasticity, or of other afFmities, whi<di they werci formerly able to resist.” ^ 


^ Utcherchea, par. 7, Article I. 

2 Enmiif p. 2. 

^ MeGherchest par. 7 of lUsum4- 
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Berthollet’s position is perhaps made clearer by reading his 
remarks on the reactions between two acids and one alkali. 

^^When two acids act on one alkali, an equilibrium of saturation is at- 
tained, which is the product of the quantity of each of the two acids and of 
the relative capacity of saturation. But when one combination forms and 
is precipitated, an equilibrium is established between two compounds whicii 
exert opposing fojrces. One of these is the insoluble combination, and the 
other is the combination which remains liquid in presence of an excess of acid. 
The acid exhausts its solvent action on the insoluble substance, with a result 
which is dependent on the insolubility as compared with the energy of the 
acid. Now, as the actions of acids are proportional to their quantities, it is 
possible, by increasing the quantity of the acid which acts in opposition to 
the insolubility, to decrease the insolubility of the precipitate, or even to 
cause the precipitate to disappear, unless the force of cohesion should be 
great enough to prevent its yielding to the other force which tends to over- 
come it.” ^ 

How did Berthollet propose to measure affinities? In Ms 
Essaij Berthollet says : ^ 

'‘I consider that each of the acids which compete for an alkaline base acts 
in proportion to its mass [that is, quantity multiplied by affinity]. In order 
to determine the masses, I compare the capacities of saturation, whether of 
all the acids with one base, or of all the bases with one acid.” 

This sentence indicates Berthollet^s method for determining ' 
the relative affinities of two acids. The method is described 
more definitely in Article X of his Recherches. 

‘‘To determine the elective affinity of twn substances for a third, in ac- 
cordance with the idea which we ought now to have formed of affinity, is to 
discover the proportion wherein that third substance must divide its action 
between the first two, and the degree of saturation wffiich each of the latter 
must attain when the force of one is opposed to that of the other. The 
relative affinities will be proportional to the degrees of saturation attained, 
referred to the quantities which have reacted; so that, if these quantities are 
equal, the comparative degree of saturation should be the measure of the 
relative affinities.” 

Berthollet was careful to explain what he meant by satu- 
ration. 

“When I speak of the saturation of a substance, I do not mean that 
absolute saturation whereat all mutual action would cease. I mean a degree 


^ Essa% p. 79. 
^ Mssai, p. 16. 
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(if sat unit i(Mi whifli is t-isily disaovt'rrd, and is (‘(Huinon to ali tHmibinations* 
I nn'an the saturation that is altairusl whon tiu* {)roiH‘rtu\s <»(’ noithar of the 
const it iK'ut parts j)V(‘rpou «‘r th(KS(‘ of tln‘ othca*.” ‘ 

li(‘rtli()lli'( insisifil ilint fhr<)Uf>;!i(»ut (‘vcrysoru'sof (-xp(M'imonts 
wherein enmparisdiis ot' allinities an' made, (lu' same imipurtion 
luusl 1)(' maintained belwei'ii tlie <innnti(i('s nf (he n'iieling sub- 
, stances. For ('xample: suppose' th:it 100 parts of potash are 
.satnrate'd l»y 100 parts of sulphurie' acid, and that it is de'sired 
to ih'tc'rmine Ihi' n'lative' allinities of potash and soda towards 
(hat acid; 100 parts of tlu' acid must he allowe'd to n'aef with a 
mixliiri' of 100 parts of potash and 100 parts of soila. If if, is 
found (hat tlu' ai'id has talo'ii (it) p;irts of (lu' potash and 40 
Jiarts of till' soil.'i, till' eonelu.sion is drawn (hat tlu' ri'lativc 
allinities of the two hasi's for sulphuric acid an' in (he ratio of 
(50 to 40. In this I'asi', (he 10 jiarts of jiotash which have not 
comhined with acid eoiitinui' to ri'aet, aeeordinf>: to Hi'rtholh't 
and influence (he partition of (hi' acid. If St) parts of iiotash 
and SO parts of .soda were u.sed. 20 imrls of potash and a differi'iit 
(luantity of , soda would remain tmcomliined: so (hat (he forces 
(‘xerti'd hy (ho.si' uncomhined portions of (he (wo bases would 
not he the same as in tlie former experiment, and the two 
saturations would not he in (he proportion of (it) (o It). 

Uow is out' to discover (he i|uautity of each compound which 
is formi'd wlu'U two suhstanees in .solution react with a third 
al.so in solution; when (wo alkalis, for e.xumple, ri'act with 
an acid? TIu' .si'paration of thi' compounds from tlu' liquid 
wherein tliey are di.ssolvi'd cannot. h(' elTi'cted, Hi'rthollet points 
out, wilhiad introdueirif!; (he action of I'xtraneous forci's— 
elasticity, crystallization, precipitation and the r('sults are due, 
not .solely to (he action of allinity. hut to tlu' conc.urn'nt actions 
of several forces. Ui'rtholh'f regarded (he difliculties in this 
part of th(' prolih'in to Ih' insurmountable.- The.si' dilliculties 
wi're overcome aliout .sixty yi'ars after llu' publication of Hor- 
(hollet’s /'J.s'.saf. 

It might b(^ .supiKisi'd, Bertholh't .said, (hat measurements of 
the capacitiexs of .saturation of dilTen'iit. acids by a ba.se, or of 


^ UechrrchvHy Art. X, par. 2, 

^ Mcchercfmitf par. 4 of Ittnimi, 
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different bases by an acid, would establish the relative affinities 
of these compounds; for would not the affinities be inversely 
proportional to the quantities required to produce the same de- 
gree of saturation? That conclusion would be erroneous, Ber- 
thollet said,^ 


■'^because, when two substances are allowed to react with a third, new forces 
are brought into play which not only cause other results, but even change 
the constitution of the substances concerned.” 

Suppose that carbonic acid is neutralized by potash, the acid 
exerts a force equal to that exerted by sulphuric acid in pro- 
ducing the same effect; but if sulphuric acid is added to the 
eombination of carbonic acid and potash, the whole of the car- 
bonic acid is disengaged, and even if it is retained by a sufficient 
quantity of water, “it will not have the same constitution [as 
before], it will not be the same substance so far as chemical 
action is concerned.” 

“The comparison of capacities of saturation may lead to important 
■considerations, but cannot be applied to the determination of elective 
.affinities.” 

Berthollet regarded chemical action to be dependent on the 
quantities and the affinities of the reacting substances, and he 
asserted that the quantities of the substances in the sphere of 
.activity are conditioned by the action of cohesion, of insolubility, 
and of elasticity; he also traced a very close similarity between 
•chemical actions and processes of dissolution. One of the con- 
clusions to which these general conceptions led him was that 
fixity of composition is not the rule, but is the exception among 
•chemical compounds. That conclusion we know to be er- 
roneous. Proust combated BerthollePs conclusion regarding 
fixity of composition. By following, step by step, the ex- 
perimental evidence which led Berthollet to state that the com- 
positions of only a few compounds are always the same, and 
proving the existence of many errors in Berthollet’s work, 


^ Recherchesy par 5 of Art. X. By constitution of a substance, Berthollet meant 
what we now call its physical state. 
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Proust established (he fact that the eonstituejits of at least very 
many (“oiupouiids are eombiiu'd in fix('d proportions.’ 

Berthollet eonehuk's tlu' first si-etion of his Rerherch-cs thus: 

(•{m.sidiTatioiis which I hav(‘ present <,‘d coiuH‘rninf»; the modifications 
of eh(‘nu(‘:d action tio not pnwent ns from nsinju; the tta-m allinity of a body 
to tm‘an (lu^ whoh^ <*ht‘mi(*:d powta* whitdi it (‘xt'rts in (hdtanuinaie circum- 
stanees, whtdher it ht‘ hy virtm* of its aetnal constitution, by virtue of its 
proportion, or (Wtai hy tlu' joint action of otiuu* uffinitiths. Hut what must 
he avoided is to consider that power to Ix' a constatii force wiiieh produces 
compositions and thuxunposit ions; to eoneluth', fn»m what it, is, what it ought 
to 1h^ undt'r otht‘r eonditioJis which may giv(‘ to it a vvvy dithu'cut d(‘gre^ of 
fore(‘; to m'ghxd all the* moditleal ions which it c‘\p<u*it‘nc(‘s from the time of its 
initial action until t‘<|uilil»rium is uttaimnl/' 

B(‘rtli()llt*(’s work ('mpliasi^^tul junl aniplilitul the views which 
had tH‘t‘n (‘Xpn*ss(*d hy \\'(uiz('l I Wf'nty-four yt'urs In'fon' the ap- 
IieanmtH' of Htddholltd’s Rfrhrrrhrs, WVnzt^l n'gardcul (‘luduical 
proc(‘ss(‘s ill solutions as tlu* n‘sults of (lu* atdions ami r(‘a(‘(i()ns 
of opposing fore(‘S which an* niodiru‘d hy various conditions.^ 
HertholI(*t inadt* (his eon(‘(*ption nion* (*onipr(*lu‘nsiv(* and more 
delinitt*. 

To ac(‘(*pt li(*rtholIt*t’s (‘oiu'lusion, that (*a.t*h suhstanct* which 
lakt'S iiart in aeht*niiealehang(* n*aetsin proportion to its allinity 
ami tlu* ({uantity of it in the splu*rt* of activity, would lu* to pro- 
noiuua* tlu* t*lahorate i(thlcs oj njfiniijf, which wt*rt* tlu* ouiconu* of 
so many yt'ars of lahorious (*xpt‘rinu*n( ing, to ht* far from a final 
solution of tlu* fumlainental prohh'in tvf aliinily. It, was im- 
possihh* for elu*mis{s to accept li(‘rtholh*t ’s gt*m‘raliza.t ion with- 
out protest. 

Tlu* first part of Dalton’s Xvir Sjfstrni tif Chrmiral Pliilosophu 
was puhlislu*d (in ISOS) live* years afti‘r tlu* appt*aranc(‘ of B(*r- 
tholk't’s Hssdi .Many ch(*inists thought that Bert holl(*(’s vi(*ws 
on elu‘nii{‘al actitm were contradicted hy the Daltonian tlu'ory. 
For (‘xaniph*, in tlu* fifth c*dition of his Hifsfefn a/ Pheniistnp 
imlilLslied in 1S17, I'hoinson said: 

“'rii(* atomic theory N(‘ems to tne to preseuit an insup(*rahlc (»hJcction to 
the opiiuon advocaftnl hy licrtladlet that muNH produces an <*fTect u|)ou 
chemical eumlunatums and d(Toinp(jsition<s.*’ 

^ Jaurntd dr tJu/sitfur; tnindutioio in Mrhdwtnn JtHirmd for IH02, IHCXl, 1807, 
IBIO. For a few detiwln about ProuspH work si’C C'haptcr III, pp. 7a, 70. 

* Compare p, 3H3. 
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We now know that there is no difficulty in reconciling Ber- 
thollet’s generalization with the atomic theory of Dalton; we 
also know that Berthollet’s attempt to prove the variability of 
composition of most compounds failed because it was met by 
the “insuperable objection” of facts. 

Berthollet started by taking a wide survey of certain classes 
of chemical facts, and tracing broad analogies betw'een these 
facts and others which were generally supposed to belong to the 
domain of physics. That survey, and these analogies, led him 
to a very comprehensive generalization, which he attempted to 
apply to particular classes of chemical reactions. The experi- 
mental difficulties in the way of these applications could not be 
overcome by the machinery which was a'^^ailable in his day. 
One of his particular applications has been proved to be correct; 
another has been proved to be incorrect. 

Unfortunately Berthollet forgot, what Dalton so vividly 
realized, that “brevity is the soul of wit,” and expanded his 
conceptions in a very lengthy and not particularly interesting 
treatise. 

It is instructive to compare the method of Berthollet with 
those of two other great chemists. Berthollet took a very com- 
prehensive, but somewhat vague, general view of a large tract 
of chemical country. Berzehus made a sharply-defined and 
very accurate study of a series of chemical questions, all bound 
together by one penetrating idea. Lavoisier conducted an in- 
cisive examination of the essential features of a few special cases 
of chemical change, and arrived at conclusions which have been 
found to cover a large part of the field of chemical inquiry. 

Between the time of the publication of Berthollet’ s Essai 
and the year 1867, many important contributions were made 
towards elucidating the relations between the amounts, and 
also between the rates of chemical changes, and the affinities 
and the quantities of the interacting substances. These contri- 
butions dealt with special cases of reactions: in some of them 
conclusions were drawn which were found to be capable of 
general application; in some were introduced new methods of 
determining the amount of chemical change which occurred in 
systems composed entirely of liquids or of substances in solution. 
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I ask the raack'r to pass over tlu' sixty five years or so which 
sei)ani(t‘ tlK‘ puhlieatioii of Ihalhollet’s AWri from the appear- 
aiKH^ of (lultllH'rtj^ arul Waagt‘’s Studies in cheniical affmitij} 

Considta'ing <‘lu‘mi(‘al ehaiig(\s of tlu' types AB4 C = AC + B 
ami AB { (M) A(-l Bl), (hildbca’g ami Waag(^ said: 

“'I’lu' foniuitiun of AO is brought iiboiit ('hiclly liy ilw. attnictionH between 
A aiul but thtun* will also b(‘ rtu'taiu attractions In'twcHUi the other sub- 
staiuH's, anti tlu‘ /orcc which brings about tlu‘ ft)rmation of AC' is the resultant 
of all thi'St^ attractituis. 'That forct* may bi' rt'^artltnl as constant at a de~ 
ttuauinatt* t«‘mp<‘ratur(‘, anti W(‘ n'prt'stmt its ma^iinit utl(‘ liy /v, which we call 
tlu' cth'/jlrii’tit 0 / ajjuu'ti/ for that nsaction. Similarly, tht‘ forct' which pro- 
tlut'cs tlu' nt*w substanci'S in the UonbU' siibsf i( nf ion AH i (4) AL i HI) Ls a 
function t)f all 1h(‘ attraclit>ns betwtam tht‘ substances A, H, D, AB, AC, 
Cl), anti HI), anti that n'sultant forct‘, /v, is tlu^ corljirinit of aljinity for the 
reaction.” 

For the studj*^ of the ndations helw(H‘ti (‘(udlicit'nts of aflinity, 
(hildlu^rg and Wnagt^ ehost^ cdKUig(‘s of (‘ompositioii whendu 
e(|uilibrinm is attaiiual by th(‘ balnrudng of n‘a.(dions, changers 
whicdiari^ n^pn^seiiical by th(‘ gtau'ral (‘Xprtsssion A + BebVd JF, 
chang(‘s wheavio tapial mimlu'rs of (‘([uivtilt^nis of A' blF and of 
A 4 B are fonmal in unit time. Thtw say: 

“'I'ht' forct^ which h-riugs alnnit the formation tvf A' and B' increases in 
propojfion io thv coi'lfu'icnt oj ajlinUij for tht' rt'actitm A ! B A' I B'; but it 
(leptmtis also on tht* mas.st's of A and B. Wt' concluth', from our exptu’irtionts, 
that th(‘ jonr is proportional to thr product of the actirc mussc.s 0 / the two tiub- 
Manct'}^ A and B.” 

In the memoir of 1S()7, Ouldherg ami Wnaj^t' defined the 
artiir itiiu':s of a sulistanee (o he the (jnaiitity of it in “ tlu^ .sphere 
of attraction'' or "the s[ihere of aetion." tliat i.s, in “a sphere 
traced vvitli a radius ispial to tlu' distance outside of wliieh the 
intluenee of eliemieal attraction is insen.sihle.” As tluiy could 
md. determine the ahsolute sizi's of the spheres of action, they 
chose* an arbitrary voluuu*; if f e.e. were elio.sen, th<i active 
mass of a substance' wouhl l>e' the^ quantity of it iu 1 e.e*.. e)f the 
solution unde*!* exatnination. 

’ HIuiIi'h sur li'n Afftnilfn e.'/iimii/ios*, piir M. (lulitlicri; i‘t I*. [('hrirt- 

tinnia, lHr>7]. A Ht‘con<l intnnoirW Ceber iiic- c'hcmisctH' Allinitlit ” l»y the same 
authors, apjMmred in !K7U in ./. prakt, (dtem, |2j, 19. <19. Xo. Iht of Ostwald’a 
Klamikcr dcr cmktcn Wimcnmhaltcn cortHista of thesis two niemoim (in Cerman), 
and two short ttonununicationH niath^ in the year IHU4 by tlie aanie authors. 
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Guldberg and Waage’s application of their statement that 
the force which brings about the formation of A! and B', in the 
reaction A+B A' + B', is proportional to the active masses of 
A and B, proceeded on the following lines. They expressed the 
force as k.p.q, where k is the coefficient of affinity and p and q 
are the active masses of A and B; and, in order to simplify the 
problem, they ignored all other forces which might tend to 
accelerate or to retard the formation of A' and B'. Similarly, 
they expressed the force which produced A and B from A' and 
B' as k'. p'. g', where p' and g' are the active masses of A' and 
B'. When the two forces are in equilibrimn, the active masses 
remain unchanged, and 

k .p .q=k'.p'. q'. 

Guldberg and Waage say {Etudes, p. 7) ; 

'‘Let us express by P, Q, P', and Q', the absolute quantities of the four 
substances A, B, A', and B', before the reaction begins, and let x be tho 
number of atoms of A and B which are transformed into A' and B'; more- 
over, let us suppose that the total volume is constant during the reaction and 
is equal to V; we shall have 


P~x 

V-—, 


<1 


Q—x 
V = 


F 

V 




Q'+x 

V * 


By substituting these values in the first equation, and multiplying by 
we obtain 

(P-a:)(Q-a:)=^'(F+x)(Q'+a:). 

It is easy to find the value of x by the help of this equation.” 

k' 

When X has been found for any special case, ^ can be calcu- 
lated; X can then be determined for any initial value of P, Q, 
P', and Q', and hence the distribution of the substances can be 
found when equilibrium is attained in that system. 

It is evident from their experimental results that, in 1867, 
Guldberg and Waage measured the quantities P, Q, P', Q', and 
X in numbers of equivalents (that is, quantities by weight 
divided by equivalent weights). In their later memoir (1879) 
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tliey gave a jiresentation of reactions of the type A + B A' + B' 
in terms of the molecular and atomic theory; that presentation 
1(‘{1 thc'in to an ecjuation whennn the active masses of the re- 
aching molec\il(\s \v(‘re raised to ilie ])o\V('r whicli (expressed the 
miml)er of tlieso mohamles. That, ('cpiation will h(‘ (k^scribecl on 
l)age -too. A\ e shall se(‘ in tlu‘ lu^xt ehai)t(a’ that the general 
tlu'ory of chemical etiuilihrium includes tlu^ concc^ption of active 
mass. 

In tlu'ir /'w/Rdcx, (Juldluu’g and \\kiag(‘ dcwahopinl eciuations 
for ('xpressing tlu^ conditions of (Miuilibrium in mor(‘ (‘omplex 
vsysUans than thos(‘ which initially contairunl only two sub- 
stanci's. d'hcw supposc'd that tlu^ forca^s bcdwtam thost^ sub- 
stanca^s which ar(‘ not n'pn'stmtcal by tlu‘ ordinary cluanical 
ecpiations as taking a dinad part in tlu‘ (*ha,ng(\s of composition 
in a, systcan, an^ proportional to th(‘ achive imissc^s of th(‘S(' sub- 
sta.nces and to ccadain (audlicicads whichi tlu^y (‘alh^d nH'ljici(%ts 
of (tiiion. Tluw said that thesi* (axhlicitads of action a,rt‘ gtaua'ally 
l(‘ss than tli(‘ cochlicicad of a-llinity, and that tlu^ tolal fonu' is, 
tluaxdon^, gxauaxilly positivt^; l)iit, tluw nanarkcal, tlu‘. co- 
(hlicicaits of acdion may balance tlH‘ (’othlicicait of allinity, and 
no acticm may haiiptai in systtans wbtax^in tluax^ would be 
l)ositive action ludwiam tlie principal compt)n(aits (A and I^) 
W(ax‘ tli(‘ otlua* foreign substaiux's ab.«c(ait. 

In th(‘ (‘ighth scadion of tlu^ir AV/a/cN, (!uldb(a’g a,nd WAage 
considca' tlu' dcdcaanimition of (duanitaal allinity from nuaisure- 
ments of the vcdocatkxs of r<ai(dions. 

“Wluai two s\ih.st:uif(‘s A and B nrt^ into (wo mnv Huhstantam 

A' aiul le, w<' rail (ho (jUuiUity of A^ j le which is fornuHl in unit timn the 
vvlacitjf of tiu' r(*a<aioiu nnti wt* (*sta{»lish the law (hat thr vthvitij in propor- 
tiounl to the total jorrv of .1 anti IL ANNtiinin^ (hat tlu^ luwv HuhafanccH A' ami 
H' do not react on one another, we shall have 

r «//r, 

where v in the vtdociiy. 4’ in the total forct\ and k a coetlhaejit wlu’ch wo 
call the coejjlnrnt of vvlocitp, . . . IL^prescuh in^ }>y x the ((tiantitieH of A! 
and B' which an* productal in tlu* titne /, it will In* ponsihle (<» exprcHH the 

total forc(*/I\ UH a function of .r, and, noting that v it wilUfC pcwsihle . . , 

to determine x an a function of L The etpiation whicli is fottnd lietwet*n x 
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and t will serve to determine the coefficients of affinity and the coefficients of 
action 

Gulclberg and Waage developed the above equation^ and 
applied it to the results of many measurements of the velocities 
of chemical changes. In the memoir of 1879, they give the 
following presentations of the velocity of the reaction A+B== 
A' + B'. 

p and q denote the number of molecules of A and B in unit volume, 
the frequency of the encounters of the molecules of A and B is represented 
by yq. If every meeting of the different kinds of molecules were equally 
favourable to the formation of new substances, the rate whereat the chemical 
change proceeds, or, in other words, the quantity which is transformed in 
unit time, may be put as equal to (fpq, where the coefficient of velocity, <j>, 
is to be considered as dependent on the temperature. ... Of the p molecules 
of A which are present in unit volume, only a fraction, a, will generally be in 
a condition such that their encounter with molecules of B will be the cause of 
substitution. Similarly, of the q molecules of B which are present in unit 
volume, only a fraction, h, are so conditioned that their encounter with mole- 
cules of A is the occasion of a process of substitution. Hence, in unit volume, 
there are ap molecules of the substance A, and hq molecules of the substance 
B which can be transformed into new substances when they encounter one 
another. Therefore the frequency of the encounter of decomposable mole- 
cules will be represented by the product ap . bq, and the rate at which the 
formation of the new substance proceeds is expressed by 

, (faphq; 

or, if (pab is put as=A;, the expression becomes 

kpq. 

This way of looking at the question is capable of greater extension; it 
may be applied to every reaction whatever be the number of substances con- 
cerned therein. For example, if it is necessary for the formation of new 
compounds that three substances A, B, and C, should encounter one another, 
and if the numbers of molecules of these substances which are contained in 
unit volume are severally expressed by p, q, and r, and, finally, if the specific 
coefficients of the substances are denoted by a, h, and c, the expression of 
velocity is 

^'.apbqcr=kpqr 

when the product of the coefficients is expressed by k. 

But if there be, for example, an addition-compound aA-h/^B-fpC, 
which is composed of a molecules of A, /? molecules of B, and p molecules of 
C; the velocity is expressed thus 
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(jiap ap . . . hqhq . . . crcr . . . 

— f/>a« q.^ rT 

= A'/iot q>^ 7'^, 

where k signifies the product of all the coellicients.” 

All that need l)e done in order to find tlie conditions of 
equilibrium is ^'to put the velocities of the two opi)osing iv- 
actions as ecjual.’^ ^^The al)Solut(^ velocity of the clu'mical rc'- 
action is, evidently, equal to the difference betwecui the vc'loc’dn^s 
of tlie two oi)p()sing reactions.” 

On the assumption that secondary reacd.ions may Ix' ign()»*ed, 
Guldbcrg and Waagc^ developed their hypotlu'sis of ni;iss~ 
action, and applied it to various systems of cheniit^ally nxicting 
substances. The classes of reactions for whi(‘h th(‘y found tlu^ 
appropriate ecpiations were these: systems of four soluble' sub- 
stances; systems composed of two soluble and two insolubles sub- 
stances; systems composed of thre'c solul)le subslanex's and one^ 
insoluble substance; systems comj)osevl of an arbitrary numbe'r 
of soluble substances; systems ce)mpe)sexl e)f se)lubl(' substance's 
and gaseous ' substances whicdi are abse)rl)('el l)y the' solutie)n; 
systems composeel of gaseous substances ])re)due‘exl by the', elis- 
solution of a solid substaneaq anel, finally, syste'ins ce)mpe)s(xl 
of gaseous substances. Taking seve'ral spe'.cial case\s in e'acli e)f 
these classes of reactions, Gulelberg anel Waage^ she)W(‘el that tlui 
amount of chemical change whi(*.h was elefixuaninexl (‘xpe'.ri- 
rnentally agreed very well with the ame)unt whie'.h was (‘.alculatexl 
by the use of their ee[uations, all of which were ele^veloimie'uts e)r 
the funelamental expression, 

Towards the close of their Etudes (1867) the Norwc'gian 
naturalists say : 

These are the se^ries of experinients to whieth wo have applieui calenila- 
tions. We think the^y arc sufficient to establish the probability of our t henuy; 
the divergences between the observed and the calculated results are dues to 
something which wo have neglected, the presence of salts formed during the 
reactions, and, in many cases, certain coefficients of action which are prob- 
ably not sufficiently small to be neglected. ... In beginning our studies in 
1861 , we thought it might be possible to find numerical values for the magni- 
tudes of chemical forces. We also thought that we might find for each 
element and for each chemical compound certain numbers which would ex- 
press their relative affinities, as atomic weights express their relative weights 
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. . . Although we have not solved the problem of chemical affinities, we 
think that we have indicated a general theory of some chemical reactions, 
namely, those wherein a state of equilibrium is produced between opposing 
forces. . . . The aim of our memoir has been to demonstrate, first, that our 
theory explains chemical phenomena in general, and, secondly, that the formulce 
which are based, on the theory accord sufficiently well with the numerical results 
of experiments. . . . All our wishes would be accomplished if we could suc- 
ceed in drawing the serious attention of chemists, by means of this work, to 
a branch of chemistry which has undoubtedly been too much neglected since 
the beginning of this century.” 

The hopes of Guldberg and Waage have certainly been 
realized. 

The conceptions of balanced actions and the conditioning 
effects of various circumstances on chemical affinity, which 
were adumbrated by Wenzel in 1777, and were made more exact 
ond more directly applicable to definite reactions by Berthollet 
in the first year of the nineteenth century, were put into a form 
which made it possible to test their usefulness by the results of 
quantitative experiments by Guldberg and Waage sixty six 
years after the appearance of Berthollet’s memoir. Both Ber- 
thollet and Guldberg and Waage regarded those reactions 
which proceed in one direction only, and were usually thought 
of as completed processes, to be limiting cases of the general 
reaction which is composed of a direct and a reverse change, the 
general reaction which has the form 

A+B+C + ...^A' + B'+C' + ... 

Berthollet proposed to measure the affinities of acids by deter- 
mining the partition of a base between two acids in aqueous' 
solutions; Guldberg and Waage followed the same method; but 
whereas Berthollet allowed a base to react with equal weights 
of two acids, Guldberg and Waage used masses of the three 
compounds which were proportional to their equivalent weights. 
Guldberg and Waage made the correction which was required in 
order to arrive at accurate determinations of the relative affinities 
of compounds; moreover, they included in the theory of chem- 
ical changes those facts of equivalence and of fixity of reacting 
masses which seemed to many of those who criticised the work 
of Berthollet to be irreconcilably opposed to the general theorem 
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which Berthollct enunciated, that “every substance which 
tends to enter into coiulunation acts in proportion to its adinity 
and its quantity.” 

In 1877 van’t Hoff ^ showed how the ecpiation of eciuilibriuin 
of Guldbcrg and Waage may be. obtained by considering the 
velocities of reactions without iirtroducing the somewhat vague 
idea of chemical force. 

The law of equilibrium of homog(meous systems, that is, 
systems in whic.h there is not at any time; a surface of separation, 
is generally stated in the following form. Led. A, B, C, . . . 
react to produce D, E, F, . . . and 1), E, F, . . . reac.t to j)roduce 
A, B, C, let the concentrations of these substances— -that 
is, the quantity of each divided by the total volunu\ — be repre- 
sented by ai, no, n-) . . . hi, ?>;t • • •; And let Wi, m 2 , ?«;$ . . . 711 , 
no, ns . . . be the numlier of molecuhw of A, B, C ... 1), E, F . . . 
which take part in the reaction; then e(iuilibrium is attained 
when 

where k is a coedicient which dopemds on tlie nature of the sub- 
stances and the temperature. When the law of ('quilibriuin 
of homogeneous systems is applied to the ndations liciween the 
rate of a chemical change and the (piantities of Uie changing 
substances, it asserts that the rate of action is (‘(pial to the 
product of the molecular concentrations multiplied by a con- 
stant which is dependent on tlie nature of tlu^ substance's and 
the temperature. (A fuller treatmemt of the history of chemical 
equilibrium will be found in Chapter XV.) 

Some of the applications of the fundamental law of mass- 
action to chemical systems will lx; glanc.ed at in tlue diapter on 
Chemical Equilibrium (Chapter XV.). 

Berthollet recognized that the adinities of compounds could 
not be determined until methods had beem ('lalxirated for 
measuring the partition of one substance l)etween otheis wlien 
all react freely in solution; he regarded the ordinary methods 
of analysis to be incapable of ai)plication to this ju-obhiin, and 
he did not discover any way of solving the iirobknu. 


■ Merichie, 10, 0(!9 L1HV7]- 
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Steinheil ^ showed, in 1843, that the arrangement of the 
constituents of a solution could be calculated from measure- 
ments of some one or other of the physical properties of the 
solution. Biot ^ had shown, in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century, that the changes in the rotation of the plane of polari- 
zation of light by aqueous solutions of tartaric acid were not 
proportional to the quantities of the acid in solution, and had 
concluded that chemical action occurred between the acid and 
the solvent; moreover, he had shown how to determine the 
amount of chemical change by measuring the variation of 
rotation. In 1850, Wilhelmy used measurements of the change 
of rotatory power in solutions of cane sugar, mixed with de- 
terminate quantities of different acids, to determine the rate of 
production of glucose.^ In the fifties of last century, J. H. 
Gladstone^ used the colours of solutions produced by mixing 
various salts to determine the distributions of the constituents 
of these solutions. In 1869, J. Thomsen ® made approximate 
determinations of the partition of a base between two acids, in 
dilute solution, by measuring the thermal values of the changes 
and of different parts of them. In 1876, Ostw;ald ® began a 
series of measurements of the changes in the volumes, and also 
in cc 'tain optical properties of solutions of acids and bases when 
these were mixed, and deduced from his results the distribution 
of the reacting substances. 

By these, and by other similar methods, data were obtained 
regarding the distribution of the compounds in various systems 
of homogeneous substances, when these systems had attained 
equilibrium by the actions and reactions of their constituents. 

The law of mass-action, which was stated by Berthollet and 
was quantitatively applied by Guldberg and Waage, enabled 

k' 

determinations to be made of the ratio that is, of the relative 
affinities of two substances for a third wherewith both interact. 


^ Annal. Chem. Pharm., 48, 153 [1843]. 

^ Compt, rendus for 1835. 

3 Pogg. Annal., 81, 413, 499 [1850]. 

^ Phil Trans, for 1855, 179. 

^ Pogg. Annal.y 138 , 65 [1869]. Thomsen^s method will be sketched in Chapter 
XVI. 

« J. praJet. Chem. (2), 16 , 385 [1877]; 18 , 328 [1878]. 
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and more particularly of the relative affinities of two acids for the 
same base, aiul of two bases for the same aciil, when eipiivaleut 
quantities of the three compounds interact in dilute s(dution. 
The ratio of the distri])ution of the base between the acads is the 
ratio of the affinities of these acids for tliat base; tlu^ ratio of 
the distribution of the acid between the bases is the ratio of the 
affinities of the bases for that acid. 

In 1877, Ostwald dcaiujnstratcMl that the ndafivc^ affinities of 
acids are independent of the composition of the basci, and tlic 
relative affinities of bases are not altered by chaiiffitig Ihe a(;i<l 
wherewith they interact.^ This result was analy/anl by Ostwald, 
who showed that it led to the following conclusion.^ 

“The aliinity between acids and bases is . . . the prodiuft of specilic 
affinity-coefficients. All reactions due to a.cids and bases, ns such, must 
. . . be proportional among themselves. From tiiis it. follows that pro- 
cesses which, taken by themselves, have nothing to do with the formation of 
salts, may be employed for finding numeric'ul values for tlu^ atfinit ies which 
come into play during the formation of salt.s, providcMl that th(‘ reactions in 
question have boon ac^complishcd by the aeids and tluf bas(‘s only. Deter- 
minations of the specific aflinity-coefficients of acids and of l>as(^s are thus of 
the greatest importance.’’ 

By measuring the effects of determinate (piantit i('s of ( liITtu-ent 
acids on the rate of change into ammonium acetates of a dilute 
aqueous solution of acetamide, ^ and by determining th(^ rat(^ of 
change of methyl acetate into methylic ah'.ohol and ac.('f.ic. acid, 
in the presence of different acids,*' Ostwald obtaincnl values for 
the affinities of many acids rcfcrro<l to that of hydrodiloric. acid 
taken as unity. As the order of the magnitudes of the aflinities 
determined by using these two reactions (which are. veu-y diflertmt 
from those wherein salts arc formed by the inb'.rac.tions of acids 
and bases) was found to be the same as the order of t.h<^ magni- 
tudes determined by measuring the partition of a l)as(^ bci wcHUi 
two acids, the reasoning was justified which led Ostwald to the 
conclusion that 


' J. %irakt. Chem. (2), 10, 385 [1877]. Compare tho ([uotatiou from liorgmami, 
p. 385. ' 

* The quotation in tlio text ia from the article “Affinity l)y Oatwald, in vol. i 
(pp. 67-87) of Walts’ Dictionary of Chemistry [rxav! edition, 1888]. 

» J. praH. Chem. (2), 27, 1 [1883]. 

*Ibid., 28, 449 [1883]. 
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^'the numerical values of all reactions exhibited by acids, as such, depend on 
that one property which till now has been somewhat vaguely termed the 
strength of the acids.” ^ 

The measurements of the rate of change of cane sugar to 
glucose, in presence of different acids, which he made in 1884 
and 1885, gave Ostwald^ a new series of values for the acids 
whose affinities he had determined by other methods. By 
whatever methods the affinities were determined, the order 
of their values was the same. Ostwald showed that the varia- 
tions in the actual values obtained by different methods were 
due to secondary reactions which were overlooked in the calcu- 
lations, and that these secondary reactions had a greater in- 
fluence in some of the processes which he employed than in 
others. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the work of Ost- 
wald which has been sketched were, that each acid, and also 
each base, has an affinity-coeflicient which quantitatively de- 
termines all its specific reactions, and, the relative values of 
these coefficients can be determined with approximate accuracy 
by various methods, some of which may be called physical, and 
others, chemical methods.- 

In Chapter XII (pp. 322 to 333) I sketched the history of the 
demonstration that the readiness wherewith electricity is trans- 
ported by the ions of electrolytes is proportional to the rates of 
the chemical reactions which are dependent on these electrolytes, 
and that there is no proportionality between the electrolytic 
conductivities of compounds and the affinities which the Ber- 
zelian doctrine of electrodualism attributed to their ions. In 
the same chapter (p. 334) I quoted Helmholtz’s statement of 
Faraday’s law: 

^^The same quantity of electricity passing through an electrolyte either 
sets free, or transfers to other combinations, always the same number of 
units of affinity at both electrodes.” 

I warned the reader that by the same number of units of 
affinity tielmholtz meant the same number of atomic valencies; 


^ Ostwald, Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry, vol. i, p. 80. 

2 J. praR Chem. (2), 29, 385 [1884]; (2) 31, 307 [1885]. 
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and I drew attention to the very unfortunate use, by chemists, 
of the term affinity to express two very different conceptions. 

The investigations of Faraday, which culminated in the 
demonstration that equivalent (piantities of substances have 
equal quantities of electricity associated with them, disi)rovotl, 
once and for all, the llcrzelian hypothesis that a greater (piantity 
of electricity is needed to separate a compound of a very positive 
with a very negative element, or radical, than is reciuircHl to 
separate a compound of a less positive with a less iK'gative cle- 
ment, or radical. But, at the samc^ time'., Faraday’s rc'searchcs 
very greatly strengthened that part of the Bc'i’zcdiau doctrine 
which assorted the existeiute of a close comu^xion between 
electrical and chemical forces. 

As the existence of a close coniu'xion bed, ween the electrical 
conductivities and the chemic.al rc'actions of acids in a(|U('ous 
solution had been established, it followed, from Ostwald’s 
measurements of the relative aflinitic^s of acids, that the con- 
ductivities arc very probably proportional to tlu'. vcdocitii's of 
the reactions produced by acids. In ISS'l, Ostwald ‘ (U'tc'.r- 
mined the electrolytic conductivitic's of thirty four acids, and 
showed that the values ()l)tain(Hl agrecul veny ciosciy with the 
rates of inversion of cane sugar, and with tlu^ ratew of change! of 
methyl acetate, in the pres(!nc(! of tlu! same acids. Ile'nce, it 
seemed that the relative allinities of a(!ids and of ba.s('s iiiight Ik! 
determined by measuring the ehectrical conductivilfies of their 
aqueous solutions. We must examine in some detail tiu'. history 
of the electrochemical nH!t.hod of (kitermining tlu-. r(!lativ(‘. 
affinities of acids. 

In 1885, Ostwakl began an extensive s(!ri(!s of uu'asurcmu'nts 
of the molecular conductivities of acids in a(HK!ous solution. 
The molecular conductivity of an (!lectrolyi(', was defined by 
Ostwald 2 to be “that quantity of electricity which pa.ss('i'. in 
one second between two electrodes, kept one (umtinu'lrt! apart, 
when a solution of one gram-molecule of tlu! ek'ctrolyti! is 
placed between the electrodes.” The results of Ostwaid’s ex- 


‘ J. prakt. Ohem. (2), 30, 93, 225 [18841. 
33, 363 [18801 
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periments led him to conclude ^ that the molecular conductivities 
of strong monobasic acids, in aqueous solution, gradually in- 
crease as dilution increases, and asymptotically approach a 
maximum value. Further investigations established the follow- 
ing law of dilution for all strong monobasic acids : the ratio of the 
dilutions whereat solutions of monobasic acids have equal mole- 
cular conductivities is always the same] for instance, the mole- 
cular conductivity of a solution of formic acid is always the 
same, within the limits of experimental errors, as that of a 
solution of butyric acid when the latter is sixteen times as 
dilute as the former. 

In his Lehrhuchf^ Ostwald puts the law of dilution into this 
form. ^^The order of the relative affinities is independent of the 
dilution, and the conclusions which are drawn concerning this 
order from any measurements are universally valid. 

In 1885, Ostwald formulated the law of dilution so that he 
was able to test its applicability to many acids.^ In 1886, he 
showed that the same law of dilution applies, with the same con- 
stants, to solutions of many bases 

In his memoir of 1885, Ostwald considered the relations be- 
tween the dilutions and the conductivities of solutions of poly- 
basic acids. He found that these acids differed considerably 
from the monobasis acids; in moderately concentrated solu- 
tions most of them conducted as if their ions were H and HR", 
or H and H 2 R'" ; when the solutions became more dilute, con- 
duction seemed to be effected by the ions H,H, and R", or 
by H,H,HR"' and H,H,H, and R"'. (R"=radical of a di- 
basic acid; R'"= radical of a tribasic acid.) Until a rational 
expression should be found for the law of dilution of monobasic 
acids, it was not possible, Ostwald said, to set forth in mathe- 
matical form the facts he had observed concerning the poly- 
basic acids. "Nevertheless," Ostwald said in 1885, "one may 
already perceive that it will be possible to represent the di- 
basic acids as, in some way, the sums of two monobasic acids 


1 J. pralct. Ohem. (2), 31, 433 [1885]; also Zeitsch. fur physikal. Chemie, 1, 74, 
97 [1887]. 

^ Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Chemie., II. (pt. 2), p. 181 [1896-1902]. 
s J. praU. Chem. (2), 33, 332 [1886]. 
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of different conductivities. The i)rosi)ect is opened of ex- 
pressing muneri(‘ally the separate functions of the rei)laceable 
hydrogen of the i)olyl)asic acids. ^ 

I liave traced the lines of some of the most important in- 
vestigations which established definite coniunxions between (fiec- 
trical and chemical forces. In 18S7, these ])aths united to form 
a higli road which has proved fairly sufiicicmt for tlu^ great load 
of traffic it has had to carry. The man who formed tliat road 
was Svante Arrlienius; the methods he used wer(‘ s(d. fortli in 
a memoir on the of KuhiStances in aqueous solulio7h? 

We have already seem that van’t Hoff exbmded tlu^ law of 
Avogadro to dilvitc solutions in 1SS7, and describcHl the results 
of his inv(\stigations in the following geiu^ral stabmient.'^ 

Equal volumes of the 'fuost different solutions^ ‘measured at 
the same leni'perature and the same osmotic pre-s.s-nre, contain an 
equal number of moleculeSj and that is the 7imnher which is cori- 
tained in an equal volume of a gas at the same tempemture and 
pressure E 

To account for the apparent dewiations from this law, van’t 
Hoff introduced a factor, 7, which dc^pended on tlu^ molecular 
concentrations of the solutions, and assumed that some of the 
molecules of the dissolved substance wcur^ sc'})arat(Ml into elec- 
trically charged {)arts. Chemical ()l)j(H*<ti()ns W(‘r(^ urgcul against 
vanT nofT\s conclusion, and stress was laid on the numlxu' of 
apparent exceptions to his law. 

Arrhenius describes the purpose of his memoir (lStS7) as 
being 

show that . . . the assumption of the disHodation of c(‘rtain sub- 
stances in aciucous solution is strongly supported by conclusions drawn from 
the electrical properties of these siibstances, and that a closer (‘xaniination 
greatly lessens the objections which may be drawn against this assumption 
from the chemical point of view.” 


1 J. prakt. Ghe'm. (2), .‘U, 4(U)[188r,]. 

^ “Uebor die Dissociation dor in Wasser geldstxui StofTcy ZeitMch. f ur phymkal. 
ChemUf 1, 031 [1887], from tlie transactions of theSwedisli Acadtany of Scitaiccs, 
June and November, 1887. Arrhenius presented a very long namioir in 1883 to 
the Swedish Academy, entitled Jiecherches nur la CoyulucMbilite yalvaniqtie des 
Electrolytes. A theory of the chemical reactions of electrolytes wfis dcweloped in 
that memoir: a critical analyis of it, by Lodge, appeared in the Brit. lie- 
ports, 188(>, p. 357. 

^ See Chapter V, n. Ij33. 
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Osmotic pressure must be thought of as caused by the im- 
pacts of the very small particles of the dissolved substance on the 
walls of the containing vessel; and, as the hypothesis of Clausius, 
extended by Hittorf, explains electrolytic phenomena by sup- 
posing that some of the molecules of an electrolyte are separated 
into ions which move independently of one another, it follows 
that a molecule which is dissociated in aqueous solution must 
exert a pressure equal to that which its free ions would exert. 
Hence Arrhenius argued : 

“If one could calculate what portion of the molecules of an electrolyte 
is dissociated into their ions, one could also calculate the osmotic pressure 
by using the law of van’t Hoff.” 

Applying the term active to those molecules the ions of which 
are supposed by the hypothesis to move independently of one 
another, and the term inactive to those whose ions are held 
firmly together, Arrhenius defined the coefficient of activity to 
be the ratio between the number of active molecules and the 
sum of active and inactive molecules in a solution. As his 
hypothesis asserted that dilution changes inactive into active 
molecules, he . said that the coefficient of activity may be taken 
as unity for an electrolyte in infinitely dilute solution; and that, 
when dilution is less than this, but is so great that such dis- 
turbing influences as internal friction may be neglected, the 
coefficient is less than unity, and may be put as equal to the 
ratio between the actual molecular conductivity of the solution 
and the limiting value to which the molecular conductivity of 
the same solution approaches as dilution increases. 

When the coefficient of activity, a, is known, van't Hoff's 
factor, i, can be calculated as follows. The factor i is equal to 
the ratio between the observed osmotic pressure of a substance 
in solution and the osmotic pressure which it would exert if it 
were composed only of inactive molecules.^ If m== number of 
inactive molecules, n = number of active molecules, and num- 
ber of ions produced by the dissociation of each active molecule, 
then 

. m+kn 
m+n‘ 


^ Compare Chapter V, pp. 166, 169. 
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As a- , it fellows that 

m In 

i 1 ) (I: Dd'. 

The value of i <'!Ui he foiitui from Haoult's ileicniiiuiiliiuis of 
the lowerings of the free/.iiii' pohil-; nf ;,ulvents: if no,- grani- 
moli'eule of a determinate suh.'taiiee Inwmrs the fi'eezing point 

/ 

of ()nt‘ litn'of wafi'r l»v t \ tloai i 

* I -s 

Arrluiuus «!::ivo a !al»ular showint^. ft.r iiiiu^ty 

coinpoiuitls, ii) o falou!ati‘t! fnau flu* <’nn»lurtivi{ics, as tit*- 
srribcMl alntYt*: liii / calciilatrtl trnui flu* >iatr{iH*iif / /‘‘'iS-f); 

and (iii) / cahailatinl frutn tln’ <*»|tiafi<»n i 1 « \i: ho, The 
exiuninuaital data, takou frnni i!h* ut*rk of varitnis cxperi™ 
nuaitc'rs, diseusM-d by Arrlirniu \ Ha* ro ults i^tablislunl 
a flos(' paralkTism bct\\oi*u valia*' nf / uldrh wrrt* bas(*d on 

(‘ryose<)j)i(‘ dt'torniinaUtiie aiid lh*» o whlrh uorr ralrulated by 
t!u‘ h(‘lp of tlir bypotbosis <4* AirboinoM parallelism 

slnaigthened tlu* \\\n assiunpliun - uldeb ba-metl tbt‘ basis of 
tli(‘ hypothi'sis. d'hese assuinpliim umr: i* tbr law of vairt 
IlolT appliths l(f all substama-H, ioeludiny rIoeti«tlues ia atpieous 
sohititm; (iii twa*rv eleetrolyir in apiionu .olnfitai eonsists 
partly of iuolretih‘S wbieb air <*!rei roly lieali} and (‘brniieally 
aetiv(y and partly of inar!i\r na4rru!r wbieb air rhanyrd into 
aetivt* inoli'cules by dihuiou, -o that only aeti\r iaol<*ru!es are 
present in infinitely dihite Mtlnfioir . 

Arrhenius applied the tm'in </r'-.-oroi//o-a to the '-eparation cif 
an (‘leetrolyte into its ions in ililute apuroU'-; •j^ufioii: h** was 
careful^ lu)\vt‘Vei\ to imlic*ate thr ilitlrrener Iteiwrrii this proeess 
and a procahss cjf diss<i(*iatiou areiiinpli'dasi b\“ I be art ion ot li<*at-. 
Thc‘ parts of an eleetrcjfvte, the ions, hr Miid, are rliarye*! with 
large (piant.ities o| t4eetrieit\n iin«i eaiuioi be appreeiably ^^-epa- 
rated Iroin one anotlier without tlie expeiidilurr of miirh energy* 
whereas tla* prr)dufds of an t»rdinary pr»»ee-s of di.ssoeiatiiin are 
generally separahh* witiiotU dillieulty. 


The of thin rflntt<*» wiw Irv viui't Hiifl m iHHa. Kmm 

Bvtn. Fd../U-ad Hand, n (ii), .Nu. 17 [iKHal, 
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In the second part of his memoir, Arrhenius shows that the 
hypothesis of ionic dissociation explains the fact that manj 
properties of dilute solutions of salts are additive properties, 
that is, are the sums of the properties of portions of the solutions. 
For instance, Kohlrausch showed, in 1879, that the electrical 
conductivities of many salt-solutions are equal to the sum of the 
rates of movement of the cations and the anions of the salts 

Arrhenius says : 

“If a salt (in aqueous solution) is entirely separated into its ions, it 
must be possible to express most of the properties of the salt as the sum 
of the properties of its ions; because, in most cases, the ions are independ- 
ent of one another, and each has a characteristic individuality whatever 
be the nature of the other ion which is present along with it. This argu- 
ment is not unconditionally applicable to most of the solutions w^hich w^e 
actually examine, inasmuch as complete dissociation is not attained in these 
solutions. Nevertheless, if those salts are considered which are dissociated 
to the extent of 80 or 90 per cent . — and such are the salts of strong bases 
with strong acids, almost without exception — no great errors are introduced 
by calculating the properties on the hypothesis that the salts are com- 
pletely separated into their ions.’^ 

Arrhenius then draws attention to salts which are not formed 
by neutralizing strong acids by strong bases, and, judging from 
measurements of i by the method i = and calculations 

of i by the method ^ = 1 + (A; — l}a, are far from being completely 
dissociated into their ions even in dilute aqueous solutions. The 
properties of these salts, in solution, are not additive in the way 
in which the properties of salts formed by the interactions of 
strong acids and strong bases are additive. 

Finally, Arrhenius considers, in some detail, special cases of 
additive properties of salts in aqueous solution. The heats of 
formation of many salts in dilute aqueous solution are ad- 
ditive properties; the specific volumes and the specific gravities, 
the specific refractive powers, and the capillary phenomena are 
often additive. The electrical conductivities of many salts are 
additive properties; values can be found for the conductivities 
of many positively charged ions, and for the conductivities 
of many negatively charged ions; the conductivity of the re- 
placeable hydrogen of acids is a quantity which is independent 


1 Kohlrausch, Wied. Annal., 6, 167 [1879]. 
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of the e()iuj)()si(i()ii of tlu‘ ac’id; OstwHliTs law of diludon {§ 
confirmed and (‘Xplained. Tlu‘ lowt^riuf^; of tlu‘ fn'ezir.g 
point of li solvt'iif hysoliifion (lua*<‘in of a sail is an additive 
properly, and all fhosc^ propta-fit^s whicd art' proportional to 
the lowering of fret'zing point such as lowt'ring of vapour- 
pressurt', osmotic prt'ssurt', and isotonic eot'llieit'nts art' atltli- 
live propt'rlit's. 

The memoir puhlislu'd l)y Arrht'nius in ISS7 sngg(\ste(l 
many flt'lds t)! intpiiry: tletaih'd t'xaminations wt'rt' dt'mandetl 
of tlu' variations in tlu' jjropt'rtit's cTasst'd as additivt'; the 
ineehanism of ionic disstieiation. and (lit' (*rf(‘ets of various 
solvt'nts on it, rt'tiuirt'd to lu' invfs(igat{‘<l; nu'thods had 
to be found for nuaisuring tin' ehangt'S of t'Ut'rgy whit'h 
accompany ionizatit)n aiul dt' itmization; and as invt'sti- 
gations proct't'dt'd t)tht'r branclu's of iinpiiry W(‘rt‘ opt'ut'd. 
Tht^ tit'ld has lu't'u vigorously tmltivated ; tin* fruit has bt't'U 
rich anti varit'd. 

Ijt't us look to somt* of tlu' t'lTt'ths of tin' hypotlu'sis of Ar- 
rhenius on tht' study of clu'inical allinity. Stunt' months aftt'r 
tht^ ai)|)tairanct‘ of Arrht'nius’ inennar, ()st wald math' ust' of tlu' 
connt'xion bt'twt't'ii (‘h'ctrolytic tlissoeiat ion and ctmduetitm as 
an instnimt'nt ft)r pt'iu'trating nntrt' tloeply intt> tht' mt'uning of 
the valut'S ht' had assigiu'tl to acids ainl bast'S, anti hatl calk'd 
the (‘(K'Hicit'uts of allinity of thest' etimptamds. Ostwahl had 
shown tlu'se t'ot'flicit'nts to lu* indt'pt'Uth'nt t»f tlu' t|tiality tjf tht' 
process pt'rformt'd by tht* aciil, or by the base, nfid (ti lu* nt'arly 
propt)rtional to tin* ctmductivith's td* tlu* acitls and bast's in 
atpieous st)lutit)n (st't* pjt. -lOH 4 HI). luutking at tln*m in tlu* 
light of tht' hypt)t!u'sis of Arrhenius, Ostwahl tleelaictl the 
eoeflieients ol allinity tt) In* mtaisurt's ol tin* degrt t's td’ tlissocia- 
tion of acitls and bast's in atpU'ous stdutituid dlu* ftdhtwing is 
an excectiingly condensetl acccjunt td’ OstwahTs nu'tlnitLs aiul 
masoning. 

Tint conducdivity of a sohition of an acitl tlt'pt'tuls on the 
number t)f free ions prest'nt and on tlu*ir vt'Ioeities. If several 


* Ontwiild, dit* DiHHof'iatioUHthodrif* d(*r Jiir phf- 

tikal. Chmiu., % 270 [lKKK]j and “lUda^rdin Aliinitataur tkficii Siuinm 

. • . , <J, 170 LIHHIM. 
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acids were completely dissociated, that part of the conductivity 
which depends on the velocities of the hydrogen ions would be 
the same for all the acids; but the different negative ions would 
have different effects on the other part of the conductivity. As 
hydrogen ions move more than five times faster than the most 
quickly my^ving negative ions, it is evident that the differences 
between the conductivities of completely dissociated acids can- 
not be very great. It is also evident that the degree of disso- 
ciation of an acid is the chief factor in determining its electrolytic 
conductivity. If the degree of dissociation is taken to be pro- 
portional to the conductivity, the error which is introduced can- 
not exceed 16 per cent, in the extremes! case, and will generally 
be much less than that amount. 

If the chemical reactions of an acid were dependent on the 
hydrogen ions only, all equally dissociated acids would react 
equally; if the reactions were dependent on the negative ions 
only, equally dissociated acids would react not equally but pro- 
portionally to the velocities of their negative ions. In very 
many actual processes, the readiness to act will be conditioned 
by the number and by the velocities of both ions; but, as the 
hydrogen ions move very much more quickly than any negative 
ion, the readiness to react will depend chiefly on the hydrogen 
ions. Hence the degree of dissociation of an acid in solution 
will be the factor which chiefly conditions its readiness to react 
chemically, and the specific character of the negative ion will 
play a subordinate part. 

These considerations indicate the great importance of de- 
termining the degrees of dissociation of different acids in aqueous 
solution. The necessary data are obtained more easily and 
more accurately by measuring electrolytic conductivities than 
by any other method. The results of measurements of con- 
ductivities will also serve to determine whether the dissociation 
theory is capable of expressing the facts which have been estab- 
lished by experiments concerning electrolytes. 

Ostwald stated the following six regularities which have been 
empirically established for aqueous solutions of electrolytes. 

1. The molecular conductivity of every electrolyte increases 
as dilution increases and approaches asymptotically to a maximum 
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2. Wh('u these luaximuiii valiK's refern‘<l to equivahaii (quan- 
tities of (i) a.(‘iils, (ii) l)as(*s, (iii) salts, tluy are of th<' same' order 
of nuig:tiitude, hut ar(‘ not (*xa.<*t ly (‘(jual, 

d. 'riie inaximuiu vahu*s eau lu' t‘xi>r(‘sst'<l as tlu^ sums of two 
(quantities om‘ of wiiieh deqaauls only on th(‘ iK»sitiv(‘ ions, and the 
other only on tin* in^^ative ions. 

4. 41u‘ last ni(nitiom‘d r(‘qi;ularity (lo(‘S not hold good for (‘on- 
eentriit(‘d solutions of (4i‘e( roly tes, nor for \v(*ak aeids and \V(‘ak has(‘s; 
an aq)q)roxiinal ion to tin* ruh* is ohs(‘rved when one eomq>an*s grouq>s 
of salts with ions of tin* saint* valt'iiey. 

!). Lin* molecular (*onduct ivitics (»f such hadly conducting tL^t*- 
trolyt(‘s as W(*ak a(*ids and weak has(‘S increast* vt'ry slowly as dilu- 
tion incrt*asi*s. 'I’ln^ condtict ivit i(‘s of monolmsic acids, and of mono- 
acid hast‘s, inert'ast* in qa-oqjortion to tin* stquan* roots of tin* d(‘gn*(*s 
of dilution, that is, (»f tin* volunn*s. 

t). 'i'ln^ in<‘r(*asi' of molt*cular conduct ivity follows tin* snnn* law* 
for all nionohasit^ acids and all mono acid bases. If thest* (‘leelro- 
lyt(‘S an* compan'd at dilutions wh(‘r(*al tin* conduct ivit ies art* tin*, 
sann^ fractions of tin* maximum values, tin* degre(*s of dilutitin, or 
the volumes, ln‘ar a constant r(*lation to oin* anotln*r. 


Osiwtiltl showtal that all th(*s(‘ (‘inpirieally (*sta.l)lislu*il rt*gu- 
lariti(‘s etta Ik* (l(‘(lu(*(‘tl tis utna^ssiiry (*(ms(*(|u<*ne(*s of (ht* (lu*ory 
of ionic (liss(K‘ialioii. In niakiuf*; this (h'uionstrat ion, Ostwtild 
l)ogan by (’()nsi(l(*ring I h<* dissociation of a. gas \vlu*n oik* inol(‘(*nl(* 
separates into two niolt'cuh's of tlu* products of tlissociation. 
In that cast*, tlu* presssun* of tlu* undisso(*iut<‘d portion lK*ars a 
consLint proportion to t.lu* stjuart* of tlu* pr(*ssun‘ of tlu* two 
prodiuds: 

P . 

' t . 

Pr 

The. i)r(‘ssurt* of a gas is proportional to its puantity, ?/, and 
is inv(*rs{*ly proportional to the volunu*. t\ o(*cnpii*d by if; in 

solutions, tlu* osmotic prt'ssun* can In* put as proptirtitmal to 

and from tlu^ ror(*going ecpiation wt* gt*t 

vv 

w (*• 

vr 

Now, if jt^ is tlu*. mol(*cular conductivity of an (‘h'ctrolyte at 
infinite dilution, that is, tlu*. maximum condu(‘tivity, and if 
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is the molecular conductivity at the volume v, then — is the 

fraction^ Ui, of the electrolyte which is dissociated when the 
total quantity of the electrolyte is taken as unity; in other 
words^ it is the degree of dissociation. The theory says that 
conduction is effected by the dissociated ions only, and is pro- 
portional to the number of these (other things being equal). 
Hence the non-dissociated portion of the electrolyte, w, is 

equal to 1 — —; substituting in the equation which has been 

given, we have 


the dissociation theory is correct, this equation must express 
all the circumstances of the electric conductivity of binary elec- 
trolytes.’’ 

Ostwald then shows, step by step, that the equation con- 
tains the six regularities which have been experimentally estab- 
lished for aqueous solutions of electrolytes. 

The equation may be put into a form which can be numer- 
ically verified. Let — =??i; then the equation is 
P'00 


{l—m)v 

This equation asserts that the constant c must have the same 
value for any determinate binary electrolyte, whatever may be 
the degree of dilution. 

In applying this equation in his memoir of 1889 (for reference 
see foot-note, p. 416), Ostwald preferred to find values for 

—=j. The constant j is independent of dilution, and is con- 
c 

ditioned only by the nature of the acid, or base; it is a measure 
of the readiness of the acid, or of the base, to conduct electricity 
and to effect chemical reactions. The physical meaning of the 
constant is, the dilution whereat exactly one half of the quantity 
nf t.hft enmnound is dissociated; hence, if the values of r for 
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different (binary) ('loetrolytes atv cotupared, comparisons are 
made of the concentrations whereat the ('kudrolyU's are disso- 
ciated to the extent of hO per cent. Because the constant has 
small vahu's for stronf!; acids and large vahu\s for weak acids, 
Ostwald found it nion^ c.onvcmient (o takc^ half ils reciprocal 

value, and to denote this by /c; k h'inally, because some of 

the values of k are very small, Ostwald inuKiplied k by 100, 
putting lOO^'- K. The form in whieh Ostwald ustnl tlu' ecpiation 
was 

The constant K is the product of factors which d('p('nd only on 
the composition and tlu' constitution of tlu* acid, or ba,se, whoso 
conductivity is (U'U'nnined. 

Ostwald determined K for about 120 monoba.sie, acids, 
measuring tlu^ conductivity of eacli at: all, or at most: of the 
dilutions such that one grain-moh'cular W(‘ight: was di.s,solv(‘d 
in 8, ,l(), 22, t)4, 12S, 2r)(), 512, and 1021 litirs of water. The. 
results proved tlu' c.onst.aney of K for (-ach ac'id and its inde- 
pendence of the degree of dilution.* 

The staterneiit K is anotlua- form of the general- 
ization known as Oslwald's lair af dUution p. 11 1 ). 

In order to calculatr^ K it is nec<‘,ssary to u.se a vahu' for the 
conductivity of (uich acid, or base, at inlinitt' dilution. In a 
short memoir publLslusl in 1888, Ost wald sliowed how this value 
can he found, with sunicumt accuracy, from a knowlei|g(‘ of the 
transport-velocities of the, acid radicals (anionsj and tlu' ve- 
locity of the hydrogen ions.- 

The ratio of ionic velocitioH in obtained from dcdcnninatitniH of t h(‘ vlningm 
of concentration which accompany (dec f roly. si.s (nee Ilittorf, pp. M2.S). 
KohlrauBch Hhow(*d in bSS/i that th(^ mohTular conduct ivitien of «iItH 

^Arrhenius hiuH nhown {ZeitHch, fur phi/mhiL ('hemiv, % 2H4 that the 

theory of ionic diHBociation cnabh'H tlu* comUu-tivilieH of inixiurc'H of clcctrolytea 
to be calculated. 

2 “Ueberdie Beziehungen zwi8ch(*ii dcr ZuHatnmcrwi'tzung th*r lonen imd ihrer 
WA.ndernn£rafif€«chwindiirkeit.” fitr uht/.^iktiL IHKKI. 
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like common salt and potassium chloride attain values which are prac- 
tically constant at dilutions of about 5000 litres. ^ In order to obtain the 
velocity of <=^ach ion, it is only necessary to divide the maximum value of 
the conductivity in the proportion of the ionic velocities. From deter- 
minations made with different sodium salts, and with different potassium 
salts, Ostwald deduced mean values for the velocities of sodium and potas- 
sium ions, and for those of several anions (acidic radicals). He obtained 
a probable value for the maximum conductivity of hydrochloric acid, and 
by deducting the mean value of the chlorine ions he found a very probable 
value for the velocity of the hydrogen ions. Ostwald’s results led him to 
the conclusion that the maximum conductivity of a monobasic acid is 276 
units greater (in the units employed by him) than that of its sodium salt. 
In order to avoid the inconvenience of measuring the conductivity of the 
sodium salt of an acid at a dilution so great as 5000 litres, Ostw^ald showed 
that, to obtain an approximate but sufficiently accurate value for the con- 
ductivity of a monobasic acid at infinite dilution, it is only necessary to add 
to the observed conductivity, at some finite dilution, a constant wffiich is 
independent of the nature of the acid; and he showed how the value of 
this constant is found from his determinations of the velocities of various 
anions. 


If the dissociation of a dibasic acid in aqueous solution 
followed the dissocation of a gas when one molecule separates 
into three other molecules, that is, if a dibasic acid dissociated 
in accordance with the scheme H2R"=H-f H+R", the disso- 


ciation-formula ■ 




- = c would hold for dibasic acids. But 


(1 —m)v^ 

this formula does not at all agree with the experimental data. 
The dissociation of a dibasic acid is the superposition of two 
binary dissociations, HsR" = H + HR", and HR" = H + R" . The 
process is complicated by the circumstance that the total quan- 
tity of the second dissociating substance is a function of the 
state of dissociation of the first substance, which state is itself 
affected by the amount of dissociation undergone at any time 
by the second substance. 

Ostwald said: 


‘‘Fortunately, the first process [H 2 R"=H+HR'q greatly predominates 
in the lower phases of the dissociation, until m = about 0 *5, so that the values 
of conductivity, referred to molecular weights, conform well to the simple 
dissociation-formula; and it is only when dissociation in accordance with 
the formula H 2 R'' = H + HR" has affected more than half of the molecules 
that the process HR" = H + R" begins to be marked.” 


Wied, AnnaL, 26, 198 [1885]. 
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The values of K for about 100 dibasic acids were calculated 
by Ostwald exactly as for inonobasic acids, only those values of 
conductivity being used for which ?/f<0-5. The nuixiinum 
values of the conductivities of dibasic acids cannot l)e found by 
the method used for finding the inaximuiu values of monobasic 
acids, because to do this would require a knowledges of the 
velocities of the ions HR". Ostwald obtained api)roxiniate 
values for the maximum conductivities of dibasic acids by using 
certain general conclusions rc‘garding the connexions l)(dween 
the compositions and the velociti(.‘s of lu^gative ions which he 
drew from his measurements of the velocities of a large number 
of these ions.^ 

The value of K for any acid is the distinguishing mark of 
that acid so far as those properties are coiUH^rmul which arc 
called its allinity. The data determined l)y Ostwald show that 
the allinity-constants of acids depend only on tlu^ compositions 
and the constitutions of these compounds, and dc^monstratc^ the 
possibility of cahuilating the conductivituvs of many a(*.ids from 
the knowledge of their constitutions, and of (‘luddating the 
the constitutions— that is, tlu^ relative arrang(‘m(m(,s of the 
atoms which form the molecules — ^from the conductivities of 
acids. 

In the final pag(‘S of his memoir of 1SS9, Ostwald (‘.onsiders 
the general character of the adinity-constauts of acids.^ If the 
values of K arc known for certain acids, tlu‘ valiu's for acids 
which are derived from the panmt~comi)ounds by similar pro- 
cesses can Ik^ cahuilatcid, to sona^ d(‘gree of accuracy, by multi- 
plying the valutas for the original acids by a factor whi(*h is 
roughly the same in ea(^h case. Inasmuch as tla^ proc, tosses 
whereby the various derivatives ar(‘, fornual ar(‘ ik‘V(u- stric.tly 
analogous, the factor is not strictly constant. Ni'VcuUudess, 
the fact that the ndations between the allinity-constants of 
allied acids can be roughly expressed by a syst(utiati(‘, sclunne, 
although varying diverg(mces from the scliemc^ always present 
themselves, shows that these constants bear sonu^, of the marks 
of additive projxirties. 


* For (lotailH hoo Oatwalil, Zeilscli. f&r physikal. Ofiemie, 2, S40 [1HH8]. 
^lOid., 3, 414-417 LlHHi>J. 
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By applying the dynamical theory of heat to the formula 
which expresses the dissociation of electrolytes, Ostwald came 
to the following conclusions. 

“The natural logarithm of the dissociation-constant or affinity-constant 
is proportional (save for a constant) to the heat of dissociation of the acid 
when it separates into its ions. As the constant is shown by experience 
to be composed of a series of terms, which depend orj. the nature and the 
positions of the constituent atoms, so is the electrolytic heat of dissociation 
the sum of a corresponding number of terms, each of which is defined by 
the nature and the position of each particular atom. Now, in this case, the 
heats of dissociation are the exact measure of the quantity of work spent 
in separating the acidic hydrogen atom from the negative ion, as external 
work does not come into consideration, and the state of the substances con- 
cerned approaches very nearly to that of the ideal gas. Consequently, 
the heat of dissociation measures the potential, or the force-function of 
the atomic complex in the corresponding position; and we se.e that this 
is the sum of those values which the individual atoms contribute to the 
total value according to their nature and position. ... We see the markedly 
constitutive property of ' affinity-magnitudes reduced by this result to an 
additive form. This happened because the influence of constitution, or of 
spatial position, was itself taken into account in the terms.” 

The values of K found by Ostwald for acetic acid and its 
three chlorine derivatives may be taken as examples of the 
effect of constitution on the affinity-constants of acids. These 
are the values: for acetic acid, (CH 3 .COOH) -0018; for mono- 
chloracetic acid, (CH 2 CI.COOH) -155; for dichloracetic acid, 
(CHCI 2 .COOH) 5-14; for trichloracetic acid, (CCI 3 .COOH) 
about 121. The affinity-constant of the acid CCI 3 .COOH is 
about 67,000 times greater than the constant of the acid 
CH 3 .COOH. These data show the great effect produced on 
that most important property of an acid, its affinity, by the sub- 
stitution of the very negative atom of chlorine for hydrogen. 
Although the type is maintained, as Dumas, Gerhardt, and 
Laurent said, nevertheless the properties are profoundly modified, 
as Berzelius maintained. Hydrochloric acid, HCl, is approxi- 
mately one and a half times stronger than trichloracetic acid. 
If these facts are translated into the language of the hypotheses 
of molecular structure and ionic dissociation, they assert that 
the substitution of chlorine atoms for non-acidic atoms of hydro- 
gen in the molecule of acetic acid so modifies the actions and 
reactions of all the atoms that the hydrogen atom which is 
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closely associated with atoms of oxygen is very readily ionized, 
and that, if the ionizable atom of hydrogen is in direct union 
with an atom of chlorine, as it is in hydrochloric acid, the hy- 
drogen atom is still more readily ionized. 

The facts established by Ostwald concerning the connexions 
between the constitutions and the affinities of acids strcnigthen 
and extend the views regarding atomic arrangement and atomic 
affinities which had their origin in Kekule’s conception of the 
benzene molecule, and in Pasteur’s itlea of molecular asym- 
metry.i 

The values of the affinity-constants of nearly fifty bases were 
determined by Brcdig in 1894; his results confirmed Ostwald’s 
law of dilution, and elucidated some of the connexions between 
the constitutions and the strengths of bases.- 

Since the publication of Ostwald’s memoir in 1889, much work 
has been done on the connexions between the constitutions and 
the conductivities of compounds. To give oven a brief sum- 
mary of these investigations would lead us too far afield. The 
student is advised to read Chapter 11, "Relation of Chemical 
constitution to comluctivity ’’ (written by T. S. Moore), of 
Lehfeldt’s Eleciro-ChemiKtry, Part I. 

In 1889, after the publication of Ostwald’s nu'inoir wluirain 
he gave values to the affinity-constants of many organic acids, 
and connected these values with the constitutions of llu; aedds, 
van’t Hoff showed^ that the affinity which causes tlu; combi- 
nation of the ions to form an acid can be calculated from Ost- 
wald’s data, when affinity is regarded as a force, and is meas- 
ured by the work which a reaction is able to do. Van’t Hoff 
made the necessary calculations for several acids, and stated 
the affinities between the ions in calories. The relations l)e tween 
the affinity-constants of Ostwald and the constitutions of the 
acids are reflected, van’t Hoff said, in the calorimetric values 
of the work done in the formation of the acids from tluur ions. 
When the affinity-constant is large, the work done in the asso- 
ciation of the ions is small. 

1 See Chapter XI, especially pp. 294-297, and 309-312. 

^ Zeitach. fur 'phyaik^, Chemiet 13, 289 [1894]. 

®/6R, 3, 608 [1889]. 
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In his Studies in Chemical Dynamics^ [1895], van’t Hoff 
showed how measurements can be made of the affinity of a 
chemical reaction, that is, of the force which causes the re- 
action in terms of the work done by the force. The meaning 
given by vanT Hoff to the term acuity will be made evident 
by considering his presentation of the affinities concerned in 
a system which is characterized by having a transition-tem- 
perature, that is, a temperature whereat both portions of the 
system coexist in equilibrium. He instances the system 

CUCI4K22H2O ^ CuClsK +KC1 +2H2O. 

At temperatures above 92° -4 the right-hand system com- 
pletely replaces the other^ and below 92° • 4 only the left-hand 
system exists. According to vaffit Hoff, the affinity which 
produces the system on the right hand of the arrows is equal, 
at 92° -4, to the affinity which produces the system on the left 
hand of the arrows; in other words, the difference between the 
two affinities is equal to zero at 92°*4. 

After considering thermodynamically some cases of equi- 
librium in systems characterized by the existence of transition- 
temperatures, van’t Hoff deduced a general expression for the 
work which a transition in such a system is able to perform. 
He said : 

“The work, expressed in calories, which the affinity can accomplish in a 
chemical transition, at a given temperature, is equal to the quantity of heat 
which causes the transition, divided by the absolute temperature of the 
transition-point, and multiplied by the difference between that temperature 
and the temperature whereat the transition happens.'^ ^ 

The Journal of Physical Chemistry for February, 1905, con- 
tains an address by vanT Hoff on the progress of physical 
chemistry, delivered to the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science.^ In that address van’t Hoff says that 
the simplest method of obtaining a measurement of the force 
of affinity is to reverse chemical action by pressure, and to de- 
termine the minimum pressure which is sufficient to stop the 
chemical transition. Burnt gypsum combines with water; but 


^ For data regarding this work see foot-note, p. 432. 

^ Translated from pp. 247, 248 of the German edition of van’t Hoff’s book 
[1896]. 

^ J. Phys. Chemistry y 9, 81 [1905]. 
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this eoiubimitioii ciui 1)0 i)r('V('ntc(l by pressure. There is a 
limiting pressure; combination with water proceeds at any 
pressure less than th(^ limiting pressure, but. not at a,ny greater 
])ressur('. 

“If the cheniicjil takt's placa iiiuU'r a pnbssure only slightly less 

than that which would firevtuit it, thus i>ractically talcing place under the 
limiting prossunv, wo g(‘t out of aHinity tlu' gr('at('st <pia.ntity of work tliat 
it can possibly protluce, and this (piantity is th(^ sann^ what (, wan* the nature 
of the oiiposing action, be it electricity, light, or anything else. Therefore, 
in this maximum work we have a sound measurt^ of atlinity.” 

^‘Atlinity may be dehnetl as the maximum (pnintity of work that a chem- 
ical change can produce, htpiilibrium (msues whtm this ([uantity is zero.^' 

l^y proctaMliii^ on tli(‘S(‘ liiu's, vuirt- IIolT says, wo art' able 
to treat allinity-prohk'nis '‘without, admitting tinylhino; con- 
cerning th(‘ naturt'. of allinity, or of tlu‘ inaltca* whert'in the 
aflinity is suppostal to r(\si(l<a" 

Tlu^ hyi)otht\sis of ionic dissociation has opiaunl many sub- 
jects of grcjit iinportan(*(‘ and in((‘rcst (‘oniuadt'd with chemical 
affinity, which art^ luring inv(‘stiga((‘d. I will dra,w tlu^ rt'adcr’s 
attention to a of th(‘S(‘ subjiads. 

Ostwald’s law of dilution is not consisitmtly followial by (‘om- 
poimds which arc. vtuy larg(‘ly ioiii/aHl in mod(a'a.t(*ly dilute 
solutions; to this (‘lass of compounds htdong strong a(‘ids and 
basevs, and very many stilts. ffilu‘ tUlinitit's of tlu'S(' cl(‘ctrolyt(\s 
may h(‘, com[)tir(*d by coinpttring tlu*ir (ffignuss of disso(*itition tit 
ea(.‘ii of s(,W(*nil dilutions; hut t!u‘ir d(‘ptirtur(‘ from tlu‘ Itiw of 
dilution dtantinds and is rc(‘civing inv(‘s(iga.tiond 

W(*havcs(‘cn tluit Ostwald (‘tilcuhittul th(‘ tiffinity-t’onsttmtsof 
many dibasic acids from nuaisunmu'nis of (‘ondu(‘tivity tit dilu- 
ti()n not cxcccclingtluit whereat the dissociation IIoH'' il | ilR/^ 
happens. Tlu^ second st.ag(^ of dissocitit.ion of tlu'sc' ticids is 
represented l)y the (‘xpn'ssion UR/' 11 t li". As ti sts'ond 
dissociation-cons ttmt ctm often bt^ found for this st4ig(‘ of the 
process, two tifliuity-(x)ustants are tissigrusl to nuiny dihtisic 
acids. To dewdop methods for finding tlu‘ second e.onsttmt, 
to trae,c relations betwenm tlu^ vtiliu^s of the two constants, 
and to (‘.onnect both with the constitutions of dihtisic tudds, is 


^ For an account of i*eccnt work on the law of (lilulion, hvx^ (-hvitiical Hocidi/s 
AnniLol Meports on the Prograa of (Jhemuiry^ 1, IS 2, 22 [UHMiJ. 
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an inquiry which has been prosecuted with more or less success. 
Similar questions are opened, and are being investigated, by 
the study of the conductivities of tribasic acids. ^ 

The ionic hypothesis, and the methods which it suggests for 
measuring affinity-constants, are completely applicable only 
to aqueous solutions of electrolytes. Solutions in various other 
solvents, especially in liquefied gases, conduct electricity rapidly; 
and measurements of conductivity have been made, particularly 
of salts and bases in liquefied sulphur dioxide and in liquefied 
ammonia. The difficult problem of the ionizing powers of sol- 
vents has thus been opened, but by no means solved.^ The 
facts which have been observed do not indicate regular con- 
nexions between the degrees of ionization of salts on the one hand, 
and of the acids and bases, on the other hand, which react to 
form the salts. The hypothesis of electrons pictures ionization 
as the gain, or the loss, by an atom, of one or of more than one 
electron : the formation of a univalent anion is represented to 
be the gain of an electron, and the formation of a univalent 
cation to be the loss of an electron. (See Chapter XII, pp. 
344, 345.) Calling readiness to ionize positively (readiness to 
lose electrons) the affinity of an atom for positive electricity, and 
meaning by the affinity of an atom for negative electricity the 
readiness of that atom to become an anion (to gain electrons), and 
considering the salt sodium acetate as an example, it has been 
said that the affinity of an atom of sodium for positive electricity 
must be the same whether the sodium forms a part of caustic 
soda or of sodium acetate, and that the affinity of the radical of 
acetic acid (CH3.COO) for negative electricity must be the same 
whether that radical forms a part of acetic acid or of sodium 
acetate. "^Vhy then is an aqueous solution of sodium acetate 
more ionized than would be expected from the observed ioniza- 
tions of caustic soda and acetic acid taken separately? Abegg 
and Bodlander say;^ because the chemical force which holds 
sodium to hydroxyl in caustic soda is probably very different 
from that which binds sodium to acetyl (CH3.COO) in sodium 


^ For an account of what has been done in these subjects, consult Lehfeldt’a 
Electro-Chemistry j Part I, pp, 111-124:. 

^ See Lehfeldt, 1. c., pp. 83-89. See also Chapter XVT. 

^ Zeitsch. fur anorgan. Chemie, 20, 453 [1899]. 
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acetate, and the chemical force which binds hydrogen to acetyl 
in acetic acid probably differs much from that which holds 
sodium to acetyl in sodium acetate; and also because these 
chemical forces act in opposition to the affinities for electricity 
of the atoms and atomic groups. This hypothesis suggests 
and throws some liglit on (luestions concerning the electro- 
affinities of atoms and the constitutions and stabilities of ions; 
it points the way to determinations of the electro-affinities of 
atoms and gives glimpses of a general theory of ionization. 
The hypothesis of electro-affinity forms, in the hands of Abegg 
and Bodliinder, the j)ossible I)asis of a (‘lassification of inorganic 
compounds.^ (See Appendix to Part 11.) 

Instead of opposing chemical force” to ^^dectro-affinity,” 
would it not be simpler and more in k(H^i)ing witli the concep- 
tions of the electron hypothesis to say that the readiness of the 
sodium atom to ionize i)ositively, that is, to lose an electron 
without taking up a foreign electron, is not tlie same wlien 
caustic soda is dissolved in water as it is whm sodium acetate 
is dissolved in water, as the readin(\ss of tlu^ hydrog(m atom to 
ionize positively is not the same wlum a(*(dlc acid is dissolved in 
water as it is when trichlorac(dic acid dissolvers in wafeu*? ^^The 
electrical state of an atom, d(‘pending as it doers on tiu^ i)()wer 
of the atom to (‘init or red^ain corpuscles, may Ix^ V(‘ry largcdy 
influenced by circumstances extcumal i.o the atom.” (,!. J. 
Thomson, KleHriHiy and Matter.) It may evem be supposed 
that an atom whicii is (doctropositive wlum imcombincxl with 
other atoms may l)e negative in (xu*tain molcumles. ((bmpare 
Chapter XIT, p. 34f).) 

In tlie pnrsent chapter, and in preccHling chapters, I have 
traced the devedopment of Davyb id(ui of thc^ (dose connexion 
between cdiemical and electrical jdumomena, through the edeedro- 
chernical system of Berzelian dualism to the definih^ exprc'ssion 
by Faraday, in 1834, that 'Hhe forces called ekudricity and 
chemical affinity are one and the same.” ^ We havc^ followed 
some of the investigations which havc^ helped to elucidate and 


^ A brief account of tho bypothcHia of Abegg and BodlEndor ia given in Leh- 
feldt’a ELectro-Chemidnj, Part 1, j)p. 138-140. 

2 Phil. Trans., 125, 434 [1834]. 
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to define the meaning of Faraday’s words, especially the re- 
searches of Daniell, of Hittorff, of Ostwald, of van’t Hoff, of 
Arrhenius, and of J. J. Thomson. 

The proportionality of chemical affinity and electromotive 
force is probably most clearly realized by amplifying what 
Faraday said in 1834: 

“The electricity of the voltaic pile ... is entirely due to chem- 
ical action, and is proportionate in its intensity to the intensities 
of the affinities concerned in its production, and in its quantity 
to the quantity of matter which has been chemically active during 
its evolution.” ^ 

Each form of energy has fwo factors ; a capacity (or quantity) 
factor, and an intensity (or strength) factor. In the case of 
electrical energy, the factors are quantity of electricity, and 
electromotive force or difference of potential. In the case of 
chemical energy, the factors are quantity of matter changed as 
measured in equivalent weights, and chemical potential or 
affinity. IVhen chemical action proceeds in a voltaic cell, the 
chemical energy is transformed into an equivalent quantity of 
electrical energy; since the quantity of electricity is propor- 
tional to the number of equivalent weights of compounds de- 
composed (in accordance with Faraday’s law), the capacity 
factors of the two forms of energy are proportional. Hence, 
the intensity factors are also proportional; in other words, 
chemical affinity (in solutions of electrolytes in solvents wherein 
the electrolytes are ionized) is proportional to electromotive 
force. And, consequently, “the affinity between two reacting 
substances can be expressed in terms of difference of potential.” ^ 

It is interesting to notice that Davy’s notion of varying de- 
grees of 'exaltation of the electrical states’ of substances ap- 
proached what we now think of more clearly as the intensity 
of chemical energy. In 1807 Davy said : 

“Suppose two bodies the particles of which are in different elec- 
trical states, and those states sufficiently exalted to give them an 
attractive force superior to the power of aggregation, a combination 
would take place which would be more or less intense according 

1 PUl Trans. 125, 434 [1834]. 

2 See Chemical Statics and Dynamics, by J. W. Mellor, pp. 20-27 [1904J. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM. 

In his “Faraday Lecture,” delivered in 1904, Ostwald said; 

its original meaning, this word [squilibrium] expresses the state 
of a balance when two loads are of the same weight. Later, the conception 
was transferred to forces of all kinds, and designates the state when the 
forces neutralize one another in such a way that no motion occurs. As the 
result of the so-called chemical forces does not show itself as a motion, the 
use of the word has to be extended still further to mean that no variation 
occurs in the properties of the system. In its most general sense, equilib- 
rium denotes a state independent of time. 

For the existence of such a state it is above all necessary that tempera- 
ture and pressure shall remain constant; in consequence of this, volume 
and entropy remain constant, too. Now it is a most general experimental 
law, that the possibility of such a state, independent of time, is dependent 
on the homogeneity of the system. In non-homogeneous bodies, as, for 
instance, in a solution of different concentrations in different places, or in 
a gaseous mixture of different composition in different places, equilbrium 
cannot exist, and the system will change spontaneously into a homogeneous 
state.” ^ 

If a chemical system A+B reacts to produce A' + B', and 
A'+B' reacts to produce A + B, the distribution of the four con- 
stituents, when the whole system, A + B+A'+B', attains 
equilibrium is the same whether the interaction begins with 
A+B, or with A' + B'. 

He who would describe in detail the historical development 
of the study of chemical equilibrium must be a chemist, a 
physicist, and a mathematician; he must be a man of great 
learning, vast audacity, and much hterary ability. I know 
that I am quite unable to attempt the task; all I wish to do is 
to notice a few of the salient points of the history 


1 C. 8. Journal, 85, 509 [1904]. 

2 In Part II of the second volume of Ostwald’s Lehrhuch der Allgemeinen Chemie, 
about 800 pages are devoted to the subject of “Chemical Equilibrium”; and the 
whole of the final volume (which has not yet appeared) will deal with the same 
subject. 
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Let xis take one of the examples of equilibrium selected by 
van’t Hoff in his memoir of 1885 , that expressed by the state- 
ment N204^2N02, and let us call the system, on the left side 
of the sign the first system, and that on the right side of the 
sign, the second system. 

'^The law/^ van’t Hoff said, '‘which expresses the relations that hold good, 
at constant temperature, in such a case, is enunciated by the following 
equation. 


where and C, are the concentrations of the two systems, and, therefore, 
in our example, the quantities of 2 NO 2 and N 2 O 4 per unit volume; n,/ and 
Ui are the numbers of molecules which are severally required for the trans- 
formation of the second system and of the first system : hence, in our special 
case, ny^ = 2 , and n^==l; finally, K is a constant dependent only on tempera- 
ture.” 


As van’t Hoff said, the equation given by him is a statement 
of Guldberg and Waage’s law of mass action, freed from the 
vague notion of chemical forced 

The case N204?=i2N02 is an example of homogeneous equi- 
librium; there is not at any time a surface of separation between 

C 

the constituents of the system. The expression may be 

used, van’t Hoff said, for “heterogeneous equilibria, where solid 
or liquid and gaseous substances are present at the same time, 
provided that the dilution of the liquid or gaseous substances is 
sufficient for the transformations of the two systems.” Taking 
as an example CaC034=iCa0-l-C02, “the only difference in the 
use of the equation in such a case is that n, and refer only 
to the gaseous substances, and, therefore, in this example, 
n,=iO and n,,=l.” 

The relation between the equilibrium-constant, K, and the 
temperature was deduced by van’t Hoff from thermodynamical 
principles, and the expression which he obtained was proved by 


title Studies in Chemical Dynamics; it is this book wbich is quoted here and 
there in the text under the reference Studies. 

^ Compare van’t Hoff, Berichte, 10 , 669 [1877]. 
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him to be in areortlarun^ with i*x{H‘ru‘nri‘. The rcTitien in 
question is expn‘sse<l by the 

(/.log K f/ 

(i;r 2/*^‘ 

where (/ is the (luantily of lu‘at (hstuigagt^d when thc^ nuTHUilar 
quantity c)f the second systmu (taken in kih^grams) is changed 
into the first systinn at (’(uistant volinne, aid T is the absolute 
temperature. 

The nations N:. 04 . *2.\tr, und Cndh. K’aO \ Vih are ex- 
amples of diss(>ci(tlii>n. 

Many instamu's of tlu^ dtHniinpiisititui by In/at of eonipounds 
were known to tlu* older (*heinists. In tlu* years IK57 IKbtk 
Saint-(Tiin‘ Ik'vilh^ rnadi* an extensivt* study of ttiese pnu’esses.^ 
He provt'd that many of tln^ iltsujinpositions wtu't* only partial 
within eousid(‘rabl(‘ limits of tempm'alure, unless oiu^ of th(‘ 
products was nmewist as it was formeil; tlud if tlu* produets 
werenoi^ rtsuovcnl, they rt*'"(’ondam‘d as the system etjoleil and the 
original substanet* was n‘T«>rmed. lh*vilh* applied l!ie term dV 
mialioii to all pro(’(‘ss{‘s wlu*rein a luuuogeneous substaiuu* is 
decomposcnl by lu'at, and is again foriuetl when tlu* produ(*ts of 
the dec.ompositicm art* a!lowt‘il to nml in etmtm*! with (‘urh cither, 
(lrov(‘ had shown, in bSMi, that watcu* is dec’omposc*d at a 
very high teiuperatun* into liydrogi*n and* oxygen.'- I)evill(* 
found the amount of dt‘eompc»sition to be wry Muall; lit* sup- 
posed that tlu* (plant ity of water c’hangtnt into !iydrogc*n and 
oxygen, at a dt*tt*rminate t(*inp«*ratun*, was depcmil(*n! on the 
gaseous prc'ssun*, and lu* intnulutusl the notion of 
prasNsare, analogous to vapoury tressunx 

Debray (‘ontinu(*d tlu* study of dissoc*iation and enlarg(*djt.s 
scoped He found tin* anahtgy be*! ween dissoc*iatioii*pressure 
and vapour-pr(‘ssun* to bt* very helpful ; dt*velopiiig this analogy, 
he arrived at the g(‘nt*ralizatiim that tln' j^rtssarr ej //ir r/nsreias 

r, nm, H73 [iHiifi]; MI, :in 

[1865]; L^'mH aiir la IHHmfrmtiifn lViiriH, iHtUil 
^ Phil. Tram. L17, 1 (1847 ]. 

^Compt. remlm, 04, 63 [1867], 
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constituent, or constituents, produced in a process of dissociation, 
is constant at any determinate temperature, and is independent of 
the quantity that is decomposed of the original substance. 

The writer of the article ^^Dissociation,” ^ in Watts^ Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry (R. T. Threlfall), says: 

“Let there be a chemical system consisting of atoms of kinds, A, B, C, 
etc., capable of combining together in any way; let their actual state of 
combination at any instant depend partially on the physical conditions to 
which the system is exposed at the instant considered; and let the state 
of combination be called the state y when the physical conditions are denoted 
by X. Then, if y changes when x changes, in such a way that y always re- 
turns to its original value when x returns to its original value, the system 
is called a dissociable system. In fact the value of x must be independent 
of the ^previous history^ of the system; this necessarily implies that in 
dissociable systems the change of state of combination must be reversible. 
Dissociation, therefore, is the doctrine of reversible chemical reactions. 
Dissociation-processes are but special cases coming under the general laws 
of chemical equilibrium.^^ 

Let US turn back to the equation of equilibrium given by 
vanT Hoff. In order to make that equation strictly applicable 
to systems containing substances in solution, vanT Hoff slightly 
modified its form, and wrote it thus : 



Explaining this equation, vanT Hoff said: 

“The signification of the a is made clear by the help of the equilibrium- 
symbol put into the general form, 

a/M/ + a/'M/' + etc. 4 =^ay/ilf y/ -f- -f etc., 

where M is the molecular formula of a compound, and a signifies the num- 
ber of molecules of it that take part in the transformation. The quantity 
i, which appears in the expression, depends on the nature of the solvent, 
and on that of the compound concerned. In the case of gases, this quantity 
is equal to unity, and we have the equation of Guldberg and Waage. For 
substances dissolved in water, i is equal to the molecular lowering of the 
freezing-point of the solvent divided by 18-5. For solutions in various 
solvents, I refer to details which wiU follow.” 


^ Waits* Dictionary of Chemistry (new edition), 2, 388 [1889]. 
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The meaning and some of tlie a.pi)lic;itu)ns of van’t llolT's 
factor i have been considered in some detail in previous parts of 
this book.' 

For the purpose of <‘onsidering Ihi' general consisiiumces of 
the relation betwc'cn ('(inilibriuni and inoleeiilar e<ineetd ration, 
van’t IIolT stated the e<piation of eiiuilibrinm in tlu' following 
form : 

(' i’-' 

constant., 

where P, and reiwescmt the prc'ssures of tlu' iwo systmns at 
unit concentration, tlu'. word pressure having the ordinary 
meaning iti the case of gast's, and nu'aning osmotic pressure in 
the case of solutions. 

“If the (ILsphuxnuent. of ('(juilihriuin,” van’t UolT said, “has an inilu- 
ence on the pnhs.stire, the latt(*r will also havt* an intluenet* on t)H‘ foniHT; 
whereas the second inlluence will not l>e (‘xerftsl if the first eoudition is not 
fulfilled.” 

Analyzing this goiu'ralization, van’t HnlT showofl it to lu' in 
complete accord with fht‘ gtuu^ral s(at(‘ni(‘nt eon(‘('rning (‘htdnit'al 
equilibrium which was madt*. by Lt‘ ('hat(‘lier - in ISSI: “An 
increase of pix^ssure (‘.aus(\s a shifting of (‘({nililiriuin to that side 
of the system whi(‘-h is at th(‘ lowtd’ prt^ssurt^” 

In his Ledimus on. Theonilcdl and Phi/sind (livtni'inj, Part 
I (189cS), p. IGl, van’t Hoff put tht* law eonneeting ehaiigt^, 
of cciuilibriiirn and change of voluint* in tlH‘se nlt(‘rnn(iv(‘ forms. 

(1) ^Mnerease of volume favours tlu* system poss(‘ssing tlu^ 
greater volume. 

(2) “Increase of pressure favours tlu* systtun possivssing the 
smaller volume/^ 

Examining the (osmotic) pressurt's of substam*(‘s in solution, 
van't Hoff said: 

“When BuhstanceH in solution are the* pn'Sf^uroH !*, anti Pfi 

measure nothing else but the attraction for the* .Holvcnd t»xnrled !)y the same 
quantity of the matter in solution, in its two fc»nns, ealltal tht^ first and the 
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tot to topl^mto of “l”“"'“,'“?,rSti«t, o« to .tttotion 
to to ,»»tit, of “to”* “ solvout, » tot 

which the matter in. solu ion, i > systems whose attrac- 

the addition of solvent from whL has been demon- 

rrr s sr™ -.o. ^ .1. ^..t 

”””^6 laws of equilibrimn for dilute systems, whether g^eous 
or tattation, heving been expressed by the two equatrons, 


ri^— =K 

Q ^ 


and 


d.log K _ q 
~~djr 2T2' 


wt Hofi described mrd used fom me^od^fo-^^^^^^ 

for the factor t. These rne 0 vapour- 

"ttroTt" osmotic pressure, the use of de- 

oTSSitbrium ^ « 

^ufSus "solution, first at a constant temperature and 

‘"ut ntSSrr:'s,stem of fom substances in solu- 
tion at ton^It temperature, be expressed by the scheme 
OiMi + a^M i^azMz + 

Let the several eoncentrateW the snbstencjjto 

equihbnum “ quantities of the substances 

concentrationb be nietre of the solution. Then 

t:ri^SeTawt‘:l-io^ 

equation of equilibrium. 


Cl“‘C2‘' 


=K. 


When van’t Hoff’s factor i is introduced, the equation as- 
sumes this form: 

Q^axiTC^ ■“ 
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Guldberg and Waage considered the equilibrium expressed 
by the statement, 

COsBa + S 0 .iK 2 ?=^S 04 Ba + COsK.. 

Expressing the concentrations of CO3K2 and SO4K2 by the 
symbols, 

Cco,K, and Cso^k,, the relation 


= (‘onstant 

CsoAC, 

is admitted by the law of mass action. 

The value obtaiiKul by van’t Iloff fur i in an miueous solu- 
tion of K2SO4 was 2-11, and for K-ZX);) in a((U('()Us solution was 
2-26; hence van’t Hoff wrote 


„2-26 

-4t^=K; from which 

1 1 


. constant. 

' SOjKj 


The ratios obtained by expc'riment. w<‘r<‘ compared by van’t 
Hoff with those calculated by (!uldb(‘rg and W’aage's equation, 
and with those calculated by his e(iuation. (iuldlx'rg and 
Waage mixed 


Ba804 + QKoGO;, + (i, >41 r>()()1 1 -A ), 


and found, when eciuilibruuu was attained, 

(l-x)BaS04+ (Q-a:)K2C();i + (tj, -I rlKoHO., I xBaGOa I 

r)00H/); 

hence the two statements of the ndation Ix'conu^ 

77— = constant, and ■ ■ constant. 

Qi tx 

Some of the results are tabulated on th(' next page, ’riiese 
results show that the values which an; found by the. us(; of 
van’t Hoff’s expression ajiproach as nearly to a constant as 
those which are obtained by employing the expression of 
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Q 

Qi 

X 

Q — a; 

Qi+x 

Qi + a; 

3-5 

0 

•719 

3-87 

4-16 

2*5 

0 

•5 

4 

4-2 

2 

0 

•395- 

4-07 

4*2 

1 

0 

•176 

4*68 

4-62 

2 

•25 

•2 

4 

4-17 

2*5 

•25 

•3 

4 

4*23 

3 

•25 

•408 

3-94 

4-21 

3-8 

•25 

•593 

3-8 

4-13 

2 

•5 

0 

4 

4-2 


When Arrhenius had made it possible to calculate the con- 
centrations of the ions in aqueous solutions of salts, of acids, 
and of bases (see Chapter XIV, pp. 412-414), it was only neces- 
sary to substitute the concentrations of the ions for those of the 
salts, acids, or bases, when the equation of Guldberg and Waage 
was used for expressing the equilibria of systems formed of these 
classes of compounds. The symbols Ci, C 2 , C 3 , C 4 ; in the 
equation 


now represented the concentrations of the ions, and the symbols 
ai, c:_, as, a 4 , expressed the numbers of ions which took part in 
the direct and in the reverse change. 

The equation of equilibrium can be modified so as to include 
cases wherein the substances are only partially ionized.^ The 
d.log K q 


equation 


'==j^ does not give the exact relation between 


the constant, K, and the temperature, although it indicates the 
form of this relationship. After passing in review various 
attempts which had been made to elucidate the exact character 
of the relation between the equilibrium-constant and the tem- 
perature, vanT Hoff said (Studies [1896], p. 217) : 


“The observations which have been made on the different forms of 
equilibrium lead to a simple general conclusion, which may be expressed in 

^ In his Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, Bart I [1898], van’t 
Hoff discusses, theoretically and practically, the equilibria of solutions of non- 
electrolytes (pp. 113-117); the equilibria of solutions of electrolytes (pp. 117- 
141); the inliuence of temperature on homogeneous equilibria (pp. 141-148); 
and heterogeneous equilibria (pp. 148-159). 
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the following way. Every equilibrium hvtween two (Ufjerent conditwns of 
matter (systems) is displaced by loumny the temperature, at constant volurncy 
towards that sj/stem the /(yrmatwri of which evolves heat. 

This principle applies to every possible ease, both of elu^iuieal and phys- 
ical ecpiilibriuin. It indicates the^enect ot an (devation, as well tis of a 
depression of the teniperature; it, (‘xpresses, finally, the fact, that if no sys- 
tem is present the forniat ion of which (‘.voIv(‘s lu‘at, a change^ of tcanperature 
will not displace the e(piilibrium. I'his principle . . . will be called the 
^principle of mobile equilibrium^ ...” 

In his Lecturci^ on Tlieoretirol and Pluisical Client Part 
i (1898), ])p. IGl, U)2, vau’t. IlolT expressed tlu^ principle of 
mobile ctiuilibriuni in tlies(‘. words: 

^‘Eise of temperature favours the system fornuxl with absorption of 
heat.” He had shown that change of temperatun^ has no inthuaict^ on 
equilibria which on displacement produce no (n'olution of lu^at, and there- 
fore no change of temperat-un^.” 

The following words, laktni from vaidt Hoff’s Sfvdies (pp. 
222, 223), are of grc'at iinportanctn 

”The application of the principles of mobih* (sjuilibrium mak(‘s it possible 
to predict the direction in which any givcai <‘h(‘mical equilibrium will be 
displaced at higher or at lower temperatunx Sin(‘<‘ th(‘ (‘(piilibrium is dis- 
placed, on depressing the temperature, towards thost' systcaus which are 
fonned with evolution of heat, these will pnalominnte at Iow(a* t(’mp(‘ratureH, 
while at higher temperatures they will disapp(‘ar mon^ and monq giving 
place to those which are fornunl with absorption of lu^at. . . , Sinc(‘. the 
temperature on the Hurfa(*e of the (‘arth . , . is relativdy low, about 
above absolute zero, it is a prwri to be exp(*ct(‘d that und(*r ordinary con- 
ditions the majority of clHunical (Hpnlibria hav(‘, Ikhui disphuanl towards 
those Hystorns which are formed with evolution of ht‘al. lids vicnv is 
fully verified in all parts of chemistry. ... If, now, <*h(‘mi<’al e({uilibria in 
general are displaciHl at, the ordiiuiry tcanpm-atun* towards tlu' systiaus 
which are formed with evolution of h<‘at, it is (‘vident that Ihtnw ehemh'al 
changes which occur at the. ordinary temperature must in the majority of cases 
he accompanied by evolution of heatd^ 

In 1854, ThotuHcii said ' that “every simple er cdinplex 
change of a |)urely elu'mical cliaraeler is aeeompaiiied liy evo- 
lution of heat.”- At a lahvr time (1879) Herthelot formulatxHl 
his Im of maximum work: ~ “ lOvery ehemi(^al change which is 
accomplished without tlu! addition of e.vtenuU energy tends to 
the formation of that body, or s.yst(un of bodies, which dis- 
engages most heat.” 


^ See Thomsen’s (hUermehumjen, 1. l‘i Itl. 
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place the others completely. megnant remarks 

In this connexion, I , pl lJi Chemistry in 

from Ostwald’s Lecture on the Advance J V 
Recent Fears, ’delivered in 1891.2 

‘■It is generally believed th^t^ a Mghtem^ture,^^^ 

exists in the electric arc and in certainly not justified. 

be dissociated into their ^^f^^ .l^bout the stability of compounds is 
On the contrary, ..hat we actually know abo^ absorption of heat become more 
that all compounds which are Q^ing to the fact *at the 

etabU wUh rising fcmperoterc, and v elements with 

majority of compounds knoim ^ J become more unstable as the 
the evolution of heat, and, m this is generally the case. Bnt 

temperature rises, it has been compounds formed with 

if we remember that cyanogen ^ quantity at the kigh t^' 

the absorption of energy-are U^ht, we see the possibility 

which exist only at elevated tempera ur 

According to Le ^ ^YlsA an increase of pressure 

equilibrium and the ° that part of the system 

causes a shifting of to embrace other 

which is at the lower ^ change of tempera- 

causes which condition ’« t^ciple of the opposition 

r ? k: J- -- " - 

follows.^ . bich is submitted to the inHu- 

"EOT Wi»m “ riSdnTproduoe vuiation. m »• 

ol Z ‘•"tri te aon...Wt.o», tt. 


J5:rsr‘^“;rffL. a. 

8 It is interesting to none temperatures, is a f 

forms of quantities of heat. chatelier’s “ Eeoherohes exp&i- 

mentales et thdonques sui les ng 
167 [18881 
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molecules per unit volume) either of the whole system, or of some of its 
parts, can undergo only those, interior changes whi(‘h if they hai)pencd 
alone would bring about a change of temp(‘ratur<‘, or of condensation, of 
the opposite sign to that which results from th(‘ exttu'ior cause. 

These modifications are generally progr(\ssiv(‘ and partial. ^'hey are 
sudden and complete only when they <‘aii happcai without changing the 
individual condensations of the various homogeiu'ous parts of th(5 system 
in equilibrium, whilst, however, changing tba condensat ion of the system as 
a whole. 

They are of no elTect when their occurrence cannot bring about changes 
analogous to that of the exterior eaus<‘. Finally, if tluvsi' moditications 
are possible, they are not, therefon^ nec(‘ssary. If tluy do not happen, if 
the system remains uiichangcMl, tlu^ eipiilibrium, how(‘V(‘r stable^ it was, 
becomes unstable, and can then undergo only those mollifications whiidi tend 
towards the conditions of st.ability.” 

There are certain cast's of (Hiuilihriuin which alTt'ctc'd in 
a peculiar manner by cluingt'S of teni|H‘ra,tur('. Tlu' study of 
these equilibria led van’t lIoiT to the dt'linition arid applicatiou 
of the trandtion tern feral ure. 

Some years before the imblication of van’t Hoff’s Sfudie.^, 
Lehmann^ observed th(', occurn'iict' of four difh'rent crystalline 
forms of ammonium nitrate. Wlu'n tlu' fust'd salt was allowt'd 
to cool, crystals belonging to tlu' rt'gular systt'in fornu'd; at 
about 120° these changtul into rhombolu'dral crystals; at about 
87° rhombic crystals appt'aix'd, and at tlu' or'dinary tcrnix'raturx^ 
another form of rliombic crystals was produccal. W'Ik'ii tlu^ 
fourth modification was hcatcnl it changr'd to tlu‘ st'cond rhornl ic 
form at about 3()°; at alxiut S7° tlu' rhombolu'dral crystals ap- 
peared, and at about 120° tlu' rc'gular crystals wi'ih' prodiicc'd. 
Referring to these obsr'rvations, vau’t Hoff wrote as folhnvs. 

“At the latter temperature [120q an equilibrium v\Is\h which may he 
represented thus, 

NH 4 N ()3 rhomboheiiric , " NIhNO,, r<*gular. 

The characteristic part of the phenomenon ih that, on cooling tla^ 
system below 120®, the CHpiilibrium is diKplacial totally towards the' hit- 
hand side of the equation; on raising thi^ ternperatun* above 120'*, it is dis- 
placed completely towards the right. A tianperutun*. possi'ssing propiT- 
ties of this kind will be called a tramition jmnt for tht‘ system conciaaad. 
The kind of equilibrium just descrihed may be expected to oi’cur whtai none 
of the substances is in the gaseous or liquid condition, that is, in so (‘ailed 
condensed systems. The necessity of the existence of n point of transition 

^ Zdtmh, }ilr KrysttdliHj.^ 1, KMl [lH77j. 
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in such cases may be proved, quite generally, from the known laws of equi- 
librium. ’’ 

The proof of the necessary occurrence of a transition tem- 
perature in systems containing no gaseous or hquid constituents 
is then given by van’t Hoff {Studies, pp. 165-167). The ex- 
amples of this phenomenon which had been investigated at the 
time when van’t Hoff wrote (1896) are classified and considered 
in detail by him; methods of experiment are described and refer- 
ences are given to the work of various investigators (Studies, 
pp. 167-203). 

The general conclusions concerning chemical equilibrium 
reached by van’t Hoff, some of which are sketched in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, are preceded, in the Studies, by a classifica- 
tion of chemical reactions, and an investigation of examples of 
each class, made for the purpose of determining the relations 
between the velocities of the changes and the concentrations of 
the changing systems. For this purpose, van’t Hoff divided 
the chemical transformations which he considered into unimolec- 
ular and multimolecular reactiorrs. He deduced the appro- 
priate equation for each class of reactions from the fundamental 
statement that, in unimolecular reactions, “there is propor- 
tionality between the quantity of substance still decomposable 
and the quantity which undergoes decomposition in each in- 
stant,” and, in multimolecular reactions, the velocity of the 
change of each member of the system is proportional to its active 
mass, and the total change is proportional to the product of the 
active masses of all the changing substances. 

In order to apply the foregoing statements, it is necessary 
to disentangle the various changes which happen in a system 
the initial constituents of which are known, and to trace and 
take into account the effects of any subsidiary changes which 
may occur. In other words, it is necessary, first, to determine 
whether a multimolecular reaction is bi-, ter-, or quadri- 
molecular; and, secondly, it may be necessary to divide the 
total reaction into parts which have been called side reactions, 
opposing reactions, and consecutive reactions. 

In his Studies, van’t Hoff described methods for determining 
the number of molecules which take part in a reaction from ob- 
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servations of the course of the reaction. Tlu^ nu^hod xisod by 
van’t Hoff rested on tlie prineipk^ that tlu^ vtdoeity of a, naiction 
is proportional to tlu^ powtu* of tlu‘ eoiuHadrations of the 
changing substances; or, in an (Mjuation, that 


where n is the number of niol(‘cult\s taking part in tlu^ reaction.^ 

. When a solution of caiu^ sugar is inix(‘d with hydnx^hloric 
acid and niethyla(‘etat(\, two nxietions happtm: tlu^ eani^ stigar 
is inverted and the caster is hydroly74Ml: we havi^ Iumh'. two 
changes taking plaet' sidt‘ by sid(% and \\v hav(‘ two sa/e re- 
aciiom. When ethylie alcohol and acudit^ at^id an' mix(‘d in 
molecular proi)ortion, a cu'rtain (juantity of (‘thylic acudate and 
a certain ([uantity of wah'r an' fornu'd, and th(*s(' prodiuds of 
the primary (diang(‘. react to n‘prodti(*e sonu' (‘thylie alcohol 
and some accdic acdd: W(' hav(‘ lu'n' two opposimj reaclionH, 
Wlien acpieous solutions of moltKudar proportions of f(*iric chlo- 
ride and potassium iodide an‘ mixc'd, th(‘ n'acdion proc(‘(‘ils in 
two stages sevcu-ally represtmiyvd l)y tlu' ('((uations 

(1) FeClaAcid 2KIA<i Kel.Ati } 2K(dA(i i ClAq, 

(2) 2KIAq + 2(nA(i 2K(nA(i { 21 Aip 

We have here tAvo conseevtiee reactions. 

Side nuictions, opposing n^aedions, and consc'cutivc' re- 
actions may be classiti(‘d as imimok'cnilar, bi-, ter-, <d(‘., molec- 
iilar.2 

In the elucidation of clunnical transformations, mu(‘h ludp is 
given by the principle oj the co-c.rislcnce of reactions, whi(*h state's 
that the course of each transaction is independent oj all the other 
transactions. 

The principle of the co-(*xist(mc(^ of reatdioiis is statcnl by 
Ostwald as follows. 

^ ApplicatioriH of this oquatuHi aro oonauioml hy vaii’t Hod in pp. eo Oil of 
8tu(lic<s. Other niethodH of <t<derniining ordtT of niohn’iilar (*omph*xity of 
a reaction are described by Melior in Iuh (Oiemical ntaticH and J>i/namirn j 1904], 
pp. 58-67. On pp. 415, 416 of that book Melior Hayn: “We; arc* fant loHing faiUi 
in the infallibility of velocity incaHureineutH an a key to th<’ meciuuuHin of 
chornical reactionn.” 

‘ lllustrationH and diHCiiHBioim of theae claHHCH of n^aedionn, %vith ndi^reru^eH 
to all the nioHt important moinoirH, will he found in Mellor’a Chemical ntatica arid 
Dynmnicf^, pp. 71-112. 

^Lahrbuch, 11 (ii) , p. 244. The words of the text are a free translation. 
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in the action of any number of forces on a mass, each force acts as 
if it alone were concerned, so it may be asserted that the course of each part 
of a chemical process, however complex the process may be, follows the 
same laws as are deduced from the study of a simple reaction. ...” 

Mellor 1 states the principle in these words. 

“When a number of reactions are simultaneously taking place in the 
same system, each obeys the law of mass action, and each proceeds as if 
it were independent of the others; the total change is the sum of all the 
independent changes.” 

When a chemical change has been analyzed in the manner 
described above, it may still be necessary to consider, and, if 
possible, to eliminate, various disturbing actions, such as the 
influence of the medium on the velocity^of the reaction. Under 
this heading comes the study of those cases wherein the velocity 
of a reaction is modified, sometimes greatly modified, by the 
presence of a substance which is itself unchanged at the end of 
the reaction; such cases are called catalytic actions. 

In the interactions of gaseous systems, ‘^the irregularities 
of the reactions are of such importance that it is frequently 
difficult to realize the normal course of the reaction.” ^ jn hig 
Studies (pp. 31-42), van’t Hoff measured the effects of traces 
of foreign gases and of moisture on reactions in certain gaseous 
systems. He obtained results which were not in keeping with 
the equations he had deduced from the law of mass action. 
Since the publication of the Studies, much work has been done 
by many investigators on catalytic actions, including under 
this heading the effects on a reaction of minute quantities of 
foreign substances. Many hypotheses have been tried, but the 
phenomena have not yet been reduced to order 

The effect of the area of the surface, and of the physical 
nature of the surface of the walls of the containing vessels, on 
the velocities of certain reactions in gaseous systems, were also 
examined by vanT Hoff.^ 

In 1801, W. Cruickshank observed that the union of hydro- 
gen and chlorine in sunlight did not proceed very rapidly until 

^ Chemical Statics and Dynamics j p. 70. 

2 Van’t Hoff’s Studies ^ p. 31. 

^ See Mellor’s Chemical Staiics and Dynamics, pp. 246-352, for details and 
full references. 

^Studies, pp. 43-50. 
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the mixed gases had Ixaai t^xpost^d to tlu‘ light for souk* timc.i 
The phenonuMion was n‘diseov(*ri‘d hy Dalton - in ISII, 
again l)y Drapta*'^ in ISIM: it was inon* fuity (‘xaniiiu‘d in the 
fifties of last (*(aitury hy Pmnstai and Iios<'o(a^ who s[)okt‘of a 
^‘period oj phn(<H'li(')}U('(il i N(I ud iaN . 

In his (]>. U1 ) van’t Ih4t said: 

‘LVii (‘X(‘('(Hlinfi:ly ciiritnis ot'tt'n i'liccnmtcn'd [in tlu^ first 

period of a clu^mical chaneiol. nauudy. tlu' ' fh»ci(y nf ihr ronction iiicr(‘as(‘.s 
during: this pta-iod, finally attainina:a nia\intum \ alnr. d he nnrmvs ‘cluauieal 
induction’ and ’initial acc(dt*rat ion ' ha\r Loon g:ivt‘n Ot thi . plifiiunnaum. 
Exp(a*iincntal inv(‘st ig:ation shous that thr ran. o ol tht- phriuunoinjn Is to he 
found in tlu* disturhiia; action.'; which hav<* already heen meutioncl.” 

Having dt'sta’iheil s(‘V<‘ral (‘Xpiaiinmits, vaidt Hoff said 
{Studies^ p, 1)S); 

“'fhe expt'rimcnts which hnv<* hcen th* .cril»ed - hovs that <'heini<’al induc- 
tion, or initial acci'h'ration. may he referred ti> .-.eiMuidary nctums, arid tlu‘re- 
forc the plunuuncnon may hi' of ..tu'vii’c in iiive'.t iji'iat itur. rt'latinjL*: to chem- 
ical dynamics, since it indicates, in a way which i not to he nndervahuHl, 
that som<‘ m^cessary prccatitiou ha ; hern omitted." 

In Clnipter \‘l of Mellor’s (da inii'ul SU!iii\‘ and hi/Ndniics 
(pp. ILI 121) will 1 h‘ found an at'eonnt of the ehief experinit^nls, 
including tnany made hy .Mellor him.o^f, on thi: part of tin* .sub- 
ject of the V(‘lo(*ilies of roaetions. and a di-eo.vsioii id' (he n^sults 
of these (‘Xptu’imtuds, M{*lloj' .sav.'^ that |M*fio»ls id’ induetion 
may l)e due to the favt that fitr jihuu ntitidun roao/io.rd oj a. 
manber of consccNtiir irnriian^', tir to the pn\'nifc o/ raitthflir, 
ag€7d>i, or to (hr awn'miuntj aj /hi^ . irr n\ idant'c. 

If a reaction is {‘ompo.stal f»f .several sueroe, i\‘e reaetions, then 

the initial ptu’iod of slow action is a nt‘re‘.;aiy eon>es|netjc(‘ of 

the law of mass aelion, ami "lla* duration of the ptuiod iD- 

pemls on tlu* r(*lativ(‘ magnituth^ of the veloiufy eonsfants of 

the intermediatt^ reactions.’' If itnluetion is due («» dn* pre.s- 

ence of a cjitalytic ugcmt, the plieiniiueuiiu i.s hrought umliT 

the general heading 'aiiahjtir mivtinnr,' a eia.ss of phenomena 

which awaits fulka* {‘liuadation. To ,sny that this or that ex- 

ainpki of induction is a ease* of pas^avr /w e /u//re. is to (’lass it 

with other plumouama alKud whie^i we havi* very little definite 

^ NichimnCn Jourtmi^ r>» eerj iiHotj 
^ A Ntiw n/ dht mimi 2. l-Hp ILhUI 

^ Phil Aimj, pp, 2 : 1 , 401 

♦PH. Tram,, 147, lUA lUa I|X, H7I* iLsaid 
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knowledge, although we can form the outlines of an h3^pothesis 
concerning them. 

The phrase passive resistance was introduced by Willard 
Gibbs in his memoir on the equilibria of heterogeneous substances 
published in 1876. In that memoir he said: ^ 

“It is characteristic of all these passive resistances that they prevent 
a certain kind of motion or change, however the initial state of the system 
may be modified and to whatever external agencies of force and heat it 
may be subjected, within limits, it may be, but yet within limits which 
allow finite variations in the values of all the quantities which express the 
initial state of the system or the mechanical or thermal influences acting 
on it, without producing the change in question.” 

Equilibria which are caused by ^Hhe balance of the active 
tendencies of a system are changed by external influences, 
or by changes of the initial state, even when these are infinites- 
imal in amount. 

As the velocity of a reaction generally increases as tempera- 
ture rises, and decreases as temperature falls, one may say that 
there is a minimum temperature for each reaction, below which 
the reaction cither does not happen, or proceeds so slowly that 
its velocity cannot be determined. At temperatures near the 
minimum temperature, the period of induction may be very 
prolonged; at slightly higher temperatures it may be shortened, 
but yet be long enough to be very noticeable. 

A preliminary impulse may be needed to displace the equi- 
librium of a system, before the reaction attains its normal 
velocity, and different forms of energy may act in different ways 
in giving the necessary push. The velocity of a change may be 
taken to be proportional to the available energy of the system 
divided by its resistance to change. The ratio of these will 
vary as temperature varies; that temperature whereat the 
product of available energy with the reciprocal of the resistance 
of a system has the maximum value, is called the optimum 
temperature, that is, the temperature whereat the velocity of 
the change is greatest 

In his Lectures, vanT Hoff devoted a few pages to the ex- 
amination of changes brought about by local causes in a sub- 


' Trans. Connecticut Acad, of Arts and Sciences, 3, 111 [1876]. 

2 Compare Mellor’s Chemical Statics and Dynamics, pp. 416, 417. 
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Stance or niixtiuv cnpahleof .vact ion which then spread (lin.ugh- 
out the mass.” ‘ Spc'akinjj; of this plamonienon, van't HollsaKl: 

«-nio iv.ssibilitv of sucti a l-rolKiRation lies in ilu- fart- ll.al tla. n-acti.m 
mav briuK about. duu.Ros whirl, in aro .-anablo ol oa,.s,ng o,- a,.rolrrat- 

hJtho rou'tiou. 'I'o.np.Tat..n> a.al prc.ssnn- an- ol tho pva(.-.-jl ..n,,o,-taucc 
• ^tb«’,natt.‘r -ind a wave of hit;li U-nii.cratnn- or wave ol Innh pn-.ssuro 
n in -i s..bstan,-o or n.ixtnro .-apabh- of r.-a.-lio.., whirl, brings 
rbouroo..n.lrtr or nra.-Iy ron.pl.-l.- ro,.v..r.sio,.. Tho hnS of Iho.sr i.s U.o 
Cknow.1 p,-oKrrHsiv.- ron.b...stion tak...^ pla.-o, lor rsa...plr. ... Kas..s . . . ; , 

tho srrowl is thr (-M>'o.s.V(‘ wave. . . . 

Since the pnhlication of van’t IlolT's /..rP/nw, mnel. work 
has been done on tlie snhj.-et of r.v plosion,. 1 content mysi-lf 
with ivlVrrinK tlu‘ rea.lcr to (’Implcr Xl\’ ..f Mellor's (%;nird 

Blaticsand Ihina »^ =‘"-' ”• 

t„ the C’.ennan Chemical S,.ci.-ty. o.i " Comhnst mn, l-.xi.losmn, 

and th(' Mxplosiv.- W'tive. ■' , , . , , , • , 

The, study of the velocities ol chemical chanoos certainly 

precedes' tlu'" study of sy.stcms wherein the vvl..eiti.-s of two 
opposing changes arc equal; hut. as ih._- n-milts ol tin- former 
study find their most general expr.-ssion m tin- laws ol chemical 
equiiihrium, 1 have preferre.l to devot.- the great.-r part ol the 
first section of the present ehaiiler to the .Mil,je.-t ol .-quilihriuin. 
The. meagri- ski-teh which is given in the preceding pagt-s ol 
some of the lines on which the .-xaminati.m ..f the v, locili.-s of 
chemical changes ha.s i.rocec.led aims at nothing more than 
directing the reader's att.-ntion to ih.- va lue :: ol thm i-arl of 
the sut)j(‘(-t (it {‘luiiiieul tH[uUii»niuu. 

The subj(‘ct of rhemienl an«l byuuiHie,": i ; :uliniraj>ly 

treated, with full references t.. original aullioiiti.-.:. in Mellor's 
book to which 1 have repeate.lly referred. 

Hitherto 1 have asked the remler',-. attention to ti.e .le- 
velopment of the study of chemical .■.luilihrinin along the lines 
laid down by tlu> law of mass action. Ina nmch a- tiiat law 
is stated in terms of a particular tl.eory of the .•'tructurc of 
matter, it has not a completely universal chara.-ier. In ISI'.ij 
and onwarcls, Ilorsttuann uttiauptrd apply ttitantoilyiiiiniinu 

1 Lectur(>.n on Thrarvtiral and Phymeal (dami:4ry, Viitl I. |»|n 1 

2 IlmL, p. 243. 

^Berkhk,llK2m\\mH 
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reasoning to the elucidation of chemical equilibria.^ We have 
seen that van’t Hoff was fairly successful in his venture in the 
same direction in 1886 (compare pp. 430-438). 

A very lengthy memoir on equilibrium, a memoir of ex- 
traordinary importance, was published by Willard Gibbs ^ in 
1874-78. I do not pretend to be able to follow the details of 
this very mathematical memoir; I can only indicate one or 
two generalizations which have had a great effect in forwarding 
the study and the classification of chemical equilibria. 

Willard Gibbs^ treatment rests on the principle that a system 
is in a state of equilibrium when the entropy of the system has 
reached a maximum value. The following is the form of the 
criterion of equilibrium which was most often used by Gibbs. 

“i^’or the equilibrium of any isolated system it is necessary and sufficient 
that in all possible variations of the state of the system which do not alter its 
entropy, the variation of its energy shall either vanish or he positive 


The quantity entropy may be thus defined. Let Q be the 
quantity of heat added to a substance at constant temperature 

T; then ^ is the gain of entropy: let Qi be the quantity of heat 


lost by a substance at constant temperature Ti 


then ~ is the 
^ 1 


loss of entropy. Let one substance at a temperature Ti lose a 
quantity of heat, Q, and let this heat be gained by another sub- 
stance at a lower temperature, T 2 ; the entropy of the hotter 

substance is decreased by ;S, and the entropy of the colder sub- 

d 1 

stance is increased by ^ : as Ti > T 2 j it follows that that 

i 2 d 1 I 2 

is to say, the entropy of the system is increased by the passage 

of heat from the hotter to the colder part of it. 

Gibbs developed what he called fundamental equations, that 

is, equations which express all the independent relations that 

are possible between the energy, entropy, volume, temperature, 

pressure, and quantities of the independently variable com- 


1 Berichte, 2, 137 [1869]; 4, 635 [1871]. 

2 On the equilibrium of heterogeneous systems.” Trans. Connecticut Acad, of 
Arts and Sciences, 3, 108, 343 [1874-78]. An abstract prepared by the author 
appeared in Silliman^s Amer. J., 16, 441 [18781 
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poncnts of a homogcuieous inas.s. '‘Upon (,lu'.so relations,’* 
Gibte said, '‘(l('])t'iul a veny larg(‘ chLss of the propei'iic'.s of the 
compound const lei'ed -ua^ may say in gciK'ral, all its t.honnal, 
mechanical, and chemical properties, so far as artiir Icndencics 
are concc'rne.d. . . 

Having given various forms of tlu' fundanumtal ecpiations, 
and having shown that each is (mtirely (‘([uivalenl (o any other, 
Gibbs proceeded as follows (I (piote from llu' author's abstract 
of the original memoir) : 

consitlering: tiu' tliftVrtHd. luxliths which can he fornuHl 

out of any set of cninpoiuail suhslan<’(‘s, it is cnnv(*nitajt to havt* a. ((‘rm 
which shall refer solely to the composition and tlua-modynainic state' of 
any such body without^ regard to its size or form. 'I’lit* word ph<usc has 
been chosen for this iyuri)(»s('. Such hodi(*s as dit'h'r in composition or 
state are called dilTercnt phast's of tlu' matt('r considi'rcd, all Ixxlics which 
dilTcr only in sij<(‘ and form lu'ing n'gardcd as diUVrcnl <‘\am{)l<‘s of the 
same phase. Phases which can exist togt'tlu'r, the cHvithng surfact's hi'ing 
plain, in an etpiilihrinm which <loes not dcp(*nd upon passive nssistances 
to change, are (;alled ro-c.ris'/(7d. 

The tunnher of intlept'udt'ni variations of which a system of <•(> <*xistent 
phases is capahlo is n i 2 r, wlu're r dt'notcs tlie numlx'r of phastss, and 
n the number ()f indepeiidently variabhM’ompom'nts in the whoh* .'.ystem. 

It is easily shown thtii if tlu^ tenpu'ratun* of two eo t'xi.stcnl phases of two 
components is maintaiiu'd constant, Iht' pn'ssnn' is in gen<*i‘.'d a maximum 
or minimum when the composition of tlu' phas<*s i.; identical. In like man- 
ner, if the pressure of tlu^ phases is maintaiiu'd constant, tlu* tempt'rature 
is in general a maximum or minimum when the ccunpo-dtion of tiu' phases 
is identical. ... If iht' tcniperatun' of threi* c<eexis( ('ut phases <»[’ three 
components is maiiitaiiuHl constant, tlu* presDun* is in gt'ucral a maximum 
or minimum when the composition tyf <uu' of the pha u's is .'.ueli as can he 
produced liy combining tlui olh(*r two. If tlu' pressurt* is maintaiiicil con- 
stant, the temperature is in general a iti.aximum or minimum when tlu) 
same condition in n'gard to tlu' ('(imposition of the pha;x*s is ftd(ill(‘d.” 

Gibbs’ uK'iuiiir coutnined a cinuiilclc (hcriiKidynainical 
theory of all ('(luililiria, pliy.sical as well as <di(‘;uical. lie slated 
his theory in such ah.siract (eniis that not (uily w<'re (he ex- 
traordinary range, and tlu' fineness of i(s applieaf ions unrecog- 
nized for several years, bid portions of (Ik* laws and relations 
which Gibbs had dediuusl from his (heory wen' rediseovereil by 
other iuvesligafors. In 1SS7, Uoozeboom demonsi rated .some 
of the applications of Gibbs’ thi-ory to chemical <‘<iuilibria.' 

‘ “ Rur les (lUKnniU-H fiinm-H <iii l’<-(iuililirc cliimiiim- lu'n rcit'cm-.’’ A'.r. trav. 
chim, PayS’Bcw., G, 2(12 [1887] 
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Books dealing with the phase rule and its applications were 
published by Meyerhoffer i in 1893, and by Bancroft in 1897. 
Ostwald made Gibbs’ memoir the basis of his treatment of chem- 
ical equilibrium in his Lehrbicch^ (1896-1902). A treatise on 
chemical equilibrium based on the phase rule, by Roozeboom,^ 
appeared in 1901. Findlay’s ® book on the phase rule was jDub- 
lished in 1904. 

The phase rule is contained in the statement which has been 
quoted from Willard Gibbs : 

“The number of independent variations of which a system of co-existent 
phases is capable is n4-2— r, where r denotes the number of phases, and 
n the number of independently variable components in the whole system.” 

One part of the work of those who have elucidated Gibbs’ 
memoir has been to amplify, and also to define the meaning of 
the expressions, phase^ independently variable components of a 
system, and independent variations which a system can exhibit. 
Another part of the work of the interpreters of Gibbs has been 
to apply his general conception in detail to many individual 
cases of chemical equilibrium. 

Gibbs determined the degree of variability of a system in 
equilibrium by the relation between the number of components 
of the system and the number of phases existing side by side 
in the system. He introduced no hypotheses concerning the 
molecular states of the components of the phases; his results 
are independent of any theory of the structure of matter. 

Let us consider the connotations of the terms phase, com- 
ponent, and degree of variability, or degree of freedom of a 
system. 

The term phase refers only to the composition and thermo- 
dynamic state of a substance; ice, water, and water- vapour, 
for instance, are phases of water. The phases of a system are 
physically distinct, they can be separated mechanically. Each 
phase is physically and chemically homogeneous, but it is not 
necessarily composed of a single chemical substance; it may 


^ Die Pliasen-Regel unci Hire Anwendungen. 

2 The Phase Rule. 

^ Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Cheniie, vol. ii. Pt. II [1896-1902]. 

* Die Heterogene Gleichgewichie, bei Dr. H. W. Bakhuis Roozeboom [1901]. 
^ The Phase Rule and its applications, by Alex. Findlay [1904]. 
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be a niixturo in soluliDu, or a mixture of gas(\s. A phase may 
be (lehnetl to be a mass of imirorm eoiieiait ration. The globules 
of butter in milk form one i)has(‘, anti th{‘ atiut'ous solution of 
casein, milk-sugar, and et‘rtain otlua* substantH^s forms another 
phase; milk is a two-phase system. A glass of whisky and 
water is a ont'-phase systcmi. \\'att'r in (H[uilibrium with its 
own vapour is a two-phast' system; if i(‘(‘ st'paratt^s, tlu^ numlHn* 
of phase's lu'conu'S three'. II from nu'ltt'd sulphur, in ('([ui- 
librium with its own vapour, tlu're should st'paratt' both rhoniluc 
and monoelinit* (‘rystals of sulphur, tlu' systt'in would have four 
phast's. As ail gast's art' mis<‘il)lt‘ in ail proportions, tlu' number 
of gas-phas('s in a systt'in can lU'Vt'r (‘xt't'i'd out'. In a mixturt^ 
of different solids the numbt'r of distinct solids is ('(|ual to tiie 
number of phast's. 

The cof^iponents of a system art' those' (‘onstitiu'nts of it whose 
concentrations can vary indept'udt'iitly in tlu' dilTt'rt'nt phast's. 
The system, watt'r, ice, watt'r-vapour, for inslant't', has one 
ct)mpt)nent, nanu'ly watt'r (II^O). Although water is (‘om- 
pt)st'tl t)f hydrogt'n and tixygt'u, unitt'd in tht' ratio t)f (approxi- 
mately) I to S by wt'ight, nt'vtadlu'lt'ss hydrogt'n and oxygt'ii are 
not comptiuents t)f Ihtt thren'-phase systt'in, watt'r, it't', watt'r- 
vaptiur; for tiie tiuantity of hytlrogen cannot bt' varit'd inde- 
pentlentiy of tlu‘ tpiaotity of oxygen without= varying tlu‘, con- 
centratit)n of tlu* gast'ous phast*. 

Let there be a numbt'r of phases t'xisting in t'tjuilibrium. If 
all the phases havt* tlu* sanu* composititm, tlu* systt'in has one 
comptau'ut. If suitably chosen ((uantitit's tif two phast's must 
be usetl tt) ftirm all tlu^ phast's which can t*xist, tlu* systt'in has 
two components; ftir instance, tlu* systt'in in t‘t{uilibrium, 
CaCOa F±Ca()4 (lOo, has two coinpoiu'nts, inasmuch as tlu* con- 
centratkm of tlu* gaseous phast*, or that of t'itlu'r of tlu* stilitl 
phases is given by mixing proper (piantitit's of the* otlu'r two 
pliases. But calcium and oxygt'u arc* not compoiu'nts of this 
system, because the tiuantitit's of tlu'm cannot vary intlt'pc'ntl- 
ently, nor are they in ('tiuilibrium with the systt'in. If three 
phase's are retiiiiretl to tkdermiiu' the* composition and ctai- 
centration of a fourth ctM^xisting phase', thc' system lias three 
components, and so on. 
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‘‘In order to determine the number of components of any given system, 
it is necessary to find what phases it can form under the experimental condi- 
tions, and to ascertain the smallest possible number of substances by the 
addition of which all the phases can be constructed.’’ ^ By addition is meant 
either mixing or chemical interaction. “The analysis is to be pushed so far, 
but no farther, that each phase can be represented as the sum of the com- 
ponents; in some cases it is necessary to take into account zero, or negative 
quantities of components.” ^ 

As an example of what is meant by zero and negative 
quantities of components, consider the three-phase system, 
CaCOs ?::^Ca0H-C02. The phase CaCOs may be represented as 
the sum of the phases CaCOs and CaO, if a zero value is given 
to the latter; the phase CaO is the sum of CaO and CaCOs, the 
latter being taken as zero; and if a negative value is given to 
CaO, the gas-phase CO 2 becomes the sum of CaCOs and CaO. 
In this example all the phases can be represented as the sums 
of two components; hence the system has two components. 

It is evident that the number of the components of a system 
is not necessarily equal to the number of the constituents of that 
system. Thus, the system CaCOs CaO +CO 2 bas two com- 
ponents, but three constituents. It is sometimes possible to 
select different sets of components of the same system; for ex- 
ample, the components of an aqueous solution of Glauber’s salt 
in equilibrium with its own vapour may be taken to be H 2 O 
and Na 2 S 04 lOH 20 , or H 2 O and Na 2 S 04 . The determination 
of the number of components of a system sometimes becomes 
a difficult task. The subject of components and constituents is 
discussed in Chapter XVIII of Bancroft’s book. The Phase 
Rule. 

The equilibrium of a system is determined by the relations 
between certain variables, prominent among which are tempera- 
ture, pressure, and concentration of the components. The con- 
dition of certain systems is defined when an arbitrary value has 
been assigned to one of these variables. For instance, if a value 
is given to the pressure of the system water plus water-vapour, 
then the temperature and the concentration of the system are 
defined; and if a value is given to the temperature, or to the 
concentration, the values of the other variables are defined, be- 


^ Ostwald, Lehrbuchf II (ii), p. 478. 


2 Ibid., p. 479. 
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cause (lu‘ two phasi'S (4* the systoui, water and vapour of water, 
can e(H‘xist only wlitai then* is a e(*rtain {ix{*tl ratio lH‘t\v(‘('n 
tc'iupc^rat unn pn'ssun*, ami (‘onei‘nt ration. I'his systt‘ni is saitl 
to have* om* de|.^rt'(* of fr<‘t‘<lorn; it is (*all(‘d a or, 

bettt'r, unirdritmt systeni, 

“'I’ht* rli:iract(*riNfi('.i of thr iiuiiu>variant sy.'lrm an* fhat for a i^Iven 
(‘oiiiLination ef {>ha,*r,i thon* i.. for <*a<*h ti*in|H*rat tin* (Uje* pn‘NSun‘ and one 
m't of eonnaitratiou.'. for \\hifh tin* y -tons i- in t<.|nilil»ritmi : for t*aeh jtres- 
.surt\ (»ne t('m{H*rattiro anti onr ot eoin’ont rat itm:;; lor oanh :;t‘t <»f con- 
cciit ratitiJis. out* pn*.si‘Un* aiul oiu* tfiu|M*ratun*.‘' * 

A tl(*ti*rininat«* mass of watt*r vap«»ur mu:d oeeu[>y a (‘t'rtaiu 
(ixtul volume* at a fixed pn*ssure anti temperature. If t(‘mp(*ra- 
tun* only is lixetf pn*ssure ami vtduim* may vary, within limits, 
without tht* appt‘araiiee of a m*w pha’^.e; if pressui't* only is fixed, 
tempt'raiun* anti vi»lume may vary; if vt4mm* mily is {ix(*d, 
pn'ssun* and t(*mpt‘ratun* may vary. 'lA tlt*line tin* eomlitiou 
of tliis om*”*phas(‘ sy.stt‘m, values mimt lie ‘d\t*n tt) two (tf the* 
d(*tt‘rminii 4 ’; varia!>It*s. 'flu* sy.-4t‘m has two ilei^a’et's oi Ireetlom, 
it is a bivavUini systt‘m. 

'‘In .sueh a sy: Itan, for a ^ivon ti*m|M'ranin*. it i ^ po . iLlt* It* havt‘ a 
of pn‘.s.surt‘.s Lv ehan^iiat tin* t’ont'ontratioJi » t»r a ' of font’t'nt ratitnis 

by changinf^ tht* pn* . sin**., l’t»r a givon pio . uir ihr tompt'rat nn*:. t an 
vary with (’hanging com’fntratiiMr*. anti ear rij.of, uhil** lor drlinin* l•ont•en" 
trations then* an* r iinilar n lat itm . hft%\i*i*n fho pie * -nn- and tontporat me:s” " 

In the* east* of the thn*e phast* system, i<*e, water. wal(*r- 
vapomx nom* of tht* variables ean ht* arliitrarily (*han‘^«‘d with- 
out. (*ausiid^ (lit* disappearaiiet* of om* td' the phao*; . dliis sys- 
it'in has no dt*|i;ri‘es of fret*dtHu: it is nun-vannul : it ean t*xist 
at one* prt'ssurt* and om* t(‘nipt*raturt* t»nly.'’ 

Findlay^ (!t‘lint*s the munl>t*r of ttty?:r«‘es ef fret*dom ot a 
system to ht* 

^‘the miiuher <4 tlie variatde fartor/i, tempera! tin*, pre lire, an«l eoneen- 
tratiou of (’omponenfn, wideh mm*! he arhifrarily fi\t*d in mtler that 
tin* eontlition of llu* .HV.'^tem may he perfeefly delinet!/* 

^ Baneroft, /Vawr p. .' 1 , 

^Ihid. 

^ Tlie t4Tnw nnivariant, hivariaut. mat^variant, liHilttvariani, we*’e introduced 
by Trevor i*htmi.4rtj^ <b KBJ lUHt^)), 

A ft%t . f * » * I *.* # # * V A V « r 
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It is evident that the degrees of freedom of a system are 
increased by increasing the number of components and de- 
creasing the number of phases^ and are diminished by decreasing 
the nuniber of components and increasing the number of phases. 

“It is possible to make a system with almost any degree of freedom; 
but practically, a system ceases to be interesting from the qualitative point 
of view when it contains less than “n ” phases, because the possibilities 
are so numerous and so ill-defined. In the other direction, that of decreasing 
the components and increasing the phases, it is impossible to go.” ^ 

If P is the number of phases of a system. C the number of 
components, and F the number of degrees of freedom of the 
system, the phase rule states that 

P + F-C+2, 
or F-C + 2-P. 

The phase rule states the general conditions of equilibrium 
of all chemical and of all physical systems; it does not, however, 
enable predictions to be made of the directions of the changes 
which will happen when the external conditions of the systems 
are altered. Qualitative predictions of the direction of these 
changes can be made ^ by applying vanT Hoff^s laio of mobile 
equilibrium, and Le Chatelier’s principle of the opposition of a 
reaction to further change, (These statements are considered in 
this chapter, pp. 440-442). These two statements are ex- 
pressed by Ostwald {The Principles of Inorganic Chemistry 
[1902], p. 130) in the following words: 

“If a system in equilibrium is subjected to a constraint by w^hich the 
equilibrium is shifted, a reaction takes place which opposes the constraint, 
that is, one by which its effect is partially annulled.” 

Bancroft’s statement runs thus:^ 

“Any change in the factors of equihbrium from outside is followed by 
a reverse change within the system.” 

^ Bancroft, The Phase Rule, p. 4. 

2 “ The changes can be predicted quantitatively, provided the specific volumes 
of the phases are known, and the heat effect which accompanies the transforma- 
tion of one phase into the other [is also known].” Findlay, The Phase Rule, p. 55, 
note. 

3 The Phase Rule, p. 4. Bancroft calls this statement “the theorem of Le 
Chatelier.” 
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The (viassifieatiou of (‘(luilibria. by the phast^ rul(‘, ami of 
changes of (Hjuilibriiun by that ruh* ami tlu‘ tlu'ormns of van’t 
Hoff ami Ij(‘ (4iat(‘lim\ has lunai ih‘Vt4optHl by Hoozt'boorn, also 
by Bancroft, Ostwahl, ami many otlua* inv(‘stigators. (Bor 
referen(*t‘s, st‘e footnot(‘ on p. ‘loL) 

Bancroft insists that 

‘L\ll <|\iulitjLtive oxpt'rirm'iitul tlatu rcgurding (Mjuilihriuiii «iu)uld he pre- 
fientcd 5 LH piirtidilar appliratious of fht' phas(‘ nd(‘ and tlu‘ (lu‘orta*i of Le 
Chatelier, while; flu' giii<Iing pritieiphvs for (ht‘ (’lassilieation of ( riant itativo 
phenonieua should ht^ tlu' muss law ami I In* th«*i)rt'm of vau't Hoff.’’ ‘ 

K([uilibria art‘ gtnun’ally (^assitual in aeconlaiin* with the 
number of compoiumts of th(‘ systmns; thus, systmiis of one 
component an' calk'd systc'ins of tiu' first ordi'r, thosi' with two 
components mv. calk'd syst(*ms of tlu* st'cond onler, and so on. 
Systems of the samt' onk'r art' dividt'd into groups iti a-ct'ordance 
with th(' numbt'r of dt'grt't's of frt'talonL as dt'tt'rmint'd by the 
phase ruk^ from tht' numbt'r of phast's. 

'LSysteiuH of oiU‘. component form tluvi* groups which hav<^ st'vtTully 
0, 1, and 2 tlegrees of friHuhHu, .systems of tw() components form four groups 
with 0, 1, 2, and d dt'gn'es of fnsalom n*spectiv(‘ly ; and systiaus of n eum- 
pononts form n f 2 groups with 0, 1, 2, ... n I (h*gr(*es of fnaslom,*’ “ 

In somt^ of the botiks which tlt*al with applications of the 
phase ruk', systems tif tht' samt* tinlt'r art* elassiht'd, first, in 
aceordanet^ with tlu'ir dt'grt*i‘s tif fn't'dom, and, st'ctindly, in ae- 
cordanct^ with tht' statt's of aggrt'gation tif tlu'ir phast's; thus, 
there an^ systt'ins of gas-phast's, syslt'ins of litiuid phast's, of 
solid phases, of gas and Ikfuid phast's, of stdid and litpiid iiliases, 
and systems of gas ami stditl pluist's. 

To classify a system is to obtain a considt'raJdt' amotmt of 
accurate knowk'dge conct'rning tht* ctmditious tif its t'tpulibrium. 
All non-variant systc'ins t'xhibit a uniform bt'liavitHtr; all uni- 
variant systems art' very similar; all bivariant systt'ins prt'st'iit 
close analogies, llt'iu't*: 

^ Preface tx) 7'hr Pham' Ruhu By “the theorem of vaiCt Hod, ’ I HuppoHcthat 
Bancroft xneana tlie HtaUnnent 

chapter ). 

* Ostwald, Lehrhuchpll (ii), p. d03. A ayntem of one component and throe 
phases (for instance, water, ice, water-vajxour) may exhibit flftxsen arrangements 
of its phases. 
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“We are able to obtain an insight into the general behaviour of any 
system so soon as we have determined the number of the components and 
the number of the co-existing phases.” (Findlay, The Phase Rule, p. 18.) 

The connotations of the terms solution^ compound, and ele- 
ment have been expressed in the language of the phase rule. 
A phase is a mass of uniform concentration; it may consist of 
one definite chemical substance, or the composition of it may 
be variable. When the limits of existence of a phase are passed, 
another phase is formed: as one phase is passing into another 
co-existent phase there may be a continuous variation of the 
properties of both phases, as in the evaporation of sea-water; 
or the properties of each phase may remain unchanged during 
the whole transmutation, as in the evaporation of pm^e water. 
A system which can exhibit co-existent phases the properties 
of which vary continuously during the change from one phase 
to another, is called a solution; this definition does not hmit a 
solution to the ordinary cases of solids dissolved in liquids.^ 
A system is called by Ostwald^ a hylotropic body when the 
properties of each of its co-existing phases remain unchanged 
during the passage from one of these phases to another. 

Chemically homogeneous substances may be defined in 
terms of the meanings given to the words solution and hylo- 
tropic body. 

“A substance, or a chemical individual, is a body Tiliich can form hylo- 
tropic phases within a finite range of temperature and pressure.” ^ 

It is always possible to separate a solution into a finite num- 
ber of hylotropic bodies (“Faraday Lecture,” loc. cit., p. 613); 
but it ‘is not possible to transform every hylotropic body into 
a solution. Many hylotropic bodies can be changed into solu- 
tions, but 

“There are substances which have never been transformed into solutions, 
or whose sphere of existence covers all accessible states of temperature 
and pressure. Such substances we call elements. In other words, elements 
are substances which never form other than hylotropic phases P 

1 “By taking a solid solution to be a solid homogeneous complex of several 
bodies the proportion between which may vary wliile homogeneity is maintained, 
we choose an expression which corresponds with that applied to Hquid solu- 
tions.” Van’t Hoff, Zeitsch. fur physikal. Chemie, 24 , 648 [1897]. 

2 “The Faraday Lecture; On Elements and Compounds,” C. S. Journal, 85 , 
p. 511 [1904]. 

® Ostwald’s “ Faraday Lecture,” loc. cit., p. 515. 
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‘‘From this wtMuay innsrluiit* fhaf rwvy luniy i tirsally t ransformahh^ into 
eltatunits. atnl info only .na nVynnn :.,f ../ I'ur t}u‘ nuisi gtau'ril 

casi' is a solittioii. lAory •oltitioii ran hi* '.oparafinl irtfo a huito numhor 
nf hylotropin ntanpoiu'nt aii«i tin* ** ai!;aiu can i^oin'rally Ih‘ t ransft'mHl 
into a stati* xUn'u tht*y holjaM* lilo* ,.ola!i<»n ; au»l i-an ho .i*parat<‘<i furth(‘r 
Finally, the i'iunponotU ■ romaiu liylof ntpa* tlinun'li tho w luth* niugo af tcnipor- 
aturo ami pn‘.vain*. that i tlioy an* I'nnu tlu* iaot thaf ilu* 

tion lH‘lwot‘n a Oiaupotimi ;.uh faiu-i* ami it . i-irin«'nS;. atlmit.. <»i' «nilv tnie 
(jualifativo ami «|uantifativi* iuti-rpn-tat ii»n. uo «!i-n\o tht* oonoln.iioii tint 
tho nssolipum iff any 'Uh .fanoo into n * i-lomouf - nni t ahvav.. loail it> the 
Hamo (*li*m<-nfs iii th** -•‘ana* propiof it»n. Hi*n* vu* tnul fla* ;.oun’o of the 
law (»f tht* <‘n/nN'f rrn/a»« **/ th,- tirintni.-i, 1 ito. lau i . nut ^‘‘iiorally ovprcssotl 
as a spooiai atthohiinm'f lioal lau. hoi-au «• ui* fat-ifly iuh-r it t’rotn tlu* atomic 
hyp()tlu‘si.s. hut it i.-* truly an <-inpiiioai hiu, am! ui* >.ro (hat it is nut otily 
a const'iitiojict* t»f tho ati»iiiii- hypotlu- i a hut al m a oun i-*pi«‘m'r «»i' tho o\pon-. 
inwital (iotinitiou t»t' an «•lliHo^Jt auil «»t »Mir tm tiuMi . ui ohtainiufij i'lruuiits ” ‘ 

OstwnM tluhi pmotani^^, in hi ; “ l‘;ira lay Lia'liin*/' (i» (l<alu(‘o 
tlm ((uantilutivt* laws t»f ohmiioal (nuuhiiiaUtai fri»tn tin' {‘oa« 
cept of clniivut, whirh ht* assorts is liorivahlo frnm that of /»//ft.vr. 
Followia^t: Wahly lit* ht4t!s that pha.r i< a iin»n* ,^t*uoral tam- 
ceptioa than dmnintl s}thsiaun\ In his uunlinf!: of (ht* niOMiiinf»; 
of tluMt^rui iti tht‘ *’ l*arailay taainri*.’* ho > poaks onlv of 

in'optTtifs, hut in applying': tho tonu !to taritly luakos tht' as- 
sumption that itli'utit y <ii propi*rti»‘.s i.s at’Odiupauioil 1>\‘ idt’utitv 
of composition. It sooms tt) nn* tltaf tho utUinn nf ('nmpM>i(ion 

is implicit in Ihv tt'imi phti.r: if this is m,, o,, astvanta* is math' 

l)y (Italucing tht' coma*pts rh* inivnl t ulu Umn' an«l rlhininil vlv- 

mvut fntm a p'iu*ral tt'iin whioh lias lua-n painr*! hv m in^c Iht' 

ideas that are tltahtt'otl fmm if. 

If Wt* turn ft) t istuaiil s uwn wo lin«l tho Itdlowini^ 

de(iniiiou ttf hylotnipio 1 H ulios, ^ 

**'I’hos«* HO* hyliitriipii’ uhirh *‘nn i'h:oi^?«* inft» idlior ,nu!)- 

etanta'H in mioh a wity th.nf lh»* vlvuivutnry ouinpuMfuei ..! flu* pnnlticf of 
chatige is tlu* sann* as that i»f tho orii^'jiial -*uh-.f um*o,“ 

In (Icvi'loimiK Ills thimry nf Miuilil.rimn, Willard (iililw 
started from the ediieejttidii «tf liiimiif'i'iifciiis siiliytaiicfs; lu* 

M'>Htwal(l’s Farmiuy U*oniro.‘’ /mi*, n/., pp. aph nlT. 

M.ktwal(i ttuyi4» in hU ** I'nouiay fhal lu* tiui*-* to \\ Sthl tho rouli/ntiofi 

of the general ity and tho wide apphofdtthfy id tho otiiuTpt n In montoin 

in fiir j^hyrnhii, i hrm$i\ nah! doulf wtfli thu lu'urnig-i of tho phaso rnfo 

on tho claHHiticatinn of lunnogonoiiti.d '*uthntafioo^> and <ai tlir Mtuirlti«nnotri*’al 
laws; mm iti|>cH*iidly eii,, ‘iaitj imflsuth ihut), 

^ Lehrtuch tirr Ailgumrim'n /Virrwir, 11 pt |, p. liHri). 
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deduced the phase rule from considerations respecting ^Hhe 
different homogeneous bodies which can be formed out of any 
set of component substances.’’ ^ 

Even if it is allowed that the definitions of the chemical in- 
dividual and the chemical element are obtainable from the 
phase rule without employing the notion of composition^ I 
think it must be granted that the applications of these defini- 
tions to classes of chemical phenomena are made by assuming 
the validity of the generahzation — a generalization based on 
experience — that identity of properties accompanies identity of 
composition.^ 

I do not think that the expression in the language of the 
phase rule of the definitions of a chemically homogeneous sub- 
stance and an element leads to a finer or a more exact knowledge 
of the chemical relations of these two classes of substances than 
is obtained by using the ordinary definitions of them. Never- 
theless, to group together elements and compounds as substances 
which can form hylo tropic phases within a finite range of temper- 
ature and pressure, and to define elements to be substances 
which form only hylotropic phases, is to emphasize the con- 
nexions between the two sides of chemical investigation, the 
side which deals with the question. What is a chemically homo- 
geneous substance? and the side which searches out answers 
to the inquiry, Wdiat happens when chemically homogeneous 
substances interact? For these definitions connect the notion of 
chemical homogeneity with the facts of chemical equilibrium, 
and the study of equilibrium is not possible until the inter- 
actions of elements and of compounds have been minutely 
examined. 

I think it may interest the student of chemical history to read some 
of the forms wherein Wald expresses the bearings of the phase rule on the 
classification of homogeneous substances. ^ 

According to Wald, a phase is an expression which covers all the results 
of the study of composition so far as definitions of chemically identical and 
chemically different substances are concerned. 

'‘One must regard the phase rule in chemistry ... as the equation of 

1 See Gibbs’ abstract of his memoir in Silliman's Amer. 16, 441 [1878]. 

2 1 i^ave tried, in the first part of this book, to trace the history of the elucida- 
tion of the connexions between composition and properties. 

s F, Wald, Zeitsch. fur physihal. Ch&mie, 24, 647, 648 [1897]. 
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derinitioii of tho mnuht*r of ooinpononts {lustiintltt ilf) [of a syst orn] which 
am he reewiHi'xtl tindor tht‘ rouditions that prevail for tlic 

“(V>.(‘xist(‘nt pllast^s whirh nnuply with tho riMpiinautaUs of the phjiHo 
rule ftH* (>iu‘ roinpournt an' matt*rially i<ientiral. All otlu'r hodii^.s are 
chcnucally dilTerent, {StujjUrh hiffiti.srh sitid PhitHtn, inlrhv k<H\v}\stinrnd 
({er Phasennyt l Jar einen Peslamlttil ( ntsprn'h u. Mir audt rrn Karprr nnd 
i'hvm inch rernrh inlrn ).' ‘ 

^‘(’hcndcal iadiviihialH are phas<'a which sirisi' {irrirhr . . . rtttsfamleri 
amd) ill a phase-syst«*m with at h'ast tuio indeprndt'ut variation, aiul n'tain 
rerog;ni‘/,ahIy constant taanposition tlinniglumt all th<‘ vuriation.s that are 
coniputihle with the iluration of the plia.i* rysttnu." 

. . for (*V('ry chemical iiuiividual there nin .t lx- .at least on<‘ phase 
systeiu, capahle of variathm, in which it appears without chan^i' of compo« 
eition.” 

In th<‘ last thrtM' pagos of his “ Isuraday la'otuny” Ostwald 
allows hinis(‘lf to sptM’ulatt' alnuit tin* trauMiaitation of tlu' ('Ip- 
miaiits. Ht' attiaupts to tliiiik of ohoiuioal fhanp.os without the 
lu'lp of an tUtiitru’ hypotlirsis. "Wliat wo call mat Pa*/’ he 
stiys, ‘‘is only a eoiuplex of oiu'rgies which wo funl toi^etlua’ in 
tlu‘ saiiH^ plat'c.'' “'rht‘ reason why it is possildo to isolat<‘ a 
suhsttUMM^ from a. solution is, tliat the availahh* eneiary of the 
substanet' is (t ininininni, eoiupareit with that of all n«lja.(H'nt 
bo(lii‘Ss’ The {linVr(*iM‘t‘S lad W‘t*!‘U suliNlanees art* etmneeted 
with dinVn'netss bt'tw'een tht*ir s/xr/yie rnr/v/// CfU/Zr ///. t’ould 
\V(^ (‘tauM'ntratt* a stiflieitmt tjunntity of availabli' ener<»:y in an 
elenu^nt, we sliould probably sueeeml itt eliai^rjnp: it into other 
elemtaits. 

Th(' applitaitions of fht* phnst* rule ami of tin* thi'ort'ins of 
van’! IIofT and Lt* (dmttTier to tht‘eha‘idation of t*qtnlibriuin have 
thrown uuieli li|»;ht tm many tdasses of plamotuena. It would 
be outsidt' tlu* seopt* of this book to trnef* in detail the liistory 
of this branch of eht*mieal physics. An exaininnlion of any of 
the liooks on tlu^ study of equilibrium will ,show that many of 
the plumoinena to tlu* t'lucidafion of which the phase rule has 
been applkul arc more* pliysica! than chemical, and will convince 
the rea(k*r that the liiu* which has lH*en drawn, and lus-essarily 
drawn b(*tw(*{m cluanistry ami physics, marks a boundary that 
has no real existiaice. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE ELUCIDATION OF CHEMICAL REACTIONS BY MEASUREMENTS 
OF PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 

The description of chemistry, often insisted on, as the sys- 
tematic and comparative study of the changes of composition 
and of properties which happen in systems of homogeneous 
substances, makes no distinction between kinds of properties 
which change in these systems. The history of the gradual 
advance towards clearness of thinking about the molecule and 
the atom (Chapters IV and V); the history of the investiga- 
tion of isomerism (Chapter XI), of electric conductivity as a 
help in chemical classification (Chapter XII), of chemical affinity 
and chemical equilibrium (Chapters XIV and XV); these 
and other parts of the history of chemical science exhibit the 
intimacy and the fineness of the connexions between changes 
that are admitted by common consent to be chemical and 
processes which are generally and justly called physical. 

If the primary business of chemistry is to investigate the 
ehanges of properties which accompany changes of composition 
in certain material systems, we may legitimately suppose that 
this business will be advanced by inquiries into the variations 
■of any properties, provided these variations are accompanied 
by changes of composition. 

Investigations have proved that there are classes of physi- 
cal properties which change, when composition changes, in such 
a way that the relations between the two kinds of variation 
can be quantitatively expressed when the ordinary chemical 
methods of presenting changes of composition are employed. 
To classify and elucidate these relations is the object of 
physical chemistry. 

It is often desirable to concentrate attention on the physical 

4£1 
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phonouK'ua which prc.'^i-iit thciusclvi'.-; in an i‘\!inunati(in of ffig 
values of some property which is ino>lifieil hy chan.^e.s in the 
compositions of the sulistani-os that <'\liil>it it. In invi'stiga- 
tions of tills kiml. sceontiary importance is attached to tlie 
exact n'lalions hetween chaiiftes of eoinpo.-;ition and of pliysical 
proiierties. 1 think one may say that the.se studies Iieloiifr to 
the domain of cliemical pliysics. 

In an aiihrc.ss delivm-ed in lUD! to the Anirriritu AssariaHon 
for the Aili'nu<riiiint «j Siitiin. van’l Hoff .<ays (hat physical 
chemistrv is “the science devoted to the introduction of physical 
knowletlfte into chemistry, with (he aim of heiii''; useful to the 
latter." ' 

In accordance with the plan of ihi' hook, I will confine 
tlie present chapter to desi-riplion- of ;i few of the more fruitful 
iiuiuirU'S which have lieeii made into the relations hetween 
chanfics of classes of physical propefiic'. and chanice.s of enm- 
positiou in the systems which evhihit the-.e properties. This 
chapter is emph.atically w'l a hi-'torv either of physic.al chem- 
istry or of chemical physics. 

The dilTerences hetween the eneri'ic' of sy: terns are the most 
ftjeneral deti'rminiuf.^ lactor^' oi the diltei'enees hetwi*en thetr 
chemical and physical properties; it will he neee- ‘.ary. there- 
fore, to notice the profp'e.ss of the in.juiry int.i tlie general 
relations hetween the chanjie.s of energy th.at determine those 
vaiiations in systems of hoinoj'eneou ,uh (anees which it is 
th(‘ husiness of chemi.siry to eka ify. Here attain 1 notify the 
readm' that 1 do not pretend to he writing a hi toi \ ot cheniiiail 
tmcrgetics. 

'I'he descriptions ^fiven in this hook ot the iit'ojpe s of chem- 
ical inve.stijfation h.ave includeil .ome account ot the ilevelop- 
me.nt> of cm'tain physical inethod.s ol in>|uirv. and ol the em- 
ployment of these incthotl.s in the elucid.alion ol chemical 
reactions, d’hc outlines have heen drawn ol the progress made 
in the examintition of the relations hetween change.s ol com- 
position and 

the relative dcimitics of {'a.seotis .snhstnnccs tChaptcr IV ); 
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the effects on the freezing and boiling points of solvents 
of dissolving small quantities of elements and of 
compounds in these solvents, (Chapter V); 
the osmotic pressures of dilute solutions (Chapter V) ; 
the crystalhne forms of elements and of compounds 
(Chapter IV) ; 

the ‘ electric conductivities of gases and of dilute solu- 
tions (Chapters V and XII, and also XIV). 

Mention has’ been made of some general conclusions regard- 
ing the factors of energy, especially of electrical energy (Chapter 
XII, pp. 335, 336; also Chapter XIV, p. 429). One far-reaching 
result of the study of the connexions between thermal change 
and chemical equilibrium has been referred to (Chapter XV, 
pp. 440, 441). 

If the chemical importance of a physical method of inquiry 
is to be judged by the range of its application, and the sug- 
gestiveness of the results obtained by using it, then a survey of 
the past announces that among the methods of physicochemical 
investigation to the history of wliich reference has not yet been 
made in this book, there are two of great importance to chem- 
istry. These two methods are severally concerned with the 
study of the relations between changes of composition and 
optical properties, and between thermal changes and variations 
of composition, in systems of homogeneous substances. . 

The greater part of the present chapter is devoted to indi- 
cating some of the main lines of advance in thermal and optical 
chemistry. The chapter closes with a few references to the 
history of chemical energetics. 

Section I. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN CHANGES OF COMPOSITION AND CERTAIN 
OPTICAL PROPERTIES OP SUBSTANCES. 

When light passes from air into a denser medium, it is re- 
fracted towards the perpendicular to the common surface; let 
the angle of incidence be denoted by and the angle of refraction 
sin % 

bv r then the ratio — is constant, and is called the refractive- 
^ sin r 
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index of the medium with reference to air. The refractive index 
of a substance is generally expressed by the Greek letter 
sometimes by the letter n. From their measurements of the 
refractive indices of certain gases, made in 1S07, Biot and Arago ^ 
concluded that the squares of the refractive indices diminished 
by unity are pro})ortional to the densities of the gases exam- 
ined, and that the refractive power of a mixture of gases is the 
sum of the refractive powers of the components, but this rule 
does not hold for compound gases. 

When a refractive index is determined, light of one definite 
wave-length is used. When the nuMlium is a single chemical 
substance, in the liquid state, the relatives density of which is 


dj the quantity called the specijlc refractive energy 

of the substance by Gladstone and Dale,- in lcSG3. Landolt,^ 
in 1864, gave the names specific molecular capacity and refrac- 
tion-equivalent to the product of specific ixTractivc^ ^'Lorgy into 
molecular weight of the liquid compound examined. 

It has been shown that more concordant rc^sults are olitained 
for the values of refraction-equivalents by using tlie formula 
/ — n 

where M is the molecular weight of the licjuid com- 
pound, and d is its relative density, than by emi)l()ying the 


simple formula 


d 


~M. What Landolt callcal ndracd-ion- 


equivalent is now generally called molecular refraction; if (he 
substance examined is an element, the product obtaiiuul by 
putting the atomic weight of the element in place of M in (he 
formula is called the atomic refraction of the (‘lenumt. llie 


product called the specijlc refraction 

of a substance. When specific refraction is d(dtu-miu('d for two 
rays of different wave-lengths, the difference bcdwcuui the valiums 
is called the specific dispersion of the substanc(L Tlu^ difh'rxmcu^ 


1 Mem. de la classe de VInstituty 7 [1807]. A froo trariHlaiioti into (aTman 
of parts of this memoir, with annotations by Gilbert, appeared in Gilberts Anmd.y 
25, 345, 26, 36 [1807]. 

2 Phil. Trans.y 153, 317 [1863]. 

8 Fogg. Annal.y 123, 595 [1864]. 
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between the values of the molecular refraction for two rays of 
different wave-lengths is the molecular dispersion of the sub- 
stance examined. 

I do not propose to trace the history of the various formulae 
which have been proposed and used for expressing the refrac- 
tive and dispersive capacities of substances. An historical 
criticism of them will be found in a memoir by Briihl, pubhshed ^ 
in 1886. The article ^'Optical Methods, Section I,” in Watts* 
Dictionary of Chemistry (new edition), may also be consulted 
(Vol. IV, pp. 221-225 [1894]), 

Briihl uses the following expressions of the spectrometric 
constants. 


— ^ = N = specific refraction. 

Let (I be determined for the fines Ha and Hr, then 

t 

Nr — No = specific dispersion. 

M 

—fs =M = molecular refraction. 

Mr - Mo =N = molecular dispersion. 

In 1863, Gladstone and Dale ^ made an extensive inquiry 
into the connexions between the specific refractions and the 
compositions of compounds. They concluded that, with a few 
exceptions, “the specific refractive power of a mixture of 
liquids is the mean of the specific refractive powers of its 
constituents.” They traced definite connexions between the 
changes of composition and the changes of specific refraction 
in homologous series of carbon compounds; and they founded 
the study of the relations between the constitutions of isomeric 
compounds and their refractions and dispersions, by showing 
that “every hquid has a specific refractive energy composed 
of the specific refractive energies of its component elements, 



* BericlOe. 19. 2746 ri8861. 


2 PM. Trans., 153, 317 [1863]. 
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modified by the manner of combination.” Landolt ^ pursued 
the inquiry on the same lines as Gladstone and Dale, determined 



M for many compounds of carbon^ and deduced values 


for the atomic refractions of the elements carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

In 1870 Gladstone - found values for the atomic refractions 
of forty-six elements from determinations of the molecular 
refractions of salts of these elements in a(|U(ious or alcoholic 
solutions. 

Both Gladstone and Landolt made use of (he riik^ of niix- 
tures introduced l)y liiot and Arago in 1807; l)ut ilu'y na'og- 
nized that the rule was not applicable^ to compounds unk'ss 
factors were introduced d(q)ending on ih(^ mamua* of (combina- 
tion of (he (iomponent ('.lements. In a nu'iuoir piiblislucd in 
1905, BriihP put the rule of mixtures of Biot and Arago into 
the form 


100N==pN'+(10()~;?))N'' . . . , 


where N, N', N'h . . are the refraction or dispeu'sion cons(.ants 
of a mixture and of its constituen(.s, and p is (h(c. iKcrc.tadage 
by weight of cuich constituent of (he mixtuna IhxiHcrinumts 
have i)roved that the formula holds striedy only for gasi^s; 
that mixing, or solution of solid or lieiuid sul)stanc(\s, sonu^linu's 
produces small changes in their rc^fractive and dispea-sive ca- 
pacities. Ih-iihl investigated certain sptudal case's of c.om[)()unds 
which readily uneleTgo isomeric change, and showt'd (ha(< (he 
same values were obtained for the refractive'- and disp(u*sive 
powers of these compounds, whether the me'-asureme'ids we're 
made with the pure substances or with solutions of thesn in 
media which did not alter their chemical constitutions. If A” is 


the specific refraction 


{jJr -i- 2) d 


of a solution of one of (he^se 


compounds in a chemically inactive meHlium, p is tlui perce'-ntage 
by weight of the compound in the solution, Ni is the specific 


1 Pogg, Annal., 122, 545; 123, 595 [1864]. 

2 PUL Trans., 160, 9 [1870]. 

® Bruhl and Schroder, Zeitach: fur 'physikal. Chemie, 51, 513 [1905]. 
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refraction of the pure solvent, and Nn is the specific refraction 
of the compound in the solution; then 

mN-{m-p)Ni 

V 

In the cases investigated by Bruhl, the values of Nn de- 
termined by the formula were the same as those obtained by 
direct measurements of the specific refractions of the pure 
compounds. 

A great deal of work on the connexions between the 
spectrometric constants and the constitutions of compounds, 
especially of carbon compoimds, was done in the seventies, 
eighties, and . nineties of last century by Gladstone, Landolt, 
Briihl, and others. The work of Gladstone, supplemented by 
that of Landolt, laid securely the foundations of this branch of 
physical chemistry. Briihl has apphed, and is applying, spec- 
trometric methods to the solution of some of the finer problems 
of chemical constitution and chemical interactions. 

In his memoirs, published in 1886 and 1887, Briihl ^ made 
a more extensive examination than had been made before of 
the connexions between the atomic refractions of the elements 
in carbon compounds and the molecular refractions of these 
compounds. In this work Briihl showed a remarkable power 
of selecting the proper material for examination, a wide sweep 
of scientific imagination, and a vivid realization of the relative 
importance of the questions which presented themselves as his 
inquiry proceeded. 

Starting with the hypothesis — the common property of all 
investigators who followed Gladstone and Dale and Landolt — 
that the spectrometric constants of a carbon compound are 
the sums of the constants of its constituent elements, modified 
by the manner of combination of these elements, Briihl laid 
stress upon two manners of combination, marked the distinction 
between two classes of isomeric compounds, by speaking of 
position-isomerism and saturation-isomerism. 

The composition of the three isomeric compounds, propylic 

1 Berichte, 19 , 2746 [ 1886 ]; Annal. Chem, Pharm., 235 , 1 [ 1886 ]; Zeitsch. fiit 
fihysikal, Chemiej 1 , 307 [ 1887 ]. 
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aldolycle, acetone, and allylic alcoliol, is expressed by the em- 
pirical formula C.JIoO. The n'actions and relations of these 
isomerides arc represented by tlupconslilulional formula;: 


(1) 


Il.-iC 


t’ll:. 



(2) IbiO O (dl;, 

II 

() 


( 3 ) 


IToC 


CTI C 



M)II 


The actual valimcies of tlu; atoms in (1) are the same as the 
actual valenck's in (2); there are two singly linkc'd carbon- 
atoms and one; douldy linkc'd carbon-atom in (;ach moh'cuk;; 
but the distribution of tlu; inb'ratomic n'actions is not the 
saTnc in the two mok'cules. Both tlu; actual v.ak'iicic's and tlu'ir 
distribution in (3) differ from the actual valenck's and tlu; dis- 
tribution of them in (1) and (2). Tn noiu; of tlu; thn'(; mok'cuk's 
docs each multivalent atom dinu'tly inh'ract with its maximum 
number of other atoms; all the. mok'cuk's an; unsaturah'd. The 
three compounds, proi)ylic aldehyck', ac(;ton(', allylic alcohol, are 
mturation-inorncrides. The diflen'iu'C's b('tw('('n tlu; ju'opc'rtli's 
of saturation-isomerides may be conn(;ct(;d with dillVn'nt actual 
valencies of the constituent atoms, and th(;y may also lu' con- 
nected with different distributions of (he inb'ratomic n'actions. 

The reactions and relations of tlu; thn'i; isonu'ric butylic 
alcohols (CJloOII) are r(;pr(;sented by tlu; formula;. 


(1) 

II3C— CH 

2- CII3 -CII3OII 

(2) 

H.,a 

H3C/ 

-CII2— OH 


H3C. ^ 


( 3 ) 

>c/ 



H3C/ ^ 

^OH 


Every atom in each of the three molecules is saturated, 
reacts directly with its maximum number of other atoms. 
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These compounds are position-isomerides. The differences be- 
tween the properties of these isomerides are connected only 
with different distributions of the atomic interactions. 

Briihl showed that the molecular refractions of saturation- 
isomerides of the same composition, CJlyOz, are not the same, 
but the molecular refraction of position-isomerides of the same 
composition,. is nearly constant. 

By tabulating the differences between the molecular re- 
fractions of the members of the homologous series of saturated 
hydrocarbons, CnH2n+2, Briihl found a value for the refractive 
capacity of the atomic group CH2, and also for the pair of atoms 
H2 (inasmuch as CnH2n+2 = '?^CH2+H2), and, hence, for the 
atom of carbon in saturated compounds. By similar methods 
he obtained the atomic refraction of an oxygen atom in sat- 
urated compounds, G^yO^. He then calculated the molecular 
refractions of various unsaturated carbon compounds, using 
the values he had found for the atomic refractions of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. By comparing these calculated values 
with those found by experiment for unsaturated compounds, 
Briihl deduced the numerical effect on the molecular refraction 
of a carbon compound of doubly linking a pair of carbon atoms; 
in other words, he determined the refractive value of an ethylenic 
linking — the constitutional formula of ethylene is H2C = CH2. 
lie also deduced the refractive value of a carbonylic linking^ 
0 = 0 ; and the numerical effect of a treble or acetylenic linking 
on the molecular refractions of compounds of carbon — the con- 
stitutional formula of acetylene is HC=CH. 

Briihl then formulated the following fundamental law of 
refraction.^ 

'‘The atomic refractions of carbon and oxygen are not constant, but de- 
pend upon the satisfaction of the affinities of these atoms. ^ The atomic 
refractions of these elements are, however, nearly constant, provided there 
is no change of saturation, and are then only very slightly conditioned 
by the configuration of the atoms. The univalent elements show almost 
invariable atomic refractions.” 

^ Zeitsch. fur physikal. Chemie, 1, 340, 341 [1887]. 

2 It is evident from the context that by the words Befriedigung der Affinitdt 
Briihl does not refer to atomic affinity but to atomic valency. I think his mean- 
ing would be best rendered in English by such words as these: the atomic refrac- 
tions of carbon and oxygen . . . depend upon the actual valencies of these atoms 
in different molecules. 
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In a series of memoirs, from 1S87 to 1905, Briihl has applied 
spectrometric methods to the elucidation of various problems 
connected with isomerism. 

In Chapter XT, p. 29S, I referred to Kc'kulc’s opinion that 
if true constitutional formula) are ever attained, that is, for- 
mulie which presemt the actual arrangcMtumts of tlu^ {)arts of 
molecules, the goal will be reached by nuaisuring physical 
properties rather than by examining (‘hi^mical interactions. 

Since the sixtk^s of last century, the n^ac-tiotis and tlu^ I>rop- 
erties of benzene and its derivative's have, bec'ii subjt'cted to 
very searching examinations. Modifications of Kc'kule’s fontiula 
have been proposed. The exact nu'aning of the lu'xagon formula, 
and of the formula) proposed in ])lace of it, have In^tai eagerly 
discussed. One of tlu' hypotlK'sc's sugg('sted to ('X[)lain th(' fat'ts 
of isomerism in derivatives of Ik'iizc'iu' was, that, tlu' configurji- 
tion of the atoms in tlu' mok'culc^ CVHo i‘"^ not constant, but 
oscillates b('tw('('n two forms, and tlu' pro[)('rti('s and reactions 
of this compound and of its dc'rivativt's (‘annot lu' satisfa-ct orily 
expressed except by assigning two formula) to benzt'iuu 

If the atoms in the mok'cule of bc'nzc'iu' hav(' sonu'tiimss 
one configuration and sona^times anotlu'r, tlu'ii otlu'r com- 
pounds may ('xist th(' propt'rlu's and n'aclions of wlTuh (‘an 
be satisfactorily exprc'ssc'd only by assigning two formula) to 
each of them. (Com})are von Ihu'yc'r's vimvs on tlu' sta,biliti('s 
of molecules relerrc'd to on pp. 517, 5IS.) 

The existence of compounds for which a (H'rtain constitution 
is suggested l)y one set of reactions, and anotlu'r conslitution 
is suggested l)y anotlu'r set of n^actions, has Ix't'n n‘(‘ogniz(‘d 
since the early eightit's of the niiu'tec'uth cc'nt.ury.* In tlu' ytxir 
1885, the teian tautomeric - was apjdk'd to tlu'se compounds 
by Laar.'^ In 1887 V. Jakobson had spolu'n of dcumoirojdc 

^ Compare Liobig’w reiuarkn (made in 1H3H) on nwtioiw which led (o didVrciit 
views of the constitution of the same carbo^i compound. (S(‘<^ (’Imptm* \'in, 
p. 229.)^ 

2 rat) rd, prolix implying mmn or equal; jut’po? a fmrt, <shar(\ or paiiiau 

8€<Tp6^ ~ a ligature, an iithing thut Inndn; leaq, manner, i>r fa.s/iion. In 

the article “Isomerism,” in Wattn' Dictionary of CkcmiHlry (HI, p. HH (IH92|), 
Armstrong suggested the adjeudive imdynamic for thosc^ isonHundcH "whicli 
change thoir type with exceptional fa(ulity in the eourst^ of chomittal inierchangeH." 
These compounds are ofUm now (‘.alU‘d dqnamic imnmrideH. 

3 BericMe, IS, ()48 [1885]. 

^ In a note to a communication by 0. Bailtor, in BericMe, 20, 1732 [1887], Victor 
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forms of compounds which easily undergo reversible isomeric 
change. 

If a compound very easily undergoes change of atomic 
configuration, and if that change is reversed under shghtly 
different conditions, it will scarcely be possible to determine 
the constitution of the compound by studying its chemical 
reactions, because the reagents used may bring about the change 
of configuration which it is desired to detect, and the reactions 
that are observed may be those of the secondary form of the 
compound. But, if the spectrometric constants of an unsat- 
urated compound change when the actual valencies of its atoms 
alter, it may be possible to follow the changes of atomic con- 
figuration by observing the variations in the values of the 
spectrometric constants. 

Hence it seemed that spectrometric methods of inquiry 
would very probably throw light on tautomeric changes, and 
on the formula3 to be given to compounds which exhibit pe- 
culiar and even apparently contradictory reactions. 

I propose to give some account of BruhPs spectrometric 
investigation of benzene, and to sketch the methods used, and 
some of the results obtained, in his optical examination of 
taulwinerism. 

brassing over his earlier communications on benzene and 
compounds allied thereto, we come to BriihFs memoir published 
in 1894.^ 

Briihl had shown that the molecular refractions of the 
olefines (CnH 2 n) and their derivatives exceed the sum of the 
atomic refractions of their elements by an almost constant 
value, which is dependent on the number of ethylenic (double) 
linkings between the atoms of carbon in these compounds. He 
had found that benzene showed an increment of refraction 
nearly three times as great as that which accompanies one 
double linking of a pair of carbon atoms; hence Briihl con- 
cluded that the molecule of benzene contains three pairs of 


Meyer says, with reference to the term tautomerism introduced by Laar, “P. 
Jakobson applies the more suitable name desniotro'py to the phenomenon of tau- 
tomerism.” , , 7 ,T 

^ Nme Beitrdge zur Frage nach der Constitution des Benzols (J. 'prakL Chem, [2], 

49, 201 [1894]). 
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doubly linked atoms of carbon, conclusion was e(juivalent 

to asserting that ^^rinp^-closinji; linkings do not c.oiinl spectro- 
motrically, do not alter tlu' mok‘cular r(‘rra(‘rion with reftavnce 
to the sum of tlu^ atomic*, ndVactions.'' Hriihl had confirnu'd 
this conclusion by many experiments.^ In tlu* nu*moir of 1894 
he says: 

“It is an OKiahliNhed fact that in hornocyclic as in lu'tt'rocyclic systems^ 
closing the ring canses no incnnise, gciuaally no marked change*, of the spec- 
troiiKitrie molecular constant reft*rred to the* sum e)f the* atomie* value's.” 

Among the formulae ])roi»oH(‘(I for Ix'tizeiu', tlu-n' un^ two 
which have Ikh'ii Ktrenuonsly udvoeah'il Ity many chemisls; one 
represents every carbon atom in direct union with four otlier 
atoms (one atom of hydrogen and thn'e atoms of carl )on); the 
other pictures the carbon atoms as singly linked, and assigns to 
each of them one "free;” or “potential” valency din'ctc'd towards 
the centre of the ring, a pictun' vt-ry dillicult to ri-alizc' vividly. 
The diagonal formula is prc'scmted by th(' first of the. following 
symbols; the centric formula, by the second symbol. 


Briihlsaid the diag«)nal linkings might, p(‘rhaps, produce' the same 
ojitical effect as double linkings. Ills results had shown that com- 
pounds may dilTer in cluunical type, and in molecular stability, 
and yet be optically similar, if tlu' dilh'n'net's betwee-n them are 
connected with changers of distribution of atomic, interactions, 
but had not revealed a singhe case'. e)f eeptie'id e'epiivjde'iie'y be-- 
tween cotnpounels c.e)ntaining singly linke>el anel esnufKamels ceen- 
taining eloubly linkeul carbe)n-;ite)ms. As tlu'see re'sults we-re; 
confirmed by me^asure'.memts e)f rnole'.cular veelume's,- Hriihl e-ein- 
cludeel that ethylemic linkings are nemer etptie-ally e'ejuivide'nt anel 
never volumctrically ccpiivalent to single ring-e-leesing linkings. 

Briihl then saiel; Can a eeentric pote'ntial vale'iie'y be'eiptie-ally 
equivalent to an cthylenic linking? I'lui me)st elire-e-t weiy e»f 
answering this question is to mak e' a c.e)mparise)n eef the' .spectre)- 

^ Annal. Cfiem. Pkmn., I [IHHO]; Zdtmh, fiir pht/sihd, CViemie, 1, 307 
[1887]; BericMe, 24, 656, 3701 [1891]; 25, 150, 1952 [1B92J. 

^ ZeiUch. fiir physiked, ChetMe^ 1, 307 [1887]. 
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metric constants of related compounds the constitutions of 
which have been established by chemical methods. 

Briihl selected the following compounds. 


I. Ring Compounds. 


The sign j_is used by Briihl to denote an ethylenic linking, and the sign 
jE 'to denote an acetylenic linking. 

CH 


1. Benzene, CeHe. 


HC/\CH 


2 . Benzene dihydride, CeHs. 


3 . Benzene tetrahydride, CeHio. 


4 . Benzene hexahydride, C6H12. 


CH2 

hc/\ch2 

CH 

CHo 

hc/\ch2 

Hc'1^/CH2 

CH2 

CH2 

HoC/XcHa 

CH2 


II. Open-chain Compounds. 


5 . Hexane, C6H14. 


6. Hexylene, CeHia. 


7 . Diallyl, CeHio. 


H H H H 
HsC-C— C— C— C— CHs. 
H H H H 

H H 


HsC— C = C— C— C— CHs. 
H H H H 

H H 

H2C = C — C — C — C = CH2. 
H H H H 

H H 

HC^C— C-C-C=CH. 


H H 



_ 2 . 


= 2- 


8. Dipropargyl, CeHe. 
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Considering the. relative (lensiti(\s, tlie inoleenlar volumes, 
the refractive indic^es, the specific ndractions, and ilu' mole(‘.ular 
refractions and dispersions of tlu'sc^ compounds, Ihailil found 
tliat al)ru|)t changes in the vahuvs of tlu'Si^ physi(‘al prop('rli('s 
happen only when there are xmdoubh'd and fundanuaital 
change's of constitution, as, for instance, in the passage', from 
dipropargyl to diallyl, and from lu'xane to he'xahydi'ide' of Inn- 
zene. No abrupt change's of the physical propt'riie's conside'rc'd 
are notice'd in the passage', from diallyl to lu'xyle'ne', or from 
hexylene to hexanep* nor in passing from benze'nt^ he'xahydride 
to tetraliyelriek', tlu'n to elihydride', and tlu'n te) Ix'nze'ue'. Ih'uce 
he concluded that tlu'. change' e)f cemstitutiejn in g(»ing fre)m 
benzeme elihydriele to be^nzeme' is anale)gous io the' ehaiige' e)f 
constitution which is continue)Usly she)wn in passing from l)e'n~ 
zc'.ne hexahyelriele to tlie^ tc'trahyelride anel tlu'u to the' diliydihle', 
anel is comparable', with the ehange' of c.onstitutie)n which marks 
the passage fremi lu'xane to hexylc'iie anel tlu'ii to diallyl. 

As bc'iizene tetrahyelriele anel elihyelriek' ele) not. diHVr fre)m 
benzene in their (‘he'inical l)ehaviour as a, wheh', nor in tlieir 
])hysic.al b('havie)ur, tlu're is ne) gre)und fen* supposing that tlu're 
are', abrvii)t change's in the saturatie)ns e)f the' dispe)sablt' atomic 
vale'nedc'.s e)f the'se ce)mpe)unels. The' e*,e)nclusie)n rallu'r is (hat 
there is one e'.thyle'nie linking in be'nze'ne te'trahydride', as (he‘re^ 
is one^ in lu'xyleme, anel twe) e)f tlu'se linkings in be'uzene' elihydride^ 
as tliere are twe) in eliallyl. 

^‘Th(i (continuity of t.otal j)hysical Ixchaviour which marks the' |)rof»:r('ssiv(c 
separation of hydropjen from hexane to diallyl ori th(c oiu^ hand, and from 
benzene hexahydride to benzetie on the other hand, points of lU'cessity to 
continuity of ehange of constitution in the two sc'ric's. Ih'nee must 

contain ethylenic linkings, and three of these if th(^ dihydridt' contains two, 
and the tetrahydride one of these linkings. I'he supptisition that tlin'.e 
effective diagonal linkings, or throe potential centri(^ linkings, in h(‘nz(‘nc^ 
could produce the same physical offeets as three ethykmie linkin/’:s, is (piiti^ 
arbitrary, and is in direct contradiction to the act\ia,l discontinuity which 
accompanies well known abrupt (jhanges of (umstitution.’' 

Briihrs data showed that the diffenuicc's Ix'twt'C'u th(' mol('(‘.- 
ular refractions and dispersions of tlu'. saturation-isouH'ridt's 
benzene hexahydride and hexylene (Coni2), Ix'nzt'iu'. tt'tra- 
hydride and diallyl (CoHio); benzene and dipropargyl (Cello), 
agree very closely with the differences required if tlu^ structural 
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formulae on page 473 are adopted, and a ring-closing linking 
is considered to be optically indifferent. 

If Kekule’s hexagon formula for benzene is used, the two iso- 
meric hydrocarbons anthracene and phenanthrene (C14H10) 
must be saturation-isomerides; if the diagonal formula or the 
centric formula for benzene is adopted, anthracene and phenan- 
threne must be position-isomerides. The molecular refraction 
of phenanthrene is considerably greater than that of anthracene. 
Inasmuch as Briihl had shown that saturation-isomerides have 
different molecular refractions, and the molecular refractions 
of position-isomerides are the same, or nearly the same, he 
concluded that Kekul 4 ’s formula for benzene is more in keeping 
with the spectrometric data than either the diagonal or the 
centric formula. 

Whether a comparison is made of the values of various 
physical constants obtained experimentally for a series of 
compounds wherein hydrogen is successively removed from or 
added to benzene, or the observed molecular refractions and 
dispersions of these compounds are compared with the values 
calculated from their compositions, the conclusion is, that, “of 
all the structural formute which have been proposed for ben- 
zene, Kekule’s alone is in keeping with the facts.” 

Briihl says that all the results of his spectrometric experi- 
ments conclusively disprove the view expressed by von Baeyer,i 
that “the benzene nucleus can exist in two states, which are 
to be regarded as tautomeric, in the sense that a determinate 
constitution belongs to each individual derivative.” 

If it can be shown that derivatives of benzene — say, the 
phthalic acids, C6H4(C02H)2— are not tautomeric, but have 
constitutions precisely like that of benzene, the view of von 
Baeyer will be untenable. Briihl says: 

“The conclusion, drawn from spectrometric investigations, that benzene, 
phthalic acid, and also terephthalic acid, are not tautomeric, but contain 
ring-systems of one and the same kind, is fully confirmed by thermo- 
chemical results. For, according to Stohmann’s measurements, the thermal 
effects of successive hydrogenation of benzene, of phthalic acid, and of tere- 
phthalic acid, are completely similar, a fact which is possible only if the con- 
stitution of the benzene nucleus is alike in the three compounds.” 


1 Annal. Chem. Pharm., 269, 188 [1892]. 
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The conclusion drawn hy Hriihl from Stohmauifs tlu'rino- 
clieinical (examination of lH‘nzimt‘ and sonu* of its ihaavativt's 
is exactly tlue opposite^ of th(‘ (‘onclusiou drawn hy Stohiiauiu 
lums{‘lf. Stolimann ^ r(\i»;ard{*d his r(‘sults as proving that 
tlu'ne cannot he thnne (^tjuivahait douhl(‘ linkings in tiue hcmzien.- 
nu(*l(ais.” Me said that tlue ri'sults of ihermo(‘h(‘mical inv(esti- 
gation are in (‘omphelce accord with tlu* vuavs of von Ikwxn on 
tlu' (‘onstiiiition of h('nz(enee and its d(eriva,tiv{es.” 

Mow did Briihl r(e(*oncil(e his conclusion with Stohmann’s 
exp(eriment.al data? 

Hriilil admits tlu‘ accura(*y of Stohnuinids work, and 
says that 

similar and (‘ontinuous changes of th(*rnuil valu(» a<’(’oin|>ani('.s tlu* pa.ssajL!;(* 

from hexahydro-comptumds to ((*( rnliy<iro-' uiid to dihydro <*ompotiuds of 

l)cn/i(‘.uo, whereas there is asudd<*ii and disemitinuoiis ehanfi;<*of tlu‘rmul value 
whcMi tlu'i hetizeiu^ tmeU'Us is hvrnual from tlu* diliydro-eompouiuL” 

But lhaihrs own r(‘sults prov(*d that thc^ (‘hangte of rt‘lativ(‘ 
density, of mohaailar volunu', of sptecilic and moltaailar nd'rac- 
tion, and of sptecific and mokMailar disptersion, is gradual a,nd 
continuous in passing from hi'nztene htexaltydridie to h(enz(m(e 
through the ti'tra- and tlu' dihydndi‘. 

According to Briihl, lu'ats of comhustion an^ ru'itluer n(‘C(‘s- 
sarily nor actually commeusurahh* with otlua* physical propter- 
ties. Briihl says: 

“Heat of (’.ombvistion is depemkmt primarily on tlu^ nurnl>(*r and nature 
of the atoms whieh compose a mol(*cul<% hut it is also d<‘pendent on tlu* mutual 
linkings of these atoms, on th(‘ir arrang<*meut in spaet*, on flu* nature and 
the degr(‘,(? of saturation of their valencies, on tlu* most diverse n‘lations of 
strains and stressc^s (mn den mannujjnltvjHien t>imn.numjHevrh(iltmHt\en )\ in a 
word, it is the expression of the total energy of a body. \Vht*n*as otlu‘r 
physical properties are manif(*Htations of a more* limited nature*, an* d(*pc*tulent 
chielly on one set of (u)nditionH and to a k^ss d(*gn*e on oth(*r conditions; 
they are expnissiouK of parts of the total eiu*rgy. H(‘nct* such <li(Tt*rtmt phys- 
ic.al constants as melting-p<>i»h hoiling.point, soluhility, r(*fraction, and 
dispersion ne(al not he proportional in a s(‘n<‘s cd hodi(*s; as a fact, they an* 
often not proportional; rniuth less is there a necessary proptjrtionality l>(*t vv(*c*n 
such constants and thermal valiuis.” 

If the thermal values of the total ('lU'rgic's of s(‘veral rc^latinl 
homogeneous substances could he analyzcul so as to (‘.xhihit tlu^ 

' ./. jmikt. Ohetn. [2| (S, 4f>;{ [ 
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partial energy associated with a certain definite atomic arrange- 
ment, the result must be in accord with that deduced from the 
volumetric, from the spectrometric, and from other important 
properties of the substances. According to Bruhl, such an 
analysis is practicable for benzene compounds.^ 

These are the questions to be considered: Is the presence 
of ethylenic groups of carbon-atoms possible or impossible in 
benzene compounds? If these groups may be present, what is 
the explanation of their specific properties in the aromatic 
compounds? 

Briihl asserts that the conclusions to be drawn from an 
examination of what at. first sight seem to be unimportant 
differences between individual thermal values, taken along 
with a comparative study of thermochemical results over a 
wide field, are entirely opposed to the conclusions which Stoh- 
mann has drawn, concerning the structure of the benzene mole- 
cule, from regarding the average values of the differences be- 
tween the thermochemical data obtained by following the 
course of the hydrogenation of closed rings. 

The dominating factors in the spectrometric behaviour of 
compounds of carbon are the general character of the atomic 
linkings — whether these are single or multiple — and the num- 
ber of each kind of linking. But thermochemical relations are 
conditioned by the finer characters of linkings, by their sta- 
bilities, their relative positions, and by other constitutive 
properties of molecules. For example, the linkings in ethylenic 
HRC — CRH 

oxides, \ / , cannot be optically distinguished from 

0 

the linkings in ethers, R2HC-O-CHR2; but these linkings 
are thermochemically different. The thermal value of a single 
carbon linking is conditioned by the stability of the molecule, 
by its state of strain {Spannungszustand); the single linking 
has different thermp .1 values in trimethylene compounds, in 
tetramethylene, in pentamethylene, and in hexamethylene 
compounds. The differences between the thermal values of 


1 The development of thermochemical investigation will be considered in the 
next section of this chapter. 
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single carbon linkings may be greater than the differences be- 
tween the thermal values of single and double linkings. 

Ethylenic linkings also differ much thcn-mally. It is herc^ 
Briilil asserts, that an explanation is to be found of the differ- 
ences which are often noticed between the chemical behaviours 
and tlie degrees of stability of compounds tliat contain ethylenic 
linkings. The ethylene groups which are richer in eiu'rgy must be 
more reactive, more labile^ than those whicli are })oor(‘r in enc'rgy. 

Although it is very difficult to disentangle tluu'moelumiical 
relations, yet it has become possible, Briihl says, to recognize 
certain regularities in the relations betweem tlu^ thermal (^(|uiv- 
alents of ethylene groups and the geiun'al constitutions of 
molecules. 

^'Thc main achievement in this department has been the olmtidai ion of 
the particular nature {Eigennrt) of the benzene mudeus, as \v(dl as the (li,s- 
cloKurc of the cause of the specific chemical charactcu's of the aromatic (com- 
pounds, and of their apparently contradictory opticcal and chemical bcdiav- 
iours.” 

Bruhl’s argument proceeds somewhat as follows. Tho most 
symmetric of several isomeric mok'cuk's is tlu^ most stable. 
Of isomeric unsaturated mol(T‘Ail(\s which, aiv. (*hang('abl(^ onc^ 
into another, the more labile has always ih(^ grt^ati'r lu^at of 
combustion, and the greater thc'rmal en(M-gy a(‘.c.ompani(‘S 
ethylenic linkings in this case. When dihydrogtmiztul I)(mz(vne 
compounds i)ass into comj^oimds of tlu^ iinalt-c^nul {iabtld) 
bonzeno nucleus, there is a suddem chang(^ of mohnuilar stabil- 
ity; the change is mucli more markcul than that which is notkuul 
when dihydrocompounds of benzenK'. be(*.()m(^ te(rahydro(‘om- 
poimds, or when a dihydro- or a tetrahydrocompound changers 
into its isomeride. 

The line of argument which has been sketch(‘d in previous 
paragraphs shows that there must be a suddem (‘hanger of tluu'mal 
value in the passage from dihydrogenized bcmzene. comi)ounds 
to derivatives of benzene; that change is diffenmt from the 
passage from hexahydro- to tetrahydrocompounds, and from 
tetra- to dihydrocompounds. But this sudden change of tlu'rmal 
value is not inconsistent with the presence of ethylenic linkings 
in benzene; for these linkings must have a smaller thermal 
value in benzene than in hydrogenized benzenes, because they 
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are more stable in the former molecule. The differences be- 
tween the heats of combustion of the dihydrocompounds and 
of derivatives of the unaltered benzene nucleus must be con- 
siderably greater than the differences between the heats of 
combustion of hexahydro- and tetrahydrocompounds, or than 
those between the thermal values of tetra- and dihydrocom- 
pounds. This conclusion is confirmed by facts established by 
experiment. 

Processes of addition in the aromatic and in the olefinic compounds, 
Briihl says, . . . consist in the loosening of ethylenic linkings and the change 
of these into single linkings. But the degree of stability of the ethylenic 
linkings is generally much greater in the unaltered benzene nucleus than in 
the hydrogenized derivatives and the olefinic compounds. The degree of 
stability is not the same in different classes of compounds; indeed, it varies 
considerably from case to case in one and the same class. Hence arise the 
differences between the readiness to undergo oxidation, and to fonn addition- 
products of the benzene compounds on the one hand, and their partially 
hydrogenized derivatives and the olefinic compounds on the other hand. 

. . . The immediate cause of this variation in the capacity of resistance 
is the difference between the energies, measurable by the thermal values, 
of the pairs of ethylenically linked carbon atoms. The less the thermal 
energy of this group, the more stable is the union of the atoms. The sur- 
prising capacity of resistance of the benzene compounds, \vhich furnished 
the main reason for doubting Kekul^’s hexagon-hypothesis, is quite satis- 
factorily explained by the proportionately smaller thermal energy of the 
ethylenic linkings in these compounds. It is, indeed, the thermal behaviour 
of the aromatic compounds which gives a substantial support to Kekule’s 
constitutive conception {di& constitutive Auffassung KehuMs), inasmuch as 
it removes the apparent anomalies in their chemical properties by revealing 
the cause of these anomalies.” 

Briihl says in effect that, although the linking between 
carbon-atoms in benzene is the same in kind as the linking 
in ethylene, yet the intensities of the Unkings differ, and the 
stabilities of the molecules are not the same. 

The conclusion reached by Briihl regarding the expression 
of the properties and reactions of benzene in a formula is, that 
Kekuld’s hexagon formula, with alternative double and single 
linkings, is preferable to all other di-dimensional formulae 
which have been suggested. If Kekule’s hypothesis is adopted, 
that the atoms of carbon oscillate in the molecule of benzene, 
in such a way that the first of the following formula represents 
the constitution of the molecule at one period of an oscillation, 
and the second formula represents the constitution at the other 
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period of the oscillation, an cxcccilinsrly cniiiplotc presentation is 
given of tlu' properties and the eheuiieal interai-tion> of hiaizene. 
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This conception of the constitution of henzene introduces a 
kind of structural nioditieation which is not ilie sanie as ordinary 
isomerism, ami dilTers from tautoiuerism. Hruhl sugge-tcl the 
term ]ih(iKo(ri>iiisiit. He saiil: ‘ 

‘‘'llu* iinalti'nnl In'n/.t'iu' mui'lini’i -nul vitw* yv ft iuu ju'p phitaa- 

tropic. Tlio iui|4hnl thr* f«‘nii i'-, oti livtinn 

gHiuitioii, i»r (‘ornhNiHftultJig »»l iUr Jnu. .i!t4 «*!>ly i .Miufrium, 

or taiitomorism, iti tho onlitiary ujfiuiittg *4 UMitl;, fhro s," 

In a st‘n(*s of lutanoirs, puhli laal froiu ivj j uiiuait! , l'»nilil- 
has uuult* a siHH’tnamiTie inv<v:>tiiantit*u m| ihr nf 

tduitntivrisui; that is, thr phouMint’iia l»v rriiaiii 

conipoiuuls of raiinju suiuc' of who o naaiioiis .viiyiar-f om‘ 
structiiral hjnmila, wliili* olhor of ihoir n%’itiioir ooui fo ilo- 
niuial aia)(hor formula, lutr rxuiuplo, iii oiilrr to fhr 

naictions of atH‘to-“an‘tic' othylio r Uor, many t havt* 

(kaaiHul it iu‘tM‘ssnry tt» two :iiairttiral foriuti!a’ to this 

compound, to r(*prosont tla* moli‘ruli% undrr rrrtaiu ctiuililions, 
liy tlu* furiiiula 

iir V (11, (\th(^n,, 

II 11 

(» (j 


and under oth(>r coiiditiims hy the formula 

H:,(h (’ (’H C.O.CmH.v 

I II 

III! II 


‘ “Studiol tihi’i* J. pmkt. |U], aU, LUh jlHUli, 

Knorr, AntmL ( 'hrm. Phurtn., S!7a, lUri ( i 

^ “Studbn J, prnkt. Phtm. oD, t U* 1 1HUI], *’l*ir ladb 

(It^r Modimi iti UkungHvargimgi’ii/* Zeit^fh, fur pht^nk^ii. f :ia, I i 

“fllior taut4>nii'«i Utiiwiuitiluiigi^n in Ummui^nA* M., ai* Ul "fl.er 

Salzbildungea iu likuagtiii** (witii If. Htdtrmli*rb iimi., TUI, 1 Til* I, »U4 

[ 1905 ]. 
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-C-CH 2 - 

Many compounds which contain the group || can 

0 

apparently change into compounds containing the group 
-C=CH- 

I , which again readily revert to the former type ; and 

OH 

certain compounds which react under some conditions as if 

-C-CH- 

their molecules contain the group || | , react imder 

0 

-C=C- 


other conditions as if the group | | were present, 

OH 

That form of one of these compounds wherein the group 
-C-CH 2 - -C-CH- 

II , or the group || | , is supposed to be pres- 

0 0 

ent, is called the keto-form; the other form, containing the group 
.-C=CH- -C=C- 

I , or the group | 1 , is called the enol-form} 

OH OH 

The difference between tautomeric and ordinary isomeric 
phenomena is stated thus by Briihl: 


^'The phenomena of tautomerism consist ... in a reciprocal capability 
of transformation of isomeric, labile forms, or their derivatives. Whereas 
ordinary stable isomerides, as propyl and isopropyl compounds, butyl and 
isobutyl compounds, are not autochangeable one into another ohne 

Weiteres in einander uherfuhrhar sind), the labile keto-forms are changeable 
into enol-forms, and these back into those.^’ 

Some chemists have supposed that the pecuhar reactions of 
such a tautomeric compound as aceto-acetic ethyl ester require 
the view that both the keto-form and the enol-form of this com- 
pound are present at the same time, and the system must be 
regarded as in equilibrium; that if a chemical reagent is added 
which interacts only with the keto-form, equilibrium is dis- 


^ These terms were introduced by Briihl in 1894 (“ Studien tiber Tautomerie”). 
The group C=0 in keto-forms is characteristic of ketones: a pair of doubly linked 
carbon-atoms, one of which is also linked to hydroxyl, is characteristic of vinyl 
H2C=CH 

alcohol or sethenol, | ; hence the expression, enol-form. 

OH 
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turbed and the cnol- changes into the keto-cornpoimd; if a 
reagent is added which interacts only with tlie enol-fonn, more 
of the keto-compound is changed in the endeavour of the system 
to attain equilibrium; and that, for these reasons, IIk^ mixture 
of the two forms reacts soiuctinies as if the keto-comi)ouu(l wc're 
alone present, sometimes as if only the enol-compouud were 
presentd 

Other chemists have supposed that the forms of a tautomeric 
compound have no (lefuiite mok'cular constitutions, l)ut jire 
to be thought of as collocations of atoms whievh oscillates bc't wcHm 
certain different grou])ings.“ This view has btuai contradicted 
by the results of various inve^stigations, notably by the work 
of Perkin on magnetic rotation.*^ 

It is evidenth^ impossible to follow tlie courses of a tauto- 
meric change by using ordinary chemical redactions. But P>riihl 
has shown that these processes may Ix'. followed by using spe'c- 
trometric methods of examination, because^ nothing is done 
that can alter the molecular constitution of the substance', which 
is being investigated.*^ 

In his Studien uber Ta'iitoinerie [1894], Briihl consiek're'd 
especially the tautomerism of ketonic, and pscmdo-kedonic, that 
is, enolic compounds (CMn 2 m 4 - 20 n) "-xHo. 

II 

OH 

1 

C = C— shows that the migration of the hydrogcai atom is 

accompanied by the change of a carbonylic to a hydroxylic 
linking, and by the formation of an ethylenic; Unking. Tlie 
first of these alterations of linking is atUmded l)y a dc'crc'asi', 
the second by an increase of the values of the spc'ctro- 
metric constants; the total optical effect is an increases of tliesc^ 


^ Compare Nernst, Theoretische Ohemie, 531 [1898]. 

2 Compare Laar, Berichte, 18, 648 [1885]; 19, 730 [1886]. 

“ “The Magnetic Rotation of Compounds supposed to contain acetyl, or to be 
of ketonic origin,” by W. H. Perkin, 0. S, Journal, 61, 800 [1892]. 

^ Briihl, Berichte, 25, 366 [1892]. 
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constants. Molecular refraction is influenced, sometimes con- 
siderably influenced by temperature; but molecular dispersion 
is but little affected by changes of temperature.^ Briihl shows 
that measurement of the molecular dispersion of a tautomeric 
compound under different conditions is a very delicate instru- 
ment for detecting enolization, or ketonization, although it is 
not suited for determining the amount of tautomeric change. 
When the enol-form of one of the tautomeric compounds ex- 
amined by Briihl is heated, ketonization proceeds, and can be 
followed by spectrometric experiments. If Laar’s hypothesis 
is correct, that the desmotropic forms of a tautomerizable com- 
pound' are merely stages in the oscillations of the atoms, such 
a compound cannot either ketonize or enolize on warming; 
either retardation or acceleration of the atomic oscillations 
may happen, but there cannot be a change of constitution in 
one definite direction. As his results clearly indicated deter- 
minate changes of constitution, Briihl concluded that Laar^s 
hypothesis, if not untenable, is certainly inapplicable to the 
compounds which he examined. 

BriihPs results, recorded in the memoir we are considering, 
seem to me to indicate that, as the phenomena of tautomeric 
change which he observed are instances of genuine isomerism, 
it is better to use the term desmotro'pism than the term tautom- 
erism. The keto- and the enol-forms of the compounds ex- 
amined by Briihl were shown to have different and definite 
constitutions; they are not forms of the same compound; they 
are not constituted of the same parts, as the word tautomeric 
implies; the differences between them are dependent on differ- 
ences of linking, they are desmotropic differences. The only 
reason why a special term should be used is, that desmotropic 
changes are reversible without introducing foreign substances 
into the systems 

Briihl concludes his Studien ilber Tautomerie with a reserva- 
tion. His conclusions are based on the results of spectrometric 
experiments only. He says: 


^ Briihl, Zeitsch. jur physikal. Cheniie, 7, 140 [1891]. 

2 The Brit. Reports for 1904, p. 1, coPxtain a resume of recent work on the 
subject of dynamic isomerism, by T. M. Lowy. 
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“There is no single infallible chenheal method of inv<‘stigntion; neither 
can there be any one infallible physical metlu>d.” 

Wc come lunv to Briihrs nu^nioir, (‘iifitltal Die RoUc der 
Medien in iM^inujmYrijanijvn} 

In the chapter on (Uwmietd Ajfiniiij, attention was direetinl to 
the fact that sonu^ compounds, which an‘ el(‘ctrolyt(‘s wlavn dis- 
solved in water, do not conduct (‘l(‘ctri(‘it y wlitui dissolvtal in 
certain otlu'r vsolvcmis. (Set*: (\sp(‘cially p. 427.) 

The advances niadc^ of latt' years in applying; tlu' theory of 
ionization make it certain that th(‘ part playtnl by tlu' solvtad. 
is not iner(4y ])hysical. ''I'he dissociation of (‘ompounds in 
aqueous solutions is g:(‘n(*rally mon‘. (‘omplett‘ than thdr dis- 
sociation in solutions of organic* solvcaits. \\'ha( is tlu‘ ac'tioii 
of watc'r; what an' tlu* actiems of otlua* solvcmts? 

From his study of hydrogem pi'roxiiF,** made in ISPo, Uriihl 
concludc'd that tlu' great dissociating powca* of watti* is con- 
nectc'd with tlic^ chc'inical cluiractca* of that C'omiioural. lit' 
found that the dissociating powci's of cii'tain rnt'dia whidi do 
not Ciuitain oxygc'u are vc‘ry small, Ilc' supposed that the* dis- 
sociating powers of solvents which are compounds of t>xygt‘n 
are (U)nnected with the' valc'ncw of the* oxygtm atom, tt» which 
he assignc'd a potemtial c[uaclrivalc‘ncy. 

In LS9() II. P. ('Udy proved that solutions in li(phd ammonia 
conduct rapidly.** About the vsame time* it was shenvn by Dutoit 
and Astonp and by Dutoit and Fridrich/Mhat nitrogen (com- 
pounds as a class bc'have similarly to oxygtm compounds with 
rc'spc'ct to dissociating powca*. Ihiihl coimcnied the dissociating 
power of compounds of nitrogem with the* fact that, altimugh 
nitrogen is vc'ry often tc'rvalent, it can alscj ac*t as a cjuintiuivalcmt 
atom. He suggc'stc'd that many multivalcud atoms wtmld In* 
found to act like the atoms of oxygcii and of nitn»gtm; in tihcT 
words, that (u)mpc)unds of multivalcmt atoms wouM clause dis- 
sociation of substance's clLssolvc'd in th(*m.** Tliis conciusion 
was strengthemed by the annoimcemcmt, macF in IKPi) by 

^ ZcU.sch, /Hr phi/nkal. i'hvmiv, I (189*. (I. 

^IbUL, 18, 514 {18951. 

^ J. fhya. (nirmutn/, 1, 797 [1H9(V 7J. 

^CotfipL Tmdu.% 125, 249 (1 897 1, 

^ Bull. Boc. (Jhim. pi), UK 521 ( IH9H|. 

« Zeitsch, fur p/iijdkaL Vhvmiv, 27, :U9 [WHS]. 
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Kahlenberg and Lincoln,^ that solutions of certain compounds 
in arsenious chloride conduct rapidly. 

Further investigations showed that solutions of certain 
salts in phosphorous chloride are non-conductors, although 
solutions of the same salts in arsenious chloride conduct rapidly; 
and that solutions of certain other salts in phosphorous chloride 
conduct. Arsenious chloride acts as a dissociating and ionizing 
medium towards some salts; it behaves differently towards 
other salts. 

Looking at these results of investigation, and at other results 
similar to these, Briihl concluded that ionizing power ^ is depend- 
ent both on the nature of the solvent and on the nature of the 
dissolved compound. No absolute measure of the ionizing powers 
of different media has been foimd. Besides the chemical inter- 
changes between solvent and dissolved substance, the degree of 
association, the ionic friction, the specific viscosity of the medium, 
and other conditions come into play. Nevertheless, the de- 
pendence is unmistakable of the dissociating power of a solvent 
on its chemical composition, especially on its oxygen or nitrogen 
content. Briihl remarks that the potential valencies of some 
atoms do not seem to produce the physical changes which are 
effected, according to his hypothesis, by the potential valencies 
of the oxygen and the nitrogen atoms. Carbon bisulphide, ole- 
fines, and aromatic compounds are very feeble dielectrics and 
dissociating media, although disposable affinities” are present 
in the molecules of all of them. 

The hypothesis suggested by Briihl is to this effect. 

such media can be good dielectrics and dissociators wherein dis- 
posable chemical affinities are found; these physical properties are expres- 
sions of the chemical attracting capacities of unsaturated multivalent atoms.” 


This statement is not to be taken as implying that all 
compounds which contain disposable valencies, in accordance 
with the prevailing conceptions of valency, are therefore good 
dielectrics and dissociators. 

In another part of his memoir Briihl says that, when he 


^ J. 'phys. Chemistry, 12 ^ 

2 Briihl uses the expression di& ionisierende Kraft; 
the words ionizing power. 


I have rendered this by 
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speaks of the oxyg('n atom as ^^potentially ({uadrivaltmt,” he 
does not ascribe' to il 'M'onr complt*t(‘, as it were iinchant>;(\‘ibly 
fixed units of ved(‘nt‘\.” It is siiflieic'nt for his purpose lo su])- 
pose that allinity of oxy^eui is not^ coiuph'lt'ly (‘xhaushal 
by binding two hydroge'U atoms or (lu'ir e'([uivalenl ; Mait 
arrears of affinity n'lnain {dass also AUiniiaisirsIr rjiinlt'hjrblii'lwn 
aimi”). (See Apj)e.iulix to Part IL) 

In ordt'r to t('st his hypotlu'sis, Briihl followe'd spcH'tro- 
metrically the ck'smotropic- change's e)f e*('rtain e-ompounds in 
diffe'reiit sedvents. lie' scli'e'ted e'ompounds e'ach of which e'xists 
in an ened- (e)r er) form and in a ke'to- (or .?) form, and e'xhibits 
consiek'rable' ediange'. of spe'ctrejine'tric e*onsta,n(s wlu'U it passe's 
from e)n(^ fe)rm te) the' e)th(a'. The' ('liol-forin had always larger 
rc'fractive anel elispe'nsive'. pe)we‘rs than the' ke'to-form. AhaasiuH'- 
memts were^ maele'. at the'. e)rdinary tempi'ratun', for tlu' purpe)S(' 
e)f pre've'uting any elire'ed e'llVct on tlu' optical e'onstants of adeh'd 
thermal energy. The^ e'.e)!ie*.e‘utratie)ns of the' solid iotis we're' 
definite', anel praetieially the same' lor c'ae'h e'ompound. Me'asuri'- 
mt'nts of re'fractivei inelic'ns, and eif re'lativc' ele'usilie's, and lu'ne'e' 
of nudecular re'fraetieins anel medecular dispe'rsiems, we*re‘ made* 
with fre'shly pre'j)are'el se)lutie)ns, anel also ai de'tt'rminah' intt*r- 
vals e)f time. The samei eiptieial e'e)nstants we're' de'te'rmine'd feir 
eae'h sedve'iit anel fe)r e'ach e‘e)mpounel; if the' e'ompemnd was a 
soliel, it was medteul anel the' e'onstants we're' tlu'u ele'te'rmine'efi 
The solvents use'd were chleireifeirm, be'uze'ue', (‘arbon bisulphiele*, 
a-bromemaphthale'nei, ethylic aleadiol, and me't hylic ale*e)hoI. 
By varying the ce)ne'.e'ntratie)ns of e'aedi sedution, the' e'fTe'e't cm 
the desme)tropic cliangei was ele'te'rmiiu'el of variations in tlie' 
redative masses e)f sedve'ut and elissedve'd (‘ompoiuul. 

Bruhrs results she)weel, first, that in neiiu' of the' (‘ompounds 
examinexl did the e'ned-fe)rm spend ant'ously change' inle^ the' 
ke'to-form; secondly, certain sedve'nts proeliua'el no ke'temizing 
effect even afte^r sc've'idy-five' elays, unle'ss the' sedidions we're' 
maele very elilute, anel ewen then thei amount of change' was 
very small; thirdly, tlie effects of the)S(' se)lve*nts whie-h exiuse'd 
ketonization we're noticc'able only afte'r a conside'rabh' inte'rval 
of time. There was i)ractically ne) ke'tonimtion in sedutions* 
in chloroform: if the solutions wc'rc ve'iy dilute', a vc'ry little 
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of the keto-form was produced after a long time; ketonization 
proceeded very slowly in dilute solutions in benzene, carbon 
bisulpliide, and a-bromonaphthalene; enol-compounds dissolved 
in nudhylic or in ethylic alcohol were completely changed into 
keto-coinpounds after sixty-two days. 

investigation shows,” Briilil said, ‘'that not only does the velocity of 
rea(;t.ion vary much with the nature of the medium, but also that a state of 
eciuilibriiun between the two desmotropic forms does not exist in the solu- 
tions.” 

The. latter part of the foregoing statement was fully con- 
firuK'dl by Briihl and Schroder in 1905. Their spectrometric 
('.xaniination of the changes of several enolic compounds into 
tlu^ corresponding ketonic compounds conclusively contradicted 
tlu'. s\ipi)osition that solutions of tautomerizable compounds 
always contain enol- and keto-forms in equilibrium.’- 

Th(', action of solvents like chloroform, that is, solvents with 
V(‘ry small dissociating powers, is thought of by Briihl as com- 
parables with the action of a vacuum in evaporation. Such 
solvents, he says, probably separate the crystalline aggregates 
of solid enolic compounds into molecular complexes, or even 
into single molecules, but they cause little or no ionization. 
Wh(m an enolic compound is dissolved in a solvent like benzene, 
that is, in a solvent which ionizes slightly, and the solution is 
(liluted, a few molecules of the dissolved compound will be 
ionized. As enolic compounds are very weak acids, they ionize 
into hydrogen and a complex anion; the hydrogen ion will be 
attracted towards the ethylenic linking in the anion, a single 
linking will be formed, and at the same time a carbonylic linking 
will take the place of the hydroxylic linking in the original enol. 
The result will be the formation of the keto-form of the com- 
pound. The removal, by ketonization, of some of the enolic 
compound, will destroy the equilibrium of the system; ionization 
and ketonization will proceed until the whole of the enol-form 
has disappeared, and the system consists of the ketonic com- 
pound only. The greater the ionizing power of the solvent, the 
more quickly will the process of ketonization be finished. 

^ “tibor Salzbildungen in Losungen, III.,” Zeitsch. jur 'physikal. CUmie, 51, 
614 [1905]. 
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Briihl ri'iircscufs tin* iimizatidii arul ki'tonization of the 
(‘nolH' ciimpotuul a-t'lhylnu's'uyloxitldxal.alc hy tha rolliiwiiijr 
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]I(‘ sa\v: 

‘‘'l'h(‘ C iilotii Ilf Uh' au.'t!ittirut<‘<l (■(liylfiiir gnmii nf llic iuiiim altriii'ln 
tho fiiliiiii UyilriiKi'ii, which Ioscm its pnsilivi' cliarnc; at the sanic lime, the 
hydnixylie (ixyni'u of lli(> union loses its neKiilive eharjite, niul ehnnKes into 
the elect ricnlly nentrnl cnrlionylii- oxygen." 

Hri'ililV vi(‘\v, wliich, tis he sttys, l)niif.:;s in ni> new hy|inthfsis, 
n'ganls (ht‘ liUihmuTi/.ia^ power of a .'^olvciil lo In- a nuxt'^tiri' 
of its ionizing; itower. One wmilil expeft tlie electric eonilneliv- 
ity of th(' I'nolie. form of ('thylme.sityloxiilox.nlitti‘ to lie smallest, 
in !i frtishly mtule solutioii in chloroform, l.'ir'ter in ti .solution in 
e.tu'hon bisnlphiile, ln'iizeui*, or n'-hromon.'iplith.alene. ttinl very 
much larjtt'r in tilcoholic .solutions. One woulil .also ex[iei't tli - 
chloroform .solution to retain its .small coniluctivity for the 
longt^st. tinu', llu* cinuluctivity to tlt'crettse slowly in lienzene, 
etc.., solutions, anil to (It'crettse much more rapidly, until it ilLs- 
a[ipcars, in alcoholic .solutions. 

Britlil calls solutions of tautomerizahle tmolic coiupounds 
cmdiicUirs oj (he third order, 'rhesti electrolytic .syslian.s ch.an}t;e 
continuously tmd more or h'ss rapitlly; whereas ti conductor of 
the second ortltT, that is, a solution of a stilt, of tm ordinary 
aciil, or of a base, remains (dt'ctrolytically const.ant, provideil 
the concentration and the te.mpt'rjiture are tamsttmt. 

Briihl .says: 

“I regard the wipiilemcatary or rtwidual atlinity i.f certain atnin.s, i-s. 
pecially ef oxygen atoms, and iiarthailarly of lliose’in hydroxylic gti. .p . 
also of nitrogen atoms— to ho the soiit of the ionizing and tautomcri/.ing (tower 

of media/’ 

In attempting to fiiul the cau.se of the vtirying activities of 
the solvents he examined, Briihl hiys streas on the relativity 
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of the dissociating powers of solvents. A comparison of these 
powers, without reference to the particular substances dissociated, 
can only be qualitative. Speaking broadly, water dissociates 
compounds dissolved in it to a greater degree than organic 
media; alcohols are more complete dissociators than ketones; 
and so on. But, to take an example, although formic acid is an 
excellent dissociator of salts, .yet some electrolytes — ^hydrogen 
chloride and trichloracetic acid, for instance — are not dis- 
sociated, but seem rather to be associated to double molecules, 
when dissolved in formic acid.^ Hence a comparison of the 
dissociating powers of media with other properties of them 
can only be qualitative, can only be broad and general. 

Ncrnst, in 1894, claimed to have established the existence 
of a connexion between the dissociating powers and the di- 
electric constants of solvents.^ 

liodios which have great electric resistance “are called dielectrics, because 
certain electrical actions can be transmitted through them; . . . when 
an electromotive force acts on a dielectric it causes the electricity to be 
displaced within it in the direction of the electromotive force. . . . The 
amount of displacement produced by a given electromotive force is different 
in different dielectrics. The ratio of the displacement in any dielectric to 
the displacement in a vacuum due to the same electromotive force is called 
the S[)ecifiic Inductive Capacity of the dielectric, or, more briefly, the Dielec- 
tric Constant.” ^ 

Briihl develops the connexion between the dielectric con- 
stants and the dissociating powers of solvents, premising that 
nothing beyond a broad and general connexion can be estab- 
lished, because comparisons of dissociating powers must be 
merely qualitative at present. All that can be regarded as 
established is, that liquids which have large dielectric constants 
and large dissociating powers are the best tautomerizors. It 
docs not follow that a liquid which has the smallest dielectric 
constant of a series of liquid compounds is the slowest dis- 
sociator and tautomerizor. 

What are the nature and conditions of the energy of solvents, 
called by Bruhl the medial energy, by which the separation of 


' Soo Z’lnninovioli-Tossarin, Zeitsch. fur pkysiked. Chemie, 19, 251 [1896]. 

^ Zeituch. jiir physikal. Oliemie, 13, 531 [1894]. , , m- ^ 

> Clerk Maxwell, An MemerUary Treatise on Electricity (edited by W. Garnett), 

p. 108 [1881]. 
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aggregates, the dielectric actions, and the processes of tautomeri- 
zation and ionization, are accomplished? 

The medial energy of a solvent depends on its chemical con- 
stitution. Although this form of energy cannot be identical 
with thermal energy (there are many instances of deert'ase of 
ionization accompanying increase of tenn)eratur(') , the two 
kinds of energy must be connected; for luxating ccu-tain salts 
causes ionization of them, aggregates are simplitied by solution 
and also by heat, tautomcrization is accomplislKul by both of 
these forms of energy. 

Brtihl traces connexions betw(xm the medial ('lu'i'gies and 
the heats of disgregation of solvents. If r ('cpials lu'at. of vapori- 
zation of a liquid compound, and p erpials the. lu'at, of disgix'- 
gation, or the disgregation-rmergy of tlie li()uid, that, is, the 
portion of the heat of vaporization which is us(mI in ovi'rc.oming 
intramolecular and intermolccular coluision, them 

T=p-{-A‘p{v—v{), 

where A is the thermal equivalent of unit work, p'-qeressure, 
t)=volume of substance as a gas, and iq^volmme of substance', 
as a Ikiuid. 

After tabulating anel eliscussing the ehetii avaihible- for de'- 
termining the heats of elisgregatiem of lieiuiel eiompounds, unde'r 
conditions such that the values are strictly e‘.e)m]);iriible', Briihl 
comes to the conclusion that the crudei lie-ats of vai)oi-izat.ion 
may be taken to be proportie)nal tee tlu' lu'ats ejf disgrcga.tion, 
provielcel only those compounels are; ceeuside'renl whie-h feillow 
the gaseous laws, at least approximate'ly, undeu- the e',ondi(.ions 
whereat the heats of vaporization are ele^teTinined. 

Comparison of the heats of vapenizatieen of jibout sixty 
solvents with their dielectric constants, so far as Ihe'se; e'e)ti- 
stants have been determined, showed an undoubtcHl comu'xiou 
between the two scries of values. Speaking broadly, good 
dissociators have large heats of vaporization and larg(^ dic'lec.- 
tric constants; feeble dissociators have small h(5al;s of vaj)ori- 
zation and small dielectric constants. 

‘With the limitations already mentioned we may put the heat.s of vapori- 
zation of substances as proportional to their heat-content {WarmainhaW^ 
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employed in internal work. Hence those solvents are characterized by the 
greatest dielectric capacity of separation (Seheidungsvermo^en), and generally 
by the strongest medial energy, in the vaporization of which the greatest 
quantities of heat must be used for separating the liquid molecules, or molec- 
ular aggregates, and resolving them into single gas-molecules. When the 
heat of disgregation is small, the dielectric power of separation (Scheidungs- 
krajt) and the medial energy are generally small.” 

So far as determinations have been made of heats of fusion 
of substances used as solvents, it appears that the active di- 
electrics and dissociators have large heats of fusion, and feeble 
dielectrics and dissociators have small heats of fusion. 

Although the specific heat of a substance is a complicated 
thermal property which cannot yet be exactly analyzed, yet it 
is possible to assert the existence of a correlation of specific 
heat and dissociating power. Active dissociators, as a class, 
have large specific heats; much medial energy generally accom- 
panies high values of specific heat. 

“Those solvents in which the forces of cohesion are strong, as shown by the 
heats of vaporization and of melting, and also, as a rule, by the specific heats, 
arc (‘.haractcrized by considerable medial energy and capacity of association. 
A moderately large portion of the energy supplied in the form of heat to 
associated media must be used in disgregating molecular complexes; another 
portion will be employed in doing intramolecular work, in loosening atomic 
connexions. Under suitable conditions, therefore, the thermal capacities 
and the disgregation-energies, and hence the medial energies of non-asso- 
ciated solvents, may be considerable” [because little energy is needed to 
break up their molecular aggregates]. 

Bruhl seems to think that the disgregation-energy of a 
solvent may be directly used for ionizing, or that the cohesion- 
energy of the liquid molecules may be transformed into ionizing 
energy. He says : 

“The residual affinities of the media . . . appear to be the points of 
attack {Angrifjspunkte) in those changes [of energy] which give rise to the 
formation of hydrates, ammonia compounds, and similar complex combina- 
tions of electrolyte and solvent, and, on sufficient accumulation of a suitable 
medium (dilution), lead to disruption of the electrolyte and to combination 
of the ionized portions with the dielectric, which is the solvent. In accord- 
ance with the views advanced, it is especially the oxygen and the nitrogen 
atoms of the solvent that are active; these atoms are not completely sat- 
urated by combination with two or with three univalent atoms . . . and 
contain supplementary or residual affinities.” 

Briihl that the establishment of a definite connexion 

between the medial energies and the thermal capacities of 
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solvents is the most practical result of the investigations de- 
scribed in his memoir on tlie 'part played hy the media in processes 
of solution} 

Briihl and Schroder described the n'sults of the further 
spectromctric study of certain tautom('rizal)l('. systiuns in three 
memoirs published in 1904 ami lt)05, and showaal that tilu'se 
results established an important conne.vion l)('tw('en sptHdro- 
metry and electrochemistry, inasmuch as tlu^y yield an optical 
method for measuring the degree's of ionization of (certain sub- 
stances in solutions .2 

So far as they have been (examiiKMl, tautonu'rizabh' systems 
have more or less acidic or l)asi(; reactions: those; eef the' aeu'te)- 
acetic ester type form salts by interacting with e'e-rtain liase's; 
some amido- and imiele)-ce)mi)e)unels are; basie;; many eixims are 
both acielic and l)asic, are amphoteric {dpcpoTepi/, in be)th 
ways). 

These tautomcrizable substances have' l)e'e'n e'jille'd p.se'udo- 
aciels anel pseudo-bases, b(;cause; the salts forme'd from tlu'iu 
arc elesmotropic with re'garel to the pare'ut. e'e)m))e)unds. It. is to 
pseudo-acids anel pseuele)-base;s tliat Briihl and Se-Iiriidi'r devote; 
their attention in the; memehrs now to be; e'emsiele're'el. 

The ketemic and the e;ne)lic feerms eef the; seeelium e'eiinpeinnels 
of the esters of camphocarboxylic ae;iel eire' formuhite'el thus by 
Briihl and Schroeler : 


(1) heto-form CsII,., 


'■tlNa.BO.dl 


CO 


(2) enolic form 


^C.C().,R 

■"\C.()Na 


1 For references to other momoirH on relations betwcnni th(^ iontzinii; powers 
and the dielectric constants of solvents, see Mellor's “(-lunnittal Statics and Dy- 
namics,” pp. 340-41. According to J. H. Matlum's, no constant ndation has lasai 
established between the ionizing powers and the dieletdric constants of Holvtaits. 
Mathews gives a very full bibliography of this subject (./. (VitmtHlrtf, 0, 041 
[1905]). But Walden’s measuremonts of the dissociating pow<‘rs of 49 soIventH, 
on the same compound dissolved in them, show a closer parAllcdism b(4,vve(m tlie 
dissociating powers and the dieloctric constants of the solvents iZdlHch. fur p/um^ 
hd Ohemie, 54, 230 [1900]. 

^ “Uber Salzbildungen in Losungen,” Zeitach, fUr physiktd. Chtmk, 50, 1 [19041; 
5L 1 [1906]; 51, 514 [1905]. 
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All the camphocarboxylic esters which have been examined 
are certainly keto-compounds. A solution of the sodium com- 
pound of one of the esters of camphocarboxyhc acid in benzene, 
or other slightly dissociating solvent, does not react with alkyl 
haloid compounds ; a solution of the same compound in alcohol, 
or other largely dissociating medium, interacts slowly but com- 
pletely with alkyl haloid compounds to form keto-alkyl de- 
rivatives of the ester 

^CR.'COaR 

CsHul 

\c=o 

Acetyl haloid compoimds react very readily with the sodium 
compounds of the esters in any solvent, and form only enol- 
dcrivatives ^ 

^C.COaR 

CsHull 

^C.OAc 

In order to elucidate these peculiar reactions, to determine 
the constitution of the ester salts of camphocarboxylic acid in 
solutions, Briihl and Schroder used three spectrometric methods. 
Sodium was dissolved in a definite quantity of absolute alcohol, 
and to this was added a definite quantity of the ester of cam- 
phocarboxylic acid. The alcohol, the sodium alcoholate solution, 
the ester, and the solution of the sodium salt of the ester were 
examined spectrometrically. 

Method I . — Determination of the spectrochemical function of 
the radical of the salt. Solutions of the sodium-ester salts were re- 
garded as mixtures of the ester and the sodium alcoholate solu- 
tion. If the ester retains its original constitution when dis- 
solved in alcoholic sodium alcoholate, that is, when the salt is 
formed, the molecular refraction and dispersion of the dissolved 
ester must be the same as the refraction and dispersion of the 
undissolvcd ester. If the ester changes its constitution when 
the salt is formed, the optical values of the dissolved ester must 
be greater than they were before solution, because of enolization. 

’■ Xho estera of oamphocarboxylio acid were examined in great detail by Briihl; 
the results are embodied in a series of memoirs in Bericlite, 24, 26, 35, 36, and 37 
[1891 to 1904]. 
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Methot) ll.—Deienrnnalion of the specfrocJiemiral [unetion of 
the metal of the salt. The sjK^ctronu'tric constants of tlu^ radical 
deducted from those of the salt give values for tlu^ dissolved 
metal. If the sodium in the ester-salt is in the comhimition 
NaORj it will have the same o{)tical constants as sodium in 
solutions of ordinary salts and of caustic soda (NaOII). But, 
if the sodium is linked to carbon, is in the kcdo-compound, tlu^. 
constants will probably be markedly different from those', of 
sodium in ordinary salts and in caustic soda. 

Mkthot) in,,— -^bS'/xJc/roc/aa/nV’u? dijJeTCfitial method.'- "Flu^ 
ester-salt is formed by adding an alcoholic solution of sodium 
alcoholato to the ester. Let R l)e tlu^ radical whidi forms tlie 
ester by combining with hydrogen, and tlu^ ester-salt, by (‘om- 
bining with sodium; th(^ formation of the salt is n'pnsscmtt'd by 
the equation, 

HR +Gnn2n+iONa ^-NaR [ Cnir2n+ lOIL . . (I) 

Let (M) be the optical function (molecular r(dractiou or 
dispersion) of a meml)er of this system; then 

(M)NaR-- (Af)HR - (M)C JT 2 M-i()Na-~ (M)CLIT 2 »+d>I^ ^ J 

constant (la) 

The difference i can (U'pend only on the nature of tlu^. alco- 
hol used and on the concentration. Now Briihl had airt'ady 
shown that optical function is an additive j)rop('rty only wlum 
the relations of atomic linkings an^ mudiangcMl. If, thcaxdon^, 
the radical, R, of the ester is altered in the formation of thc‘ salt, 
we shall have, in place of (la), either 

(M)NaR'-(M)HR<i (15) 

or (M)NaR' - (M)IIR >J (Ic) 

In his memoirs. Die Rolle der Medien in Lds^mgsvorgamjen, 
and tJher tmiomere Vmwandlungen in Losungenj Briihl showcul 
that all of these three possible cases sometimes actually occur. 

If R remains constant, if no shifting of linkings happens 
in the process of solution of the ester in the alcoholic sodium 
alcoholate, equation (la) will hold good; if an enol-form 
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changes to a keto-form, in which case (M)R'< expression 

(16) will be applicable; if a keto-form changes to an enol-form, 
the optical function of R' is greater than that of R, and expres- 
sion (Ic) will be relevant. 

In the cases considered (16) is excluded, for all campho- 
carboxylic esters are certainly keto-compounds; therefore, in 
the processes of solution, of salt-formation, the esters either 
remain keto-compounds, in which case R is constant, and (la) 
holds; or they are enolized, in which case (M)R'>(M)R and 
(Tc) holds. Hence determinations of the values of A when 
different alcohols are used, and of the differences between the 
optical functions of sodium salts and the corresponding esters, 
will show whether the esters are unchanged, or are enolized, in 
the process of forming salts. 

As the three methods severally control each other, the re- 
sults are very trustworthy. 

Ikiihl and SchrOder determined the optical constants of 
three esters, the methyl, the ethyl, and the iso-amyl ester; 
of the three alcohols, methylic, ethylic, and amylic; of sodium 
methylate in methylic alcohol, sodium ethylate in ethylic alco- 
hol, and sodium amylate in amylic alcohol; of the sodium salt 
of the methyl ester in methylic alcohol, the sodium salt of the 
etliyl ester in ethylic alcohol, and the sodium salt of the amyl- 
estcr in amylic alcohol. They determined the constants for 
various concentrations in each case. They say: 

“ In the solutions most concentrated as regards alcoholate, or as regards 
isalt, the atomic refraction of sodium is almost absolutely unchanged in the 
three media and in the six sodium compounds. On the other hand, the atomic 
refractions of sodium are different in dilute solutions: the value is about 
2') per cent larger in amylic alcohol solution than in solution in methylic or 
in ethylic alcohol; in these two alcohols the values are very nearly the same.’* 

All the values were found to be always larger in concentrated, 
solutions than in dilute solutions. 

The most surprising result is the absolute identity of the 
optical function of sodium in the alcoholates and in the cor- 
responding salts : 

“For it follows from this that the alcoholates are ionized in dilute solu- 
tions in methylic and ethylic alcohol, and to the same extent as the salts, 
and that they, like the salts, are non-conductors in solutions in amylic alcohol.’* 
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The conclusion concerning the degree of ionization of the 
alcoholates and tlic salts in nu^tliylic and (‘tliylic alcohols was 
confirmed by cryoscopic determinations, and by nu'asurements 
of electric conductivities. 

Briihl and Schroder found that tlu' el(‘(‘.tric (‘ondu(‘.tiviti(vs of 
sodium alcoholates in methylic, ethylic, and prop\TK‘. alcohols 
had been determined in tlie laboratory at Amsterdam by Sijbe 
Tijmstra (under the direction of Lobry de Bruyn). As tlu‘ con- 
ductivity of sodium methylate in m(d]iylic‘. alcohol was found 
to be large, of sodium ethylate in ethylic alcohol to b(‘ snuill'r, 
and of sodium propylate in propylic alcohol to b(‘ m\ich smalk'r, 
Briihl and Schroder concluded that tlu' conduct ivity of sodium 
amylate in amylic alcohol will be found to 1 k^ vc‘ry small, 
probably almost nil. 

These results hd the authors to compan*, with thc'ir ddor- 
minations, the data obtaiiKHl in measunmumts of tlu^ opti(‘al 
constants of sodium in solutions of caustic*, soda of varying (‘on- 
centration; to make a series of cryoscopic. mt‘asur(‘mc‘nts with 
solutions of the sodium salts of camphocarboxylic (‘slcrs in 
various solvents; and to supplement tlu' data of otlun* invc'sti- 
gators regarding the (dectric conduct.iviti(‘s of (*ampho(‘arboxylic 
acid, its sodium salts and other d(*rivatives, by a numlx^r of 
measurements made by thems(dv(\s. 

Bringing all their results into focus, liriihl and Scdircider say: 


“The HunpleHt anaumption, an aaKiimption which cnniplctcly ('xpluins (he 
observationa, ia that the aalta are not ionized in vt^ry conctnitratcMl Koluf iona 
in methylic, ethylic, or amylic alcohol, are not ioniz(‘d (W't^n in dilute 
solutioriH in amylic alcohol, but arc ioniztul in Hidlici(*ntiy dilutee HohitioiiH in 
methylic and in ethylic alcohol. 

“Inasmuch as the optical functions of sodium, of the ester-salts, ami of 
the alcoholates vary to the same extent in solutions in methylic arid in <‘t hylic 
alcohol as concentration varies, it is prohabki that. th(‘S(‘. t wo alcoliols ionize 
the sodium compounds to approximately equal exhuits, and that the degrees 
of ionization corresponds with the nuignitudc of tire optical functions of the 
sodium; hence these functions will serve as direct expressionK and mcjasures 
of the state of dissociation,” 


The spectrometric function of sodium in dilute, and in con- 
centrated aqueous solutions of caustic soda, wiis ck^termined. 
Almost the same values were obtained for sodium ions in dilute 
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aqueous solution as in dilute methylic or ethylic alcoholic solu- 
tion; and also the same values for non-ionized sodium, in very 
concentrated aqueous solution, as for non-ionized sodium in 
concentrated solutions of the ester-salts, and of the alcoholates 
in methylic, ethylic, or amylic alcohol. The optical values 
found for ionized sodium, in any of the solvents used, were 
from 12 to 15 per cent smaller than the optical values found for 
non-ionized sodium. 

The peculiar chemical behaviours, towards different reagents, 
of the salts and ester-salts of camphocarboxylic acid in different 
solvents, inexplicable by the use of ordinary chemical methods 
of inquiry, are now explained. It is shown that the degree of 
association, or of ionization of the dissolved substance regulates 
the occurrence, or the non-occurrence of chemical transforma- 
tions, and this state is dependent on the medial energy of the 
solvent used. 

The work of Briihl proves indisputably the exceeding use- 
fulness of the spectrometric method in both branches of chem- 
ical investigation. This method has done, and in the hands of 
Briilil is doing much to advance the examination of some of the 
finer problems of composition, and the elucidation of certain 
subtle aspects of chemical interactions. Moreover, the spec- 
trometric method has succeeded where purely chemical methods 
have failed. That species of reversible isomeric change which 
is called tautomcrism, or desmotropy, cannot be analyzed by 
tho.sc! chemical methods which are used in examining the or- 
dinary, one may say the coarser kinds of isomeric transforma- 
tion; the spectrometric method has proved itself a delicate in- 
strument for opening the door which admits to this room. And, 
in opening that door, this instrument has opened other doors 
also, through which light is falling into places that were dark 
bt'fore. Briilil’s spectrochemical researches indicate a method 
for attacking questions of the connexions between the powers of 
solvents to make substances dissolved in them chemically active, 
and the other chemical and physical properties of these solvents. 

Bruhl's results open, or rather re-open, the question. Is chem- 
ical reactivity always associated with the presence of ions? 
(Compare the older question. Are the reactions of carbon com- 
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pounds the reactions of the radicals of these compounds? See 
Chapter IX, p. 241.) 

In 1903, Walden gave a sununary (with rcderenccvs to the 
original memoirs) of the researches which hav(', ('xhmdc'd the 
list of compounds that act as conductors of ekudricity, ami are, 
thendore, more or less ionized.^ lie also (ut(ul th(‘ words of 
many chemists who have taught that chemical n^acdions are 
g('nerally the reactions of ions, a view which found its fiilk'st 
expression in the words of Arrhenius,- “One may (^vem go so 
far as to assert that only ions can react clumiic^ally.” AValden 
laid stress on the fact that many c()m{)ounds which must be 
regarded as partially ionized cannot Ix^ included in the (‘lass of 
salts, and that, therefore, IIittor[\s dictum,*^ “n// eleclroli/tes are 
salts must be nwised. 

Walden made preliminary measurenumts of tlu^ (*onductivi- 
tic's of many substanc.es in Ikiuid sulphur dioxide^ a c.omi)ound 
which can scarcedy be classed as a salt..'^ Ih^ Hum sid('ci(ui n^p- 
lusentatives of six groups of homogeiu'ous sul)stanc(‘s, and 
made exact measurements of tlie conductivitk^s of solulions of 
them in Ikiuid sulphur dioxide, in arsenious chlond(‘, in sul- 
phuryl chloride, and, in some cas(‘s, in hydrazines hydrate, in 
aceto-nitrile, in acx'tic akkdiyde, in (dlua;, and in a h'W oHut 
solvents. The representative substan(‘.(\s s(‘l(udx‘d by Wakhm 
were these: the halogen (dements bromiiu^ and iodiiu^; the 
compounds iodine chloride and iodine l)romid(\; th(‘ haloid com- 
pounds of phosphorus, arsemic, antimony, tin, a,nd sulphur; 
certain tertiary nitrogen bas(\s, also dinudhyl pyroru', somt^ 
carbinols, and some hydrocarbons; cxn-tain halogem compounds 
of hydrocarbons; some acid (‘dilorides and bromide's. 

Walden very fully discussed liis ivsults for ('ach group of 
substances examined. Tlie most important ge'.ru'ral (‘.oiudusion 
which followed from his determinations was, that “a great troop 
of chemical individuals which cannot be clainu'd to b(^ salts, 


^ “Ubor abnormo Eloktrolyto,” Zeitsch, jilr phijaikd. Ctiemie, >1.1, .185 [1901). 

^ Lehrbuch der Ehktrochemie, p. 171 [1901 1. 

8 See Cliapter Xll, p. 329. 

'‘Walden had found that liquid sulphur dioxide, arnoniouH chloridu, phoB- 
phoryl chloride (I^OCL), thionyl chlorido (8001^, and Hulphuryl chloride (SOaCla) 
arc ionizing media. 
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acids, or bases, and cannot, therefore, be called electrolytes, 
nevertheless are often very good conductors of the electric cur- 
rent.” 

He then attempted to define the ions of these abnormal 
electrolytes.” As examples of his results, I give the following. 

“The halogens (bromine and iodine), besides anions, furnish also cations, 
Br* and Br”*, and I* and I***. The metalloids phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, 

tin, and sulphur are able to form cations also, and, indeed, P*** and P , As***, 

Sb- and Sb , Sn”**, i 

Walden concludes his memoir with these words: 


“Consequently, we stand on a purely experimental basis as regards the 
ability of substances to form ions, and we dare not regard the facts concerning 
the electrolytic behaviour of substances which have been gained by examining 
aqueous solutions as exhaustive and typical for all solutions.” 


In communications made to the Chemical Society in 1904, 
Walker experimentally criticized the view that ionization al- 
ways precedes chemical interaction.^ He described parallel 
cases in only one of which interactions happened, although the 
conditions of both were exactly ahke; for instance, a solution 
of dry hydrogen chloride in dry ether reacted with dry zinc, 
but a similar solution of trichloracetic acid did not react with 
dry zinc. In neither solution could ionization be detected. 

Walker says that his experiments support the view that 
"ionization is dependent on chemical combination between 
solvent and dissolved substance, although it is by no means a 
necessary consequence of the latter.” He attributes chemical 
comliination with the solvent, in many cases at any rate, to 
thci actions of the potential valencies of atoms of the substance 


which is dissolved.^ 

Reference has been made to the work of Perkin on the mag- 
netic rotations of a class of carbon compounds. In Chapter XI 
(p. 308) the meaning was explained of the expression optically 
adii'G coiTipounds , and some account was given of the develop- 


' Tho po.s8iblo existence of anions and cations in the same elementary gas is 
provided for by the electronic theory (see P Walden s work 

is continued in Zeitsch. fur physikal. CAemw, 46, 103 [1003]. 

2 a H Jourrixd, 85, 1082; 85, 1098 (with McIntosh and Archibald) [1904]. 

» fur anorgan. Ohsmie, S9, 330 [1904]. An account o 

this memoir is givAn in the Chemical Society's Ann^l Be^s on the “Z 

ChemUry, 1. 5 [1905]. For a r6sum6 of recent results (to the latter part of 1905) 
on conductivity in non-a(iueou3 solutions, see Annual Reports, C. S., 1, 15, _, -2. 
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ment of connexions between the constitutions of carbon com- 
pounds and their ability to rotate the plane of i)olarization of a 
ray of light. 

By a series c')! ineasurements, extending over twimiy years 
(1882 to 1902), Perkin has thrown light on the ndations iKdwecm 
the chemical compositions and constitutions of a vast numl)(‘r 
of compounds and their powcu's of rotating tlie ])lan(‘ of })olari“ 
zation when under magiKdic influence. 

The phenomenon of magnetic rotatory ])olarizat.ion was 
discovered by Faraday’ in 1845, and was studual (*hi(‘fly by 
him, by De la Rive - in 1868, and by Becqiuuxd in 1877. No 
definite relations were established Ixdwecvn this proptvrty and 
the compositions of substances until Perkin l)egan tlu^ syst>(v 
matic study of this department of jdiysical cliemist.ry in 1882.*’ 

If d is the relative density of a li(iuid com{)ound, r tlu^ ob- 
served rotation when it is placed betwe^en the |)oles of an (Fx^tro- 
magnet, and M is its molecular weight, tlien Perkin called the 
value of 

r,M 

X 

the molecular rotatory power of the compound, referred to water 
as unity. 

In a lengthy memoir, published in 1884, P(a*kin nxiorded 
and discussed the molecular rotatory powers of about 140 (*.ar- 
bon compounds, including hydrocarbons and their haloid 
derivatives, aldehydes, acids, esters, and ethers.''* IIc^ indicuitcul 
certain gerun'al connexions betw(xm th(^ mokxnilar rotatory 
powers and the arrangements of the atoms in tlu^ molecuiles of 
the compounds which he examined, and he gavc^ fortiuilie for 
calculating the rotatory powers of each of twtmty-six sca'itvs of 
carbon compounds. Having found that the rotatory pow(a*s of 
the constituent atoms of compounds are modificHl by tlu^ man- 
ner of combination of these atoms, Pc^rkin ai)i)li(ul his rc'sults 

^ “On the magnetization of light and the illumination of the magnetic linos of 
force,” Phil. Trans, for 1840, pp. 1, 21, 61. 

2 Ann.(d. Ohim. Phi/s. [4], 15, 67 [18681. 

» Ibid, [61, 12, 1 [18771. 

‘ O. a. .Journal, 41, .830 [1882], 

^im., 45, 421 [1884] 
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to the elucidation of several chemical problems. In 1886 he 
attacked the question of “water of crystalhzation.” ^ In 1889 
he determined a series of values for nitrogen compounds, and also 
examined the effects of solvents on the rotatory powers of va- 
rious compounds.2 In 1892 and 1894 he dealt with the light 
thrown by the molecular rotatory powers of ke tonic compounds on 
their constitutions, and made a study of certain cases of desmo- 
tropy.3 The examination of unsaturated compounds ^ began 
in 1895; in 1896 appeared an exceedingly lengthy memoir, 
of more than two hundred pages, on aromatic compounds,® 
followed by another communication on the same subject® 
in 1902. 

Perkin was not able to assign any definite values to the mag- 
netic rotatory powers of the elementary atoms in the molecules 
of compounds. He considered the molecular rotatory powers 
of compounds to be conditioned not only by the nature and 
arrangement of the atoms in the molecules, but also by the 
molecular complexities of compounds, and by “the physical 
conditions induced by molecular arrangements.” 

The results of Perkin’s laborious researches show that de- 
terminations of the magnetic rotatory powers of compounds 
have not furnished so discriminating an instrument for pene- 
trating the very “joints and marrow” of chemical constitution 
as is given by the study of the refractive and dispersive powers 
of compounds. 

Information regarding chemical composition and constitu- 
tion has been gained by using the spectroscope to analyze the 
light from self-luminous substances, and the effects on rays of 
light of their passage through absorbing media. 

The. stiuly of emission-spectra has led to the conclusion that 
each atom, when in the gaseous state, emits a definite set of 
light-waves. This study has also been the means of discovering 

‘ 0. -S’. Journal, I!», 777 [1886] 

55, 680 [1889] 

UbU., 61, 800 [18921; 65, 815 [1894]. 

•mi, 67, 255 [1895], 

69, 1025 [1896]. , , , , 

® lUd., 81, 292 [1902j. No mention lias been made in tne text of several other 

memoirs by Perkin. 
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several elements, and has helped in the differentiation and the 
classification of elements and compounds. 

The study of absorption-spectra Inxs enabled cc'rtain general 
conclusions to be drawn regarding the absorptive p()W('rs and 
the chemical properties of class('s of compounds, espt'cially of 
carbon compounds, and has opened (piestions regarding the 
nature and relations of molecular and intramoh'cular vil)rations. 
Descriptions of some of the results obtaiiKal l)y applying spcic- 
troscopic methods to problems of chemic.al constitution will 
be found in a book entitled Spedromipij, by 1*1. C. C. Baly 
[Longmans, 1905]. 


Skction II. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN CHANGES OE COMPOSITION AND THERMAL 

CHANGES. 

Every change of propertk^s of a mati'rial systinn is acu^om- 
panied by a change of eni'rgy. If the ('n(‘rgy-ehang(^ is n'versi'd, 
if the original quantity and distribution of ('lungy an' restoreil, 
the propw'tii^s of the systwn return to what tiu'y wc'n^ Ix'fon^ the 
cycle of clianges began. An unel('<d'.ntie<l system at rc'st, and 
at the same tempiirature and pressure as its surroundings, may 
contain energy which is removeabk^ only by causing llu^ systi'iu 
to change its composition. For example, when all the ('m-rgy 
rcmovcablc without change of comiiosition from a mixt.un^ of 
a gram of hydrogen and eight grams of o.xygen has hi'en rc'- 
moved, the system is still capable of doing a lai-gi^ amount of 
work. If electric sparks are passed through (lui mixiun', (he 
hydrogen and oxygen disappear, nine grams of watc'r arii fornu'd, 
and a quantity of heat is produced which, if changc'd into mechan- 
ical work, would raise about 14,000 kilograms to tlu^ lu'ight of a 
metre. 

The greater part of the energy which leave's the systi'in 
H 2 + O, when it becomes II 2 O leaves it in the form of lu^at, in 
which form it can be directly and easily measured. Measure- 
ments of the thermal values of definite changes of composition, 
and the interpretation of the results of these measurements, 
form the subject-matter of thermal chemistry. 
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Ostwald ^ notices two features of chemical energy which 
give it an especial importance in the economy of nature. It is 
an extremely lasting form of energy; a piece of coal may remain 
unchanged in its energy-content for many millenniums : and it 
is one of the most concentrated forms of energy; large quan- 
tities of chemical energy are easily carried from place to place 
condensed in comparatively small masses of changeable ma- 
terials. Recent researches have shown that prodigious quan- 
tities of chemical energy are packed into exceedingly small 
spaces in the atoms of the radio-active elements, perhaps in 
tlie atoms of other elements also. Methods may some day 
be discovered for tapping these vast stores of concentrated 
energy. 

The Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences for the 
year 1780 contain a lengthy communication on heat by Lavoisier 
and Laplace, Another memoir on the same subject by the same 
naturalists was published after the death of Lavoisier In 
the first communication, the authors described a new method 
for measuring heat, experiments made by this method, and 
conclusions drawn from these experiments, and they considered 
the thermal phenomena attending combustion and respiration. 

In lao second memoir, they described their attempts to render 
the method more accurate, and gave several determinations of 
heats of combustion, and of the specific heats of various sub- 
stances. 

The portions of these memoirs which are of the greatest 
import in the history of thermal chemistry are, the method for 
mc^asuring the quantities of heat produced in processes of com- 
bustion, and the following generalization, deduced from a theory 
of heat, and to some extent confirmed by experiments: 

“All thermal changes . . . exhibited by a system of bodies which changes 
its state repeat themselves in the opposite direction when the system returns 
to its original condition. “ 

^ Lehrhuch der Allgemeinen Chemie, vol. ii, p. 53. j • • 

2 Tlie wliole of the first memoir and a full abstract of the second are given m 
the oilicial eollected edition of Lavoisier’s (EuvreSy vol. ii, pp. 283, 724. A German 
translation of these memoirs forms No. 40 of Ostwald’s Klassiher der exakten ,||f 

Wmenschaften. t| 
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Ostwalcl ^ puts this general statement into tlu' following more 
distinctly chemical form. 

“Tlie same quantity of heat is used in decomposing a eompouiul into its 
constituents as is produced in the formation of tlie compound/’ 

A series of ^^Thenuocliemical Invest igatioris,” by (b 11. TT(\ss, 
was i)iil)lislic(l in tlu^ years 1839 1842 in tlu' Bulleiin sricnlijitiue^ 
piiblie par VAcademie Iniperinlc des Science, s de Si. Priershourg, 
German translations of tli(\se memoirs (probably by Ib'ss him- 
self) appeared simultaneously in P()ggcnd()rU\^ Atinalcn dvr 
Phy.nk and Cheniie. No. 9 of Ostwald’s Klassikcr dcr c.va/clen 
Wissenschaften contains the Oc^riuau translation of Ilchss' 
memoirs, with not('s l)y Ostwald. 

Hess laid the foundations of thermal (iu^mistry. IIc^ was 
the first to make a systematic study of the tlu^rmal valiu's of 
chemical processcis, and to enunciate tlu^ r(‘gularities wlfuii hold 
good in thermochomical changes. 

In his earlier memoirs, Hess end(‘avoured to establish (*xp(‘ri« 
mentally the following proposition, whi(*ii W(^ now know to be 
incorrect. 

“When two Bubstanccs combine in Hovcral proportionH, thc^ (|nantit.icH of 
heat which aro produced in the formation of the dilTeronl. compoundH Htand 
to one another in multiple proportioiiK.” 

The next generalization made by IT(\ss forms tlu^ basis of 
all indirect thermocliemical measun'meuts. 

“The quantity of heat produced in tlio formation of a (‘(>nq>ound in con- 
stant, whether the compound is formed directly or indinu^tly.” 

Hess based this gcmcralization on (‘.xiH^rinumtal n^sults ob- 
tained in his thermal examination of th(‘. ntuitralizalioti of 
acids by bases. He measured the heat pr()du(‘(‘d by luuitralizing 
a concentrated acid by a dilute a(iU(K)us vsoliition of a hasty ho 
then added a determinate (luantity of watcu* io th(‘. conctmt rak^d 
acid, measured tho heat produced, ntmtralizod iht^ solulioti of 
the base by this diluted acid, and nuvasured the th(n‘mal valuta 
of the neutralization. He found iliat tlu^ tluu-mal valuta of t.lui 
total reaction was equal to the sum of the valutas of tho partial 
reactions. I give 'some of Hess' data. 


^ LeJirbuchy ii, p. 54. 
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I. 


Composition of acid. 

Quantity of heat produced 

1 . .. 

Sum of heats. 

By neutralization 
with ammonia. 

By dilution 
with water. 

H0O.SO3 

595-8 


595-8 

2H:,0.S03 

518-9 

77-8 

596-7 

StfO.SOs 

480-5 

116-7 

597-2 

6H:,0.S03 

446-2 

155*6 

601-8 




Mean 597-9 


Quantity of heat produced 


Composition of acid. 


Sum of heats. 


H.,0.S03 

2H00.S03 

3HoO.SOa 

CH^O.SO, 


By neutralization 
with potash. 


By dilution 
with water. 


597-2 


527-1 

483-4 

443'4 


77-8 

116-7 

155-6 


597-2 

604-9 

600-1 

599-0 


Mean 600-2 


Similar experiments were conducted with soda, and with lime; 
with hydrochloric acid and the four bases, ammonia, potash, 
soda, and lime; and with nitric acid and the same four bases. 
The results of these experiments were collected by Hess in the 
following table.^ 


n. 



H 2 O.SO 3 

8 H 2 O.N 2 O 5 

12 H 2 O. II 2 CI 2 

KO Aq 

601 

409 

361 

NaO Aq 

605 

410 

368 

NoH.Aq 

598 

404 

368 

CaO Aq 

642 

451 

436 


From these data Hess concluded that the heats of neutrali- 
zation of the four bases by the same acid are equal, and that 
the i)roportion between the heats of neutralization of a base 
by the three acids is the same for the four bases. Hence, Hess 


1 UAna used the Berzelian notation, wherein barred lettera represent double 

atoms, and atoms of oxygen are represented by dote; thus, -&= 8 H 20 , M = 
KO Aq. He took the atomic weight of potassium as 78, and that of sodium as 46. 
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said, it is only necessary to know the heat produccHl by the 
neutralization of any one of tlu‘ acids by any on(‘ of the bast‘s, in 
order to determiiu'. the quantity of h(‘at produced by the action 
of that base with the otluT acids, or of tluit acid with {1 k‘ other 
bas('s. Hess attributed the abnormally high rc'sults ol)taiiuMl 
with lime to the lu^at in'oduced during th(‘ gradual (‘ombination 
with water of calcium sulphate, nitrat(‘, a.nd (iiloridca Hess 
did not venture to apply his gcnu'ralization absoluf(iy to all 
acids and bases; he thought that the valiu's might vary in dif- 
fenvnt groups of acids or of bastes. Invt'stigaiions !nad(‘ in 
reecmt ja^ars have shown that tlu^ luait. of luaitralizaliou of a 
strong acid by any strong base is a constant ({uantity. 

The lU'xt st('p made by Ih'ss was tlu' annoimctaiumt of tiu^ 
1(1X0 oj IhexmxyneiiiralU^^^ 

“Another plunioinenoii now denuuuls our aitiuition. 'lakinj;!!; two Nohe 
tiouH of tuMitnil salts which have the Hanie teinperatiire an<l producer two new 
salts by doul)le decomposition, the temperatun^ do(‘s not change; another 
time the change of tempc'rature is scarcely notic(‘abk‘; so that neutral, i: (er 
mingUnl solutions arc thermo neutral.'* 

The law of thermoncutrality was n'^ranlcnl by Hess as ctni- 
tained in tho table givc'u on p. ,505 (Tables II). U(> selecleil t!ie 
following (lata from that table. 

For Cat) N;>( )r, 451 

For KO S( );t 001 

Sum 1052 

After mixing, one; has 

For Cat) SOa+II.O 042 

For KO N/).-, 400 

Sum 1051 

In some cases tluTC did not appear to b<! c'xaet (hermoiK'utralit y 
For example; 

CaCl 2 A(i= 436 and CaOSOgAci^- 642 
KOS 03 Aq= 601 and KCl Aq- 361 


1037 


1003 
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The reason of this difference, Hess said, is clear. 

“More water was combined before than after the experiment; and ther- 
moneutrality is complete only when all the conditions are the same, that is, 
when two salts free from water produce two equally waterless salts, or when 
the quantity of water combined in one case is the same as that in the other 
case.” 


Investigations made of late years have confirmed Hess’ 
law of thermoneutrality. 

The main portion of Hess’ thermochemical investigations is 
devoted to the examination of certain chemical problems con- 
nected with the reactions of acids and the constitutions of salts. 
Hess applied thermal methods to elucidate the state of an acid 
in aqueous solution, the mechanism of the reactions between acids 
and bases and between metals and acids, the constitutions of 
acitls — ^whether they are compounds of radicals with water or 
compounds of hydrogen, the connexions between thermal and 
electrical phenomena, and other similar questions. In order 
to find the thermal values of partial reactions which form in- 
separable portions of more complete changes, Hess frequently 
made use of his principle (Dos Princif der Best'dndigkeit der 
Bummen), that the heat produced in a chemical change is 
always the same, whether the change proceed all at once, or in 
any number of separate steps. . 

The work of Hess was conducted on the same lines as that 
of the later thermochemical investigators; his methods were 
.similar to those which they have employed. In his Lehrbuch 
(ii, p. 57) Ostwald says; 

"In this work, marked by genius, we see an adumbration of the whole 
development of modern thermal chemistry; later investigation had but to 
carry out the programme which was indicated here.” 


And the work of Hess is also marked by the same boldness 
of speculation, and the same trust in the conclusions drawn 
from the application of thermal methods to chemical problems 
as are to be found in the work of the later masters in this branch 
of physical chemistry. Thermal chemistry never grows old; 
it is always self-satisfied, always infallible. 
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How has the subject which Hess op('iie(l Ix'cii goiu' into? I 
will not do inon^ than trace tlie outlines of a very b'w of the 
more important ailvanees which hav(> becm inadt' in thermal 
chemistry. I say nothing about the derails of tlu- multiform 
applications of th(^ facd. that the total lu'at of a nmet ion is inde- 
pendent of the stages into which the reaction may bi‘ divided. 
This i)roi)osition follows from th(‘ principk'S of (mergy; but it 
should be rememlx'n'd that it W!us (‘lumciated by Hess as an 
emiiirical g('n('ralization from e.\p('rim(‘ntally <‘slal)lislu>d facts 
befon' tlui theory of ('lu'rgy had bc'cn placu'd on a firm lin-sis iiy 
the researches of Jouh' ami of Ilelmlioltz. I do not think it is 
iK'cessary to (k'scrilx^ tlu' nudhods u.sed for measuring the ([uan- 
tities of heat produc('d in chmnieal changes, nor to enter into 
an historical criticism of these nudhods. A discussitm of the 
accuracy of tlu' calorinudric nudhods for d(d('rniining lh<‘ lu'ats 
of comlmstion of carbon comixninds, conduehxl liy Thomsen, 
Bertlu'lot, and i). Lagc'rldf, will be found in the pages of Zeitxch. 
fur ■pJiyuikal. Chemic, and Compt. rendiiK, foi’ lilOf). 

The (piantitu's of lu'at ))r(xluced in chemical changtss are, 
statc'd in calork^s. Oiu^ granwxiloric' is sonud-inu's delineil to b(‘ 
tlu^ (luantity of heat re([uir('d to rais(' the temperature of omi 
gram of water from 0° to 1°, soirud.inu's as tlu' hundredth part 
of tlu^ lu'at giv('n out by oiui gram of wat,('r in cooling from 100° 
to 0°. In actual practice tlu^ gram-calorie is tlu' (luanlily of heat 
r(X|uir(Hl to raise' tlu'. temjx'ratun' of one gram of wali'r through 
1°, at about 1S°. Tlue gram-eailorie is usually repn'sented ley 
the. abbrewiation ml. Bertlu'lot employs a unit eepial to 1000 
gram-calories; it is re'spresemtexl by Cal. Borne n'ce'ul workers 
in thermal chemistry, following Ostwald, use as unit the ipiau- 
tity of heat givcm out by oiu' gram of water in cooling from 1(K)° 
to 0°, and re'preescmt it by the kdder K. 

Ostwald now stat.ies tlue tluTUial vaUuis of chemical changes 
in units of work. Tlu'. unit of work, oiu; cn/, is the work done 
in accelerating the motion of a mass weighing one gram by 
one centimetre p(!r second p<'r second. If lh(‘ (luantity of 
heat n^presented by one gram-calori(^ is transformed intt) 
mechanical work, it is found to be (xpial to 41,<s:i(),()()() ergs. 
In technical measurements it is customary to desigjiat(! tem 
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million ergs by the name one joule. Ostwald uses one thousand 
joules = one Joule as his unit of work.i 

Andrews and Graham should be mentioned as among those 
who helped to establish thermal chemistry. Their investigations 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions from 1845 to 1848. 
In 1852 and 1853 several important memoirs by Favre and 
Silbermann were published in Annales de Chimie et Physique. 

In the front rank of thermochemical investigators since the 
tittup of Hess are to be placed Berthelot and Thomsen. Berthe- 
lot’s Essai de Mecanique Chimique fondle sur la Thermochirnie 
was published in 1879 (two vols.); and Thomsen’s Thermoche- 
•mische IJniersuchungen appeared in the years 1882 to 1886 (four 
voLs.).- Among other investigations in thermal chemistry, a 
prominent place must be given to a long series of researches 
on tlu^ heats of reaction of carbon compounds by F. Stohmann, 
})ublisluHl from 1SS5 onwards in Journal filr praktische Chemie. 
In 1890 and 1892 Stohmann collected and arranged most of the 
data whi(*h liad been obtained by himself and by other inves- 
tigators regarding the heats of combustion of organic com- 
{)oiinds.'^ Since that time Stohmann has continued his measure- 
numts of the li(‘ats of combustion of compounds of carbon, pub- 
lishing his results in J. filr prakt. Chemie. 

Tlu‘ first volume of Thomsen’s Thermochemische Unter- 
suchungen is concerned with the thermochemical aspects of the 
neutralization of acids and of bases. The second volume is 
(kwotcul to a thermocheinical investigation of the reactions of 
compounds of nonmetallic elements, and the classification of 
the allinity-phenomena of these elements. The third volume 
d(‘.als with the thermochemical phenomena presented by dis- 
solution in water, and hydration, and with the affinity-phenom- 
ena of metals. The fourth volume contains a thermochemical 
inv(\stigation of carbon compounds. 


‘ Olio cal - 41, 8:J(),0()0 crgH ==4*183 joules = *004183 Joule. 

Guo (Jal =41,830, 000, 000 ergs = 4183 joules=4*183 Joules. 

Quo K ==4,183,000,000 ergs=418*3 joules=*4183 Joule. 

One joule - *2391 cal. = *0002391 Cal - *002391 K- 
Orie Joule —239 • 1 cal — • 2391 Cal = 2 * 391 K. 

2 In 1905 Thomson published a resume of Ins chief experimental results and 
theoretical discussions, in one volume, entitled Systematisk Gennemf4>rt& Terrm^ 
kemiske unders<^gelsers numeriske od teoreliske 

* Zeitach. fur physikal. Chemie, 6, 334 [1890]; 10, 410 [1892]. 
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I will give a brief sketch of some of the mon^ g(^iu'ral n^sults 
of Thomsen’s thermochemical examination of tlu‘ luuitraliza- 
tion of acids and of bases. 

The hmi of 'nculralizailon, of an acid by a base', or of a base 
by an acid, is the quantity of lu‘at which is produccMl wluai 
equivalent W(‘ights of the two comi)oiiuds int(a*a.cl, in dilute 
aqueous solution, to form a normal salt whi(‘h nanains in solu- 
tion. Thomsen used granwuiiiivakmt W(‘ights and (‘xqn'sstal 
the th(n*mal r('a(‘.ti()ns in gram-(‘.alori(\s. 

Thomsen’s results kul him to arrang(' tlu' commoiu'r a(ads 
in four groui)s. The following approximatc'ly constant vahu‘s 
were obtaiiual for thc'. luaits of neutralizalion of tlu' aeids iti tai(‘h 
group. In the first groiq), 10, 000 cals.; in tlu^ s(a*ond groui), 
12,500 cals.; in the third group, Id, 500 cals.; and in tlu^ fourth 
group a numb(a* ranging from 1*1,000 to 10,000 (ails. 

Thomsen dividcal tlu‘. bases into two groui>s. In tht' first 
gnmp he placed the hydro.xidias, and assigiu'd th(‘ nuaan valium 
of 15,050 cals, to thc^ir laait of ninit-ralization; in tli(‘ s(a‘ond 
group h('- pla(*,ed ammonia and th(‘. amin(‘s, giving th(‘, nuain valium 
of 14,000 cals, to the luait of luaitralization of a bas(‘ in this 
gi‘oup. 

Hess supposed that the heats of iKaitrabization of acids art^ 
independemt of the nataire of the bas(^ whidi is us(al. Andnnvs 
thought that the (luantity of luait produced in IIh' lUMitraliza- 
tion of an aend is dcqKmdcmt only on the natun^ of t h(‘ ba,s(‘ which 
is employed. Favie. and 8ilb(a-mann put th(' law of tlaa’mo- 
neutrality into its proper form by stating that th(‘ diUVnuHa's 
between the heats of luuitralization of any t.wo a(‘ids by any 
base have a constant valiu', and th(‘. dilT('r(m(‘{ss Indwcum tlu^ 
heats of neutralization of any two bas(‘s by any acid a,n‘. c.on- 
stant. Lot the comi)ositions of various salts l)e r(‘pn‘s(‘nted by 
the following scheme. 

A+B A' + B A" + B A'^' + B 

A+B' A' + B' A" + B' A''' + B' 

A+B'' A'-hB^' A"*fB" A'"-^B". 

Let f(A+B), f(A' + B), f(A"+B), etc., represent the thermal 
values of the neutralizations of the acid A by the base B, of 
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the acid A' by the base of the acid A" by the base B, and 
son on. Then the law of thermoneutrality asserts that 

f(A+B)+f(A'+B')~f(A +B0-f(A' + B)=O; 
or f(A + B)~f(A +B')=f(A'+B)-f(A'+B0, 
and f(A+B)~-f(A' + B )=f(A +B')-f(A'-f B'). 

The law of thermoneutrality has been found to hold good in 
all normal reactions between acids and bases, provided that 
very dilute aqueous solutions are employed. The law asserts 
that, in the normal formation of a salt by the reaction of very 
dilute aqueous solutions of an acid and a base, the acid con- 
tributes a definite portion of the total heat of neutralization 
independently of the nature of the base, and the base contributes 
a definite portion of the total heat of neutralization independ- 
ently of the nature of the acid. In other words, the law of 
thermoneutrality asserts that the individual character of the 
salt which is formed in a process of neutralization is without 
effeci; on the thermal value of that process. 

The following is a translation of part of Ostwakbs analysis 
of thc^ law of thermoneutrality Considering the heat of neu- 
tralization of an acid by a base, represented by the expression 
j{(i,h), Ostwald says: 

magnitudes f{a,b) must be of the fonn 
/(a,&)=<j!>(a)H-^(6) + c; 

that is, the heat of neutralization is the sum of an individual energy-change 
of the acid plus an individual energy-change of the base ^(6), plus 

a constant c, which must have the same value for all salts. The two mag- 
nitudes (l)(a) and ^(6) are completely independent of one another. . . . 
If we consider the scheme of the formation of a salt from an acid and a base, 
the formation of sodium chloride for instance, 

HCl + NaOH = NaCl -f Kfi, 

wo see that it proceeds as follows: the acid loses its hydrogen, the base its 
hydroxyl; the acid-residue and the metal combine to form the salt, hydrogen 
and hydroxyl to form water. The corresponding total change of energy, 
the heat of neutralization, N, consists, therefore, of the following parts: 
change of the acid ^(a), 
change of the base ^^(6), 
formation of water c, 
formation of salt 
N= 9S;a) + ^(6) + ;i:(a,&)+c. 


' LehrbucK ii, PP- 181, 182. 
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Now, it follows, from the law of Hess, that the }u‘ai of neutralization, N, 
contains the terms 

N ^ f/>(u V! 0(/>)-[-r. 

That the foregoing statement should be in ktH‘i)ing with experitmec*, it is 
necessary that 

that is, the reaction of aeid-residue and the m(‘t:d produc’es no ehangi^ 
of energy. 'I'his means nothing more tluiii that the two ar<' indeptMuhmt and 
do not recain’ocidly intluenee oiu' another. . . 

Wh(‘n these hieds eonet'rniiig th(‘ lu‘:its of lusitralizal ion of 
acids juul bas(‘s, in diluU^. tuiiuanis solutions, an' (ranslattal into 
the Ituigini^c: of tlu^ ionic hypoth(‘sis, th<‘y t(‘Il that tin* roriiia- 
tion of tlu^ stilt is not aceoini)ani<‘(l by any ehanoi' of th{‘ energ;it‘s 
of its ions, tlnah th(‘. ions (‘xist si(l(‘ by sid(‘ in the soluti^ui of 
tht‘ stilt with unehanf?;(Ml (aua-^y-content, and, thendona with 
imchangt'd propi'rtic's.^ 

Th(‘ history of t.lu' invt'stif^adion of tla^ slrviHjIhs of acids and 
bast's wtis skt'telu'd in Oluipba* XIV. \\V found dial tin' ionic 
pr(\senttition of tlu^ slriaigths of tht'st^ (dasst's of (‘oinpoiinds has 
been adopit'd by most ehi'inists as an admirable workin*,!; hy- 
potlu'sis, and tluit ti .s/re/a/ ticid, or a. slrontj \n\Si\ is d(‘S(a*ibed as 
an aedd, or a. btise, wlTudi in dihilt' acpu'oits solid ion is dissociated 
to a veay larger (oxUvnt int-o its ions. '‘FIk' laAV of thennoneidrality 
when int(a-pr(‘t(‘d by tlu^ ionic*, hypothesis, n^presenls the* niai- 
tralizatiou of a strong monobasic*, acid by a strong nKaHKieid 
bascb both in dilutee aciiic'ous solution, by the* following sc‘heme: 

iVf Rd Md-()H M I R 1 ll,(k 


From this it follows that the heat of ticHitralizaLion of a dilute 
aqu(K)Us solution of a strong a(*.id by a dilute* acintams sohitioDi 
of a strong base* is a (‘.onstaut ejuantity. Fhomsmrs data indi- 
cate that the cioustant value*, is about. 1I,000 cals, t'rom a (*ou- 
sidtTation of many re'sults, Arrhe*nius, in ISSb, (‘onehatc'd that 
the true value*, of the*, constant is veuy ne*arly L’hbOO (*als.- 

According to the. ionic hypothc'sis, this numl){*r exprc'sses 
the heat of formation of e*le*ctrically ne*utral water from its ion&, 
from hyelrion and hydroxidion. 

^ Compare Osf.wahl, LehrhucK h. p. IH*J. 

^ Zeitsch, fUr phyaikal, Cfmriie, 4, 107 [IBBOJ. 
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Attempts have been made to explain the constancy of the 
heat of neutralization of strong acids by strong bases without 
using the hypothesis of electrolytic dissociation.^ 

Ihomsen’s results proved that the heats of neutralization 
of all acids are not the same. How are such values as 10,000 
or 11,000 cals, to be accounted for? The ionic hypothesis says 
that a dilute aqueous solution of a loeak acid, or of a weak base, 
contains many un-ionized particles of the acid, or of the base, 
besides the ions of the acid, or the ions of the base. If the acid 
W(‘r('. altogether un-ionized, the neutralization of it by caustic 
soda would be expressed thus: 

HR-hNa + OH==Na+R+H20, 

and the thermal reaction would be (1) separation of the acid 
into its ions, and (2) combination of hydrion (from the acid) 
with hydroxidion (from the base) to form water. The heat of 
muitralization of the acid would be greater or less than the value 
for a stremg acid, namely 13,600 cals., according as heat was 
produced or used in the ionization of the acid. The most general 
(*,asc‘- is that the acid is partially ionized. OstwalcP considers 
this casen II('. expresses the process of neutrahzation by th i 
scheme 

xH+xR-}*-(l --a;)HR+Na+OH=Na-l-R+H20, 

and the heat of neutralization by the statement, 

N = 13,600 + (l--x)4; 

where 4 is the heat of ionization of the acid. 

“ lOntircly similar considerations hold good for the bases. Putting dh as 
the heat of dissociation of any base, the neutralization of such a base by any 
acid will give the heat of neutralization 

N - 13,600 + (1 -x)da+ (1 -y)db, 

where y is the dissociated portion of the base. Comparing this result with 
that deduced from the law of thermoneutrality [p, 511], we find them on- 
formable, since 

^{a)=il-x)da, (lfib)=il-y)db, 
and c is to be taken as 13,600 cals.” 

^ For example, by H. Crompton, G, S. J ournalj 7l> 951 [18973* 

^ Lehrhuchy ii, pp. 203, 204. 
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Ostwald (l.c.) shows that the law of th('nnoneutrality is a 
necessary consequence of the ionic hypotlu'sis and Mu' I'lupirical 
fact that the degrees of dissociation of analogous neutral salts 
are approximately c'cpial (nearly c.oniph'te). If tlu^ salts an^ 
not equally dissociated, the. law of thennoneutrality cannot 
hold good. 

Thomsen showed that the heats of lu'utralization of .some 
dibasic acids arc divisibh^ into two (‘(pial portions, a.( cording as 
one or two ('quivaleut weights of caustic, soda a.r<' allowed to 
react with one formula-weight of tlu^ acid; and that with sonu^ 
dibasic acids the tlu'cmal value of ('ach stage of llu' total op('ra- 
tion is different, lie gave the following example's. 

H,SiF„ Aq + NaOH Aei-hh-dOO cals. n,HiIMi Ac] [ 2Na()II A(i 

' 2Xi;i,:5()()caIs. 

H 2 SO 3 Aq+NaOH Aq = 15,850 cals. TToBO;, Ac] I 2Ma()II Aq 

-(2X15,850) 2750 cals. 

Similar results were obtained with tribasic acids. In sonu' ca.s('s 
the heat of ncutrali ■nation was divisible into lhr('('. (a,i)proxi- 
matcly) equal portions; in some cast's the tlu'rmal valuta of 
each equivalent weight of soda was difh'n'iit from Miat of the 
other equivalent weights of soda. For (^xampht, tlu'.stt are 
Thomsen’s data for citric acid and for arsc'iiic. acid: 

IFAiHsOr Aq -t-xNaOH Aq. lhAd\ Aq I xNa( >11 Aq. 
a: - 1 - 1 2,050 cals. a; - 1 ■ 1 5,000 cals. 

a;-2- (2X12,050)+ 150 cals, a: == 2 (2x15,000) 2I00cal.s. 
a; == 3 = (3 X 12,050) + 1050 cals. • a: - 3 =- (3 X 15,000) - 0050 cals. 

Thomsen suggested the following typical formula;. 

Dibaxic Adds. 

Typical formula IIH 2 Exampkt SiP,)n 2 

“ “ R(0H)2 “ 802(011)2 

“ “ R(OH)H “ S02(0II)H. 

Tribasic Acids. 

Typical formula R(OH )3 Example CoIIr, 04 ( 011)3 

" “ HR(0H)H “ IIAs03(0H)H. 
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Thomsen considered the bearing of his results on questions 
concerned with the constitutions of the acids which he examined 
thermochemically. As an example of his method and conclu- 
sions, I refer the reader to his treatment of periodic acidd 

Ostwald has analyzed the thermochemical phenomena 
presented by the neutralization of dibasic acids from the posi- 
tion of the hypothesis of ionization.^ 

If the dibasic acid (H 2 R 11 ) is assumed to be completely 
ionized, the process of neutralization will be represented by 
the scheme 

HH-H+Rn+2Na+20H=Na+Na+Rn+2H20. 

The heat of neutralization, that is, the heat of formation of 
2 H 2 O from its ions, will be 13,600x2 = 27,200 cals. If the 
normal salt is added to the free acid, the reaction wiU be 

H+H+Rn+Na+Na+Rii= 2(H+Na+ Rn). 

There will be no thermal change. Those dibasic acids to which 
Thomsen gives the typical formula RH 2 belong to this class; 
their neutralization-phenomena are completely comparable 
with those of the strongest monobasic acids. 

If the dibasic acid (H 2 R 11 ) is assumed to be completely un- 
ionized, the steps in the process of neutralization will be these : 

(i) H2Rii + Na + 0H=Iffiii+Na+H20, 

(ii) HRii-hNa-l~Na-l-0H=Rii+Na+Na+B[20. 

The thermal change in (i) will be composed of the heat of 
formation of H 2 O from its ions (13,600 cals.), and the heat of 

ionization of the first atom of hydrogen =di(H 2 Rii==-'H+HRii). 

The thermal change in (ii) will be 13,600+^2 cals., where 6.2 is 

1 Thermochemische Untersuchungen, vol. i, p. 244, and onwards 
* Lehrbuch, vol. ii, pp. 206-208 
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the heat of ionization of the second atom of liydrogen of the 

acid (HRii = H + Rii). Inmost cases, rh will not be tlu^ same as 
^ 2 ; and the tliermal valuCvS of the two cH|uivalent winghts of soda 
will differ. Finally, if the free, im-ionized acid is mix(Hl with 
the normal salt, we have the scheme 

H2R11 +Na + Na + Ri , -IIRtt +TIR1, H^Na + Na. 


The accompanying thermal change will Ix' (l\ dy, that is 
to say, it Avill Ik^ e(|nal to the difh'nnicn bc'iwcM'ii lu^ahs of 
neutralization of the first and second (Xjuivahnits of soda,, for 
these h('ats are severally ld,()()()-l di cals., and IMROO I (/■; (‘als., 
and the difh'nmce l)c‘tw(H‘n th('S(‘ is di^-d^. Inasmuch as tlu' 

condition 2TIRii is generally much mon' stable than tlu' con- 
// 

dition Rn+IRRib fornua' will tend to b(\ produceal when- 
ever it is pe)ssible. 

Ostwald then analyz(‘s the most gene'ral case', whieh is t hat 
of partial ionization of the^ elibasic ae*iel.^ Tlu^ ac(*e)unt 1 have: 
given of his analysis of the twe) liinifitig eaise's e'omple'te' ioniza- 
tion and no ie)nization— will sullien to inelicate^ his me'tlnel e)f 
procjedure. 

I will now give', a brief summary of The)nisen\s the'rme)e*he‘mi- 
cal methoel of attacking this proble'iu: Wlu'u twe) ae'ids anei 
one base react in ceiuivalent epiantitie's in elilute a.ejue'e)us se)lu- 
tion, anel all tlie proelucts of tlu^ ivactieni are^ se)luble' in watt'r, 
in what proportion does the base distributti itse'lf bc'twe'en the 
two acids? 

Using sulphuric acid, nitric acid, anel caustic. se)ela,, it is 
evident that the system will attain eeiuilibrium whe'u it is com- 
posed of certain quantities of the four compounds, sexlium 
sulphate, sodium nitrate, sulphuric aciel, and nitric*. ae*id; anel 
that the same distribution of these compounels will accompany 
the attainment of equilibrium wlu^ther tlu^ reaction starts wit h 
equivalent quantities of the two acids and soda, or with (*(|uiv- 
alent quantities of one of the acids and the normal soelium salt 


^ Lehrbuchf vol. ii, pp. 207, 208. 
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of the other acid. The distribution of the compounds before 
and after the reaction may be thus expressed : 

N a^SOi Aq + H2N 20eAq = a:Na2N 2O6 Aq + xH2S04Aq 

+ (1 -x)Na2S04Aq + (1 -x)H2N206Aq. 

The total thermal change may be analyzed and represented by 
the following scheme. 

Na2S04Aq+H2N206Aq=4H2N206Aq+Na202H2Aq] 

, — 3;[E[2S04Aq +Na202H2Aq] 

+[(1 — a:)Na2S04Aq+a:H2S04Aq] +[xNa2N206Aq 

+ (l-rr)H2N206Aq] 
+[(1 — a:)H2N206Aq+a:H2S04Aq]. 

Thomsen measured the thermal value of each portion of the 
change, and the value of the total change. The observed value 
of tlui total change was —3504 cals. Omitting those portions 
which were found to have very small thermal values, and putting 
tlu'. r('a(‘.tion into a more convenient form, Thomsen gave the 
following statement. 

N a2S( >4 Aq + II2N 206Aq = x ([H2N aOeAq + N a202H2Aq] 

-[H2S04Aq +Na202H2Aq]) 

+ (l-a:)[Na2S04Aq+r-^H2S04Aq]= -3504 cals. 

Substituting Thomsen’s observed thermal values, we have 
Na2S04Aq +H2N206Aq 

=a:X -4144+(l-x)[Na2S04Aq+y-^H2S04AqJ 

X X 

= —3504 cals. 

Thomsen took = and calculated the thermal value of the 
reaction as follows. 

Na2S04Aq+H2N206Aq= f X -4144 + J[Na2S04Aq +2H2S04Aq] 
=|X-4144 + (iX-2352) 

= —3546 cals. 
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Tlic thcrniftl value of the reverse action was calculated from 
the equation: 


Na,N20GAq + IT,S0.iAq 

= (1 — a')4144 + (1 — .i')|Na2SO.iA(| + _ ~Il2HO.iA(j |. 


Putting = we have 


-|X4I14-h(iX-2:5/)2) 

-r)97 cals. 

The observed tlun’inal valiK^ of tlu^, r(‘V(‘rs{^ nau^ion was 
576 cals. 

Thomsen drew the following conclusions from tlu‘ n^sults 
of this investigation. When e(iuival(^nt (juanti(i(‘s of soda,, 
nitric acid, and sulphuric acid react in dihdn a(|U(‘ous solution, 
two thirds of the soda combiner with tlu‘ nitri(‘. acid, and oik^ 
third combines with tlu^ sulphuric acid. Tlu' striving of llu' 
nitric acid to saturates itself with th(‘ bas(‘, call(‘d by Thoms(m 
the avidity of that acid, is twice as great as tlu* avidity of tlu' 
sulphuric acid. Tlu^. (^xi)r(‘ssion slrengtk of an a(‘id is now gen- 
erally uscul in plact‘. of Thomscads term avidity of an acid. 

Passing ov{'r Thoms(m’s th(‘rmoclu'mi(‘a] inv(‘stigation of 
solution and hydration, and of tlu^ classili(*ation of (hanemts, 
let us glance at one or two of tlu^ nvsults of lus (examination 
of carl)on compounds. The characUer and scope' of Thomscafs 
conclusions will be ('vident from tlu^ following gc'neraliisationH 
whicli I (piotc'- from VoL IV of his IhUer.siicIi unyen. 

a HericH of hc)inol<)p:o\ia carbon conaHunuls, tlm iujat of coinbuHtion 
increases from member to member by an almost conslant tjuautity, tlie mt*an 
value of wliich is 157,870 (‘als.” 

From this it follows tliat the atomic, group (III^ always per- 
forms a similar function in homologous carhou compounds, 
for CII 2 is the common difference Ix'twccn the composition of 
successive members of an homologous series : 

'^The heat of formation of a molecule of a carbon (‘ompound proven ilnelf 
to be the sum of the thermal values of the individual atomic linkings. . . . 
The heat of formation of the molecule is dependent on the nature of the 
atomic hnkings.^^ 
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valencies of the carbon atom have equal [thermal] values.” 

‘The quantities of heat which correspond to a single and a double linking 
!)ctwccn two carbon atoms are almost equal, and vary from 14,000 to 15,000 
cals,, according to the nature of the compounds. The thermal value of a 
treble linking is equal to zero.” 

“'Ihe heats of formation and the heats of combustion of isomeric hydro- 
{•aibons diller only when the isomerides contain different numbers of single 
or cloulile linkings between the atoms of carbon.” 

“41ie heats of formation and the heats of combustion of all hydrocarbons 
whose constitutions are known can be calculated by general formuise.” 

1 he heatt of formation of a hydrocarbon depends on the number of 
hydrogen at.oms, the number of carbon atoms, and the single and double 
linkings between the latter; the influence of treble linkings is equal to zero, 
lor ('xaiuplc, the formation of the compound CaHob, from amorphous carbon 
and niolt‘cular hydrogen, will produce a quantity of heat which can be cal- 
culated by the formula 

Ca + llzh = 2) X 30,000 + n X 14,200 - a X 38,380 cals. , 

where n chmotcs the sum of the single and double linkings, and the heat of 
formation is calculated for the compound in the state of gas at 18° and con- 
stant volume.” 

“ .‘\romatic compounds contain no double linkings in the benzene nucleus. 
T1u'. six carboti atoms of the nucleus are held together by nine single linkings.” 

Tlu'. most generally important of Thomsen’s conclusions are 
thos('. conccu-ning the thermochemical phenomena of isomeric 
carbon compounds. With regard to his statement that the four 
valcnc.ic's of tlie carbon atom have equal thermal values, it is 
to l)(^ remarked that this conclusion is obtained by using certain 
value's for the heats of combustion of various hydrocarbons 
which differ very considerably from the values obtained by 
’’I'homse'ii himself at other times. Moreover, the argument in- 
volve's ci'rtain unverified assumptions; for instance, that the 
molecule of gaseous carbon is diatomic. And, in the course of 
his argument, Thomsen sometimes uses the expressions chemical 
value of' a hand, and thermal value of a bond as synonymous, and 
sonudimes with different meanings.^ 

I have already, in this chapter, referred to Bruhl’s division 
of isomerides into the two classes of position-isomerides, that is, 
those which differ in the distribution of their interatomic re- 
actions but not in the number of single, double, etc., linkings, 
and saturation-isomerides, that is, those which differ in the 
actual valencies of their atoms, in the number of single, double, 

* Compare Bruhl’s criticism, J prakt. Ohem. [2], 35, 181, 209 [1887]. 
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etc., linkings. Thomsen's ginu^ralization regarding isomerism 
asserts that the heats of comlnistiou anti the luads of formation 
of mtur(ili()n-is()v may and do difiVr, hut Uial posilion- 

wnnerides havt^ equal lieats of combustion and of formaiion. 

1 will consider Briihrs experinumtal crituasm of Thomstads 
conclusion, and at tlu' saint' tinu' givt' sonu' a.(*(*ount of his 
thermochemical argument to j)rov<' that' tht' Ixmztau' nuclt'us 
contains thnx' douhlt'. linkings, and not, as Thomstm asst'rital, 
nine single', linkings.^ 

llorstmann- said that wlu'u CII4 aiul (hUs rt'at*! to form 
CJiio I II2, th(' lu'at of combuvstion is dt'crt'ast'd by olOO cals.; 
and that when (bib’, bt'comt's Cdl-ri lb', tht' lu'at- of (‘ombustion 
Ls dt'creased by dOOO cals. From tht'st' data, and t>tlu'r data 
similar to tht'st', llorstmaim concludt'd that tlu' singlt' linking 
of two carbon atoms has a constant thtaanal valut' ('((ual to 
5400 cals., and the double linking of two ca.rl)on atoms has a 
constant thermal value ('<iual to tX>()0 cals. Thomst'n concludt'd 
that a single linking Ix'twt'cn two carbon aloms is tht'rmally 
etiual to a doublt^ linking, and that each has a. valut' bt'twtx'n 
14,000 a.nd 15,000 cals. From tht' tht'rmal valut's whit'h lu' 
assigiu'd stwt'rally to single and doublt' linkings of t wo t'arbon 
atoms, llorstmann ('udt'avourt'd to proven that bt'nzt'ut' has nint^ 
singles linkings. His argumt'nt ran thus. Tlu* difft'rt'uct' bt'lwtH'n 
hexane, CtiIlM,and Ix'nzt'.ne, CVHo, is t'ight. atoms of hytlrtjgt'm 
If benzene has nine single linkings, that is, four mort* than 
hexant^, the luuit of combustion of bt'nzt'ru* should bt* 4 x5400 
=^21,000 cals. It'ss than that of lu'xaiu'. But if ht'uzt'nt' has 
three doiilile linkings, tlu^ lu'at of comhustion of this hydro- 
carbon should be 5400 + (5X3()00) 1(),2()() cals. It'ss tlian that 

of hexane, l)(u*.ause thnu^ double linkings and ont^ singles linking 
are formed in passing from hexaiu^ to ht'nzt'ut'. d'homst'ii’s data 
give 19,990 cals., and Stohmann's data givt* 21,170 cals., as 
the difft'rencc between tlu^ lu'ats of combustion of ht'xaiu' a.nd 
benzene. The mean difference (20,5S() cals.) is much imiivr 
that calculated on the assumption of nitu*. single' linkings than 
that calculated on the assumption that Kc 4 vu 1 iVh formula for 

^ Briihl, ./. 'ftrakl, Chem. (2|, 49, 201 [1894], 

* 21, 2211 [18BBJ. 
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benzene is correct. Hence, Horstmann concluded that benzene 
lias nine single linkings between its atoms of carbon. 

Bii'ilil (l.c.) attempted to prove that no constant thermal 
valiK'. can b(' given either to a single linking or to a double 
linking bcdAveen two atoms of carbon; that position-isomerides 
as W(‘ll as saturation-isomerides have not always the same heat 
oi (‘onibustion. He cited many data, most of them from Stoh- 
niann\s memoirs, which enabled him to compare the heats of 
(‘ombustion of many compounds related so that the passage 
Irom on(‘ to another consists in the loss of two atoms of hydrogen, 
and tlu‘ lormation of a single linking between two atoms of 
carbon, and lu' showed that the heats of combustion vary from 
2t), ()()() to .‘iOjOOO cals. By comparing compounds of different 
cla.ss(\'<, formcHl one from another by the loss of two atoms of 
hydi-og(m, aod the formation of a double carbon linking, Bruhl 
showed tliat the diffenaicc's between the heats of combustion 
of thcst‘ (*ompounds vary from 8600 to 50,600 cals. Reviewing 
th(‘S(‘ ri'sults, Briihl said: 

“'riu', const ilntivo chanictcr of the calorimetric constants, whereby even 
t ht' sitnpli'st, rules of homology are limited and modified, is shown in a marked 
way,” 

And again: 

“Siiigl(‘. atid double linkings often behave thermally in almost or alto- 
gc'lluM* tlu‘. sar!U‘ manner.” 

As Stohiiuum gave the same heat of combustion to the iso- 
meriiles plu'nuiit.hreiic and anthracene, Briihl said that para- 
liiikiiigs may hav(’: the same thermal value as ethylenic linkings 
ill aromidie conniuunds. 

Briild’s gi'iieral conclusion was that trustworthy conclusions 
regarding single or double linkings in benzene cannot be drawn 
fi-om the ol)s(>rved differences between the heats of combustion 
of llial hydrocarbon and hexane. But, Briihl said, Stohmann’s 
thermal invi'stigation of compoimds produced by hydrogenizing 
I'losed rings gives data which help to solve the problem of the 
strucl.ure of bimzene. Stohmanni compared the heats of com- 
bustion of hydrogenized terephthalic acids of known structure 

» S'. Stohmann and Langbein, J. praH. Ohm. [2^, 48, 447 [1893]. 
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with tlu‘ lu^ats of (M)inlnisti(jn nf hytlrop‘ui/.iMl Iniizfnrs cif kiinwn 
stnu‘tun\ and sluiW(‘d tlia <»f (‘rrtain marktul rri^ulari- 

Tu's. Hr (‘oiicliitlrd that 

linking' ^ an' stahU* iti t!a* ititarf JiurliMt.; !hry arr 

l(u>s(‘st ill tlu‘ ili' tri- aial Uara hy<in»^<*n muipouiui ; in thr hf\a hytlrui(«ai 
(‘tHUptvinuis t!u' liukini^s apiiu attain a. Uirjt <tt' .talalify, ulttrh. huu- 

(wei% ia nnt so gnnit as in tbo tn'i^inal unrltMr=/‘ 

WIh‘ 11 tlu‘ thrnnal <aM*rgy asstH'ialrd with a iinkiiii^ is Its: 
than tliat usstH^iattsl with ataithrr liiikini!:. thr funinsr linking 
is said tn lu* ninrr stahk* than thr latirr, 

iStnhinann alsn drrw tlu* (Mairlurdtai that 

caniutt kn Ihrtn' oquivaloni «ioul*lo ■ ia tla* krti/oiso jmolona.'* 

liriihl said that thi' lirst rf Strhninnn’s cunrlu i<»ns is an 
undouhttal statnnunit of facds, hnt llir stsajiid is j»nn*ly hypir 
tludic'ah \W making a dotailnd ronipurisim «»f tho dilYrr<‘nri\s 
bntwncm lh(^ hnats of iminlmstion of hydntinmiztal ring rnno 
pounds and th(‘ difr(‘r(‘n(‘(‘s hrtwntm tin* sinunural Itanmla* 
of thns(^ (‘omi>ounds, liriihl (riial to provo that n*» nlmduti* 
thermal value (*an 1 h‘ ass’gntal to adouhlo linking, tlint i!ir value 
d(‘p(mds on th(‘ stnudure of tlio ('ompmmds \v!a*rrin fh«* thaihlo 
linking is fouml. Tluamial valnt'S, ih’dld aid. an* rtmdif inne*! 
by (‘V(‘rything that eonditions tho stabiiitiivs of tin* nmlreiilrs 
whieli ar(‘ considiTed; for instanee, by tho pr«*>t*n«‘»* and thr 
rcdativi' positions of nion* or less ingalivt* attanie |Vo»iip>. in fhi* 
mol(‘{*ul{‘S. liriihl eonehnlcd that th»* <’hangf* fnan hyilrngonized 
compouiuls to Inmyami* is not aeeomplislied by steps ulueh are 
thermally rc^gulard Idnallj% Hriihl suit!: 

^‘Tho fuiulanuaital cauHo of the ntahility i»f iHSizeno . . . i » Oi ho i,,,i 
for in the Kymmetry of itn niiuHtmetion, Hat theontuiynHinir iitv»-aiisniiiii 
haBbeen the flrnt ineunH to funhsh the nnmerifal ilata for the arguimaif ulnrh 
proves this assertion.” 

The fact, noticed in tlic forogiiinji: {lurnfirHiihs. tliul very 
different concluwionH ri'garding the mciiniii^ uf thiTtiin! dnla 
bearing on the milijcct of isonu'risin have Keen drawn tiy in- 
vestigators of great ability, shows how diilicutl it is to <liss(‘ct 

^ Compare Bnthl h eonchmions rtt^narcling tlie'ie pnweiim'S tlnuiii ?s|iee’ 

trometrio data, and dcMorilmd in tliw eJiapter, pp. 47l“«'l7tk 
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the thermal values of chemical changes and to interpret thermo- 
chemical data. 

In 1903, a uew law in therrnocheiuistTy was announced by 
F. W. Clarke.i Clarke’s generalizations are based, for the most 
part, on the data in the fourth volume of Thomsen’s TJnter- 
sucli'ungcn. If the reasoning is sound, a great advance is un- 
doubtcully made towards the simplification and the understand- 
ing of th(‘. connexions between chemical composition and thermal 
changes. Clarke concluded that ^Hhe absolute heat of formation 
of any chemical compound is a function of the number of atomic 
unions in the molecule”; that in certain classes of organic 
compounds the absolute heat of formation is directly propor- 
tional to the number of atomic unions, and in all organic com- 
pounds is a whole multiple of a single constant; and that the 
thc'rmal value of an atomic union is independent of the masses 
of th(' two atoms which are united. But, when one follows 
Clark('’s reasoning, one finds that the argument assumes the 
(‘.onchision that the absolute heat of formation of a compound 
(that is, tlu^ heat of formation of a molecular weight of the 
coitrpound from gaseous atoms of its elements) is proportional 
to tlu^ number of atomic linkings. 

(darke gives many examples of calculated “absolute heats 
of formation,” but there is no method of testing experimentally 
the ac.curacy of these numbers. They are obtained by using a 
formula which implicitly contains what it is desired to prove. 
Morc'over, if Clarke’s method of calculation is adopted, it is 
n('(*(‘ssary to assume that the thermal value of an atomic linking 
is always the same whether it be a single, double, or treble 
linking, and whatever may be the atoms which are linked. In 
otlKU’ words, it is necessary to assume that all isomerides have 
the same heat of combustion. But it has been proved by many 
investigators that there are often great differences between the 
heats of combustion of isomerides. Stohmann has proved that 
(‘ven in cases of geometrical isomerism, the metastable form 
has often a greater heat of combustion than the stable form.^ 
What Clarke’s treatment of thermochemical data seems 

1 Proc. Washington Academy of Sciences, 5, pp. 1 to 97 [1903]. 

^ J. prakt. Chem. [2], 48, 447 [1893]. 
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For lime and water, a: = 163 units. For potash and water, 
a: =320 units. 

Therefore, for lime, j/=573 units; and for potash, ?/=730 
units. 

Therefore, the affinity of potash for nitric acid is consider- 
ably greati'r than the affinity of lime for the same acid. 

Hi'ss assumed the existence of a quantitative connexion 
betwi'en the thermal values of definite chemical processes and 
tlu' affinities of the substances concerned in these processes. 
1I(^ expresscHl the hope that “the accurate measurements of 
(juantities of heat will provide a relative measure of affinity 
and lead to the discovery of its laws.” 

Thomson and Berthelot both spent much labour in measuring 
the affinitic's of substances by thermochemical methods. 

In 1(354, Thomsen supposed that the relation between 
aflinity and thermal changes is very simple.^ He defined 
alftiiity to be “the force which holds together the constituents 
of a eomiiound”; and he said that “to measure affinity, to 
d(‘e.omposc^ a compound, a force is needed whose magnitude 
can 1 k‘. measured by the thermal value of the formation of the 
compound from the aforesaid constituents.” By reasoning 
of this kind, Thomsen deduced the conclusion that 

Hirnplo or complex action of a purely chemical character is ac- 
conipanictl by production of heat.” 

In 1(3,32, in which year the first and second volumes of his 
Untenuclmngen were published, Thomsen recognized that the 
relations bcitwecn affinity and thermal data are more compli- 
cated than ho had supposed when he began the examination 
of them. Tie said that the occurrence of a chemical reaction, 
and tlm nature of the products, are dependent cliiefly on the 
following four influences. The striving of the atoms towards 
th('. satisfaction of their stronger affinities, that is, towards 
those jiositions of stable equilibrium the attainment of which 
is accompanied by the maximum outflow of energy; the re- 
sistance of the molecules to change, resistance which favours 


1 Pogg- Annol^t 92, 34 [1854}, 
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whatever reaction is attended by the minimum outflow of 
energy; the temperature of the reaction; and the stability of 
the possible products at the temperature of the reaction.^ 
Thomsen spoke of the therniochcmical data which deal with 
these four circumstances for any class of elements or of com- 
pounds, as the affinity-phenomena of that class of substances. 
He was careful to notice that thermochcmical data “do not 
give any direct information regarding the magnitude of the 
forces at work in chemical processes, partly because these data 
are merely expressions of the differences between the (nun-gii's 
of the molecules which arc decomposed and of those which are 
produced, and partly because they are often aff('(h;ed by non- 
chemical reactions which accompany tlui chemic^al changes.” 
He defined affinity to be “the mutual action of atoms, their 
attractions, and their unequal capacities of combination.” ~ 

In the first volunre of his Untentm-Jmngen,-' I'homsen gave 
the following modified form of his dictum of 1<S5I, (pioted above. 

^‘Investigations in the domain of the mechanical ihoory of heal. UtkI to 
the generalization that ‘the entropy of the world tends to a maximum.’ In 
agreement with this statement is the experience that th(^ great multitudi^ of 
chemical processes which arc accomplished without the aid of fon^ign (UKirgy, 
and arc free from by-reactions, arc accompanied by product ion of lu'at 

In his Essai de M6canique Chimiqxie, ))ublislu'd in IS?!), 
Bcrthelot defined afflnity to be “the resultant of (he. actions 
which hold together the elements of compounds.” 

“In studying that resultant,” Bcrthelot said,'‘ “one must take account 
of natuial actions which may modify, that is to say, detcTmine or fa<‘ilitate 
either the combination of the elements or the decomposition of the com- 
pounds. Such are heat, electricity, light, or even, in somo cases, the mechani- 
cal effects of shock or of pressure.” 

Having divided the heat disengagc'.d in a chemical i)r()C,('ss 
into two parts, that developed by chemical energies and that 
developed by physical energies, Bcrthelot said that the heat 
has its source in re-arrangements of the chemical jjartides 


^ Untcrauchungen, ii, pp. 4()()--474. 
^ Ibid., i, pp. 1, 3. 

^ Ibid., i, p. 12. 

^ Micaniq;ue CMmique^ i, p. xxiv. 
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groups of which form the physical molecules of a substance, 
and in. re-arrangements of the portions of these chemical par- 
ticlesd 

Berthelot accepted the molecular conception of the structure 
of elements and of compounds, but he used the molecular 
and atomic theory in a half-hearted manner. The result was 
that here, as elsewhere, a half-hearted devotion was not an 
acceptable service. To accept a scientific hypothesis is not 
to accept an infallible, unverifiable dogma. It is to make the 
most of an instrument for correlating known facts and sug- 
gesting lines of inquiry. If the hypothesis is worth using, its 
fundamental assumptions, its meaning, its limitations, and, 
to some extent, the scope of its application, must be understood. 
It is the hypothesis itself, not something that is superficially 
like it, which must be used. Berthelot thought in molecules; 
he refused to think in molecules and atoms. He preferred to 
think in molecules and equivalents and so he fell into that 
confusion from which Avogadro and Cannizzaro rescued chem- 
ists long ago. 

Having given a loose definition of affinity, and a partial 
analysis of the sources of the heats of chemical reactions, Berthc- 
lotlaid down three principles; the principle of molecular actions, 
the principle of the calorimetric equivalency of chemical trans- 
formations, and the principle of maximum work. The second 
of these is the generalization made by Hess, that the heat pro- 
duced in a chemical change is always the same, whether the 
change proceed all at once or in any number of separate steps. 
I give Berthelot’s other principles in a translation of his own 
words.^ 

‘'Principle of Molecular Actions. — The quantity of heat disengaged 
in any reaction measures the sum of the chemical and the physical changes ac- 
complished in that reaction. This principle furnishes the measure of chemical 
affinities. 


1 M6'aniqm Chimiqiie, i, p. xxvii. . . i ^ i 

2 Berthelot uses equivalent weights, equal to half the atomic weights, of alu- 
minium, carbon, calcium, copper, oxygen, sulphur, zinc, and many other ele- 
ments. Hence many of his formulae must be translated into ordinary chemical 
language before his thermochemical data are comparable with those of other 
investigators. 

8 Micanique Ohimique, i, pp. xxviii, xxix. 
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rRiKTciiPLR OF JM.vxlmum WouK. — Evcry chemical change accomplished with-- 
out the inienmitiori of external ciiergg tends to the pi'oduction of that hodg, or 
that system of bodies, which disengages most heat. 

The forecawt of cheniical phcnoiuona is referred by iliis principle to tiie 
purely |)hysical and mechanical conception of the maximum work accom- 
nlished ])y molecular actions. 

Let us notify the following announcement, winch is deducetl from the 
precteding and is a|)plicablc to a imdtitudo of phenonuuui. 

Every chemical change which can he accomplished without the aid of a pre- 
liminary action, and without the intervention of energy foreign to that of the 
bodies present in. the si/stem, 7iecessarilt/ happens if it disengagt's heafE 

Thd pi-iiu'iplc of m<)l(^clllar actions and the principle of tlu^ 
calorimetric winivalency of clnmiical transfonnalions an' ih'- 
v(!lop('(l, and experiiuentally illustrated, in the fii-st volunu^ of 
Mecanique Cldmique. That volume contains an ('xperimental 
investigation of the rules and tin' geiu'ral nn'thods of clu'inical 
calorimetry, and gives Berthelot’s data conc('rning "the ((uan- 
tities of lieat disengaged or absorlx'd in tin' various ('hang('s of 
state, physical or chemical, which bodu's an' capabh' of exhiliit- 
i.ng in our laboratorh's.” The second vohmu' is (h'voted lo tin' 
consideration of chemical mechames, "that is to say, tin' study 
of the conditions wliich (h'h'rmiin' ainl r('gulate. cln'inical rt'ac'- 
tions.” That volume is divideil into two j'arts. d'ln' first j'art 
deals with “the general study of chemical combination and <!('- 
composition; it embraces what oiu' miglit perhaps call chemical 
dynamicH.” The second part "contains chemical slalicti, ])rop('rly 
so called, founded on the principh' of maximum work.” 

Ih'rtholot’s book dc'als with tin' fundanu'utal principles of a 
branch of physical cln'inistry; it is marlu'd liy bohiness of d('- 
sign and originality of treatnn'ut. Oiu' of tin' important ri'sults 
of Bc'rtholot’s thermochcraical work was the establishment of 
markt'd similarities betw('('n chemh'al ('(luilibria and jihysical 
equilibria. Ind('('d, I think that the. Mfmniqac. ahimu/uc, would 
best be descrilK'd as a thermocheitiical invc'stigation of ('{[uilib- 
riuin. The law of maximum work was stated v('ry rigidly liy 
Thomsen in 1854, less rigidly by him in 1882, and by Ih'rt helot 
in 1879 with cc'rtain (pialifying phrases whit'h opi'iw'd po.ssible 
ways of escape. Although that proi)osition has Ix't'n pi-oved to 
bo too loos(', in tlmt it drx's not dc'fiiu' purely chemical actiorm, 
and too rigid, in that it assorts tin' nec('ssary occurrence <4 a 
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chemical reaction if heat is disengaged thereby, nevertheless 
the law of maximum work, and especially the apphcations of 
it made by Bcrthelot, helped to elucidate some of the conditions 
of chemical equilibrium, and to prepare the way for the prin- 
cii)le of mobile equilibrium. I have drawn attention (Chapter 
XV, pp. 440, 441) to van’t Hoff’s demonstration that only “at 
tlui absolute zero point do compounds formed with evolution 
of heat replace the others completely,” and to his deduction 
from the principle of mobile equihbrium that “those chemical 
changes which occur at the ordinary temperature must, in the 
majority of cases, be accompanied by evolution of heat.” The 
law of maximum work has not that universal apphcability 
whicih was assigned to it by Thomsen and by Berthelot. It is 
not a law; but, if employed with caution and skill, it is a useful 
guides in making comparisons of chemical changes from con- 
sid(Tations of the quantities of energy which change form in 
thes(‘. procc'sses, and in predicting possible reactions. 

H(ws thought that determinations of the quantities of heat 
produced in diemical interactions would probably lead to a 
nauusurc of chemical affinity. Thomsen measured chemical 
affinity by determinations of the heats of chemical reactions, 
Init he was careful to use the term afinity as including various 
actions and reactions, and to give to it a very wide and general 
connotation. Berthelot {M6canique Chimiqm, i, p. 1) said: 
“Th(^ work of affinity is measured by the quantity of heat 
disengaged in chemical transformations accomplished in the 
act of combination.” 

Is the heat of a chemical reaction a measure of the affinities 
of the substances which take part in that reaction? 

W(! have seen (pp. 329, 330) that in the fifties of the last cen- 
tury Hittorf laid the foundations of the electrochemical hypoth- 
esis that the rate of transport of electricity by the ions of an 
electrolyte is proportional to the rapidity of the chemical reac- 
tions which are dependent on that electrolyte, but that rates of 
eU'ctrical conductivity do not measure affinities of ions. This 
vi('w was enforced by Helmholtz in 1881, who showed that ffie 
(luantity of electricity on atoms does not increase in proportion 
to the affinities of the atoms (p. 335). Berzehus had regarded 
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increase of affinity as nearly synonymous with increase of elec- 
trical charge. He taught that ear^h sul)sf-ance, each kind of 
atom, has a specific unipolarity; but, by recognizing differcmces 
in the intensities of polarities, he acknowledged that affinity 
is not measured solely by (juantity of (‘lecdrhdty. That oiu' of 
several substances which has the gnnitest bnuUmey to lU'utral- 
ize (he electricity of another substance', has (lie grea(es(. aflinily, 
according to Berzelius. By ‘greatest (.('iidency (o ni'ulralize 
elcctricKy,’ Berzelius seems to have, mi'ant 'powi'r of nc'ulraliz- 
ing the largest quantity of electricity.’ 'rhe scii'iitilic inslinc.t 
of Berzelius gave him an inkling, aUhough it did no(. enable 
him to form a clear conception of (he distinction betwei'u (he 
two factors, the quantity-factor and the int.ensity-factor of 
electrical energy. 

The meaning of the Berzelian (^xl)ression, unequal inlensiliea 
of •polarization, was elucidated by (he c'h'c.trochi'mical theory 
of Arrhenius (pp. 333, 413), that both clu'inical n'acfivity and 
electrical conductivity depend on the ratio of ionized to un- 
ionized molecules in the solution of an electrolyte', and (lu'i'e'fore 
great tendency to ionize means larger aflinit.y; for tlu' word 
tendency here connotes a dilTerence in (he inte'nsity of a quant ity 
of eiK'rgy ((hiWii\d,'Lehrbuch, 2 (i), p. H7'A). A substanci' (he 
adinity of which is large, is n'gardi'd by the thi'ory of Arrhenius 
to be a substance which readily ionizt's, that is, has a gri'at 
intensity of electrical and clu'mical ('lu'rgy. Tlu' ('h'cfronic. 
theory asserts that the chief conditions which determine 
readiness to ionize are the numlx'r, the motions, and the con- 
figuration of the corpuscles which form the at.om, and (hat 
these conditions may be influenced, to some extent., by ('X- 
ternal circumstances ({). ;14<S). 

The connexions between the factors of eltx'.t.rical energy 
and the factors of chemical energy have been invest igati'd, and 
it has been shown that differences of affinity, that is, of int('nsi(.y 
of chemical energy, can be expressed in terms of ('h'cdromotive. 
force, that is, of intensity of electrical energy ^ (p. 42S)). 


‘The student may profitably consult Cliaptor III of Ixihfohlt’s Klectro- 
chemistry. 
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The foregoing brief retrospect shows that the conception of 
the difference between quantity of electricity and intensity of 
electricity was slowly acquired by physical chemists. Berzelius 
made an incomplete analysis of the concept electricity. Hess, 
Tliomsen, and Berthelot made an incomplete analysis of the 
concept heat. It is necessary to distinguish between quantity 
oi ('lc'(‘.tricity and intensity (or pressure) of electricity when 
dt'aling with electrical energy; and it is necessary to distinguish 
<|uantity of heat from intensity of heat when deahng with 
thermal energy. 

The (piantity of heat disengaged in a chemical reaction 
nu'asur(\s the loss of chemical energy, and, in most cases, of 
certain other forms of energy suffered by the system which has 
changed. But chemical changes are conditioned by the quality 
as well as by the quantity of energy which changes its form. 

If {illinity were thought of as a force, the work done by 
adlnity could be measured by the heat of a reaction at absolute 

Z(U*0. 

“ Ai. absolute, zero the heat produced in a chemical transition is a measure 
of tlu!! work clone by the aHiiiity, and the sign shows the direction which the 
transition will follow.’’ ^ 

Hut tennperature of chemical laboratories is not absolute 
z(U'o. When one deals with a system which is characterized by 
having a transition-temperature, then 

“'I’hc^ work, (expressed in calories, which the affinity can accomplish at a 
givcm t (Mnperat\ir(^, is eciiial to the quantity of heat which causes the transi- 
tion (lividcHl by the absolute temperature of the transition-point and mul- 
tiplitul by the dilTcrence between that temperature and the temperature 
wht'.rcnU th(‘. transition happens.” ^ 

It is (evident, then, that the heats of chemical reactions are not 
measures of the affinities of the substances which take part in 
these reactions. For the heat of a reaction is the sum of several 
thm'inal changes, some of which are rather physical than chemi- 
cal ; and if determinations were made of the quantities of strictly 
chemical energy changed into thermal energy in chemical reac- 


1 Van’t Hoff, Studies (translated from the German edition), p. 249. 

2 VaiPt Hofl, ibuL, pp. 247, 248. 
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tions, these dotemunations would not measure tlic afFinities of 
the reacting substances, because affinity is only one of tlie 
factors of cliemical energy, as quantity of heat is only one of the 
factoi's of thermal energy. 

When the thermal values of chemical change's are spoken of as 
measures of the affinities concerned in theses change's, the we)rd 
affinity is useel in a wiele and loo.se sem.se. As an exami)l(' of such 
usage of the term I refer the reaeler to p. 525, whei-e Thom.seu’.s 
foLirfedd elivision of the then-mal aspe^cts of affinily-jjhenonu'na i.s 
elescribed. That analysis exhibits some of the diffieuiliic's whie-h 
are encountered in dealing with the subjee^t of affinity. What is 
affinity? The cause of cheuuical inteu'actions. But what is a 
chemical interaction? The effiscriptie)n e)f a e-hemic'al change 
as an interaction between homoge'nee)us sul)stanc('s, wh('rel)y 
other homeigencenis substancejs are formed, dot's not ('.ai-ry the 
analysis far enough, if it is desired to atti'ibut c^ Hut ottc.urn'nce 
of the change to a single cause. The study of affinity has ad- 
vanced of late years, as Guyton de Morveau said it had advanct'd 
in his time (1786), chiefly in the direction of clas.sifying the 
results of the affinities of substances. We arc able to assign 
to many compounds numerical values which (piantilalivi'ly 
condition the specific reactions of these substance's; wtt are 
able to translate these affinity-constants into the languagt'. of 
an electrochemical theory which co-ordinates tlunu with many 
other facts and suggests lines of incpiiry; we are able to cal- 
culate the work done by the affinities of the parts of tlu; com- 
pounds in question in forming the.se compounds, in terms of 
the same electrochemical theory; and we are able to go a st(q> 
farther and, by regarding affinity as the maximum (juantity of 
work that can be done by a chemical reaction, obtain an instru- 
ment for dealing with the problems grouped together undesr the 
general term affinity, “without admitting anything conc,erning 
the nature of affinity, or of the matter wherein the affinity is 
supposed to reside.” ^ 


^ Van’t Hoff, J. phys. Chemiatry, 9, 81 [1905]. 
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Five hundred years before Christ chemical processes were 
used by artificers and chemical theories occupied the thoughts 
of philosophers. Those were the days of magnificent generaliza- 
tions. The study of natural events had not been portioned out 
in small allotments. The thinkers were free to wander where 
tlu'y chose; there were no boundary walls to scale. 

In the Middle Ages freedom of inquiry was almost impossible. 
Coufmeal by the necessities of a theological system, naturalists 
iuteriirc'tcd nature according to rules promulgated by an author- 
ity outside themselves. The results of the study of material 
change's weere recorded in the only language which men were 
allowed to speak. As that language was artificial, the study of 
nature lac.keeel reality. Nevertheless something was gained, 
t'orbiddeu and unable to roam at will, those whose instincts 
forcrul (hem to examine natural events looked more closely at 
what c.am(i within the range of their vision. Natural phenomena 
w(‘i'e. dividtid into groups: one branch of inquiry was separated 
from other branches; a beginning was made in the classification 
of tlu! scienctw. In gaining some freedom of inquiry, men of 
seiencci were greatly helped by the painters, the sculptors, and 
du' pocd,s of th(i Renaissance. The artistic interpretation of 
na( ur(i was allowed when the scientific interpretation of nature 
was forbidden. The modern fear of beauty was unknown in 
those (lays. 

Th(i connexions between composition and properties gradu- 
ally iK'came a definite object of investigation. The history of 
du'. advances and the backslidings which have marked that 
investigation is the history of chemical ideas. 

For many centuries properties were thought of as shells 
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wliicli hid the kernel, substance. The discovery that shell and 
kernel arc one was made very gradually. 

Lavoisier gave definiteness to the notion of composition, 
proved that change of c.omposition is indissolubly connected 
with change of properties, and furni.she(l the scicmcc' of chemistry 
with its object and its method. He describc'd ('kunents as un- 
decompounded homogcuieous substaiuavs, compounds as homo- 
geneous substances formed by the coalescenc,e of (kdinite (pian- 
titk^s of determinate elements, and chemical changers as thos(i 
transformations of systems of homog('n('.ous substaiua's wh('rein 
neitlu'r the (piantity nor the quality of the. ('lenient, s concc'rned 
is changed. After the work of Lavoisier the objc'cts of chem- 
istry were seen to bp. these; the examination of the concept 
homogeneoui: ti-ubt^lance, the elucidation of the ('lenu'iit and tlie 
compound, and the examination of the otlu'r conc.i'jit cheniiail 
chamjG, the elucidation of the conditions and the mechanism of 
the interactions of elements and of compounds. 

The addition made by Dalton to the (Irei'k atomic tlu'ory 
created a magnificent instrument of research by tlu' use of 
which great advances were made in the two fundamental in- 
(juiries of chemistry. The finer problems of composition wc're 
stated and partially solved by chemists who used the Daltonian 
theory boldly and wisely. In the fundanu'nt.ally imjiortant 
anattcr of classification that theory has done spk'iidid s('rvice 
to chemistry. 

From the study of changes of c.omposition and properties 
in particular systems of elements and compounds many chem- 
ists have tried to formulate the general laws of chemical change's, 
that is, expressions of those features of chemical transmutations 
which arc common to all instances thereof. The study of clu'ini- 
cal equivalency, of affinity, and of equilibrium has led to general- 
izations of very far-reaching character regarding the interactions 
of homogeneous substances. Some of these generalizations, 
especially those concerning equilibrium, are applicable to pliysi- 
cal changes as well as to chemical transmutations; and in this 
department of inquiry it has been possible to make certain 
general statements which hold good in all cases of equilibrium, 
and are independent of any theory of the structure of matter. 
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The chemical part of a transmutation is only a portion of the 
total transaction. No one can define the boundaries of chemis- 
tiy, physical chemistry, chemical physics, and physics. “In 
iiatmc everything is distinct, yet nothing defined into absolute 
in(lei)endent singleness.” The history of chemical ideas shows 
that many fundamental conceptions of chemistry have been 
gained by using physical methods of investigation. The ideas 
which guide chemists when they use the molecular and atomic 
theory, when they apply the periodic law, when they deduce 
composition from crystalline form, when they use the hypoth- 
(‘sis of ionization, when they discuss certain aspects of chemical 
allinity, when they connect changes of composition with changes 
of energy ; those and many other guiding ideas are the gifts of 
the physicist to the chemist. The measure has been returned 
by tlu'. cluunist ‘pressed down and running over.’ By the 
discovery of radium the chemist has called a new world into 
Ix'ing; and, with a fine generosity, he has given it to the physi- 
cist to invc'stigate. 

TIh^ study of the connexions between composition and 
prop<‘r(i(‘s has entered a new phase. The old questions remain. 
Th(' answers which have been given by the labours of countless 
gt'u ' at ions of naturalists, through more than two miUeniums, 
hav(' not. soIvchI these problems. Physicists and chemists have 
joined in the (piest of finding new answers to the old questions: 
What is a homogeneous substance? What happens when 
homogeneous substances interact? 


APPENDIX TO PART II. 

SOME EECENT WORK ON ATOMIC EQinVAI.ENCY. 

Thk history of tlui subject of atomic C(iuival('ucy was cou- 
siclert'cl iu Chapter IX; sonm of the applieati(»us of that coti- 
ccptioii to elucidate the eoustitutious of chemical compouiuls 
were skcitched in Chai)terH X and XI, and tlie form ^b'en to 
the hypothesis by tlu^ ('hn't-ronic. theory was refern'd to in 
Chaj'ter XII. In this Ai)pendi.K I wish to draw the student's 
attention to some naamt work on the subjc-ct. 

In his examination of comith'x ammonia compounds of cobalt, 
platinum, and otlua- nudals, A. Wenna' found that tlw' electrical 
condu(d.iviti(ts of a(iu(a>us solutions of some of these compounds 
W(!re. very small and approximately constant at a low temper- 
ature, and that tla^ conductiviti('s of sonu! of the compounds 
incnaisud gra<lually, on standing, until they naiched constant 
vahu'H. H{aic(‘, Werner concluded that tla'n; must be marked 
dilh-naices bc'twc'cn the constitutions of the compounds he was 
examining, and tliat measunaiuaits of tlu‘ electrical conduc- 
tivith's of solid, ions of the compounds would throw light on 
their const.i tutions. ' 

In 11)01, A. Wc'rru'r and A. Oubser® examined the hydrati's 
of cliroinic chloride (Cr(^].-t, rilaO). The ehadrical conduc- 
tivity of an aqueous solution of the greyish-blue hydrnt(\ 


* A. Werner and A. Miolati, ZcUxch. far physikal. Chemie, 14, , 10(1 (ISttlf; 
21, 225 [ISKO]. A Werner, Zcitach. far anorgnn. Chemie, 8, 15:!, ISO [IKll,'’)]; 
9, 382 [1S95]. A. Werner and 0. Hertz, Zcitschr. far phyaikul. Chemie, 38, 
.331 [1001]: and other memoirs. 

’ Bcrichte, 34, 1679 [1901], 
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CrCl;i, (IIT^O, was found to be practically constant; the solution 
contaiiUHl four ions (probably CrCOHale and 3C1); aU the chlo- 
ritu' was pr(a'.ij)itated by silver. Freshly made aqueous solu- 
tions oi the isomeric green hexahydrate showed much smaller 
<‘(uuhu‘tiviti('s than that of the grey-blue hexahydrate, but 
the eonduelivity increased slowly until it became equal to 
that ol llu' latti'r; only one-third of the chlorine was precipi- 
tated by silver at 0°. Ihe electrolytic behaviour of solutions 
of the grec'u CrOl;), GH 2 O is comparable with that of what 
Hri'ihl ealh'd conductors of the third order (p. 488). To the 
giH'en hydraUq Werner and Gubser gave the formula 
('r('l 2 (GHo).,(tl, 2 II 2 O, and to the isomeric grey-blue hydrate 
lliey assigiu'd the formula Cr(OH 2 ) 6 Cl 3 . 

'I’lie compounds examined by Werner belong to the class of 
molecular compounds. The attempts made by him to repre- 
.sent the constitutions of these substances re-opened the dis- 
cussion about mol(!Cular and atomic compounds (pp. 300, 
301), and led Wc'rucr to examine the notion of residual affinity, 
or potential valetuucs, which had been used many years ago 
by Armstrong, and was applied to special reactions by many 
chemists, notably by Briihl (see pp. 485, 486). The results of 
W(‘rner’s examination were published in 1902 and some of 
the following years.* 

Werner insists on the importance, in the development of 
constitutional formula', of the notion of the molecule being a 
structure built round a central atom, and of the need of using 
(rnirir jortnuhe to n'present molecular compounds, and more 
{‘Specially hydrate's, double salts, and metal-ammonia com- 
pounds.' To do this, Werner says we must recognize differ- 
ences betwe'en the functions of the valencies of the same atom, 
l-'or the term rnlcncy, as ordinarily used, Werner would sub- 
stitute iirinripal ralcney; if we are to express the constitutions 
of molecular compounds, we must also, he says, recognize 
rrconddrn mlcncies. The total valency of an atom has a constant 
value; blit the number of principal valencies, and the number 

’ especially "Uebor Haupt- und Nebenvalenzen und die Constitution 
der Aiiiraoniumvcrbindungen,” Anna!. Chem. Pharm., 322, 261 [1902]. 
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of secoiulary valeucu-s alter. The two terms cannot be defined, 
but they may be described as follows; 

‘^Principal valencies arc the valencies that make possible the coinbi- 
natiou of those compound radicals whicli arc able to act as indeptauleut 
ions, or those whoso capacity of combination is etiuivalent to that of su(‘h 
radicals. 

Secondary valencies correspond to those allinity-actions that are able 
to join together, by atomic linking, radicals which neither a(‘t as inde- 
pendent ions nor can bo ccpiivalcnt to radicals which appear as ions.’' 

If these descriptions are translated into the lan<;;uafi;e of llu^ 
electronic hypothesis (see p. 347 onwards, ('specially pp. 318, 
349), then, on the assumption that the capacity of saturation 
of a univalent radical is satisfied liy a singles ('lectron when 
electrolytic dissociation happens, principal vak'iicies ari' (hose 
whose capacity of saturation can be nu'asuri'd b}'' their e(iuiv- 
alency with a single electron, and a secondary valency is one 
which is not capable of binding an electron, although it, is able 
to hold two atomic groups by linking individual atoms. 

A structural formula which is an expression of the dis- 
tribution of both principal and secondary valeucii's is calk'd 
by Werner a co-ordination formxda. 

Principal and secondary valencies differ in tlK'ir energy- 
content; the former comspond to stronger allinity-actions 
than the latter. The valency of an atom, and also its principal 
and secondary valency, arc conditioned by the nature of the 
atoms wherewith it combines. The maximum numlM'r of atoms 
which can be directly held by a radical, wludlu'r by principal 
or by secondary valencies, is the numbcT of atoms recpiired to 
fill the space called by Werner the primary splu'rci of action 
of the radical. Although no other atoms can partially or 
wholly occupy this space, the radical may indirectly hold 
atoms, or groups, outside its primary spher((. (C'omjiari' 
Lossen’s zones of union, p. 302.) Whether the secondary 
valencies of a radical are or arc not brought into play (h'pc'iids 
on the nature of the radicals outside the I'rimary sjhere of the 
central radical. The saturation-capacity of an atom is deter- 
mined by three numerical conditions; total .alency, number 
cf radicals held directly, and secondary valency. 
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Werner applies his hypotheses to the elucidation of the 
constitutions of ammonium compounds and oxonium com- 
pounds. As examples, let us glance at his treatment of ammo- 
nium chloride, ammonium hydroxide, and some of the ethyl- 
ammonium compounds. The usual presentation of the 
formation of ammonium chloride is this;— 


in V /H 

H3N-I-HCI = H3N< . 

\ci 

Werner gives the following scheme, using a dotted line to 
express a secondary valency : — 

H3N-PHC1 = H3N . . . HCl. 

The expression H3N . . . H.€H is Werner’s co-ordination 
formula for ammonium hydroxide. 

According to Werner, H3N . . . HCl is like HCl, and, there- 
fore, is largely ionized in aqueous solution; but H3N . . . H.OH 
is like HOH, and, therefore, is only slightly ionized in aqueous 
solution. 

Mothylamine hydriodide is formed ( 1 ) by the combina- 
tion of methyl iodide and ammonia, (2) by the combination 
of mcthylamine and hydriodic acid. The constitution of the 
compound is generally represented by the formula 

H 

H3C.N:H2, 

i 


Werner’s hypotheses indicate the existence of two isomerides 
N(H2CH3H)I, namely. 


H3C-NH2 

••HI 


and 


IH3C. . .NH2 , 

^H 


In the first formula the acidic radical is contiguous to hydro- 
gen, and in the second, to carbon; Werner speaks of the first 
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as {]\e liydnmiiim fornij aiul of the sihh) 1 u 1 as tiu' airhonium 
form t)f the C()in[K>iuuL lie says, 

ehatip' of Uu^ hvo formula', one into th«' (vthor, ilo(\s not rorro- 
wpoiui to any n'pre.sonlahU' Htruaturai change' in the constitut ion of the 
cornpouiul, beeausi' nothinj»: (‘an lu' (i(‘tinit(‘ly asst'rted n*^ar(Iin^ th(‘ position 
of the ionisable a(‘itli(* radical; hut alt(‘ration.s i»f tin* int(*rnal atlinit y»arranf!;e-- 
rnents of the moU'Ciile will ae(‘oinpany the* (‘han^(‘, and thc'st* must he ix'.- 
I^ardcnl as the main eaus(‘ of the isouuTisim 'Hu' isonuaasm will h(‘ lH*st 
eliaraeterisc'd hy the nature and position th(‘ atoms which are ionised 
on tlissociat ion, earh(m or hydro^;<‘n hound l(» tairhon in tlu' cast' of the 
carhonium form, hytlrt>gen hound to uitrogeii in the cast' of tht' hydrtjnium 
form,” 

Of coiniKHUuls which may ('xhihii, this kind of isomerism, 
the more stabli' form will pumerally he (lie only oiu' which 
can be isolated; but it, is jiossibh' that both forms may exist 
in dynamic, eiiuilibrium in the fi'W cases wlua-c; the stabilities 
of both ar(' e([iial. 

Considering the hypothetical base's, 


11;, 0 NIlo 

'■ non 

Hydronium form. 


and 


IK >.11;, ('....Nil, 
H’ 

(lnrh(»iiitim hirm. 


■\Vernor says that one would exp('(d. a .solution of tlu' first, 
which is an additive compound of water, to resembk* a solution 
of ammonia and to Ix' slightly <li.s.sociat('d. and a solution of 
the .sc'c.ond to 1 k^ strongly ba.sic (that is, largely ionisetll, like 
Sfdutions ot the quaternary ammonium ba.ses. llantz.sch has 
given ri'asons for susp('cting tlu, exisU'm'c of Lsomeric alkyl- 
ammonium luises in a(iU('ous solutions. 

The following geiu'ral formula' an' given by Werner as 
expr('.ssioT>s of the i)ossible Lsomeric forms of the substituted 
ammonium compounds N(A;,B)X: -• 


■XB...NAn and XA...NBA,. 


Werner says that these fonnuhe may be ('xpress('d stereo- 
metrically l)y means of tc'tralu'dra, th(' radical NR., being 
represented by a spatial formula like that given to CR^. 
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The essence of the advance made by Werner in the study 
of valency seems to me to be his adumbration of the possibility 
of connecting the interatomic actions and reactions of what 
arc commonly known as molecular compounds with the phe- 
nomena of electrolytic conductivity exhibited by these com- 
pounds. Werner has made a fuller study tha.n any of his 
predciccssors of the electronic hypothesis of residual affinity. 
(Compare pp. 345, 346.) 

In former times molecular compounds were supposed to be 
conglomerates of molecules loosely held together. Werner has 
niatle some advance in picturing the nature of that loose link- 
ing, by formulating the notion of an atom in a molecule exerting 
an action upon an atom in another atomic group outside its 
primary sphere of action, and by connecting these secondary 
linking powers of atoms with the electrolytic behaviour of the 
atomic groups which they hold to the central atom. But the 
conco])tion of secondary valency must become both simpler and 
more definite before it can be used as a powerful engine for 
aiding the advance of the chemist into imknown countries. 

In a very suggestive memoir, published in 1904, R. Abegg ^ 
attempted to represent molecular compounds as structures 
held together by actions and reactions between their atoms, in 
other words, he tried to show that the distinction which had 
been made between atomic and molecular compounds is un- 
nccc'ssary and misleading. 

The work of Abegg is an application of the electronic hy- 
potliesis (p. 345 onwards) to the problems of atomic equiva- 
l(‘ncy. Abegg regards the total valency of an atom as the 
nuiulK'r of positions whereat electrons can attach themselves 
to, or leave, the atom; he takes this number to be the same 
for all elements; he distinguishes normal (strong) valencies 
from contra (weaker) valencies, and, necessarily, electro- 
positive from electronegative valencies; and he tries to demon- 
strate tliat the actual valency of an atom, that is, the number 
of electrons which must leave, or be attached to, the atom 


' “Dio Valenz und das periodische System. Versuch einer Theorie der 
Molekularverbindungen ’’ Zeitsch. fur anorgan. Chemie, 39, 330 [1904]. 
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in order that clcctrie nciitrality shall 1 hi prodiuaHl, is a periodic 
function of tlic atomic wi'ights of the elt'ments. (('ompare 
J. J. Thomson, p]). 350, 351.) 

According to Abegg, tlu^ actual vaU'iicy of an atom vaih's. 
Following Mendelceff, he determines actual valencii's from a 
consideration not only of the hydrogi'ii compounds of tlu‘ 
ek'inents but also of their highest salt-forming oxid('s. I'lie 
number of positive or negative charges nxpiired to cause* an 
atom to become elec.tric.ally neutral, that is, the actual vale'iicy 
of the atom, is conditioned by the* position of the* eh'nu'iit in 
the. jx'riodic classification, by the chemical and electrical charac.- 
ters of the elements wherewith it combiiu's, and by the; circum- 
stances of combination. 

Abegg summarizes his hypotlu'sis as follows. 

Every eleineut poHsesaCvS both a positive at\(l a lu^ativt^ ttiaxiituun 
valency; the sum of the two is always eij>;ht; llu^ maximum posit iv(‘ valency 
is the same as the number of the periodic ^roup to which the <*l('m(*nt 
belongs. Whether an element shall manifest its positive or its negative 
electrovalenoy tlcponds on the differences of polarity and tht‘ (‘h'ctro- 
airmiticB of the elements wherewith it combines. The manihhstution of tme 
kind of uilinity a[)pears greatly to hinder, but not completely to suspend, 
that of the other kind.'^ 

Like BcrzeliiiB (sec pp. 24()“-24tS, and 530), Al)(‘gg; lays gn*at 
stress on thci (4ectri(*. polariti(‘s of the (Luntmts. 

Of the two kinds of valencies, Abc^gg says 

'^Wo shall call those valencies which are less in numhtT, and, ilicndiwe, 
stronger than the others, the normal vakneioH, and those whit‘h are more 
in number than the others, and weaker l>(‘eauHe of contrary polarity, the 
contravalencie8j of the eliments. Thus, (U possesses one TU‘gativ(^ norimd 
valency and seven positive contravalencies, and Ag, one positives normal 
valency and seven (hypothetical) contra valencies. It is not n(*e<‘MHary that 
the maximum valency should be manifested . . . the eontraval<*ncit*H are 
seldom completely employed, increasing atomic weight fueiUtatcH th<*ir 
manifestation.^' 

Abegg’s contravalencics resemble the secondary valcnci(‘,s of 
Werner. The former have the advantage that tlu'y an* not 
invented for the purpose of manipulating spcnual instantu's of 
chemical constitution, but arise necessarily from the undoubted 
electrically polar character of the elements. 
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•A-bogg gives the following presentation of the valencies of 
the elements arranged in the groups of the periodic system. 



Groups 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Normal valencies 

Contravalencies 

+ 1 
(-7) 

+ 2 
(-6) 

+ 3 
(-5) 

±4 

-3 
+ 5 

— 2 
+ 6 

-1 

+7 


In developing his hypothesis, Abegg discusses the connexions ; 

between affinity, that is, tendency to acquire or lose electrons, ! 

and valency or number of electrons acquired or lost to insure j 

stability; he insists on the polar character of valency; he j 

marshals facts which force him to conclude that the same atom i 

is electropositive in some compounds and electronegative in 
other compounds, and that every element has two kinds of 
valency; he connects variation of affinity with atomic weights 
and polarity; and he discusses the constitution of the elementary 
molecules. 

Abegg includes among molecular compounds all substances | 

which are easily separated into apparently saturated molecules, i 

and also all solutions whose properties are not absolutely the 
addition of the properties of their components. He does not 
KH’.ognise the action of a special associating force in the forma- 
tion of solutions; and he regards the dissociating powers of 
media as essentially the play of chemical forces, as connected 
with loss and gain of electrons by atoms. The hypothesis 
reijresents all compounds as held together by chemical, that is, 
by affinity, forces. In the last analysis, affinity forces are the 
tendencies of atoms to lose or gain electrons. The hypothesis 
recognises no differences of kind between associated com- 
pounds, that is, compounds of like molecules — such as cyanuric 
and hydrofluoric acids — and molecular compoimds, that is, 
compounds of unlike molecules— such as hydrates, ammonia 
compounds, and alcoholates. 

Abegg brings within the purview of his hypothesis simple 
and complex ions, unionised and unionisable molecules. Follow- 
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ing IL'lmliolU and Nornst, and usinp;, fnr the time, tlu- duah.^tic 
tlu'ory of ('lec.tricity, lie regards a simple ion as an elemmitary 
atom joiiu'd to a positive or negative (deetron, and an undis- 
soeiatc'd moh'cule as formi'd by the substitution of .an atom for 
an I'leetron. Complex ions are thought of us eombina, lions of 
ions which are ludd togethc'r by normal vahmeic's, and form 
groujis which are neutral so far as normal valencii'S are con- 
(‘(‘nu'd, wit.h ions held by the contravalcmcies of either the 
positive or the lu'gative atom of the ruaitral grou[i of the com- 
plex. Thus, Abegg represents the complex cation [Ag^, Agl]" 
by the formula 


Ag-- + 
Ag-- + 


FAg-, 


and the comiilex anion [I, Agl]' by the formula 

F+ -Ag-F. 


The dot • and dash ' ('xpre.ss positive and nt'gativi' normal 
valenci(‘s; t.lu' .signs -I- and — repn-sent opposed, jiolar, varialde 
eontravah'iicic.s. 'I’he capacity of a metal to appear in the 
neutral part of a complex anion, or as a single ion of a complex 
cation, is regarded as a manifesbition of its contravali'iicies. 

The. conci'ption of (di'ctrovahmcies, divuled into normal and 
cont ra valencies, is applic'd by Alx'gg to a wiih* and varied 
range of chemical facts, in order to elucidate his as.serlion that 
th(> nature' and number of the valencies ('xhibited by the ele- 
nu'nts in ail the'ir com])(mnds are connected periodically with 
the atomic, weights of tlui eh'ineuts. 

Finally, Abegg re-staU's his fundamental conception of the 
formation of all compounds l)j^ the; exerctse' of eh'ctrovalencie's 
and contravaleiu'.ies iti terms of thee unitary the'eery td elee'lricity. 

The' contribution to tlue tlu'ewy eef e'.he'inie'al ('onstitution 
maeke by Alxegg in tlie meemoir wee havei consiele'reeel se'e'ins to me 
to promisee greeat reesults in thee future. Theeree is ne'e'e's.sarily 
some vagueeneeas in the ai)j)lieeafcie)ns e)f hiaxeejnceeptiou te) che'inieeal 
facts. Thee exact conelitie)ns uneleer whieeh contravak'ncie's are 
excrtced, the e.xact conelitie)n.s uneler which atomic linking is 
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accomplished by normal valencies, cannot be determined until 
a very wide review of the facts of combination is made in the 
light of the new hypothesis. But, to bring the constitution of 
all compounds under one category, to establish the electro- 
arnphotcric character of the elements, and to connect the i; 

exhibitions of that character with the atomic weights of the I 

elements, is to make a most important and seminal contribu- ; 

tion to the final answer one day to be given to the question — 

What happens when homogeneous substances interact? 

The view that ordinary chemical reactions in aqueous solu- 
tions consist essentially in losses and gains of electrons, and that | 

the formation of undissociated molecules consists, broadly, I 

in the substitution of atoms for electrons, has been carried a i 

stage further by Ramsay in his Presidential address to the 1 

Clunnical Society,^ in March 1908. ] 

The hypothesis suggested by Ramsay is stated by him in j 

these words. | 

“Electrons are atoms of the chemical element, electricity; they possess | 

mass; tliey form compounds with other elements; they are known in the I 

free state, Unit is, as molecules; they serve as the ^bonds of union’ between | 

atom and atom.” | 

llamsay develops his hypothesis in terms of the unitary 1 

theory of electricity. Consider the strongly electropositive ! 

sodium and the strongly electronegative chlorine. The hy- j 

pothesis says that the ion of sodium, sodion, is an element; J 

.sodium is a compound of this element with an electron: chlorine 
is an element; the ion of chlorine, Morion, is a compound of 
chlorine with electrons. When sodium and chlorine combine, 
tlui electron of the sodium atom acts as a bond which unites the 
sodium and the chlorine: when sodium chloride is dissolved in 
much water, the electron attaches itself to the chlorine atom 
and an ion of chlorine is formed; the removal of the electron 
from the sodium atom leaves sodion. 

There may be more than one electron on an atom, but in 
most of the combinations of that atom only one electron may 

‘ “The Electron as an Element,” C. S. Journal, 93, 774 [1908]. 
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be serviceable; in ordinary chemical language, it is not neces- 
sary that all the valencies of an elementary atom should be 
active in every compound of that clement. 

Ramsay formulates several instances of chemical exchanges 
between ioiiisable compounds as transferences of electrons from 
atom to atom; the language is not oppressively eumlicrsome. 
Translating Abegg’s conception of normal vaknieic's and eontra- 
valeueies into the terms of his own hypothesis, and saying that 
an atom can attach to itself eight, but not more than (‘ight 
atoms of electricity, eight electrons, Ramsay very ingeniously 
manipulates the distribution of electrons among thc^ atoms of 
certain cobalt-ammonia compounds described by Werner, so 
as to give a plausible reason for the ionisation of some, the 
partial ionisation of some, and the non-ionisation of others, 
of these compounds. 

I would prefer to speak of Ramsay’s suggestive addrc'ss as a 
speculation rather than an hypothesis. Until clunnists arc 
convinced, by facts, that many reactions can 1)C (^xprc'ssed in 
terms of the “electron as an element” view more simply, more 
forcibly, and more suggestively, than by the use of the lan- 
guage they have already learned, they will not trouble to acquire 
the new tongue. 

A geometrical conception of valency was put forward by 
Barlow and Pope^ in 190C-7. These chemists atternph'd to 
show that 

''The main aspects of the doctrine of valency appear as the cxpresBion 
of certain well-defined geometrical properties of arrangements in space 
if a very simple conception is adopted as to the nature of crystalline sub- 
stances/' 

The simple conception which they adopt is stated by the 
authors in these words. 

"Each chemical atom present in a compound occupies a distinct portion 
of space by virtue of an influence which it exerts uniformly in every direction. 

^ "A development of the atomic theory which correlates chemical and 
crystalline structure, and leads to a demonstration of the nature of valency/' 
by W. Barlow and W. J. .Pope, C. S. Journal, 80, 1075 [1906]. "The relation 
between the crystalline form and the chemical constitution of simple inor- 
ganic substances," by W. Barlow and W. J. Pope, C. Journal, 91, 1150 
[1907]. 
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The domain of a chemical molecule is the space-unit consisting of one or more 
of these distinct portions of space, obtained by homogeneously sub-dividing 
into units a homogeneous structure built up of the spheres of influence of 
a number of associated atoms. The form of aggregation of the spheres of 
influence of the atoms thus associated in a molecule constitutes the stereo- 
metric arrangement of these atoms and thus the chemical molecule acquires 
a definite shape. A crystal is the homogeneous structure derived by the 
symmetrical arrangement in space of an indefinitely large number of spheres 
of atomic influence.” 

The authors consider the conditions which will determine 
the stability of a mechanical assemblage of the kind contem- 
plated in their fundamental conception. The assemblage may 
be stable if a repellent and an attractive force act between the 
atomic centres. The simplest assumption is that the repellent 
force is due to the kinetic energy of the atoms, and the attractive 
force is of the nature of gravity. Stability will be increased by 
the closest possible packing both of the atoms, and the mole- 
cules or groups of atoms. The closely packed homogeneous 
assemblage of spheres of atomic influence may be divided 
homogeneously into cells which are all exactly similar and 
each of which contains a chemical molecule.’’ 

“The essential feature of the new method of investigation ... is the 
formation of close-packed assemblages corresponding to different chemical 
compounds and the study of the partitions of them which can be effected.” 

The methods are examined whereby one assemblage may be 
converted into other related assemblages by substitution of 
certain of its parts. It is shown that 

“If some set of spheres in the assemblage is to be replaced by another 
get which is to occupy the same cavities, and in such a way that the new and 
also homogeneous assemblage shall retain the same general arrangement 
of parts and the same density of packing as the old one, the total solid 
volume of the substituting and substituted spheres must be almost the 
.same.” 

The authors then show that if three hydrogen spheres in 
tlu-cc closely packed homogeneous assemblages representing 
benzene are to be replaced by nitrogen spheres so as to form 
triphonylamine, the sphere representing nitrogen must have 
about three times the volume of the sphere which represents 
hydrogen. 
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By applying this method in (h'tail to differeat comi)ounds, 
Barlow and Pope conclude that “the ordinary law of valency is 
merely an interpretation of a simpk^ g('om('tri(‘al ]iroperty of 
close-packed homogeneous assemblage's of spheres.” They are 
carc'ful to note, as results of the actual applications of their (Con- 
ception to many compounds, that (1) the whole numbers which 
express valency arc not exactly in tlio ratios of the sphen-s of 
atomic influence, (2) the volunu'-ratios of the sphen's of in- 
fluence do not remain (juite constant wh(>n conditions vary, 
and (3) the absolute magnitude's of si)here's of atomic influe'iic.e 
oftc'n change considerably in passing froiti compound to com- 
pound, but thee refleitive ratios change very slightly. 

The hypothesis correlates molecular structure! and (Tystalline 
form. The authors discuss in gre'at detail many e^ase's of this 
correlation, and exhibit the working of their hypothesis in 
great fulness. They then endeavour to shew tliat their ge'o- 
meitrical view of valency is applicable in detail to thee facts of 
chemical constitution. 

The instrument given by Barlow and Pope to eflu'mists is 
not one which at once fits into their hands. Instinctive'ly thee 
chemiist shrinks from subjecting the eveerchanging, delicate! 
phenomena he studies to the iron rule of a geome'trical con- 
ception. At present he would rather hand over to the crysfal- 
lographer those interesting models of closely packeul splu're's, 
contenting himself, for the time, with his familiar and much 
more pliable links and bonds. 

The work of which I have given a liricf account in this 
Appendix emphasises the importance of maintaining tlue con- 
ception of valency with which Frankland onriche'd cheeraistry in 
1852, that the valency of an atom is an expression of the numlx^r 
of other atoms, or groups, which the specified atom can link to 
itself, and once more warns chemists against the common 
error of confusing valency and affinity. 
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Abegg and Bodlander on electro-affinity, 428 
Abnormal electrolytes, 499 

Abnormalities observed in osmotic pressures, 165, 166 
Absorption-spectra, 502 

AcM, meaning given to term, before discovery of oxygen, 207 
Acid, muriatic, history of investigation of, 209 et seq. 

Acid, name, applied to sour substances, 74; originally applied to substances 
resembling vinegar, 201 
Acid-forming and base-forming elements, 238 
Acidic and basic oxides, 238 
Acidifiable bases and acidifiable principles, 191 
Acidifiable bases, compound and simple, 209 
Acidifying clement, oxygen taken by Lavoisier to be the, 208 
Acidifying principle, the, 191 
Acidity, principle of, Lavoisier on, 63, 64 

Acids, afUnities of, Ostwald^s work on, 408-412; affinity-constants of, 420-424 
Acids and bases, Fischer’s table of equivalent weights of, 273; heats of neu- 
tralization of, 510-516 

Acids, bases, and salts, ionization hypothesis applied to, 333; lines on which 
examination of, advanced, 208; Odling’s work on, 264, 265; summary 
of investigation of, 232 

Acids, Boyle on character of, 202, 203; composition of, examined by Lavoisier, 
61, 62, 63; dibasic, dissociation of, 421; electrolytic conductivities of, 
416, 417; Lavoisier’s views on, 226; Lavoisier’s views on, contrasted 
with Davy’s views, 226; Liebig’s work on, 228-231; maximum con- 
ductivity of, 421; neutralization of, examined by Richter, 74, 75; sub- 
stances which dissolve calcareous earths classed as, 202; work of 
Graham on, 227, 228 

Action, coefficients of, Guldberg and Waage on, 402 
Actions, balanced, 405 

Active and inactive molecules, 413, 414; in solutions, 167 
Active mass, meaning given to, by Guldberg and Waage, 400, 403 
Activity, coefficient of, 413 

Additive properties explained by ionization hypothesis, 415 
Adie his experiments on osmotic pressure, 160 
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Affinities of acids and bases, inoasured thermally l>y Hess, 524, 525; Ost- 
wakUs work on, 40.^ -112 
Affimties of atoms for electricity, 427, 42S 
Affinity and polarity, Herz{‘lian vunvs on, 247 
Affinity and tlu‘rmal chang:t\s, relations IndwetMi, 525 ti srq. 

Allinity, Ik^r^mann on, 2S1 dStr, Ikn'tholk't on, 2‘)2, 202; Uo(n'hav(‘ on, 2SI; 
considered in li^ht of electroclunnical tht‘ory of Arrlitmiiis, 41{> f / ,s-. </. ; 
(Amper on two aspcH’ts of, 2S1; (k'olTroy on, iiSl, 2S2; tbildl (‘r^ and 
Wa.ag('’s coellicitsit. of, 400; (luyton vie Morvean on,2S0 20l; Kiiwan 
on, 200; nmaninji; gjiven to term, by Berthvdot, 520. by 'I’hvJtnsi'n, 525, 
520; nmasnrement of, in terms of work vloiu' by, 124 42t); N'vovton vm 
270, 2S0; of ekuuents for electri(*ity, 227; rej^arvlvnl fnjni posit itm of 
electronic theory, 24S, 240; nmiarks of (hddberfi; ami Wajii^t^ on their 
theory of, 404, 405; tables of, 2Sl, 2S2, 2S0. 201 ; \V('nz(4 on, 2S2 
Affinity-coeliicitmis of acids inv'asurc dcp;r<‘(*s of dissociation, 410, 417 
AHinity-t'onstants of acids, 420 424; of dibasic av'ids, 420 
Air, atniosphv^Hc, Prit^stky on, 22 
Air, composition of, examined by Lavoisi(^r, 54, 5S, (>2 
Air, pure, of Priv^stky, 27'-22; that supports flame, 24’“27 
Airs, work of (/avendish on, 42-‘t5 

Alchemical conc(‘.piions, survivals of, 0, 7; alchemical vk^viev* of 77n* One 
Thinq contni’tvHl with electronic theory, 252; alchemical principhss or 
elenuuits, S 10, 15, 17, IS, 10; alchemical signs for certain metals, 102 
Alchemy, contrasted with chemistry, 71-72; origins ojf, 4; theory of, 5 40 
Alkali, name applitnl to plant-aslms, 74; origii\ of worvl, 202 
Alkalis, divkhul into caustic and mild, 207; eDctrolysis of, by Davy, 222, 
224 ; skt4c‘h of history of, 222 -22H 
A’.lotropic fornts dilTcr in (‘.nergy-content, 17H 

Allotropy, introduction of U^rrn, by Perzeliiis, 174, 175; allotropy of ivnlim^, 
177; of oxygen, 17(S; of sulphur, 177 
Ammonia examiiuul by Davy, 225 222 

Ammonium amalgam examined by Berzelius, 220; by Davy, 220; by Day- 
Lussac and 'rhenard, 227 
Ammonium couipouuds, Daniell on, 22S 
Amptlre’s letter to Bertholk't., Ill, 112 
Arnphotvwic ele(4.rolytes, 492 

Analysis, application of (4vH4.rochemical theory to, by Ostwakl, 222 
Anode and cathode, k'araday introduces the terms, 224 

Argon, density of, 1S2; derivation of name, 184; homogemnly of, 184, 185; 
isolation of, 180-185; separation of, from nitrogen, 182, 182; s|HH4rum 
of, 182, 184 

Arrlicnius distinguishoH between active and inactive iriolecukw in Holutionn, 
107; his elcctrocheinicul theory, 221,222, 222,412 410 et Hvq.\ his 
expression of connexions between depression of freezing-point and of 
vapour pressviro, and heat of vaporization, 158; his use of tenn dim adap- 
tion as applied to electrolytes, 414, 410 
Asymmetric carbon atom, conception of the, 212 

Asymmetry, molecular, work of Lo Bel and of vaiPt Hoff on, 312-310; work 
of Pasteur on, 210-312 
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Atmosphere, Dalton^s attempts to explain homogeneity of, 77 
Atmospheric nitrogen differs in density from chemical nitrogen, 180, 181 

of the, 79, 80; Dumas wishes to abolish the word, 

Atomic and molecular compounds, 300, 301 
Atomic depressions of freezing-point of water, 148, 140 
Atomic equivalency, 299 et seq., o3G et seq. 

Atomic heats, 121-123 

Atomic linkings, Briihl on thermal values of, 521, 522 
Atomic presentation of chemical combination, 100 
Atomic refraction, 464; Brahl’s method for determining, 469 
Atomic syntheses, rules laid down by Dalton regarding, 85 
At.omic theory, difficulties in applying the Daltonian, 101; extended by 
hypothesis of Avogadro, 110; of Dalton, beginnings of the, 76; of the 
Greeks, 2, 3 

Atomic weights, Berzelian rules for determining, 114, 115; Cannizzaro’s 
use of Avogadro’s hypothesis, to find, 135, 136; Dalton’s statement of 
data required for finding, 86; Dumas on determination of, 129; earlier 
attempts of Berzelius to determine, 93 
Atomic weights of elements determined by periodic law, 368-370 
Atomic weights, relations between, Cooke on, 354, 355; de Chancourtois on, 
356-359; Dumas on, 356; Dobereiner on, 354; Gladstone on, 354; 
Gdling on, 355, 356; Newlands on, 359, 360; L. Meyer on, 360, 361; 
MendcB'eff on, 361-374 

Atomicity, used by Kekul^ in classification of elements, 281; variation of, 
Frankland on, 297 

Atoms, affinities of, for electricity, 427, 428; and molecules, attempts to dis- 
tinguish between, by chemical methods, 130; equivalency of, Canniz- 
zaro on, 282, 283, Frankland on, 279, 280, Hofmann on, 283-286; 
formation of more complex from less complex, 343; of an element, 
some may be positively and some negatively electrified, 347, 348; 
of different degrees of complexity recognized by Berzelius, 244; of 
electricity, 337, 338; relative weights of, determined by Dalton, 
81-83; replaceable values of, expressed by Odling by dashes, 280, 
281; some may be electropositive and -negative, 428; tetrahedral 
arrangement of, 307 

Avogadro, his hypothesis, 106-111; his indirect calculation of relative den- 
sities of gases, 109 

Avogadro’s hypothesis, Cannizzaro refuses to admit exceptions to, 143; 
cxtendc^d to certain solutions by van’t Hoff, 163; extension of atomic 
tlieory effected by, 110; influence of, on chemical advance, 110; resus- 
citated and applied by Cannizzaro, 133-141 
Avogadro’s memoir on molecular weights, 106-111 


Balanced actions, 405 

division of a, between two acids, considered thermally, 516-518 
/ am, meaning given to word by Rouelle, 208; origin of word, 203 
BtiHC-forming and acid-forming elements, 238 
Eases, acidifiable, compound and simple, 209 
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Basic and acidic oxides, 238 
Basic water, 228 
Beginnings of chemistry, 1 

Benzene, von Baeyer’s strain hypothesis of, 317, 318; Briihl's spectrometric 
investigation of, 471 tt sa/.; centric and diagonal formuhe of, 472 • 
475; hexagon formula for, confirmed Kpectrometricjilly, 475; Kc'kulo’s 
dream concerning, 294; Kekiil<?s tetrahedral model of, 290; the ii.al 
examination of, 519, 520, 521, 522 
Benzene hypothesis of Kckul6, 294-297 
Benzoic acid, W Older and Liebig on radical of, 241 
Benzoyl, the radical, 242; remarks of Berzelius on, 241, 243 
Bergrnann, his notation, 387, 388; his signs for various substance's, 1('3; 

his tables of affinity, 386; on cheinical aflinity, 384-380 
Bcrthelot on origins of chemistry, 2; his JiJsmide MCcanique Chimique, r>2(!- 
529; his throe principles of thcnnocheinistry, 527, 528 
Berthollet, his work on affinity, 392, 393; on dephlogisticated muriatic acid, 
210, 211; on composition of compounds, 75; on relations between aifinity 
and thermal changes, 520, 527; picture formed by, of chemical action, 392 
Beryllium, atomic weight of, fixed by law of atomic heat, 122, 123 
Berzelian doctrine of electrodualism, 244-249; Berzclian dualism, Ildmholt z 
on, 335, sketch of, 125, 120, 248; Berzclian system of notation, 190, 197; 
Berzelian use of terms electropositive and negative, 245, 247 
Berzelius, beginnings of his work on composition, 89; changes his views le- 
garding ternary radicals, 242, 243; character of work of, 90; (‘uiphasizes 
conception of radical, 238, 240; his astonishment at Dalton’s method, 
90, 91; his earlier attempts to fix atomic weights, 93; his (nirliiT woik 
on isomerism, 172; his establishment of law of multijilo proportions, 90; 
his examination of muriates and oxyrnuriatic acid, 221 223; his remarks 
on Wohler and Liebig’s benzoyl, 242, 243; his rules for determining r(‘la- 
tive weights of atoms, 114, 115; his system of notation, 190, 197; his 
, iise of combining volumes of elements, 115; his use of Daltonian atomic 
IHeory, 92, 93; his views on substitution, 250 
' Berzelius introduces tenns allotropy, 174, 175, isomeric and pob/mcric, 173; 
on ammonium amalgam, 230; on chemical affinity, 248; on Dalton’s 
hypothesis, 89; rejoices at the day-dawn, 242 
Biot and Arago, their rule of mixtures, 464, 466, 407 
Black, work of, on magnesia alba and fixed air, 203-207 
Blagden, work of, on freezing-points of aqueous solutions, 147 
Boerhave, meaning given by, to term affinity, 381 
Boiling-points of solvents and contents of solutions, 154 
Bonds, electronic theory gives meaning to, 346; or units of affinily, discus- 
sions concerning, 301-306; single and double, 306, 307; thermal values 
of, 519-523 

Boyle, character of his chemical work, 17, 18; on acids, 202, 203; on alclieini- 
cal principles, 15; on attribution of moral qualities to inanimate bodies, 
380; on combustion, 25; on elements, 16, 17, 18; on explanations of 
natural events, 13, 15; on gases, 23, 24, 27; on loosening action of Ore, 
12, 13; on natural conditions of bodies, 14; on theories of vulgar Spagyr- 
ists, 11, IG 
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rodie tries to establish similarities between reacting weights of elements and 
of compounds, 130; tries to ridicule structural formulae, 297 
Briihl, his criticism of Thomsen^s conclusions regarding thermal values of 
bonds, 520—522; his distinction between position-isomerism and satura- 
tion-isomerism, 467, 468, 469; his fundamental law of refraction, 469; 
his spectrometric examination of benzene, 471 et seq,, of tautomerism, 
480,482-484,486 et seq.; his work on conductivities of substances in 
various solvents, 484 et seqr, on connexions between dissociation- 
powers and dielectric constants of solvents, 489-492; on medial energy 
of solvents, 484 et seq.; on spectrometric constants and composition, 
467 et seq.; on thermal values of atomic linkings, 475-480, 521, 522 
Briihl and Schroder on tautomeric changes of pseudo-acids and pseudo- 
bases, 492-497 

Bunsen on cacodyl compounds, 249, 250 

Calces of metals, formation of, examined by Lavoisier, 55, 59 

Calories, definition of, 508, 509 

Calx of mercury examined by Lavoisier, 59, 60 

Cannizzaro, his Faraday Lecture, 133; his formulae, 137-139; his influence, 
141; his law of atoms, 135, 136, 140; his methods applied to find for- 
mulae of compounds, 137-139; his recognition of different forms of 
same element, 176, 177; his reference of molecular weights to that of 
hydrogen as two, 134; his refusal to recognize exceptions to Avogadro^s 
law, 143; his use of Avogadro’s hypothesis to find atomic weights, 135, 
136, to find molecular weights, 133, 134, 139, 143 
Cannizzaro on Avogadro’s hypothesis, 133-141; on equivalency of atoms, 
282, 283; on molecular heats, 124 
Carbon, Kckuld’s memoir on nature of, 288-291 
Carlvou atoms, Kekul^ on linking of, 289-291 

Carbon compounds, summary of some of Thomsen^s thermochemical work on, 
518, 519 

Carlsruhc, congress of chemists at, in 1860, 132 
Catalytic actions, 444-447 

Cavendish, his experiment on atmospheric nitrogen, 181, 182; his work on 
air, 43-45, on burning of inflammable air, 43-45, on phlogistication of 
air, 43-45; on water, 45, 46 

Chancourtois, de, his telluric helix, 357, 358; on relations between atomic 
weights, 356-359 

Chemical action, picture of, formed by Berthollet, 392 
Chemical affinity, Bergmann on, 384-386; Berthollet on, 392, 393; Boerhave 
on, 381; connected with electrical energy by Berzelius, 245, 248, by 
Davy, 244; Couper on, 281; Geoff roy on, 381, 382; Guyton de Morveau 
on, 389-391; Martin on, 387; Newton on, 379, 380; Wenzel on, 383 
Chemical combination,’ presentation of, by atomic theory, 100; statement of 
laws of, 99 

Chemical composition, fundamental law of, 87 ; w-ork of Stas on, 94-98 
Chemical equilibrium, connexion between, and pressure, 436; equation of, 
433,435,436, 437,439; meaning of expression, 431, 432; van't Hoff on, 
433-449. See also Equilibrium 
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Chemical equivalency, ])eg;innings of study of, 2()0; Richter's work on, 269- 
27(). See also K(iuimk'.ncy of at mis and Equ 'valent weights 
Chemical induction, 445, 446, 447 
(4iemical nomenclature, 189-200 
(^Hvmical physics, scope of, 462 

( 'lumiical r(^;ic4.i\'ity, is this always associated with ions? 497, 499 
(,4ienustry, Ix^giunings of, 1; contrasted with alchtuny, 71, 72; objiTt of, 
dehned by Lavoisicu', 69; stnudiiral, Kekuld on oripjin of, 2S9 
Chlorine^ name, given by Davy, 221 
Clarke, his new law in thermochemistry, 521, 522 

Classification, of equilibria by phase rule, 456; of homogeiu^ms sul>stanc<\s, 
summary of work on, 819, 820; of multimoi(‘cular relictions, •14.‘b 444; 
summary of work on, ludorc the pe^riodic law, 858, 854 
Clausius, his view of electrolysis, 828, 882 
Coetficieut of activity, 418 
Co-existenco of reactions, principle of, 444, 445 

Combination, chemical, presentation of, by atomic th(H)ry, 100; proofs of 
accuracy of laws of, given by Stas, 94-4)8; stateunmit of laws of, 99 
Combination of gases, ( hiy-Lussac’s memoir on, 102 104 
Combustion, aualyzexl by Lavoisier, 68; oldta* vhavs r(‘gardiug, 24; products 
of, weigh ihore than combustible substances, 58; work of Hoylt^ on, 25, 
of Cavendish on, 48-45, of Mayow on, 26, 27, of I'riisstley on, 29 88, of 
Key on, 25, of Scheide on, 89 41 

(Uimponents, independent Ig varudde, meaning of (^xpn^ssion, 452, 458 
Composition, beginning of work of Hm-zelius on, 89; summary of h‘m\M of 
investigation of, 186 488; work of Stas on, 94 4)8 
Compound and simple acidihable bases, 209 
(Compound, expression of connotation of term, by phase rule, 457 
Compound, formation of a, comparcHl with formation of an t4i‘m(mt, 850 
(.Compounds, atomic and molecular, 8()(), 801; constancy of composition of, 
75; forms of, determined by periodic law, 864, 872 874 ; molecular 
heats of, 128, 124; stabilities of, at high temperatures, 441 
Conductivities of acids, maximum, 421 
Conductivity, rnohxmlar, 410 
Consecutivi^ reactions, 448, 444 
Conservation of mass, Lavoisier’s expression of, 70 
Constitution as elucidated by decompositions, Liebig’s nanarks on, 229 
Constitutional formulau Lossen on, 806; of Couptu*, 288. also /vrAuM 
Cooke, on relations betw^een atomic weights, 854, 855 
0oppc4., do, his work on freezing-points of aipaums solut ions, 148 
Copulated bodies, use of expression, by the dualists, 260, 261 
Couper, on constitutional formuhe, 288; on two aspea^s of chmnical aflinity, 
281 

Crystals, enantiornorj^hous fonns of, 808; hernihedral forms of, 808 
Cyanogen isolated by Cay-Ijiissac, 226 

Dalton, assumptions made by, in finding relative weights of atoms, H! 88; 
astonishment of Berzelius at metliod of, 90, 91; character of work done 
soon after appearance of his New Eysiem, 93, 94; his assumption that 
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atoms vary in size and weight, 79; his attempt to explain homogeneity 
of atmosphere, 77; his conception of the atom, 79, 80; his criticism of 
Gay-Lussac’s law of gaseous combination, 104-106; his rules of atomic 
syntheses, 85; his statement of data needed for determination of atomic 
weights, 86; publication of his New System of Chemical Philosophy , 76; 
signs used by, 195 

Daltonian atoms can be subdivided, Dumas recognizes that, 128, 129 
Daltonian theory, beginnings of, 76; difficulties in application of, 87, 88, 
94, 101; extension of, by Avogadro’s hypothesis, 110; law of multiple 
proportions assumed by, 83-85; use of, by Berzelius, 92, 93; what it 
added to Greek atomic theory, 87 
Daniell, on ammonium compounds, 238; on electrolysis, 324-326 
Davy, his electrolysis of alkalis, 233, 234; his examination of oxygenated 
muriatic acid, 215-222; his isolation of potassium and sodium, 233, 234; 
his reasons for the name chlorine, 221; his remarks on chemical affinity 
and electrical energy, 244, 429; his views on hyperoxymuriates, 224; 
his work on ammonium amalgam, 236 
Debray on dissociation, 434 

Decomposing and combining actions connected by Berzelius with electrical 
changes, 240 

Degrees of freedom of systems, 453-455 
Deplilogisticated air of Priestley, 33 

Dephlogisticated marine acid, called oxygenated muriatic acid by Lavoisier, 
210; discovered by Scheele, 209. See also Oxygenated muriatic acid 
Desmotropic change, effects of solvents on, 486 et seq. 

Desrrwtropy, ii;troduction of term, 470; meaning of term, 483 
Dovillc on dissociation, 434 

Dibasic acids, affinity-constants of, 426; dissociation of, 421 
Di])asic and tribasic acids, heats of neutralization of, 514, 515, 516 
Dict.um of llittorf, that acids, bases, and salts are electrolytes, 232, 498, 499 
l)icl(‘ctric constants connected with dissociating powers, 489-492 
Dilution, Ostwald’s law of, 411, 420, 424; applied to dibasic acids, 426 
Dispersion, molecular and specific, 464, 465 

Dissociating powers connected with dielectric constants, 489-492; of com- 
pounds connected by Bi uhl with presence of multivalent atoms, 484 et scq. 
Dissociation, 434, 435; of acids, measured by coefficients of affinity, 416, 417 ; 

of dibasic acids, 421 ; use of term, by Arrhenius, 414, 416 
Dis^tdution and chemical change, resemblance between, traced by Berthelot, 
392 

Distribution of substances in solutions in equilibrium, methods of finding, 407 

Divine art, the, 3, 4 

Ddbereiner’s triads of elements, 354 

Donders and Hamburger, their experiments on osmotic pressure, 160 
Dualistic formulae, 126; criticized by Laurent and Gerhardt, 131 
Dualistic theory, the, 125, 126, 244-249, 335, 336 

Dumas his determinations of atomic weights, 129; his recognition of possi- 
bility of dividing particles of substances, 128, 129; his wish to abolish 
the word atom, 130; his work on vapour-densities, 127-129; Laurent’s 
remarks on his views of substitution, 254;. on acetic and chloracetic acids, 
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250, 252; on chemical types, 251-252, 257; on equivah'iit weij 2 :hts, 279; 
on hypothesis that atomic weights are multiple's of that of hydrogeui, 
241; on isomerism, 174; on elect rod\niHsm, 257; on ndations l>etweeu 
atomic weights, on substitution, 250 252 

Earths, division of, into caustic and mild, 207; origin erf word, 202 
Ekaaluminium, ekaboron, ekasilicon, 270, 271 
Electrical doublets, 229, 240 
Klt^ctri(‘al polarity as used by Ikmzelius, 240, 247 
Electrical states, Davy on degrees of exaltation of, 429 
Electricity, atliuities of atoms for, 427, 42S, of elements for, 227; atomic 
structure of, 227, 22S; Fanulay on intensity and (plant it y of, 429; dliom- 
sonian theory of positivtj and lU'gative, 22S, 229 
El(H‘troafhiuty, hypotlmsis of, 42S 
Ek'ctroclu'mical action, law of constant, 222, 224, 227 
Elect ro(‘hemi(*al nomenclat ure of Faraday, 222, 224 

Electro(‘hemi('al properties of oxidizinl substanct^s, vunvs of Bt'rzidius on, 247, 
24S 

Kbct ro(du'mi(*al theory, appluni by Ostwald to analysis, 222 
Ele(*tro(‘hemical tlu'ory of AniK'nius, 221 222, 412 419; apjdit'd to I'ln'mical 
athnity, 419 ct mj. 

EltH'irodualism, B{TZ(4ian doctrine of, 244 249; confusc'd (‘IcM’tricity :tnd 
<4(H‘4ri(‘.al cuu'rgy, 225, 229; coutradict(Hl by Faraday’s laws, 225; 1 )umHS 
on, 257; Helmholtz on, 225 

Elect rtvlysis, (Uausius on, 22H, 222; Dauiell on, 224 229; lUttiirf on, 229, 22(1 
El(a*trolyt(‘s, abnormal, 499; amphotcunc, 492 

Eltrirdh/tva are mltH, Waldc'u’s (‘xpt'rinuuital criticism of assi'rtion that, 49K, 
499 

Electrolytic conduct iviti(‘S of acids, 419, 417 
El((ct romotive H('ri(ss of imdals, 229 

Fil(H‘tronic tlu'ory, 227 250; t'ontrasted with alclunnical (h'vict' of The One 
Thintjf 252. Fh'ctron as an tdemeui, Ramsay on, 5 15 
Electro poHitiee and electron etjatlee, us(' of terniH, l»y Bt*rz(4ius, 2 15 
Elcictropositivc^ and (4c*ct roru'gative (4enumts, 229, 227, 245 
Element, meaning of t(‘rm, 242; meaning givmn to term, by LavoisicT, 190, by 
phases rule, 457, 458 

Elcjment and compound, (‘(uu'eption of, fornuHl by l4ivoisa»r, 95 
Elerntmts, an^ the, aggrt'gations of one suhstanci'? 240 242 
Elements, (wpiivaUmt w(‘ights of, Dumas on, 279; formation of, according to 
electronic tlu'ory, 210, compartnl with fonnation of comiHmuds, 250; 
KekuE^’s classification of, in accordam^e with atomicities, 2KI; (Ixtwald 
on transmutation of, 490; position of, in imriodic (jlaHHifuaition, dtder- 
mination of, 298; the alehcunical, H-'IO, 15, 17; typical, 297; unkiiowii, 
predicted liy periodic law, 270, 271 
Emission-Hpead ra, 50 1 
Enantiomorplunw forms of erystals, 208 
Energy, factors of, 429, 521; mcHlial, of solvoutH, 484 et m>q. 

Energy-content of allotropie forms, 178 
Enol-fonne of tautomeric compounds, 481 
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Gases, Avogatlro’s ealnilation of ilensities of, U)U; Boylt^ on, 23, 24, 27; 
(Jay-Iaissae on eoiui>inatioiv of, Hi2 U)4; Hales on, 24; Mnyow on, 24; 
Priest U‘y < a i, 2X3, 29 (see also Priratli if )] 8elu‘(*le on, ii9 U 
Gay-Lussae, his isolation of eyanogiai, 22t»; his law of gasetms eomhinatum, 
U)2 104, Halt tin's eritieisiu t>f, 104 lOti; on (list inet ion In^wtHai oxy» 
acids and hydraeitls, 225; on hypen).\ynmnatt‘s, 224; tai itniint*, 225 
Gay-Lnssac and 'I’lienard, on amruoininn ainalgnin, 237; i>a dt^phlogisticaied 
rnuriat it; aeitl ,212 2 1 5 
GeolTroy, his table of allinitit^s, 3S2 
Geonu'trieul isomerism, 312 318 
Gerhardt on nuMining of formula', 202 
Gilihs on (siuilihrium, 449 451 

Gladstont' and I hilt- on ndraetitm and composition, 405, 400, 4t»7 
Glatlstone on rt'Iations lud wts'ii atomic wtughts, 354 
Graham, his work on acids, 227, 228 

GrtH'ks, atomic th(‘t»ry of tht‘, 2, 3; compared with l>aitc»nian tht‘<»ry, 87 
Grovt' on tlissociat ion of watt'r, 434 

Guldht'rg, his th(‘or<'ticaldt‘monst rution of prttporfionality bet wtaat th‘prt*ssion.-5 
of boiling-’i>oint anti vaptiur-pressnn', 157 
Gultlln'rg and Waagt;, tht'ir tspiation of tspulibrium, 401, 403, 401, 405, 40t>; 
their remarks tm their tht'ory t>f allinity, 40-1, 405; their stmly of ehtani- 
cal adinity, 400 400 

Hales, his work <»n gast's, 24 

HasstadVatz anti Atltl , signs ustsl by, 194 

//(•<(/ 0/ nvutniUzatiait ^ mtauung td the expressitm, 510 

Ih'ats (jf mad ralizat ion of ncitls and bast's, wt>rk of Htw oit, 504 500; work 
of'rhomstm 011,510,514,515 
Helium, isolation of, 185; speetrum of, 185 

Ht'hnholtz, his Fantt/nif Ltrlurv, 333 335; tm Herztiiun dualism, 335; tm 
eledrieul mt'aning of bonds, 334 
Ih'mihtHind forms of crystals, 308 

Ihaniluslry and optical activity, l^usttnir’s work t>n, 309 31 1 
Ht'nry, his ('xatuinatit)n of dt'phlogisticattHl muriatic aeitl, 21 !, 212 
Htiss, Ids law t»f tIu;rmomnitrality, 500, 510 512; his |»rineiple td tlu' com 
staney <d tht; sum <d thermal valutss, 504, 507; his thermoehemieal in- 
vt'stigut ions, 504 512; on alliniticH td acitls anti bust's, 521, 525 
Hittttrf, Ids tnuiHpta'i -numbers, 328; on analogit'S Itetwetat substatictci in 
Htdulitm and in gastsms slatt', 330; t»n tdectrttlysis, 329, 330; on rafci o| 
transft'r td itms to eltudnnh's, 320, 327 

Httfmann, his Mdtivrn ('hvmhstrt/, 141; his use td typt's, 207; tai ispdvidency 
of atoiUH, 283 280; ttn tt'rm njuimlvncy, 285 
Homogt'ueous suhstanct's, elnsHiOeation td, 319, 320, 353, 354, 370-378 
Ibtmpitlge on alttmie htsit td htnylHtim, 123 
Hytlraeitls disHugtdshed frtan oxyacitls by (JaydiUSHae, 225 
Hytlrtigen, substitution td, l>y other tiements, Hunstm ttn, 250 
Hl/latropie bodtj, mt'aidng td c'Xpressitm, 457, 458 
Hyperoxymuriates, Davy’s views on, 224; Gny-lawsat^s views on, 224 
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Inactive elements, 180-186 
Intensities of atomic linkings, 479 

Intensity and quantity of electricity, 530, 531; Faraday on, 429 
Iodine, allotropy of, 177; Gay-Lussac’s memoir on, 225 
Ionic hypothesis, applied to facts of electrolytic conductivities of acids, 417- 
420; applied to heats of neutralkation of acids and bases, 513, 515, 516; 
applied to analysis, 332; applied to explain additive properties, 415; 
representation of aqueous solutions of acids, bases, and salts, by, 333 
Ionization, readiness to undergo, 427, 428, 530 ; 

Ionizing powers of solvents, 427, 485 et seq. 

Ions, concentration of, around electrodes, Hittorf s work on, 326, 327; Fara- 
day introduces the term, 324; is presence of, always associated with 
chemical reactivity? 497-499; rates of transfer of, to electrodes, 326, 
327 

Iron, Priestley on rusting of, 39 
Is valency fixed? 298-301 

Isomeric compounds, two, isolated by Faraday, 171 
Isomeric, introduction of term, by Berzelius, 173 

Isomerism, Berzelius on, 172, 242, 243; Dumas on, 174; Faraday on, 241; 
geometrical, 312-318; of stannic oxide noticed by Berzelius, 172. See 
also KekuU 

Isomorphism, Mitscherlich on, 116-118 
Isomorphous elements, 117 
Isomotic solutions, 117 
Isotonic solutions, 159, 164 

Joule, 509 

Kekul6, character of his work, 297; his benzene hypothesis, 294-297; his 
classification of elements by atomicities of their atoms, 281; his concep- 
tion of radicals, 293; his dreams about atomic linkings, 289, 291; his 
Lehrbuch der Organischen Chemie, 292, 293; his memoir of 1858, sum- 
mary of, 291, 292; his memoir on the nature of carbon, 288-291; his 
tetrahedral model of benzene, 296; his use of types, 266; his views on 
radicals, 266, 267, on types, 293; on fixed or varying valency, 300; on 
monatomic, diatomic, etc., elements, 266; on the origin of structural 
chemistry, 289 

Keto-forms of tautomeric compounds, 481 
Kirwan, his method for measuring affinities, 390 

Kolbe, his criticism of Williamson’s acid-theory, and reply of Williamson, 
261, 262 

Krypton, isolation of, 185 

Kunckcl on various meanings given to same word by chemists, 11 


Landolt on composition and refractive power, 466, 467 

[.aplaco and Lavoisier on thermal changes, 503 ^ 

Laurent, his hypothesis of fundamental and derived radicals, 255, 256; his 
^f^‘hode de Chimie, 131, 254; his remarks on Dumas’ law of substitution, 
254; his two-volume formulae, 263; on meaning of formulae, 263; on the 
making of dualistic formula, 259-261 
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450; on conni'^um helw«*c'n e»pnhhiinim and |*ir^‘••inrr^, |.n* 
ladimaim on cry^tidline UmuH *4 aininonium nOtah’. ■hi,’ 

Idchig, hin forniukc for ih*' pho’^phorie acal'n *Mt, hn irm.U'k-s oji cojrififn' 
titm a.a fdui’idutcd h»y iieconi|Hc4tii»io», ’,.5*0, In?! woik i*ii .m-ahn dM| 
Litddg ami Widik'r t»n the lailical of he-stMiue a»-nh *’-11 
hiki' attracts like,’* 0^0 

IJiilcing^y atiunie, inf 1*11441 i**'^ »d, -ITO; Keknie oii, ;*sh 
I/ igoimdrie Ht‘ah^ td chi’mieal inpiiviih''nl ?■> inviUile^l hy Wollie-jfs.ii, 0! 

I^oHfii'ii im molecular ?4ruef tire. II0I dOO 
Lucrtd.iim t»n what i-n now called t^«tineii*inu 1*55 

Magnema idha an*l h^etl air, work of Hliick on, ;!»? 

Miigmdic rtdatitry fwover, 5»ti0 

Mangaiu’Wimi, mangimrHin ami *fiagrie#4nin, LM-I mde 
Martin tm <*lieniica! aH'mity, OhT 

MtWH-actiijn, law td, 4fHh 40.1 407 ; meardng giveti to term, l*y t litlilh^irn iii«i 
Wiytge, 400, 401 

MatUr e/ /Iff, ime of t»?i|iref«i-4oti, hy I^avoider, fill 
Maximum eondiicfivifieit itf neahi. 411 
Maximum work, law of, 440, 515. 510, mn 
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Mayow on combustion, 26, 27; on gases, 24 
Medial energy of solvents, Brubl’s work on, 484 et seq. 

Membranes, semi-permeable, 161, 162 

MemleMeff, his Faraday Lecture, 361, 362, 363, 370; his typical elements, 367. 

See also Periodic law 
Metals, alchemical signs for certain, 193 
Mitfwde de Chimie, publication of, 131, 254 
Mitkode de Nomenclature chimique, publication of, 190 
Meyer, Lothar, his criticism of van't Hoff on osmotic pressure, 167, 168; his 
periodic classification of elements, 360, 361; his reception of Cannizzaro’s 
pamphlet on Avogadro’s hypothesis, 133; on atomic heat of beryllium, 
122 

Mitscherlich, his memoirs on isomorphism, 116-118 
Mobile equilibrium, law of, 430 440, 441, 455 
Molecular and atomic compounds, 300, 301, 537 

Moleowlar asymmetry, work of Le Bel and van’t Hoff on, 312-316; work of 
Pasteur on, 310-312 
Molecular conductivity, 410 
Molecular dispersion, 465 
Molecular heats of compounds, 123, 124 
Molecular increase of boiling-point, 157 
Molecular magnetic rotatory power, 500 
Molecular refraction, 464 

Moloc\ilar structure, Kekul4 on, 289-291; Lessen on, 301-306 
Molecular weights, Avogadro’s memoir on, 106-111 ; Cannizzaro’s use of Avo- 
gadro’s hypothesis, to find, 133, 134, 139; of substances in solution, 
summary of work on, 169, 170; Raoult’s laws for finding, 151, 156; 
referred to hydrogen as unity, by Avogadro, 108 
Molecule and atom distinguished by Laurent and Gerhardt, 131, 132 
Molecule, use of word, by Avogadro, 106 note 
Molecules, active and inactive, in solutions, 167 

Molecules and atoms, attempts to distinguish between, by chemical methods, 
130 

Morse and Frazer on osmotic pressure, 165 
Morveau, Guyton de, on chemical aflfinity, 380-391 
Multimolecular reactions, classification of, 443, 444 

Multiple proportions, law of, assumed by Daltonian theory, 83-85; attempts 
to use, without atomic theory, 91; established by Berzelius, 90 
Muriatic acid, history of investigation of, 209 et seq. 

Neon, isolation of, 185 
Neumann on molecular heats, 123 

New System of Chemical Philosophy, by Dalton, publication of, 76 
Newlands, his law of octaves, 359, 360 
Newton on chemical affinity, 379, 380 
Nilson and Pettersson on atomic heat of beryllium, 122 
Nitrogen, differences between densities of atmospheric and chemical, 180, 
181;' nature of, examined by Davy, 236; views of Berzelius on, 237 
NUrum, use of word, by Pliny, 202 
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Nolt‘t. tiu' (‘X|H‘rirnontH of, on osiuntit* pn'smiro, 159 

NoiiU‘iu*l;itun\ rlioniirul, 1S9 LHH) 

Nonu'iiclaf in'o, I'anuiiiy’.s 525, 52 1 

NuiatitHi, (‘xuiuplr of Horj^mann's, 5St>, 5S7; t>f Bor/4‘liu;'4, I9r>; of Dalton, 
195; of lluKstaifratz anti Atlat, I9-t; (»f Lavoi.^ior, 59 tlS 

()(‘tav(\s, law of, 559, 5()0 

Ddlini^, Ui^ uso. t>f ilaslusn to oxprosH roplacoal valnoH (»f atonw, 255, 2S0, 2Sl ; 
hi.s \vt>rk on anitin and UanoH, 251, 255; on iMpdvai<ai<'r of atoiuH, 2H9, 
2Sl; tai ndatitniH hotwoou nttniuc wtaghta 555, 55<> 

OpptKsing ri'actioiiH, >145, 444 

Opposition <»f a rt'actuni to fnrthor rhangtn priiunplo of tin'. 441, 455 
Optical activity aiul lunnilunlry, PuHtctir'a work t>n, 509 51 1 
Optically active^ Huhatanci's, 50S; const it nfi<tu of, 515 5 IS 
t('tnpn'aturt\ intxiidng of expH^ssiotn 417 
Org;auic compoutulH, system of naming, introtUiccd l»y Frcnclt chetnists in 
17S7, 192 
Orihrin, 242 

Osmotic prcHsnrt', nlmormalitics tdwcrvtHl in, 155, Itltl; early cx|«TimontM 
on, 159; cxptnanu'ntH of Ailic on, 151, of do Vries on. 15(1, of DomlerH 
and llaml»urg(*r on, 150, of DfetTer on, 159, 150, of d'uunnann on. Dio, 
151, of '1‘ranlH' on, 159; is proportional to uUsidtdt' ftnnperat nre. ir.'l, to 
concentration, 152; work «»f Monsi' aiul Fra/a^r mt, Itl5, of van't Moff on, 
152 170 

Oatwakl, his atntly aH of law of thc'rnH>nentrnlity, 511, 542, of heats of nen- 
trali;^aiti<»n, 515,515; hia applientioit of itmie ljy|H0hesis to analy 4**, 552, 
elect rivlytic condnethat, 417 420; Ida law of dilntitai, 411, 420; his 
wt»rk on utlinith'H of acids, 40S 4 F2; on hylotropic laHlies, 457, 45H; on 
tratismutat ion of elements, 450 
Oxides, ncitlic atnl Iniaic, 25.H 

Oxkh'H, division tif, hy Her/.eliun, into elect ntpositive and tu'gative, 245 
Oxyaciils distingtdshed fnan hytlracids hy Day laisaac, 225 
Oxygi*n, allotropy of, ITS; inf roductioti of nanu*, hy havoisier, 55, 20S; is 
th(' achlifying principhn according to Uivoiaier, 54, 2US; in not the at idi> 
tying principhn ac’cording to Beri'.elitiH, 24S 
OxygtmattHl mnriatic aritl, 210; calhnl t'hlorine hy Davy, 221; examination 
of, hy Berthollct, 210, 21 1, hy Davy^ 215^-222, l»y Oitydatssac imd 
nani, 212 215. hy Henry, 211, 212 

Ptmmn' rvaintanee, meaning of t^xpreasion, 447 

PaMtenr, his work on molecnlar asyinmtSry, 510 512; on optieal iwdivity ami 
hemiluHiry, 509 51 1 

Periodie clansi Heat ion of (‘hanentn hy Lothar Meyer, 550, 551 
IkiraHlit’ law, analywHi and applksl hy M«auh#elT, 551 574; aimotinceil hy 
MendeU'H*!!, 551; from pemif urn of electrotd • theory, 550, fePi; MentlelAdlD 
summary of conclnsioim drawn from, 555 
ParitHls, long and ahtni. 551, 555 

Parkin, his work on magnetic rotatory powt^ra of com{Hninda, fSK), 501 
Patit and Dulong on at<»mic heats, P20 122 
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Pettenkofer on relations between atomic weights, 354 
1 feffer, his experiments on osmotic pressure, 159, 160 
Pfmse, deduction of certain chemical conceptions from that of, 458, 459; 
meaning of term, 451, 452 

1 hase rule, 450, 455, 457 ; books on the, 450, 451; Wald on deductions from, 
459, 460 

Phasotropism, meaning of term, 480 
Phlogistic hypothesis, the, 18-22 
Phlogistication of air, Cavendish on the, 43-45 

Phlogiston, principle of, 11, 17, 18-22; Lavoisier on, 64, 65; Priestley on, 

35-38 

Phosphoric acids, Graham on, 227, 228; Liebig’s formulae for, 231 
Photochemical induction, 446 

Physical and chemical molecules, Raoult’s distinction between, 151 
Physical chemistry, scope of, 461 

Polarization, intensities, of 333, 413, 530; rotation of plane of, 308 
Polymeric, introduction of term, by Berzelius, 173 
Position-isomerism and saturation-isomerism, 467, 468, 469 
Potassium and sodium, Davy’s isolation of, 233, 234 
Potential valencies connected with ionizing power, 484-488 
Priestley, character of work of, 38; his discovery of dephlogisticated air, 29; 
his work on atmospheric air, 33; on gases, 28, 29; on pure air, 29-33; 
on phlogiston, 35-38; on rusting of iron, 37 
Principle, Lavoisier’s use of the word, 64, 65; of acidity, Lavoisier on, 63, 64 
l^rinciplcs or elements, the alchemical, 8-10, 15, 17, 18, 19 
Proin, 242 

Proust on composition of compounds, 75 

Prout. on hypothesis that atomic weights are simple multiples of that of 
liydrogen, 340, 341 

Prussic acid, work of Gay-Lussac on, 225 

Pwnido-acids and pseudo-bases, tautomeric changes shown by, 492-497 
Pure air, 60, 61; discovered by Priestley, 29-33 

Qmrdhmlence, Hofmann introduces the term, 285 
Quicklimes, substances classed as, by Black, 206 

Ilaoomic compounds, 314 

lUdicul, Horzelius on, 238, 240; Kekul4 on, 266, 267, 293; Lavoisier on, 240; 

of benzoic acid, 241, 242 

liadicals, Laurent’s hypothesis of fundamental and derived, 255, 256 
Eiulioactivity, 342, 343 / 

liamHay, his isolation of helium, 185, of krypton, neon, ancr'xenon, 185, 186 
liams^y and Rayleigh on argon, 180-185 

Raoult, his atomic depressions, depression-coefficients, and molecular depres- 
sions 149 150; his demonstration of proportionality between depressions 

of l.oiling- and freezing-points, 157; his distinction between chemical and 
physical molecules, 151; his first formula for finding molecular weight 
149 150; his general law of freezing of solvents, 152, 153; his law for 
finding molecular weight, 151, 156; his law of depression of vapour- 
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pmssuro, 15(>, 157; hLs siatenient of connoxion lu'twec'ii tie|)r(ssvsi<>a of 
vapour-pres.sun^ and iuini!»or of nujitHnih's, 151); lu.s work on ti(‘pri\s.si(.m 
of fnH'zing-piuuts cd’ solvouts, MS et mq.; on doprossiou of vajiour- 
pft‘ss\in\s of solvents, 155 d stq. 

national fonnuhe, Keknlfi's views ()U, 2iKS; C’onper's views t>n, ‘iUS 
UayUngh aiul Ramsay on argon, ISO 1 So 
Rt'aetions, tH)“exist(^n<*e of, -M t, -Mo 

Refraction, atomic, molecular uml specific, 404; Hriihrs fundamental law of^ 
RiO 

Rtdraction-cMpuvakmt, 404 

U(‘fract ions luul compositions of compounds, 405, 400 
Refract iv(H index of a medium, 405, 404 
Rephux'aldt^ values of atoms, ( Idling on, 205 
R(‘sulual allinities conntH'ted with ionizing powc'r, 4S4 ‘ISS 
liey, his work on comlnistioti, 25 

RichUu’, examph'H (d* his (puintitative work oii formaticm of salts, 270; his 
n\s\dts on equivalent weights of acids and bases arranged in out' table 
by Fischer, 275; his tal>h‘s of lUMitralizat ions of metallic earths. 275; 
his touchstone, 270, 271; his work on chemical e<[uivalency, 2t»0 270, 
o!i mnitralizatiou of acids, 74, 75 

Rosco(S his use of isomorphism tt> fix atomic weight of vanadium, 1 10 
Rotation of plancud polarization, 5t)S 
Rotatt)ry powca*, moleenlar magnetic, 500 

Rotatory powi'rs ami formuhe of carlum compoutuls, connexions bidwcnm, 
512 515 

Rouelle, his int nsluction of t(U'm bast', 205; his use of word su/t, 74; meaning 
given hy, to word /wnsr, 20S 

RiuloriT, his work on freezing-iHuntH of aqueous Sidutions, 148 
Racnsl scicmce, the, 5, 4 

Salt, name, intnuluced hy Rouelhq 74; (origin of wtmd, 202 
Halts, naming of, in Lavoisier’s system, lOI, H)2; regarded as e«>mjxnmds of 
aculs and bases, 205, 207; work of Thomas dhomscui on, KK, of Wollas* 
ton on, HK 

Hatnration-istjnu'nsm and iHxsition-isomerism, 407, ttiS, ItiO 
Heheele, his tUscovery <4 dephlogistieattnl muriatic acid, 200; his views on 
airs, condmstion, ht‘at, and liglit, 41 noU'\ m\ air, 50; on comburdioji, 
50 41; on /inwnV, 4t), 42; on gases, 50 41; scope id wtirk of, 42, 15 
Hemi»penncabh' membranes, HU, 102 
Hide react urns, 4'15, 444 

Higus u«xi by Bergnuinn, 105; by Dalton, 105; by Hasm'nfratz and Adet, 
104, 105 

Single and double ImuuIs, 500, 507 

Bolutiem, i^xpression of connotation <4 term, by pham^ rule, 457; 1414,1, dances 
in, analogit^H heiwmai, and gamnnis substances, 550, 551 
Bidvents, iM^iling-points (4. and conte-nts of solutions, 154; Rruhl’s work on 
conductiviticis <4 substances in various, 4K4 d svq.; kmizing |ii)Wer« of, 
427; Raoult’s giuu^ral law of freezing of, 152, 155 
Specific disiHirsion, 404 
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Specific heats of argon and its companions, ratios of, 184, 186 
Specific refraction, 464 
Specific refractive energy, 464 
Spectrometry, 501, 502 

Stal)ilities of compounds at high temperatures, 441 
Stahl, his work on phlogiston, 18-21 

Stas, character of work of, 98; work of, on chemical composition, 9-4-98 
Stereochemical formulae, 314-316, 318, 319 
Sterooisomerides, work of Wislicenus on, 316, 317 

Stohmann, his thermochemical examination of benzene compounds, 476, 477 
Stone of wisdom, 7, 8 

Strain hypothesis of benzene, von Baeyer’s, 317, 318 

Strong acids and bases, application of law of thermoneutrality to neutraliza- 
tion of, 512 

Structural chemistry, Kekul6 on origin of, 289 
Structural formulae, 298; ridiculed by Brodie, 297 

Substitution, views of Dumas on, 250-253; of Bunsen on, 250; of Laurent on, 
254 

Sulphur, allotropy of, 177 

Systems, Lavoisier’s remarks on use of, in physical science, 63 


Tables of affinity, 381, 382, 386, 391 
Tammann on osmotic pressure, 160 

Tautomeric change, Biuhl’s spectrometric investigation of, 482-484, 486 
et svq.; shown by pseudo-acids and pseudo-bases, 492-497 
Tautximeric compounds, enol- and keto-forms of, 481 

lautornerism, BriihTs spectrometric examination of, 480 et seq.; difference 
between, and ordinary isomerism, 481; introduction of term, 470 
*^remperaturc and equilibrium-constant, relations between, 434, 439 
I’ernary radicals, Berzelius changes his views regarding, 242, 243 
TetraluHlral arrangement of certain atomic groups, 307 


The One Thing, 6 i r -o i * 

Thermal changes, do values of, measure affinity? 529-532; work of Berthelot 
on, 527, 528; work on Hess on, 504, 507; work of Lavoisier and Laplace 
on, 503; work of Thomsen on, 509 et seq. 

Thennal energy, general remarks on, 502, 503, 530 
lliermal values of atomic linkings, Briihl on, 475-480 

Thermochemistry, Berthelot’s three principles of, 527, 528. See also Thomsen 
Thonnonoutrality, law of, 506, 510-512; Ostwald's aaalyais of 511 512 
Thonwon, his thermal investigation of carbon compounds 518, 619, of cOvi- 
sion of a base between two acids, 516-518; bis tbermochemical researches, 
509 et seq--, O"- heats of neutralization, 510, 514, 515; on relations 
between affinity and thermal changes, 525, 526 
TliomHon, J. J., his book on Electriaiy and Matter, 337-350; bis theory of 
negative and positive electricity, 338, 339 
Thomson, Thomas, his work on salts, 88 

Thomsonian corpuscles, 338 et seg. v i9,i 

Tildon, on law of atomic heats, 123; on molecular heats, 124 

Tin, calcination of, examined by Lavoisier, 56-58 _ 
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Transition-temperature, 442, 443 
Traube on osmotic pressure, 159, IGO 
Two-volume formula', 132, 263 

Types, chemical, Dumas on, 251-253, 257; Hofmann on 267- Kekul6 on, 
266, 293; Laurent on, 252, 256 
Typical elements used by Mendel6cff, 367 ^ 

Unipolarity, Berzelian conception of, 247 

Unitary hypothesis^ 264 

IJni variant, bivariant, etc., systems, 454 

Valencies, normal and contra, 541; principal and secondary, 537 
Valency, Abe^<>: on, 541; Barlow and Pope on, 540; llamsay on, 545; 
Werner on, 537 

Valency, conception of, given by electronic theory, 346, 34S, 538; rc'sidual, 
connected with ionising power, 484~48cS. 

Vanadium, atomic weight of, fixed by law of isomorphism, 119 
Van Helrnont, his work on gases, 22 

Vaidt Hoff, his classification of reactions as imimolecular, etc., 443, 444; his 
extension of Avogadro’s law, 163, 330, 331; his factor 16(), 442-4 1(J; 
his illustration of meaning of osmotic pressure, 168, 169; his nu^asure- 
mont of afrmity in terms of work done, 424 -426; his thcrm(H{yn:vmii^ 
treatment of osmotic pressure, 102; his work on connexions 1x4 wet u 
vapour-pressure and osmotic pressure, 157, 158; his work on osmotic 
pressure, 162-170; his work on rotatory powers and formulie of carbon 
compounds, 309, 312-315; on analogies between substances in solution 
and gaseous substances, 330, 331; on aim of physical chemistry, 462; 
on chemical etpiilibrium, 433-449; on Guldberg and Waago’s etjuatiou 
of etiuilibriurn, 406 

Van’t Hoff-Avogadro law, 330, 331; deviations from, 412 -416 
Vaii’t Hoff and Lc Bel, their work on molecular asymmetry, 3 12 4U6 
Vapour-densities, work of Dumas on, 127-129 

Vapour-pressures of solvents and contents of Bolutions, connexions In'-tAveen, 
155 et seq. 

Von Baeyer’s strain hypothesis of benzene, 317, 318 

Walden, on conductivities in various solvents, 498, 499; on dedu(44(ms from 
the phase rule, 459, 460 

Walker, his criticism of the view that ionization always precedes diemical 
action, 499 

Water, dissociation of, 434; Lavoisier on alleged change of, into (‘arth, 49- 
53; various meanings given to word, 10; work of Cavendish on, 45, 46 
Water to earth, Lavoisier’s work on alleged change of, 49 -53 
Weak acids and bases, heats of neutralization of, considered ioni(‘ally, 513 
Wenzel, examples of his quantitative work on salts, 277, 278; on c4i(*mical 
ailinity, 383 

Williamson, his distinction between chemical niolccules and atoms, 130; his 
work on ethers, 130, 201; on cciuivaloncy of atoms, 280; on Kolba’a 
formula for acetic acid, 262; ,On the Atomic Theory, 142 
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Wislicenus on stereo-isomerides, 316, 317 

Wohler on isomerism of urea, 172 

W ohler and Liebig on the radical of benzoic acid, 241 

Wollaston, his logometric scale of chemical equivalents, 91; his work on 
salts, 88 

Work, units of, 508, 509 


Xenon, isolation of, 185 


